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INTRODUCTION. 


Iir  the  year  1822,  the  undersigned  published  a  translation  of 
^  The  Summary  of  Physiology"  by  M.  Magendie.  It  was  most 
fitvourably  received  by  the  profession,  two  large  editions  having 
been  rapidly  disposed  o£  For  reasons  over  which  the  editor 
had  no  control,  and  which  are  at  present  unimportant  to  the 
public,  no  new  edition  of  this  translation  has  appeared  since  the 
seciHid.  The  original  work,  however,  has  gone  through  several 
large  editions  with  increasing  reputation,  and  now  occupies  the 
highest  rank  among  standard  works,  not  only  in  France,  but 
throughout  Europe.  Since  the  period  alluded  to,  the  science 
of  Physiology  has  undergone,  on  many  points,  a  complete  revo- 
lution, in  the  accomplishment  of  which  M.  Magendie  has  acted 
a  very  conspicuous  part.  Since  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
perhaps  there  is  no  physiologist  who  stands  so  pre-eminent  as 
an  original  observer  and  inquirer,  or  who  has  contributed  so 
much  to  the  present  improved  state  of  the  science  by  his  indi- 
vidual efforts.  In  facility  in  experimenting  upon  living  animals, 
and  extended  opportunities  of  observation,  no  one  has  surpassed 
him ;  while,  through  a  long  professional  career,  his  attention  has 
been  chiefly  devoted  to  physiological  inquiries. 

There  is  one  excellence  which  constitutes  a  predominant  fea- 
ture in  his  system  of  Physiology  that  cannot  be  estimated  too 
^  highly  by  the  student  of  medicine.  I  allude  to  the  severe  sys- 
tem of  induction  that  he  has  pursued,  excluding  those  imaginative 
and  speculative  views,.which  fatl\qi:  belong  jto^metaphy^ips^than 
physiology.  The  woiJk  i9''8jaK5'.5rcmarkabl9;<(Qri^tW  concise^ 
and  perspicuity  of  its  Style,  the  clearness  of  its  descriptions,  and 
the  admirable  arrangement  of  its  matter. 

The  present  work  is  a  translation  of  the  fifth  and  last  edition 
of  the  **  Precis  EUmentaire  de  Physiologies^  in  which  the  science 
is  brought  down  to  the  present  time.  It  is  not,  like  many  mod- 
em systems,  merely  eclectic,  or  a  compilation  of  the  experiments 
and  doctrines  of  others.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  important 
questions  discussed,  if  not  originally  proposed  and  investigated 
by  the  author,  have  been  thoroughly  examined  and  experimented 
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upon  by  him.  His  observations,  therefore,  on  all  these  impor- 
tant subjects,  carry  with  them  great  interest  and  weight  derived 
from  these  investigations. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  translator  and  editor,  while 
faithfully  adhering  to  the  spirit  of  the  author,  to  endeavour,  as 
far  as  can  be  done  consistently  with  this,  to  strip  the  work  of 
its  foreign  costume,  and  naiureilize  it  to  our  language.  He  has 
added  a  large  number  of  diagrams  and  pictorial  illustrations  of 
the  different  organs  and  structures,  taken  from  the  highest  and 
most  recent  authorities,  in  the  hope  of  rendering  clearer  to  the 
student  of  medidne  the  observations  and  reasonings  on  their 
functions*  He  has  also  made  a  number  of  additions  on  sub- 
jects which  he  thought  had  been  passed  over  in  too  general  a 
manner  in  the  original  work  of  M.  Magendie.  The  additional 
matter  is  indicated  by  brackets.  In  a  word,  it  has  been  his 
aim  to  present  a  system  of  human  physiology  which  shall  ex- 
hibit in  a  clear  and  intelligible  manner  the  actual  state  of  the 
science,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  students  of  medicine  in  the 
United  States. 

John  Rbvehe,  M.D« 

New-Voik:  ) 

ITnifenitj  Medical  College,  i 
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PREFACE. 


The  natural  sciences,  like  history,  have  had  their  fabulous  peri- 
od. Astronomy  commenced  in  astrology;  chemistry  was  not 
long  since  alchemy ;  and  medicine  but  a  combination  of  absurd 
hypotheses.  Strange  condition  of  the  human  mind,  which  seems 
to  require  that  it  should  long  exercise  itself  in  error  before  it  dare 
approach  the  truth !  Such  were  the  natural  sciences  before  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  Galileo  appeared,  and  discovered  to 
mankind  that  to  understand  nature,  it  is  not  enough  to  imagine  or 
BELIEVE,  as  the  ancients  supposed,  but  to  observe,  and,  above  all, 
to  INQUIRE  by  EXPERIMENTS.  This  was  the  spirit  that  inspired  the 
labours  of  the  immortal  Newton,  and  of  those  men  of  genius,  who, 
during  the  last  century,  annihilated  the  antique  doctrines  of  the 
four  elements,  and  replaced  them  by  the  pneumatic  theory.  The 
same  spirit  animates  the  natural  philosophers  and  chemists  of  the 
present  day ;  guides  them  in  their  ingemous  and  useful  researches, 
and  forms  between  them  a  new  and  indissoluble  bond. 

Glory,  then,  to  Galileo !  In  demonstrating  by  memorable  exam- 
ple the  immense  advantages  of  observation  and  experiment ;  in 
turning  the  human  mind  from  the  false  direction  where  its  powers 
had  exhausted  themselves  for  ages  in  vain  eflTorts,  he  really  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  physical  sciences ;  of  those  sciences  which 
elevate  the  dimity  of  man,  increase  incessantly  his  power,  secure 
the  wealth  and  happiness  of  nations,  place  our  civilization  above 
that  of  all  preceding  ages,  and  open  to  posterity  a  brilliant  future. 

Would  that  I  could  say  that  Physiology,  in  the  language  of 
Bacon,  the  science  of  ourselves,  has  pursued  the  same  course, 
and  undergone  the  same  metamorphosis  as  the  physical  sciences. 
But,  unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case ;  Physiology  is  still,  in  the 
minds  of  many,  and  in  some  of  our  books,  a  mere  work  of  Jjiejma- 
gination ;  it  has  its  different  cjrce<}s|  fmd  (ipp<3s}(e  ?iid  .i^titin^ng 
sects;  it  admits  the  exi^enCe^(Xf•ftBvllolj!5-lIeiBg§,*w^lbV  lifre'the 
paffan  gods,  preside  over'ftie' pJienomena  of  life  r  the  authority  of 
aumors  calling  themselves  infallible  is  invoked ;  in  a  word,  it  may 
be  said  to  be  the  framework  of  a  religion  strangely  filled  with 
scientific  terms. 

Still  there  are  men  who  have  successfully  applied  the  experi- 
mental method  to  the  study  of  life ;  great  discoveries  have  been 
the  fruits  of  their  efforts ;  science  is  enriched — extended,  but  its 

feneral  form,  its  method  of  investigation,  remains  the  same ;  and 
y  the  side  of  the  phenomena  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
of  respiration,  muscular  contraction,  &c.,  are  placed,  in  the 
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same  line,  such  metaphors  as  the  organic  sensibilitt,  or  such  off- 
spring of  the  imagination  as  the  nervous  fluid,  or  such  unintelli- 
gible expressions  as  the  vital  force  or  principle. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  endeavour  to  change  the  state  of 
Physiolo^  in  this  respect ;  to  lead  it  back  to  positive  facts ;  in 
one  wora,  to  impart  to  that  beautiful  science  the  happy  renova- 
tion which  has  taken  place  in  the  physical  sciences.  I  am  not  ig- 
norant of  the  difficulties  before  me ;  I  fully  appreciate  them;  they 
belong  to  the  nature  of  man,  and  are  but  physiological  phenom- 
ena. 

Numerous  prejudices  separate  Physiology  at  present  from  the 
exact  sciences :  extreme  repugnance  to  experiments  on  living  ani- 
mals ;  the  pretended  impossioility  of  applying  these  deductions 
to  man ;  the  almost  absolute  ignorance  as  to  me  method  of  pro- 
ceeding so  as  to  attain  truth ;  attachment  to  old  ideas,  always  sus- 
tained oy  carelessness  and  indolence;  a  kind  of  passion  among 
men  to  cling  to  old  errors,  even  contrary  to  their  own  interests — 
these  arc  some  of  the  obstacles  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  sur- 
mount They  are  certainly  great,  but,  trusting  to  the  gentle  but 
steady  influence  of  truth,  I  cannot  doubt  that  success  is  not  re- 
mote. Already  the  hypothesis  of  the  organic  functions  is  no 
longer  received  with  the  same  favour ;  and  to  a  work  on  specu- 
lative ])hvsioIogy,  some  experiments  are  indispensable.  The  be- 
lief, so  injurious  and  absurd,  that  physical  laws  have  no  influence 
on  living  bodies,  has  no  longer  the  same  force.  The  choicer  spir- 
its begin  to  admit  that  there  may  be  in  the  living  animal  diflferent 
orders  of  phenomena,  and  that  acts  simply  physical  do  not  ex- 
clude actions  purely  vital.  It  is  no  longer  doubted  that  research- 
es made  upon  animals  apply  with  remarkable  precision  to  the 
phenomena  of  life  in  man ;  the  vivid  light  that  recent  experiments 
relative  to  the  nervous  functions  have  thro^^n  upon  pathology,  has 
removed  all  uncertainty  on  this  point 

But  what  proves  better  than  anything  I  can  say,  how  much  the 
utility  of  physiological  experiments  are  perceived,  is  the  ^eat 
number  of  persons  who  have  engaged  in  these  investigations ; 
and  also  the  rapidity  with  which  important  discoveries,  even  the 
most  unexpected,  have  succeeded  each  other,  so  as  to  make  the 
scii»^^*bfjifeja:ney.scicncp,,  .Ii^  a/ew. years,  Physiology,  so  in- 

timitQK:ci>W^^*4;Y^^^^'^^''5  r^  sciences,  can  no  longer  ad- 
vance but  by  their  *alcr.' '  If^^nlTstcquM^lhc  vigour  of  their  meth- 
od, the  precision  of  their  language,  and  the  certainty  of  their  re- 
sults. In  raising  itself  thus,  it  will  be  removed  from  that  ignorant 
and  vain  crowd  always  ready  to  repel  truth  and  protect  error. 
Medicine,  which  is  but  the  physiology  of  man  diseased,  will  not 
fail  to  follow  in  the  same  direction  and  attain  the  same  height 
We  shall  then  see  those  erroneous  explanations  disappear  which 
have  misled  the  best  minds,  and  disfigured  it  so  long. 
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Sapid  Body  in  contact  with  Tongue ;  dissolved  in  Saliva. — Teeth  affected. — Experi- 
ments on  £fl[ects  of  Sapid  Bodies  on  different  Parts  of  the  Mouth. — Most  Vivia  on 
Apex  and  Edges  of  Tongue.— Sometimes  Judge  accurately. — Effects  of  Division  of 
Lmgual  Nenre. — This  Sense  Sentinel  to  Digestive  Apparatus ;  several  of  the  other 
Senses  concur. — Tongue  Part  of  Digestive  Apparatus.— Intimately  connected  with 
Smell — Like  other  Senses,  capable  of  great  Improvement.— Modification  by  Age  .  100 

CHAPTER  VII. 

TOUCH. 

Makes  us  acquainted  with  greatest  Number  of  Properties.- Less  subject  to  Error ;  but 
overrated. — Difierence  between  Sengation  and  ToucA.— Apparatus  of  Touch.— Its  Im- 
portance in  the  Animal  Economy. — Exists  in  some  Degree  in  the  whole  Integument,  but 
more  especiallT  in  the  Extremity  of  Fingers. — Connected  with  Muscular  Contraction. — 
Structure  of  tne  Skin. — Dermit  and  Epidermie,  Rete  AfucMum.— Cutaneous  Papills9 ; 
their  Structure  according  to  M.  Gautier. — Mechanism  of  iSevMof  ion.— Judgment  of  Tem- 
perature.-^ Sensation  varies  in  different  Parts  of  Skin.- Sensibilitv  greatest  in  Lips, 
Tongue,  Conjunctiva,  and  Mucous  Membranes. — Mechanism  of  Touch.— In  Man,  the 
Hand,  Arrangement  of  Epidermis  and  Rete  Mucosum,  Ball  of  Fincer.— Flexibility  of 
Hand.— Views  of  Condillac  and  Buffon. — Modifications  by  Age. — Intrrtud  Sensations. 
—Sensation  exists  in  most  of  the  Structures,  a  few  excepted,  as  Bones,  Tendons, 
and  certain  Nerves. — First  observed,  as  respects  the  last,  by  Haller.  — Of  a  su}9(K>sed 
Sixth  Sense 107 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

OP   SENSATIONS   IN   6INBBAL. 

All  Substances  act  upon  the  Senses. — The  only  Means  of  our  Knowledge  of  their  Exist- 
ence.— Nerves  essential  to  Organs  of  Sense. — Thev  have  two  Extremities,  one  in  the 
Brain,  the  other  in  the  Organs. — Same  Nervous  Filament,  according  to  Bell,  performs 
but  one  Office. — When  Organ  has  many  distinct  Nerves,  possesses  several  distinct 
Powers. — Structure  of  Nerves,  except  Optic,  Disposition  of  Organic  Extremity,  un- 
known.— Consist  of  Filaments  enclosed  in  Neurilema. — Ganglions ;  their  Structure  and 
Connexion  with  Nerves. — Of  their  Interlacings,  called  Plerus. — Ganglia  of  pfreal  Sym- 
pathetic ;  their  Ofiices. — Experiments  upon  them. — Physiological  Explanation  of  Sen- 
sations ;  different  Conjectures. — Are  to  be  Classed  among  Vital ;  not  susceptible  of  Ex- 
planation.— Wound  (n  Nervous  Trunk. — Ner\'es,  how  divided  into  Sensible  and  In- 
sensible.—Those  included  in  First  and  Second  Class. — Phenomena  of  Sensation  in- 
stinctively referrible  to  external  Cause. — Supposed  Series  of  Acts  that  constitute  Sen- 
sation ;  this  Imaginary ;  cannot  be  proved.— Sensations  Vivid  or  Weak.— Effects  of 

.  Habit. — Influence  of  different  Sensations  on  each  other.— Case  of  James  Mitchol,  deaf 
and  blind. — Case  of  Laura  Bridgman,  deaf,  blind,  Taste  imperfect. — Modes  of  Com- 
munication adopted. — Instructed  in  the  Use  of  Letters. — Course  adopted  by  Dr.  Howe, 
and  Results.— We  may  infer  from  this  Case  that  Understanding  may  be  highly  devel- 
oped without  Vision  or  Audition. — Effects  of  Restoration  of  the  S(enses  after  being 
lost  for  considerable  Time. — Sensations  Agreeable  or  Disagreeable  .115 

CHAPTER  IX. 

rONCTIONS  OP  THE  BNCBPHALON. 

Functions  of  Relation  our  most  admirable  Faculties.— Directly  on  Brain.— Views  enter- 
tained respectng  their  Nature. — ^Under  Encephalon  include  Cerebrum,  CerebeUmmt  and 
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MeduUa  ^S^pMofo.— Subject  extiemdy  compUcatad ;  MCflntlf  much  docidatsd.— 7u- 
tmnina  Cmri—The  Hair,  Scaip,  Cranmni,  Dun  Mater ;  their  peculiar  Characters. — 
LoDgitodinal  Section  of  Cranium  and  Encephakm-^Baae  of  £acephalon. — Arrange- 
ment of  Medulla  Soinalis,  and  Bony  Cavity  in  which  eocioaed. — The  Cephalo-rach^- 
an  Fluid,  Arachnoioea^  Pia  Mater,  rlezus  Choroides. — Complicated  Structure  of  Brain 
in  Man ;  more  Volummoua  than  other  Animala ;  generally  proportioned  to  Capacity  of 
Mind ;  not  alwaya. — CircumTolutions  and  InequaUtiet  of  Surface. — Divided  into  Hem- 
iroherea,  Cavitiea,  or  Ventricles. — Substance  of  Brain,  MeduUary  and  Cauritkms, — 
chemical  Composition. — Blood-vessels. — Characten  in  Man  and  living  Animals  of 
Brain ;  its  Motions. — Pressure ;  its  Effects. — Sensibility  of  its  Tissues ;  its  Uses  in 
the  Economy. — Of  the  Underatanding. — Sensibility. — Memory.— Judgment — Desire 
or  Will. — Mode  of  acouiring  Ideas;  these  Acquirements  depend  upon  Ourselves  ;  the 
Sum  of  our  Ideas  Real  or  Imaflpnaiy.— Of  Instmct ;  divided  into  InuUigemi,  and  Blind 
or  Brutal.— -Of  the  Passions;  tneir  End Page  135 

CHAPTER  X. 

OPriCKS  OP   CIRIBRUM  AMD  CBREBSLLUM. 

Centres  of  Nervous  System,  and  suppoaed  Seat  of  Intellection. — Relation  between  the 
Masa  and  Intellectual  ManiiSeststions. — Views  of  Camper,  Gall,  Spurzheim. — Doctrines 
of  latter  awakened  Spirit  of  Inquiry. — Countenanced  by  isolated  Character  of  Intellect 
ual  Faculties. — Loss  of  Memory  of  Words  cooiplicated  with  Lesion  of  Anterior  Lobes. — 
How  far  supported  by  Cases  and  Comparative  Anatomy. — Independent  Development 
of  Ossific  Structures. — Cortical  Substance,  how  far  concerned  in  inteUection. — ^Ezperi- 
menta  of  Flouredi — Effects  of  Inflammation. — Case  of  Dr.  Boerstler. — Results  of 
Pathological  Anatomy  not  satisiiEu:tory  on  this  Subject. — Cadaveric  Appearances  in 
Maniacs.— Induration  of  Cortical  Substance.— Phenomena  when  Brain  undevelmed 
or  atrophied. — Inferences  as  to  Seat  of  Intellection. — Of  Voluntary  Motion  and  Sen- 
aation ;  former  attributed  to  Cer«brvm ;  latter,  CertMhan. — S]rmntetrical  Character ; 
its  Influence  on  Functions.— Offices  of  Cerebellum ;  supposed  Seat  of  Venereal  Appe- 
tite.— Effects  of  Wounds  of  Cerebellum ;  Inflammation ;  effiision  of  Blood. — Emascu- 
lation in  Man  and  Animals. — Experiments  of  Lassaigne. — Atrophy  of  CerebelluoL — 
Doctrine  not  sustained.— Jfedu/Za  <Spmiiii«.-^Functions  intimately  connected  with  Ce- 
rebrum and  Cerebellum ;  part  of  Lncephalon. — Investigated  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  and 
Magendie ;  Diagram  of. — Vertical  Section  by  Milne  Edwards. — Portion  showing  Ori- 
gin of  Compourui  Nerves. — Importance  of  Medulla  Oblongata  in  Functions  of  Organic 
Life. — Cerebro-spinal  Nerves  impart  Sensation  and  Voluntary  Motion. — ^Tbeir  Con- 
nexion with  great  Sympathetic. — Connexion  of  Sensibility  with  Voluntary  .Motion 
in  Paralytics. — Effects  of  Injuries  of  different  Portions  of  the  Medulla  Spinalis ;  its  Dis- 
organization.— Cerebro-spinal  Axis  Centre  of  Nervous  System. — ^Action  of  the  Nerves. 
— Mr.  Mayo's  Experiments  on  their  reflex  Action. — ^Inflammation  of  different  Portions 
of  Nerves ;  its  Effects. — Hence  Obscuhtv  in  Diagnosis. — ^Anomalous  Symptoms  in  Dis- 
eases called  Neuroses. — Lesions  of  the  Nerves  at  Encephalic  and  Sentient  Extmni- 
ties.— Their  Effects  157 

CHAPTER  XL 

MUSCULAR   CO.NTBACTION   AND  TUX   VOICE. 

By  their  Agency  act  on  foreign  Bodies  and  communicate  our  Ideas. — Parta  concerned  in 
Muscular  Contraction,  Brain,  Nervea,  and  Muscles. — Parts  of  Encephalon  destined  to 
Motion. — The  Nerves  of  Motion. — Parts  may  lose  their  Power  of  Motion  and  retain 
their  Sensibility,  and  Reverse. — Experiments  of  Sir  C.  Bell  on  Nerves  of  the  Face. — 
Structure  of  the  Nerves.-^-Of  Muscles,  Muscular  Fibre. — Phenomena  of  Muscular 
Contraction.-Zigzag  Inflections  when  seen  by  Microscope. — ^Muscular  Fibres  with 
beaded  Filaments ;  their  Primary  Cells ;  separation  into  Disks ;  in  a  State  of  Con- 
traction.— All  the  Fibres  do  not  contract  at  same  Moment — Influence  of  Chemical 
and  Mechanical  Agents.— Their  altemate  Contraction  and  Relaxation. — ^The  Nerves 
form  a  sort  of  Loop  in  the  Muscles. — Ri^  Mortis,  what— Change  in  Muscles  during 
Contraction  regulated  by  Brain;  astonishing  Force  in  Maniacs.— Cannot  continue 
long. — When  Morbid,  as  in  Spasms  and  Convulsions. — ^Modification  by  Age. — Of  the 
VoiM.- Produced  by  Air  traveraing  Larynx.— Mechanism  illustrated  bv  Wind  Instru- 
ments.—Latter  how  formed;  Theory ot  their  Mode  of  Action  in  producing  Musical 
Sounds. — Mouth  and  Reeded  Instnunente. — Latter  most  nearly  resembles  Organ  of 
Voice. — How  Constructed.— Use  of  Reed  and  Tube.— Apparatus  of  Voice. — ^The 
Larynx :  Situation  and  Constitution ;  Vertical  Section  and  bird's^e  View  of. — Car- 
tilages and  Muscles. — Lining  Membrane,  Blood-vessels,  Nerves,  and  Ligaments. — 
Mechanism  of  the  Voice. — Experiments  with  recent  Larynx  and  Trachea ;  with  living 
Animals. — Analogy  with  Reeded  Instruments. — Views  of  M.  Savart — Intensity  or 
Volume  of  Voice. —  Depends  on  Extent  of  Vibrations. — Timbre. — Notes. —  Experi- 
ments on  Dog. — Artificbl  Larynx  of  Latour. — Lengthening  and  shortening  of  Trachea. 
—Larynx  elevated  in  Acute  Sounds. — Influence  of  Ventricles  of  Larynx. — Intensity  of 
the  Voice  depends  on  Vocal  Tube. — Influence  of  Mouth,  Nasal  Passages,  Palate,  4(C. — 
Ressonnance  of  Chest — Cries,  expression  of  vivid  Sensations. — Acquired  Voice,  can- 
not be  acquired  if  Deaf. — How  differa  from  Cries. — Language  composed  of  Words ; 
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ka.— Difieraaoe  bit— i  Aiticolatioo  vid  SpeedL— SinginK,  how  diffisniig  from 
Sp— ch—Noi—  of  the  firat  Re|;aler  and  FalMCto.— Action  of  Uie  LiJ7nx.~Iji«9iiito- 
ly  Voice. — TentnloqiiMB ;  Imitition  of  Sooods;  aToid  Words  with  Labial  Conto- 
BiDts;  EflectiDcieaaed  bvcombimnf  other Ulosioiia. — Modifieations  of  Voice  bfAjn. 
— ChanffB  at  Poberty ;  £uls  an  Octato ;  connected  with  Derdopment  of  Larynx. — Re- 
lations between  Hearing  and  Voice.~Tboee  bom  Deaf  may  be  made  to  Speak.— Sud- 
den Reoofery  of  Hearing,  cniioiis  Case  ot— Case  of  Honor6  TreseL— Sounds  Inde- 
pendsnt  of  the  Voice Page  179 

CHAPTER  JUL 

ATTITUDES  AND  HOTUIBNTS. 

Effiwts  of  Mnscalar  Contraction. — Mechanical  Principles  involved. — Vertical  Line. — 
EqailiKniom. — Base  of  Support — Lerers. — Movinjs  Power,  what. — Friction  and  Adhe 
sion. — Oftkt  Bom*.-— Short. — Flat  and  Long. — Articulations  of  Bones ;  how  arranged. — 
Synoria. — Cartilages. — Ligaments. — Vertebral  Colunm  supports  the  Weight  of  Head 
and  Trunk,  and  transmits  it  to  inferior  Extremities  through  Pelvis. — It  iMMsesses  great 
Strength  and  Solidity.— Thigh  Bones  transmit  Weight  to  Tibis.— Latter  to  Feet, 
whidi  support  whole  Weight  of  the  Body. — Their  Form  and  Structure. — Attitude 
most  Firm  vrfaen  Feet  paralM  and  little  separated. — The  more  the  Bsse  of  Support 
^^mm^aJMMi  less  socure. — Standing  upon  one  Foot  insecure  aixl  fotiguing.— Kneeling, 
in  het.  Base  of  Support  small,  hence  insecure. — Sitting:  Base  of  Support  large ;  At 
titude  easy  and  secure. — Recumbent  Posture. — Motions.— Parti^  of  the  Face,  of  the 
EjelidatOf  the.Esre. — ^Action  of  the  Recti  Muscles;  Experiments  of  Sir  C.  BeU;  ot 
lugendie. — ^Wound  of  Peduncle  of  Brain ;  Effects  on  the  Motions  of  Eyes. — Expres- 
sion of  Ccrantenanoe,  Physiognomv. — Motions  of  the  Head  on  Vertebml  Column. — 
Effects  on  Vision,  Hearmg,  Smelling,  and  Voice. — Movements  of  Trunk,  Thorax, 
Abdomen,  and  Pelvis. — Motions  of  Sop«rior  Extremities,  Hands,  admirable  Mechan- 
jam. — Movements  of  Inferior  Extremities. — Of  Walking,  Leaping,  Running,  Swim- 
ming.— Influence  of  the  Brain  on  Motions. — Of  the  Hemispheres. — Of  the  Corpom 
Striata.— Of  the  Cerebellum.— Of  the  Pons  VaroUi.— Of  the  Pyramidalia.— Of  Atti- 
tudea  and  Movements  at  different  Ages. — ^Relation  of  Sensations  to  Attitudes. — Influ- 
ence of  Vision,  of  Gestures,  of  Hearing,  of  Internal  Sensations. — Relations  of  Atti- 
tudes and  Motions  to  the  Will  ssid  to  be  Voluntary. — Will  and  Action  of  Brain  in 
Muacles ;  dirtinct  Phenomena. — Shown  by  Experiments. — Curious  Case. — Paralysis. 
^Relations  of  Attitudes  and  Motions  to  Instincts  and  Passions,  and  the  Voice    .  219 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

NOTKXTITX  FUNCTIONS. 

Constantly  losing  the  Materials  of  the  Body  by  Perspiratioo,  Respiration,  &c. — Repaired 
by  Aliments. — Digestion ;  Organs  of,  numerous  aiki  important. — Relation  between  the 
rood  and  Apparatus. — Different  Portions  of  the  Alimentary  Canal. — Digestive  Organs 
in  Man  and  Animals. — Of  Hunger  and  Thirst. — These  characterized  by  peculiar  Sen- 
sations.— Intensity  of,  varies  in  diffiorent  Individuals  sikI  Circumstance. — Causes  of 
Hanger. — Desire  for  Drink  increased  by  certain  Causes. — Some  seldom  experience 
Sensation ;  others  frequent  and  urgent. — Of  Aliments,  how  divided. — Drinks  divided 
accordiiig  to  Chemicai  Composition. — Particular  Acts  of  Diction. — Prehension  of 
Solid  Aliments. — Lips,  Jsws,  Teeth. — Mechanism  of  Prehension  of  Solids. — Mastica- 
tion and  Inaalivation.— Chancre  of  Temperature. — ^Action  of  Tongue.— Form  of  Molar 
Teeth. — Mechaniam  of  Mastication  and  InsalivatioiL — Deglotition  of  Aliments. — Ac- 
tion of  Veil  of  Palate. — Pharynx. — (Esophagus. — ^Mechanism  of  Deglutition.— Forma- 
tion of  Morsel ;  Panage  through  Pharynx  and  (Esophagus  to  Stomach. — Abdomen ; 
ita  division  into  Regions,  and  its  Muscles. — Action  of  Stomach  on  Aliments. — Form  of 
Stomach. — Membranes. — Cardiac  and  Pvloric  Orifices. — Accumulation  of  Aliments  in 
the  Stomach ;  Change  they  undem. — Cfontraction  and  Relaxation  of  Cardiac  Oriflce. 
— At  last  Contractions  extend  to  Pylorus.— Contents  converted  into  Chyme. — Passes 
into  Duodenum. — All  Alimentarv  Substances  not  converted  into  Chyme.— Precise 
Nature  of  Chyme  not  understood. — Views,  Spallanzani  and  Montegre. — Case  of  San 
Martin,  reported  by  Dr.  Beaumont — Experintents  of  Dr.  Level  on  San  Martin. — In- 
quirv  bow  fiar  Solvent  Properties  of  Gsstric  Juice  connected  with  certain  Acids,  par- 
ticularly the  Acetic  and  Muriatic— Influence  of  Nerves  of  Eighth  Psir  in  Chymihca- 
tionL—^perimeots.— Dr.  Philip  on  Electricity.— Action  of  Small  Intestines.— Divided 
m  Duodenum,  Jejunum,  aiKi  Ilium. — Accumulation  and  Passage  of  Chyme  into  Small 
IntestJiies.— Entrance  not  continuous.— PerisUltic  Action  impels  the  Chvme.— Anal- 
ysis of  Chjrme  taken  from  a  Do^.— Intestinal  Juice;  its  Action  on  Aliments.— Exper- 
""""^LT  a  '^^  Intestines  divided  into  Ccecum,  Colon,  and  Rectum ;  their  Struc- 
ture and  Action  in  Disestaon.  —  Accumolstion  and  Passage  of  Fecal  Matter;  iU 
S?^*^.i"^??_r*'»*™"*»»>«-- Chemical  Analysis.— Defecation— Digestion  of 
Dnnlu ;  their  Prehension ;  DegtuUtion ;  Accomubtion  in  the  Stomach ;  how  long  re- 
?*?!S  ?!f^  u  ^!J****°"~^<^»<»  of  Small  Intestines  on  Drinks- Chyme  pro- 
i"*^  iSJ^!!?V:~^*T*P*^  ^  Nutritious  Liquids  introduced  through  Rectum.— 
DefflutitMD  of  Atmospheric  Air.— Regurgitation  and  Vomiting.— ModiSation  of  Di- 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

ABtOBPTIOIC  AJtD  COUSSB  OP  THB  CHT12  AS9  LTMPH. 


KiMi  of  DifOBtioa  to  rapply  Chyle  to  the  Blood.— Natme  of  the  Chyle.— How  procmed 
for  Experiment. — Ite  Properties. — Appeiatne  of  Abaoiptioa  and  the  Coune  of  the 
Chyle.— Of  the  Lacteal  Vessels.— Meseoteric  Glands.— Thoracic  Duct— Absorptjon  of 
the  Chyle ;  how  accomplished ;  apparentlj  by  a  mere  Physical  Process.  —  Imbihi- 
tioiL — Absorbent  Vessels  have  visible  Orincee. — Magnified  View  of  Intestinal  ViUas 
of  a  Hare. — Another  from  the  Homan  Daodenum. — A  third,  with  commencement  of 
a  LacteaL — Chvle  traverses  Lacteals. — Mesenteric  Glands. — ^Thoracic  Doct ;  Caosea 
which  give  it  Motioo. — AkMrjdiam  of  Lgmnh. — Appearance  of  Lymph  when  seen  by 
Microscope;  Mode  of  procuring;  reeemUes  Blood;  Chemical  Aralyais  ot — Appa- 
ratus of  Absorption  and  Course  o(f  the  Lymph. — Lymphatics ;  Functions  of — Origin 
of  Lymph. — Absorption  of  Veins ;  Experimonts  on. —  Lvmph  passes  from  diffinsnt 
Parte  oc  Body  to  Thoncic  Duct ;  from  it  to  the  Veins ;  Experimenu  on  S20 

CHAPTER  XV. 

coessB  OP  m  vbnoos  bloob. 

Object  of  Venous  System :  Colour  of  its  Blood,  and  other  Properties.— Analyais  of  Serum. 
— Crassamentum,  analysis. — Colouring  Matter,  analysis. — Fibrine. — Apf>aratos  of  Ve- 
nous Blood :  Veins — arrangement— extremtties. — Connexion  with  Arteries  and  Ljm- 
nhatics,  in  the  Brain. — Valves,  where  found. — Right  Cavities  of  the  Heart :  Auncle, 
Ventricle. — Pulmonary  Arterv. — Propelling  Power  in  Veins  not  well  understood. — 
Hydrostatic  Principle  applicable  ta — Course  modified  by  a  number  of  Circumstances. 
— ^Absorption  by  the  Vems :  absorb  Liquids  and  Gases. — Experiinents  with  Camphor. 
— Effects  of  Air  and  other  Substances  injected  into  Veins. — Skm.  when  deprived  of 
Cuticle,  absorbs  rapidly. — Experiments  upon,  by  Seguin,  Hunter,  Flandrin,  Mmodie. 
— ^New  Facts  observed  respecting  Imbibition  of  Tisraes. — Great  Influence  on  Rieason- 
ings  of  Phjrsiologists. — Influence  of  wsrm  Water  injected  into  Veins. — Experimeitta. — 
How  far  is  Venous  Absorption  a  Physical  Phenomenon  ? — Experiments. — Psasage  of 
Venous  Blood  through  Right  Cavities  of  the  Heart. — Mode  of  penetrating  into  Auricle 
and  Ventricle. — Dilatation  of  Ventricle,  how  fitr  active. — Action  o(  Ventricle  in  agita 
ting  Blood  during  Systole. — Passage  of  Venous  Blood  through  Pulmonary  Artery. — 
Action  of  the  Signoid  Valves,  how  brou^t  in  contact. — Pulsation  of  the  Artery.  wnaL 
— Contraction  of  Right  Auricle. — Capacity  of  Arteries  increases  as  divided  into  Branch^ 
es.^Jontractions  of  Pulmonary  Artery  not  Muscular. —  Quantity  of  Blood  at  each 
Systole  of  Ventricle 3S4 

CHAPTER  XVL 

ON   BBSPIBATION,  OB  TBANSPOBMATIOIC  OP  TBITOUS  IXTO   ABTBBUL   BU>OD. 

Exposure  o(  Blood  to  Air,  indispensable  to  Life. — Structure  of  Lungs. — Immense  Sur- 
face en>oaed  to  Air.— Anatomy  of  these  Organs ;  spongy.— Bronchiae  —Areoles.— Eighth 
Pair  <M  Nerves. — Communication  between  Pulmonary  Artery  and  Veins. — C<Hiforma- 
tion  of  Thorax. — Diaphragm,  and  other  respiratory  Muscles. — Mechanism  of  Motion 
of  Chest — Views  of  HalW. — Action  of  Ribs. — Action  of  Air  in  expanding  the  Chest. 
— Mechanism  of  Inunration  and  Expiration. — Of  the  Air ;  its  Elasticity,  Gravity,  Eflect 
of  Heat,  Cold,  and  Humidity ;  it  reflects  and  refracts  Lignt ;  consists  m  Oxygen,  Azote, 
and  Carbonic  Acid. — Lungs  constantly  filled  with  Air. —  Structure  of  Larynx  and 
Trachea. — Action  of  Glottis  in  Respiration. — Number  of  respiratory  Acts  in  given  time. 
—  Quantity  of  Air  at  each.  —  Physical  and  Chemical  Changes  of  Air  in  Lungs. — 
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PRELIMINARY    OBSERVATIONS. 


Physiology,  or  Biology,  is  that  vast  natural  science  which  stud- 
ies life  wherever  it  exists,  and  investigates  its  general  characters. 
It  may  be  divided  into  Vegetable  Physiology^  which  is  confined  to 
vegetables;  Comparative  PAy^io/o^y,  which  treats  of  animals;  and 
Human  Physiology,  the  particular  object  of  which  is  man.  It  is  of 
this  last  that  we  propose  to  treat  in  the  following  worL 

Of  SuhstaTtces  and  their  Divisions. 

Tfce  term  substance,  or  body,  may  be  applied  to  everything 
which  is  capable  of  acting  upon  our  senses.  Substances  are  divi- 
ded into  ponderable  and  imponderable.  The  first  are  those  which 
act  on  several  of  our  senses,  and  the  existence  of  which  is  there- 
fore clearly  demonstrable,  as  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  bodies. 
The  second  are  those  which  do  not  act  in  general  upon  more 
than  one  of  our  senses,  the  existence  of  which  has  not  been  dem- 
onstrated, and  which  may,  perhaps,  be  but  a  modification  of  other 
bodies :  such  are  caloric,  light,  the  electric  and  magnetic  fluids. 
Ponderable  substances  are  endued  with  common  or  general, 
and  particular  or  secondary  properties.  The  general  properties 
6f  substances  are  extension,  divisibility,  impenetrability,  and  mo- 
bility. A  ponderable  body  possesses  always  these  four  proper- 
ties united.  The  secondary  properties  are  differeiil  in  diflferent 
bodies,  such  as  hardness,  porosity,  elasticity,  fluidity,  &c. ;  they, 
together  with  the  general  properties,  constitute  the  state  of  the 
body.  It  is  in  acquiring  or  losing  these  secondary  properties  that 
bodies  change  their  state :  e.  g.y  water  may  exist  under  the  form 
of  ice,  liquid,  or  vapour,  although  it  is  still  the  same  body.  To 
appear  successively  under  these  three  different  forms,  it  is  only 
necessary  that  they  should  acquire  or  lose  some  one  of  these  sec- 
ondary properties. 

Substances  are  simple  or  compound.  Simple  substances  occur 
rarely  in  nature,  but  are  almost  always  the  product  of  art;  indeed, 
they  are  only  called  simple  because  no  artificial  means  have  been 
discovered  of  decomposmg  them.  The  following  are  the  names 
of  bodies  at  present  considered  simple,  viz.,  oxygen,  chlorine. 
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lodinet  fluorine,  sulphur,  hydrogen,  aluminium,  yttrium,  glucinium, 
magnesium,  zinc,  iron,  tin,  arsenic,  molybdenum,  chromium,  tun^- 
stenium,  antimony,  uranium,  cerium,  cobalt,  titanium,  bismum, 
copper,  tellurium,  nickel,  lead,  mercury,  osmium,  silver,  rhodium, 
[>alladium,gold,  platina,  iridium,  borium,  carbon,  phosphorus,  azote, 
silicium,  zirconium,  columbium,  strontium,  barium,  sodium,  potas- 
sium, man^anesium,  calcium,  selenium,  lithium,  cadmium,  thorin- 
ium,  bromium. 

Compound^ substances  are  found  everywhere;  they  form  the 
mass  ot  this  globe,  and  of  almost  everything  which  we  see  upon 
its  surface.  There  are  some  substances,  the  composition  of  which 
does  not  undergo  any  spontaneous  change;  there  are  others,  a 
change  in  the  composition  of  which  is  constantly  taking  place. 
This  constitutes  a  ver>'  important  difference  in  bodies ;  they  are 
thus  ver}'  naturally  divided  into  two  classes.  Those  substances, 
the  composition  of  which  remain  constantly  the  same,  are  called 
dead^  inertj  inorganic  bodies;  those,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ele- 
ments of  which  are  continually  varying,  arc  called  livings  organ- 
ized bodies. 

The  custom  has  long  been  established  in  elementary  books  of 
pointing  out  the  difference  between  organic  and  inorganic  bodies. 
In  coniormity  to  this  usage,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  organic  and 
inorganic  bodies  differ  from  each  other  in  the  three  following  re- 
spects, viz. :  first,  in  form ;  second,  in  composition ;  third,  in  the 
laws  which  govern  their  changes  of  state.  The  ibUowing  table 
exhibits  the  most  remarkable  differences : 

Differences  between  Dead  Inorganic  and  Living  Organized 

Bodies. 


bodiM.    (  Volume  ladetenninate. 


roiiM. 

Form  rounded. 
Volume  determinate. 

tH<. 


I 


LiTuig 
bodice. 


C0MPO8fnO!f. 


inanaiiic. 
bodies.   ^ 


Sometimes  simple. 
Rsrely  formed  of  more  than 
three  elements. 

CODStSOt 

^•ch  pert  can  exist  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest. 

Capable  of  being  decompo- 
sed and  restored. 


Never  simple.  'V 

Having  at  feast  four  elements,  1 

often  eight  or  ten.  I 

Variable.  iLiving 

Each  part  more  or  less  depen-  /  hoHifis. 

dant  on  the  rest 
Capable  of  bong  decomposed, 

but  not  of  being  restored.     ^ 


i 


and 


,,,.„.„.,    Entirdf  snbmiasiTe  to  the 
^SSS^<     laws  of  attractioii  --^ 
*****^   I     chemical  aflSiiity. 


LAWS  WHICH  OOVBBN  THBM. 

Sabject    to    attraction    vdA\ 
chemical  affinity,  but  pre- 
aenting  manr 
that  camtot  be 
either  of  these  forces.  ) 


acuon    Boa  \ 


Among  these  characteristics  there  are  numerous  exceptions, 
and  some  which  may  hereafter  disappear.  For  example,  it  is 
Miid  that  living  bodies  may  be  decomposed,  but  cannot  be  recom- 
po^.  Neveithelen,  chemistry  has  succeeded  in  reproducing 
crrtain  oombim^ont  which  are  only  found  in  organized  bodies 
It  is  pombto  it  may  go  still  fiBirther. 
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Living  bodies  arrange  themselves  into  two  classes ;  the  one  in- 
cludes vegetaUes  and  the  other  animals. 

Differences  between  Vegetables  and  Animals. 


YXOETABLSS. 

Are  fixed  to  the  soil. 

Have  carbon  as  the  principal  base  of 

their  composition. 
Compoeed  (tf  four  or  five  elements. 

Recetre  from  around  them  their  ali- 
ment ready  prepared. 


ANIMALS. 

Have  the  power  of  locomotion. 

Have  azote  for  the  base  of  their  compo- 
sitioD. 

Often  composed  of  eight  as  ten  ele- 
ments. 

Are  compelled  to  act  upon  their  aliment 
to  render  it  suitable  to  nourish  them. 


Animals  are  extremely  numerous  and  diversified.  They  have 
been  divided  into  classes,  according  to  their  most  striking  differ- 
ences. This  arrangement  of  animals  is  founded  on  their  forms 
and  superficial  characters.  When  we  become  better  acquainted 
with  their  functions  and  physiological  phenomena,  it  will  probably 
imdergo  numerous  modifications.  Man  is  placed  in  the  class  of 
mammiferous  animals,  a  class  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  di- 
visicms,  comprehending  different  animals. 

Man,  zoologically  speaking,  then,  is  one  of  the  mammiferi ;  he 
presents  all  the  characters  of  this  class  of  animals,  but  is  distin- 
guished from  them  by  some  striking  peculiarities,  and  especially 
by  his  intelligence  and  the  superiority  of  his  instincts.  Neverthe- 
less, in  these  respects  there  are  great  differences  among  meiSL 
These  differences  depend  upon  the  different  varieties  of  the  hu- 
man species,  and  the  faculties  of  individuals  of  the  same  varie^. 
There  are  races  of  men  who  differ  little  from  other  animals. 
Physiology  thus  far,  if  the  expression  be  allowable,  has  been  e»- 
pecially  concerned  with  the  variety  of  which  we  form  a  part.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  treat  generally  of  man,  but  this  supposes  an 
acquaintance  with  each  variety,  which  is  not  at  present  prac- 
ticable. 

Structure  of  the  Body  of  Man. 

If  we  would  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  that  liv- 
ing man  presents,  we  must  first  form  some  idea  of  the  construc- 
tion of  his  body,  and  of  the  different  substances  which  compose  it 

The  most  superficial  examination  shows  that  the  bodies  of  all 
animals,  of  every  living  being,  and  in  this  respect  that  of  man  does 
not  differ,  is  composed  of  soUds  and  fluids.  The  proportion  of 
fluids  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  solids.  If  the  body  of  a  man 
weighing  120  pounds  be  exposed  to  causes  which  drive  off  the 
fluii&,  it  may  be  reduced  to  10  pounds.  This  depreciation  may 
be  carried  still  farther.  If  the  residue  be  subjected  to  calcination, 
it  will  be  still  much  more  reduced,  perhaps  to  one  pound.  At  the 
commencement  of  its  existence,  tne  anunal  consists  entirely  of 
liquid. 

In  the  living  and  developed  animal,  the  fluids  are,  for  the  most 
part,  combined  or  simply  imbibed  into  the  solid  parts,  of  which 
they  determine  the  volume,  form,  and  genera]  physical  properties. 
Another  part  of  the  fluids  is  contained  either  in  canals,  in  which 
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the^  move,  or  in  cavities  more  or  less  spacious,  in  which  thev  re- 
mam.  Until  lately,  little  has  been  known  of  the  union  oi  the 
fluids  and  solids,  but  we  have  reason  to  hope  much  in  this  respect 
from  the  rapid  progress  of  organic  chemistry. 

Solids  of  the  Human  Body. 

The  solids  afiect  a  great  number  of  different  forms ;  there  are 
those  solids  which  form  the  organs,  the  tissues,  the  parenchyma ; 
their  mechanical  analysis  shows  that  they  may  be  reduced  to 
small  fibres,  lamellae,  or  small  grains.  In  looking  at  them  through 
the  microscope,  they  appear  like  assemblages  of  small  molecules, 
the  dimensions  of  which  have  been  estimated  at  about  the  300th 
part  of  one  millimetre. 

If  the  progress  of  the  mind  in  physiological  studies  had  been 
guided  by  reason,  the  first  step  would  have  oeen  to  ascertain  pre- 
cisely the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  different  tissues 
and  fluids  which  compose  our  bodies.  This  point  being  settled, 
it  would  have  been  much  easier  to  distinguish  and  study  the  prop- 
erties which  life  imparts  or  takes  away  from  our  elements.  But 
this  course  has  not  been  pursued;  physics  and  chemistry  have 
scarcely  been  referred  to  by  physiologists ;  thus  many  injurious 
prejudices  have  been  introduced  at  the  very  basis  of  the  science. 
But  our  gratitude  is  due  to  Bichat  for  having  made  an  attempt  of 
this  kind.  Availing  himself  of  the  happy  idea  of  the  venerable 
Pinel  respecting  the  distinction  of  the  solid  elements  of  the  animal 
economy  into  systems,  he  founded  general  anatomy,  and  sought 
to  recognise  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  organs, 
and  of  their  elements.  Unfortunately,  at  the  epoch  at  which  he 
wrote,  he  could  only  obtain  superficial  and  inaccurate  informar 
tion.  In  this  respect  the  science  requires  at  present  a  complete 
renovation.  Also,  the  following  table,  which  presents  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  different  tissues  of  the  animal  economy,  notwithstand- 
ing the  improvements  it  has  undergone  since  the  time  of  Bichat, 
can  only  be  considered  approximative  and  provisional. 

*  These  visible  molecules  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  atoms  or  particles  which, 
according  to  natural  philosophers  and  chemists,  form  all  bodies.  The  last  are  sunple  ab- 
iknctions,  convenient  to  explain  many  physical  and  chemical  phenomena.  In  reality  we 
know  nothing  of  the  intimate  disposition  of  matter  in  bodies.  It  is  beyond  the  ken  ot  our 
tenses,  as  the  infusory  animals,  tne  globules  of  fluids,  &c.,  were  before  the  invention  of  the 
mlcroecope.  He  who  shall  discover  an  instrument  by  which  we  may  perceive  the  inti- 
mate arrangement  of  matter,  will  enrich  the  field  of  human  knowledge,  and  immortalize 
himmU, 

The  ancients  believed  that  all  the  solids  may  be  traced  back  to  a  simple  fibre,  which 
they  supposed  was  formed  of  earth,  oil,  and  iron.  Haller,  who  admitted  this  iaea,  ac- 
knowledges that  it  is  onl3r  perceptible  to  the  mind's  eye.  Ifwisibdis  est  eafhra ;  sola  ads 
mmtis  distmgutmus.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  it  did  not  exist  at  all,  of  which  no  one  now 
doubts.  The  ancients,  likewise,  admitted  secondary  fibres,  which  they  supposed  were  mod- 
ifications of  the  simple  fibre,  as  the  nervous,  muscular,  parenchymatous,  and  osseous  fibre. 
M.  Chaussier  has  proposed  to  admit  four  kinds  of  fibres,  viz.,  laminar,  nervous,  muscular, 
tnd  albugineous. 
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Tabk  of  the  Tissues  of  the  Human  Body. 


I. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Cellular. 
Vaacnlar 

Nerrous 
Osseous. 


(Arterial. 

<  Venous. 

C  Lymphatic. 
(  CereoraL 

<  Of  the  ganglioQs. 


7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 


{Fibrous. 
Fibnxartilaginous. 
Dermoid. 

'"-»'" la^SSy. 

Erectile. 
Mucous. 
Serous. 


Homy,  or  epidermic 
Parenchymatous. 


i 


Pilous. 

Epidermic. 

Glandular. 


These  difierent  tissues^  with  the  fluids^  compose  the  organs  or 
instroments  of  hfe.  When  several  oj^ans  tend  to  one  common  end, 
they  may  be  called  an  apparatus.  The  number  of  these  and  their 
arrangement  constitute  the  differences  between  animals. 

Physical  Properties  of  the  Organs. 

The  examination  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  organs  shows 
that  they  possess  most  of  those  which  belong  to  inorganic  bodies; 
there  are  difierent  degrees  of  hardness,  from  that  of  silex  to  great 
softness,  elasticity,  transparency,  refrangibility,  colours  and  forms 
extremely  varied,  &c.  All  these  properties  are  important  during 
life,  which  in  many  instances  depend  upon  their  integrity.  View- 
ed in  this  relation,  the  human  body  offers  many  arrangements 
which  leave  no  doubt  of  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  natural 
philosophy  to  enable  us  to  study  life.  It  presents  a  curious  and 
complicated  optical  instrument;  an  acoustic  apparatus;  an  hy- 
draulic machine  most  ingeniously  arranged  to  circulate  a  fluid ; 
a  piece  of  mechanism  admirable  for  the  multiplicity  of  the  pieces 
which  compose  it,  its  strength,  and  the  diversity  oi  the  motions  it 
is  capable  of  executing,  &c. 

Among  the  physical  properties  of  the  organic  tissues,  there  are 
some  which  merit  special  attention,  because  they  are  common  to  all 
the  tissues,  are  kept  in  constant  operation  during  life,  and  preside 
over  many  of  the  functions.  It  is  the  more  important  to  point 
them  out  to  the  attention  of  beginners,  as  they  are  doubted  by 
many  physiologists.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  and  to 
which  I  not  long  since  called  the  attention  of  phyflolo^ists,  is  the 
property  of  imbibition^  which  exists  in  all  the  tissues.  If  we  place 
any  liquid  in  contact  with  an  organ,  a  membrane,  or  tissue,  in  a. 
shorter  or  longer  time  the  liquid  will  pass  into  the  areoles  of  the 
organ  or  tissue,  as  it  would  have  penetrated  into  the  (xells  of  a 
sponge  or  of  a  porous  stone.  The  time  required  for  the  imbibi- 
tion will  depend  On  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  its  temperature,  and 
the  particular  tissue,  but  in  all  the  imbibition  will  take  place.  In 
this  respect  some  of  the  tissues  are  true  sponges,  which  absortv 
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promptly,  as  the  serous  membranes  and  small  vessels ;  others  re* 
sist  for  some  time,  as  the  epidermis. 

This  property  belongs  not  only  to  animals,  but  to  all  organized 
beinj?s ;  it  exercises  an  evident  innuence  on  many  of  the  phenomena 
of  life.  M.  Dutrochet  remarked  a  curious  fact  relative  to  imbibi- 
tion ;  it  is,  that  if  a  membrane  be  placed^  in  contact  at  its  opposite 
sides  with  two  liquids  having  different  'degrees  of  viscidity,  that 
the  least  viscid  passes  through  the  membrane  and  mixes  with  the 
most  viscid,  until  its  viscidity  is  much  diminished.  Then  a  part 
of  the  liquid,  the  viscidity  of  which  is  diminished,  passes  back 
through  the  membrane,  and  thus  the  two  liquids  acquire  an  equal 
degree  of  viscidity.  M.  Dutrochet  called  the  first  phenomena 
endosmosisj  and  the  second  ezosmosis.  These  phenomena  require 
farther  examination ;  the  author  of  this  discovery  has  exaggerated 
its  importance,  and  is  engaged  in  suppositions  which  have  turned 
lum  from  the  experimental  course,  that  he  should  not  have  aban- 
doned. 

M.  Chevreuil  has  made  an  interesting  observation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  imbibition.  Several  of  our  tissues  owe  their  physical  prop- 
erties to  the  water  they  retain,  or,  rather,  the  water  they  have  im- 
bibed. If  this  water  is  removed,  they  change,  and  become  unfit 
for  the  purposes  which  they  fulfil  dunng  life.  But  they  recover 
their  properties  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  the 
water,  and  it  penetrates  them.  They  may  thus  lose  and  recover 
a  number  of  tmies  their  physical  properties. 

Another  physical  property  to  which  physiologists  have  given 
little  attention,  is  in  respect  to  the  membranes.  The  lamellae 
which  compose  them  are  so  arranged  that  gases  traverse  them 
with  but  little  difficulty.  If  we  take  a  bladder  and  fill  it  with 
pure  hydrogen  gas,  and  afterward  leave  it  in  contact  with  the 
atmosphere,  in  a  short  time  the  hydrogen  will  have  lost  its  purity, 
and  will  be  mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  which  has  penetrated  into 
the  bladder.  The  rapidity  of  this  phenomenon  depends  upon  the 
thickness  and  density  of  the  bladder.  This  presides  over  one  of 
the  most  useful  acts  of  life,  respiration ;  it  remains  after  death. 

There  is  still  another  physical  property  which  our  tissues  and 
wlK>le  bodies  possess,  similar  to  inorganic  substances.  It  is  that 
of  evaporation.  Whenever  we  are  placed  under  circumstances 
favourable  to  this  process,  it  occurs  precisely  as  in  other  bodies. 
The  watery  parts  of  the  fluids  pass  off  in  vapour,  the  loss  being 
proportioned  t^  those  conditions  which  favour  evaporation.  'This 
physical  property  has  so  great  an  influence  on  certain  animals  that 
they  die  in  a  few  instants  if  the  evaporation  of  their  liquids  takes 
place  with  great  rapidity. 

Chemical  Properties  of  the  Organs. 

In  the  operations  going  on  in  our  bodies^  we  recognise  nu- 
merous phenomena  of  a  chemical  nature.     In  the  digestive  ap* 
Gratus  we  find  certain  arrangements  analogous  to  those  of  the 
)oratory«    The  lungs  may  be  considered  a  sort  of  apparatus  of 
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combuBticOy  where,  by  a  simple  contrivance,  the  combustible  is 
burned  alowjy,  so  as  to  produce  a  uniform  heat  If  we  examine 
the  chemical  composition  of  our  bodies,  we  remark  that  it  is  form- 
ed of  difierent  elements ;  some  similar  to  those  of  inorganic 
bodies,  as  water,  carbonic  acid,  chlorures  of  sodium  and  calcium, 
and  sometimes  of  compounds  which  are  only  met  with  in  organic 
bodies. 

• 

Elements  which  enter  into  the  Chemical  Composition  of  the 

Organs. 

Sixteen  simple  bodies  or  elements  enter  into  the  composition  of 
aiiimahL    Other  elements,  under  eertain  circumstances,  may  trav- 
erse the  animal  organism,  but  they  do  not  remain  long,  or  they« 
become  injurious. 

hunediate  Principles  of  the  Body  of  Man. 

These  are  divided  into  azotic  and  non-azotic. 

The  azotic  principles  are  albumen,  fibrine,  gelatine,  mucus,  ca- 
seum,  urea,  uric  acid,  osmazome,  the  red  colouring  principle  of 
the  blood,  the  yellow  colouring  principle. 

The  non-azotic  principles  are  oleine,  steorine,  the  fatty  matter 
of  the  brain  and  nerves,  the  acetic  acid,  the  lactic  acid,  the  oxal- 
ic acid,  soracic  acid,  the  sugar  of  milk  and  of  diabetes,  picromel, 
cholesterine,  the  colouring  principles  of  the  bile,  and  other  liquids 
or  solids  which  become  coloured  accidentally. 

The  immediate  organic  principles  are,  in  general,  formed  of 
three  or  four  elements:  oxygen,  azote,  hydrogen,  and  carbon. 
The  first  three  being  gaseous  in  a  free  state,  tend  continually  to 
abandon  the  solid  form,  and  this  tendency  is  much  augmented  by 
the  natural  temperature  of  the  living  body,  and  by  the  affinity 
which  solicits  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  to  unite  to  form  water, 
and  the  oxygen  and  carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid,  and  the  azote 
and  hydrogen  to  produce  ammonia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  car- 
bon and  hydrogen  not  finding  in  the  organism  sufficient  oxygen  to 
convert  themselves  into  carbonic  acid,  these  bodies  have  an  evident 
tendency  to  absorb  oxygen  from  the  atmospheric  air,  and  this  dis- 
position is  increased  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  body  and  the 
contact  of  water,  which  diminishes  the  cohesion  of  compounds, 
and  thus  favours  new  combinations.  From  these  difierent  causes 
results  the  long-known  fact,  that  the  dead  animal  body  has  a 
great  tendency  to  decomposition,  in  consequence  of  the  continual 
eflfort  of  these  elements  to  return  to  their  original  condition,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  laws  of  nature. 

Cf  the  Fluids  or  Humours. 

The  fluids  of  animal  bodies,  especially  man,  greatly  exceed  tlic 
solid  parts.  In  the  adult,  they  are  as  nine  to  one.  Professor 
Chaussier  placed  a  body,  weighing  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,  in  an  oven ;  after  being  allowed  to  dry  for  several  days, 
it  was  found  to  be  reduced  to  twelve  pounds.    It  has  been  long 
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remarked,  that  dead  bodies  which  have  been  found,  after  h&ring 
been  long  buried  in  the  burning  sands  of  Arabia,  have  undergone 
an  astonishing  diminution  of  weight  The  animal  fluids  are  some* 
times  contained  in  vessels,  in  wmch  they  move  with  a  greater  oi 
less  degree  of  rapidity,  sometimes  in  spaces  called  areoU$  or  voc- 
uoks,  where  they  are  deposited;  at  others  they  are  placed  in 
considerable  cavities,  where  they  remain  for  some  time;  lastly, 
in  the  greater  number  of  instances  they  are  imbibed  into  the  sol- 
ids, of  which  they  become  an  essential  part 

lAst  of  the  Liquids  or  Humours  of  the  Body, 

{The  most  imporUnt  <tf  all  tba  fluids,  from  it» 
quantity,  its  nature,  its  vital  properties ;  the  source 
of  ril  theother  humoars,  its  loss  leads  immediatily 
to  death,  and  its  alterations  are  followed  by  dis- 
order of  the  functions. 

5  A  sort  ui  imperfect  blood,  found  frequently  in 
small  qnantily  in  a  particular  order  of  Tessels ;  it* 
uses  but  little  known. 

3d.  The  Cephalo^inal  Liquid      .     |  ^^^  ro™«jd«  tJ»  «rt^ 

4th.  The  Aqueous  and  Vitreous  Hu-\ 

5th.  ThTcS^stailine  :  f    Assist  in  vision  by  their  physical  properties. 

6th.  The  Pigmentum  Ni^m    .        J 

7th.  The  Labyrinthine  Liquor  of  the  )     jj^  unknown. 

JC(8r  •  «  .  •  y 

fi*u  rpi...  1?.*  S     Surrounds  the  organs,  and  protects  them  by 

8th.  The  Fat      .       .       .       .        ^  ^^^  physical  properties. 

9th.  The  Maxrow  FiUs  the  cavities  of  the  honest 

1/wk  Ti»«  G«^^^m  i     Favours  motion  by  diminishing  the  friction  of 

10th.  The  Synovia     .       .^     .        {  the  movable  surfaces  in  contact 

11th.  Serosity  of  the  Cellular  Tissue       Use  analogous  to  that  of  the  synovia. 
^'^'  *b™2  "^  *^.  ®'""'  """■  }     Lubricatei  the  .luiiice  of  tbes.  membw>e. 

the  Sweat       ....        J  of  the  body. 
14th.  The^Unctuous  Humour  of  the  ^     p„^„  j^  j,„^,  ^^^  ^^.p,  j^;^ 

ic^^x.  \g ,  ,                                     5  Covers  the  mucoue  membranes,  and  protecta 

16th.  Mucus       .       .       •       •        ^  from  iniurious  contact 

16th.  The  Gasthc  Juice    .  Dissolves  the  aliments  in  the  stomach. 

17th.  The  Pulmonary  Transpiration  Concurs  in  respiration. 
18th.  The  Liquid  that  fills  the  cells  "j 
of  the  Thymus                      1 

19th.   The^Liquicf  of  the  Thyroid  I  jj^  ^^^^ 

20th.  The  Liquid  that  fills  the  Cap- 

sula  Renales  .       .       .        ) 
Slat  Chatsie      ....  Facilitates  the  motions  of  the  eyelids  and  eyes, 

22d.  The  Cerumen    .  Protecu  the  auditory  passage. 

23d.  Th^Humour  at  the  RooU  of  the  |     p,^.^^,  ^^  flexibility. 

24th.  The SebwioyHumouron  the  )     p^^^„  ^j,^  ^^^      ^^  ^^^^  ^^  pressuie 

of  GraeiS^  )  ""^"^^  ^  »®°*^  ^'^^  undeTgoT^ 

25th.  The  Tears        .       .       .        <     Protect  the  eye,  and  are  means  of  expression. 

m:ThIpi'cre«icJuice       !         I     Co™n.r  in  dige.Uoa 

^ ,    ^.    --  .  (     The  residue  of  the  chemical  operations  of  the 

28th.  The  Urme        .       .       .        ^  ^^  '^ 

39Ui.  The  Chyle  Fluid  nutritive  extract  of  the  alimentsw 

All  these  liquids,  and  some  others  not  motioned,  are  commcHi 
to  both  sexes. 
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The  AuidB  peculiar  to  man  are, 

Itt  The  Prostatic  Homoor  Contributes  to  fecuudation. 

"^  "^Gh^  !"^  ^"^^^^  I    U.e.nnkBown. 
ad.  The  Semen .       .       .       ,  Fecundating  fluid. 

The  fluids  peculiar  to  women  are« 

Iflt  The  Milk    ....  To  nourish  the  infant 

td.  TheFluidorilieyesicleeofaieOTa-' 

na         .       •       «       • 

ad.  The  Liquid  of  the  Corpora  Lutea         I     rr— fi,n«  «-«-^#io« 
4th.  «         -      Chorion  .  <    Useful  m  generation. 

5Ch.  '*         *'      Amnion  . 

6Ul  •*         "      Umbilical  Veside 

The  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  fluids  are  very  va- 
rious. Many  resemble  each  other,  but  no  two  are  precisely  alike. 
At  all  times,  great  importance  has  been  attached  to  a  methodical 
arran^ment  of  tliem,  and  we  find  that  different  classifications 
have  been  adopted,  according  to  the  prevailing  doctrines  of  the 
schools  at  different  periods.  Thus,  the  ancients,  who  laid  great 
emphasis  on  the  influence  of  the  four  elements  in  the  operations 
of  Nature,  asserted  that  there  were  four  principal  humours  in  the 
body,  viz.,  the  blood,  the  lymph,  the  yellow,  and  the  black  bile ; 
and  that  these  four  humours  corresponded  to  the  four  elemaits, 
the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  the  four  parts  of  the  day,  and  the 
four  temperaments. 

In  more  modem  times,  other  divisions  have  been  substituted  for 
this  classificaticm  of  the  ancients.  Thus,  they  were  at  one  time 
divided  into  three  classes,  viz.,  1st,  the  chyme  and  chyle;  2d, the 
blood ;  3d,  the  humours  secreted  from  the  blood.  Some  authors 
have  thought  it  sufficient  to  arrange  them  into  ti^o  classes :  1st, 
fluids  which  are  usefiil  as  aliments ;  2d,  those  which  are  useless 
in  this  respect  The  first  are  called  recrementitialj  that  is,  hu- 
mours which,  after  their  formation,  are  destined  to  nourish  the 
body ;  the  second,  excremeniitialy  or  those  which  are  thrown  out 
of  the  economy ;  those  humours  which  participate  in  these  two 
characters  have,  for  this  reason,  received  the  appellation  of  excrs- 
mento-recrementitial.  Chemists  have  lately  endeavoured  to  clas- 
sify the  humours  according  to  their  peculiar  nature ;  as  the  albth 
minous,  fibrous,  and  aqueous  humours,  dec.  But  the  classifica- 
^n  of  Professor  Chaussier  will  be  found  to  be  the  best.  This 
has  no  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  fluids,  or  the  uses  to  which  they 
are  destined,  but  is  founded  on  the  mode  of  their  formation,  the 
only  character  which  remains  always  the  same. 

The  following  is  his  classification : 

1st  The  Blood. 

2d.  The  Lymph. 

3d.  Perspiratory  fluids,  which  comprehend  the  cutaneous  trans- 

I>iration ;  the  transpiration  of  the  mucous,  serous^  synovia),  cellu- 
ar,  adipose,  and  medullary  membranes,  the  interior  of  the  thy  n>id 
thymus,  the  eye  and  ear. 

4tlL  The  follicular  fluids ;  the  fatty  humour  of  the  skin,  the  se- 
baceous humour  of  the  eyelids,  the  mucus  of  the  glands  and  ibi- 
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licles  of  the  tonsils,  the  cordia  and  parts  about  the  arms  and  pros- 
tate, &c. 

5th.  The  tears,  saliva,  pancreatic  juice,  bile,  urine,  the  fliud  of 
the  glands  of  Cowper,  semen,  milk,  of  the  capsulsB  renales,  the 
mammse,  and  the  testicles  in  new-bom  children. 

6th.  The  chyme  and  chyle. 

But  the  number  of  the  humours  is  not  so  ffreat  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  classify  them.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  studying  ihem 
separately.  When  once  known  individually,  all  classification  be- 
comes superfluous. 

Physical  Properties  qf  the  Flmids. 

These  are  of  considerable  importanee :  those  to  wliicb  we  have 
already  referred  are  viscidity^  transpureiuy^  cohur^  adswr^  &c 
The  viscid  fluids  are  found  wherever  there  ajis  membranes  }o  be 

E reserved,  friction  to  be  diminished,  and  polished  surfaces  to  be 
ibricated. 

Transparency  is  especially  found  in  the  fluids  of  the  organ  des- 
tined to  act  on  ught  Many  other  fluids  present  this  character  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree.    ^ 

The  colours  of  the  fluids  vary  but  little ;  many  of  them  are  col- 
ourless. 

Red  of  difiercnt  tints,  yellow,  and  black  are  the  chief  colours ; 
even  these  result  from  two  colouring  matters,  which,  by  their  dif- 
ferent modifications,  produce  all  the  other  shades^ 

The  odours  of  the  fluids  are  very  various^ 

Certain  fluids  present  to  the  microscope  a  remarkaUe  appear- 
ance ;  there  ajre  myriads  of  globules  of  a  regular  form  and  con- 
stant size.  These  globules  are  particularly  met  in  the  blood, 
lymph,  chyle,  and  milL  The  semen,  when  examined  by  the  mi- 
croscope, often  exhibits  a  great  number  of  minute  animals,  which 
move  with  ^at  agility.  But  the  presence  of  these  singular  be* 
ings  is  far  from  being  as  uniform  as  the  globules  of  which  we 
have  spoken.  They  are  only  observed  duru]^  certain  periods  of 
life  and  in  health. 

Chemical  Properties  of  the  Fluids. 

The  chemical  qualities  of  the  fluids  are  interesting  to  the  phys- 
iologist Many  of  the  important  vital  actions  depend  immedi- 
ately on  these  properties.  Unfortunately,  this  part  of  the  science 
is  at  present  but  little  advanced;  nevertheless,  chemistry  has 
furnished  some  useful  information  on  this  subject  We  know  that 
the  composition  of  the  fluids  does  not  difler  essentially  from  the 
solids.  There  are  the  same  immediate  principles  and  the  same  el- 
ements. If  we  drive  ofi"  by  evaporation  a  part  of  the  water  which 
many  of  the  fluids  contain,  we  oDtain  a  semi-solidified  mass,  which 
has  a  great  analogy  in  its  composition  with  the  true  solids.  This 
is  not  surprising,  as  in  the  living  body  the  fluids  are  continually 
transformed  into  sohds,  and  the  solids  into  fluids.  Most  of  the 
fluids  exhale  carbonic  add,  and  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air.    G^;^ 
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evally  speaking,  the  fluids  have  a  stronger  tendency  to  decomposi- 
tion than  the  soUds.  The  immediate  principles  of  the  fluids  also 
contain  more  azote,  pr  caseum  and  urea*  which  are  most  rapidly 
decomposed. 

Vital  Properties. 

Besides  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  solids  and 
fluids,  we  also  witness  many  phenomena  not  observed  in  inorgan- 
ic matter,  which  constitute  the  essential  qharacters  of  life.  It 
would  have  been  wise  to  have  studied  each  of  these  phenomena 
separately,  and  to  have  thus  acquired  a  precise  notion  of  the  spe- 
cial attributes  of  living  organized  bodies.  But  to  obtain  such  a 
result,  which  would  be  capable  of  so  many  useful  applications,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  separate  carefully  in  the  living  being  that 
which  is  chemical  or  physical  from  that  which  is  purely  vital 
Now  this  distinction  has  always  been  found  impracticable,  from 
the  imperfection  of  our  means  of  physical  analysis.  Even  at  the 
present  time,  when  these  means  have  acquired  a  greater  degree 
of  certainty  and  precision  than  at  any  former  period,  this  distmc- 
tion  would  be  found  extremely  diflicjglt,  and  would  require  for  its 
execution  a  mind  of  a  pecuUar  cast.  But  this  course  has  not  been 
adopted.  There  have  been  established,  or,  rather,  imagined^  cer- 
tain vital  properties,  and  it  has  been  consequently  aflirmed  that 
living  bodies  are  in  a  perpetual  struggle  with  the  general  laws  of 
Nature ;  an  idea  inexpressibly  absurd.  That  the  ancients  should 
have  believed  that  such  a  struggle  existed  between  the  laws  which 
govern  the  microcosm  or  Uttle  world,  and  the  macrocosm  or  uni- 
verse, is  not  surprising,  when  we  recollect  their  ignorance  of  both 
organic  and  inorganic  l3odies.  But  now  that  the  physical  sciences 
have  become  so  much  improved,  and  made  us  acquainted  with 
many  very  important  laws  of  Nature,  we  perceive  that  these  laws 
exert  an  evident  influence  upon  animals.  It  is  true  that  the  living 
organs  present  phenomena  which  cannot  be  explained  by  mere 
physical  laws,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  opposed  to  each 
other ;  that  there  should  be,  for  example,  any  opposition  between 
sensibility  and  gravity,  or  between  contractility  and  chemical  af- 
finity. These  things  are  only  diflerent,  not  contrary  to  each 
other.  , 

The  vital  properties,  as  generally  admitted,  have  received  dif- 
ferent names. 

Ist.  Organic  Sensibility ^  nutritive,  vegetative,  and  molecular. 

2d.  Organic  Contractility^  insensible,  nutritive,  and  fibrillous, 
tone^  tonicity. 

3d.  Cere&ral  Sensibility ^  animal,  perceptive,  &c. 

4th.  Sensible  organic  (iontractilUy^  irritability,  vermicular  mo- 
tion* 

5th.   Voluntary  Contractility^  animal,  of  relation,  &c. 

Of  these  properties,  some  are  considered  common  to  all  living 
bodies,  others  peculiar  to  certain  parts  of  animals. 

If  they  existed,  the  first  only  would  deserve  the  name  of  vital 
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aertieSf  inasmuch  as  they  are  characteristic  of  life  wherever  it 
und.    But  many  of  these  properties  have  no  real  existence; 
they  have  been  imagined  by  physiologists,  to  enable  them  to  ex- 

i}lam  phenomena  beyond  the  reach  of  our  senses,  and,  consequent- 
y,  unknown.  Our  organs  nourish  themselves,  but  we  are  igno- 
rant of  the  mode  by  which  this  vital  act  is  accomplished.  To  be- 
come acquainted  with  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  many 
experiments,  and  to  invent  instruments  which  would  subject  to 
our  examination  things  that  are  beyond  the  comizance  of  our 
senses.  The  substitution  of  a  fiction  has  been  found  more  sim- 
ple and  easy.  "  Thus  it  is  said  the  organs  are  composed  of  mole- 
cules, which  are  sensible  (a  mere  gratuitous  supposition) ;  they 
distinguish,  in  the  nutritious  fluids  which  are  presented  to  them, 
the  elements  which  are  fitted  to  repair  their  waste.'*  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  these  molecules  are  endued,  not  only  with  sensibili^, 
but  discernment  But,  in  supposing  that  the  molecules  are  capa- 
ble of  discerning  the  materials  suitable  to  repair  their  waste,  but 
half  the  phenomena  is  explained ;  it  is  also  necessary  that  they 
should  appropriate  these  materials.  It  has  been  attempted  to  re- 
move this  dimculty  by  the  supposition  of  insensibk  contractility  ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  by  what  sort  of  motion  a  molecule 
can  seize  upon  the  nutritive  materials.  Who  does  not  see,  in  this 
little  history,  a  mere  metaphor  of  the  history  of  an  animal  or  of 
man  f  It  is  the  anthropomorphism  of  the  pmlosophers  applied  to 
molecules.  The  most  curious  part  of  it  is,  that  the  mind  can  rest 
satisfied  with  such  mystification. 

This  is  not  all,  the  romance  is  pushed  still  farther:  it  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  diseases  which  are  an  exaltation^  or  weakening  or 
perturbation  of  the  vital  properties ;  hence  therapeutics^  the  object 
of  which  is  to  restore  tJie  vital  properties  to  their  normal  type. 
This  is  the  foundation  of  systematic  medicine.  The  student  of 
medicine  knows  no  way  of  avoiding  this:  the  only  way  to  do  so 
is  to  learn  early  to  say  to  himself,  ido  not  know;  this  is  the  first 
step  towards  discovering  the  truth. 

The  other  vital  properties  are  peculiar  to  certain  animals,  or, 
perhaps,  to  some  part  of  them ;  such  is  sensible  organic  contrac- 
tility^ as  seen  in  the  heart,  alimentary  canal,  bladder,  &c.,  but 
which  is  not  observed  in  other  partis  of  the  economy. 

Cerebral  or  animal  sensibility^  according  to  Bichat,  as  well  as 
voluntary  contractility^  can  only  be  accounted  among  the  number 
of  vital  properties  by  an  abuse  of  terms.  It  is  evident  that  these 
are  the  functions  or  the  results  of  the  actions  of  several  organs, 
which  have  one  common  end.  We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  force 
of  vital  resistance^  vital  affinity^  caloricity^  &c.,  because  these  pre- 
tended properties,  though  proposed  by  men  of  ability,  have  not 
excited  much  attention  among  physiologists,  and,  besides,  have 
not  more  reality  than  most  of  those  of  wnich  we  have  spoken. 

The  doctrine  of  the  vital  properties  have  not,  fortunately,  been 
applied  tb  the  fl\^ds,  though  they  are  admitted  to  possess  life.  A 
much  more  |Mosophical  method  has  been  pursued  with  respect 
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to  ihcm ;  for  it  was  not  admitted  that  they  were  endowed  with  life 
until  this  was  proved.  Thus  their  vitality  has  been  inferred  from 
llieir  preservbg  their  fluidity  while  ihey  remain  in  certain  parts 
of  the  living  body;  the  plastic  powers  of  some,  and  their  capacity 
to  evolve  caJoric.  These  are  the  principal  phenomena  which,  ac- 
cording to  some  modem  physiologists,  indicate  the  life  of  the  llmds. 
Bui  oijy  the  blood,  lymph,  chyle,  and  a  few  others  of  the  fluids 
destined  to  nutrition,  present  these  characters.  The  excrementi- 
tiol  Quids,  as  the  bite,  urine,  cutaneous  transpiration,  &c.,  do  not 

Sussess  these  qualities  ;  hence,  What  is  called  the  vitality  of  the 
uids  does  not  exist  in  the  latter. 

Causes  of  the  Phenomena  peculiar  io  Living  Bodies. 

From  the  earliest  antiquity,  it  has  been  observed  that  the  great- 
er number  of  phenomena  which  lake  place  in  living  bodies  arc 
essentially  diflerent  from  tliose  that  occur  in  dead,  inorganic  mat- 
ter. One  particular  cause  has  been  assigned  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena observed  in  living  bodies.  This  cause  has  received  dif- 
ferent names.  It  was  denominated  by  Hippocrates,  ifivat^  (Na- 
ture) !  by  Aristotle,  moving  and  generaiive  principle;  by  Boer- 
hiave,  impetum  facient :  by  Van  Helmont,  arcAca ;  by  Staal.  sou/; 
others,  again,  have  called  it  vis  insita,  vis  vita.  Sec.  M.  Chaus- 
sier,  in  his  learned  lectures,  and  in  his  synopsis  of  the  characters  of 
vital  power,  has  adopted  the  name  "force  vilak."*  It  ia  not  worth 
while  to  eodeavour  to  deceive  ourselves  by  this  expression,  "force 
vitale,"  or  vital  power.  It  does  not  and  cannot  mean  anything 
(ilse  than  the  unknown  cause  of  vital  phenomena. 

But  what  signifies  all  these  expressions  ?  They  must  have  one 
of  two  meanings:  either  that  of  entities,  to  which  belong  the  pow- 
er of  producing  vital  phenomena  i  but,  iu  supposing  this,  do  we 
not  resemble  savages,  who,  after  having  rudely  sculptured  a  stone, 
call  it  a  God  ?  Or  we  assert  that  these  words, /orce  vitale.  desig- 
nate the  unknown,  and,  perhaps,  incomprehensible  cause  or  causes 
of  vital  phenomena.  If  the  latter,  it  must  be  confessed  that  science 
has  gained  nothing  by  these  inventions. 

In  the  same  manner,  say  these  physiologists,  as  attraction  pre- 
sides over  the  changes  of  state  in  dead  matter,  does  the  vital  pow- 
er control  the  modifications  of  organized  bodies.  But  they  fall 
into  an  error,  for  vital  power  and  attraction  cannot  well  be  com- 
pared to  each  other ;  the  laws  of  this  last  are  perfectly  known ; 
those  of  vital  power  entirely  unknown.  Physiology  is,  at  this 
time,  precisely  m  the  state  in  which  the  physical  sciences  existed 
before  the  discoveries  of  Newton,  and  it  requires  a  genius  of  the 
liigheBt  order  to  discover  the  laws  of  vital  power,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Newton  made  known  those  of  attraction.  The  glory 
of  this  great  man  does  not  consist  in  having  discovered  attrac- 
^OD,  as  some  believe,  for  before  his  time  this  cause  was  known, 
but  in  liuving  shown  that  this  power  "  acts  directly  in  proportion 
to  the  mass,  and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances." 

Sf*  Ih«  Sjrnoiilic  Tsble  oflhe  Fluiila, 
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But  it  is  not  by  speculations  in  the  closet  that  this  point  can  be 
attained.  An  exact  knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences,  numer- 
ous experiments  upon  living  animals,  both  in  health  and  disease, 
together  with  the  most  severe  and  rigorous  modes  of  reasoning, 
can  alone  lead  to  this^ 

Before  beginning  the  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  life  in 
man,  the  principal  object  of  this  work,  we  will  make  one  general 
remark.  Whatever  may  be  the  number  and  diversity  of  phenom- 
ena presented  hy  man  during  life,  they  may  be  reduced  at  last  to 
these  two  principal  ones,  viz.,  nmtrition  and  vUal  action.  A  few 
words  respecting  each  of  these  phenomena  are  indispensable  to 
the  proper  understanding  of  those  subjects  which  will  hereafter 
fall  under  our  consideration. 

The  life  of  man,  and  that  of  other  organized  bodies,  is  preserv- 
ed by  the  habitual  assimilation  of  a  certain  quantity  ot  matter, 
called  aliment  If  they  are  deprived  of  this  for  a  given  period,  it 
will  be  necessarily  followed  by  a  cessation  of  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  daily  observation  shows  that  the  organs  of  man,  and  other 
Uvm^  beings,  are  constantly  losing  a  certmi  portion  of  the  matter 
of  which  they  are  composed.  A  necessity,  therefore,  for  repair- 
ing the  loss  which  is  thus  constantly  sustamed,  is  the  reason  why 
the  habitual  use  of  aliments  is  reauircd.  From  these  data,  and 
firom  some  other  circumstances  wnich  we  shall  mention  by-and- 
by,  it  has  been  justly  concluded  that  living  bodies  are  not  compo- 
sed, identically,  of  the  same  matter  at  every  period  of  their  exist- 
ence, but  that  they  undergo  a  total  renovation*  The  ancients 
imagined  that  this  was  accomplished  in  the  space  of  seven  years. 
But,  without  admitting  this  conjecture  to  its  full  extent,  it  is  ex- 
tremely probable  that  all  parts  of  the  body,  during  life,  are  under- 
going a  change,  which  has  the  double  eiiect  of  expelling  those 
molecules  which  have  served  their  appointed  time  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  organs,  and  of  replacingthem  by  new  molecules.  It 
is  this  which  constitutes  nutrition.  This  process  does  not  fall,  in- 
deed, under  the  cognizance  of  our  senses ;  but  the  efiects  are  so 
palpable,  that  it  would  be  the  heicht  of  skepticism  to  doubt  it  In 
the  present  state  of  physiologjs  this  operation  cannot  be  attribu- 
ted to  chemical  affinity,  that  power  which  controls  the  action  of 
minute  particles  of  matter  upon  each  other  in  dead  bodies,  nor,  in- 
deed, do  we  know  of  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  it  To  say 
that  it  depends  on  organic  sensibility^  or  organic  insensible  con- 
tractility, or  simply  on  vital  power,  is  only  to  express  the  fact  in 
different  terms,  without  giving  any  explanation  of  it.  But  how- 
ever this  may  be,  we  can  only  attribute  to  this  process  of  nutrition 
the  power  of  living  bodies  to  preserve  or  change  the  physical 
properties  of  their  organs.  Our  different  organs  being  found  to 
present  different  physical  properties,  the  process  of  nutrition  must 
no  doubt  vary  in  each. 

Independently  of  the  physical  properties  which  all  parts  of  the 
body  present,  there  are  a  considerable  number  wmch  exhibit, 
either  continually  or  periodically,  a  phenomenon  which  has  been 
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called  viial  action.  The  liver,  for  example,  is  endued  with  a  pe- 
culiar power,  by  which  it  is  enabled  ccmstantly  to  form  a  fluid 
called  bile;  the  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  kidneys  in  the 
formation  of  urine.  The  voluntary  muscles,  under  certain  curcum- 
•tanees,  grow  hard,  change  their  form,. and  contract;  this  is  an- 
other example  of  vital  action.  These  vital  actions  are  of  great 
importance  m  the  life  of  man  and  other  animals,  and  particiuariy 
demand,  therefore,  the  attention  of  the  physiologist 

Vital  action  evidently  depends  on  nutrition,  and  nutrition  is  re- 
ciprocally influenced  by  vital  action.  Thus  an  organ  which 
ceases  to  receive  nutrition  soon  loses  its  power  of  vital  action ; 
and  organs,  the  action  of  which  is  frequently  repeated,  possess 
more  active  powers  of  nutrition,  while  in  those,  on  the  other  hand, 
winch  act  but  little,  the  process  of  nutrition  is  evidently  slow. 

The  precise  mode  in  which  vital  action  is  performed  is  un<- 
known.  There  takes  place  in  the  organs  some  insCTisible  move- 
ment of  its  molecules,  which  can  no  more  be  explained  than  the 
process  of  nutrition*  No  vital  action,  however  simple  it  may  ap- 
pear to  be,  can  be  considered  an  exception  to  this  rule. 

All  the  phenomena  of  life,  therefore,  may  be  included  under 
these  two  heads,  viz.,  nutrition  and  vital  action  ;  but,  as  the  pe- 
culiar acti<m  of  the  particles  which  constitute  these  two  phenom- 
ena ciuinot  be  perceived  by  our  senses,  this  is  not  a  point  upon 
which  we  can  profitably  bestow  much  attention.  We  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  investigating  their  results ;  that  is,  the  physi- 
cal properties  of  the  organs,  the  sensible  efiects  of  the  vited  ac- 
tions, and  the  manner  in  which  these  concur  in  the  j^eneral  pro- 
cesses of  the  living  body.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  end  ofphysiolofiy, 
and,  to  attain  this  end,  the  phenomena  of  Ufe  have  been  divided 
into  different  classes,  or  functions. 


CHAPTER  n. 

CHAKACTERISTICS   OY   MAN. 

[is  the  conformation  of  man  there  are  certain  peculiarities  which 
are  worthy  of  attention.  One  of  the  first  of  these  circumstances 
is  his  erect  attitude  and  commanding  presence.  In  these  respects 
he  strikingly  dififers  firom  and  surpasses  all  other  animals.  This 
attitude  not  only  imparts  dignity  to  his  appearance,  but  gives  him 
great  advantages  in  many  of  the  conditions  in  which  the  high 
career  to  which  he  is  destined  necessarily  places  him.  When 
we  examine  his  organization,  and  compare  it  with  that  of 
the  other  mammalia,  we  perceive  that  in  nim  all  the  details  are 
adapted  to  an  habitual  erect  posture  and  progres8ion,*while  their 
coniormation  is  such,  that  though  some  of  them  can  ajMume  thif 
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position,  and  preserve  it  for  a  time,  yet  that  its  continuance  is  in- 
convenient and  unnatural. 

Man  is  Bimanous  and  Biped. 

The  animals  which  approach  nearest  to  the  human  subject  are 
monkeys,  which  are  hence  called  anthropomorphous.    But  even 
the  most  perfect  of  them  differs  from  him  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars.    In  man  the  superior  and  inferior,  or  pectoral  and  ab- 
dominal, members  differ  essentially.    The  great  muscular  strength 
of  his  lower  extremities,  their  expanded,  wide-bearing  joints,  their 
firm  attachment  to  the  trunk,  their  comparatively  limited  motion, 
and  greater  length,  compared  with  the  superior  members,  all  indi- 
cate that  they  are  desimed  for  locomotion  and  supporting  the 
weight  of  the  body,  thus  leaving  to  the  upper  extremities  the  most 
perfect  freedom  of  action.     On  the  contrary,  the  small  size  of  his 
arms,  their  great  extent  of  motion,  comparatively  loose  articulation 
with  the  trunk,  and  especially  the  admirable  conformation  of  the 
hand,  with  its  long,  delicate  nngers,  flexible  joints,  and  highly-de- 
veloped antagonistic  thumb,  indicate  its  entire  unsuitableness  to 
these  purposes,  and  show  that  the  offices  to  which  they  are  destined 
are  widely  different     When  we  contemplate  the  exquisite  mech- 
anism of  the  human  hand,  and  the  many  brilliant  triumphs  of  art 
executed  by  this  wonderful  member,  we  are  not  astonished  at  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  who  attributed  the  ^reat 
superiority  of  man  to  other  animals  chiefly  to  the  possession  of  this 
surprising  instrument.     Thus,  man  possesses  two  hands  and  two 
feet,  the  offices  of  which  are  essentially  different ;  a  conformation 
which  does  not  exist  in  other  mammalia,  which  have  either  four 
feet  or  four  hands. 

The  simis  have  four  hands,  the  abdominal  extremities  bein^ 
furnished  with  an  imperfect  antagonistic  thumb,  and  capable  of 
ffrasping  objects  precisely  like  the  pectoral  members ;  while  the 
latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  are  obviously  designed  for  support 
and  progression.  Among  the  peculiarities  in  the  structure  ol  the 
lower  extremities  in  man  which  impart  to  him  the  power  of  erect 
posture  and  progression,  are  his  large  astragalus  and  the  great 
mass  of  muscles  attached  by  their  tendons  to  its  posterior  project- 
ing process,  constituting  the  calves  of  the  legs.  Other  animals 
are  destitute  of  these  arrangements.  In  none  of  the  anthroptv 
morphous  animals  are  these  parts  developed ;  hence,  when  in  an 
erect  posture,  they  stand  on  the  sides  of  the  feet,  and  their  gait  is 
necessarily  constrained,  tottering,  and  unsure. 

The  interior  extremities  in  man  are  also  remarkable  for  their 
len^h  as  well  as  great  muscular  power.  They  are  as  long 
ai  me  head  and  trunk  united,  which  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the 
monkey  tribe.  This  facilitates  his  erect  attitude  and  locomotion, 
while  it  renders  progression  in  a  horizontal  posture  difficult  and 
laborious.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  apes,  the  pectoral  are  gener- 
ally longer  dum  the  abdominal  members ;  in  the  orang-outan  the 
hands  reach  to  the  ankles. 
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Vertebral  Column. 

The  Spinal  Column  in  the  human  subject  presents  also  some 
peculiarities  that  deserve  attention.  Its  outline  is  that  of  a  trun- 
cated pyramid,  the  lumbar  portion  being  much  the  largest.  It  is 
not  straight,  but  waving  in  tne  antero-posterior  direction,  in  which 
it  diflfers  nrom  that  of  ouer  animds.  The  manifest  object  of  these 
curves  is  to  assist  in  an  equal  distribution  of  the  weight  of  the 
trunk,  and  are  such  that  a  vertical  line  drawn  from  its  summit 
would  fall  in  the  centre  of  its  base.  I'he  spinous  processes  of  the 
hmibar  vertebrae  are  proportionally  more  prominent  and  stronger 
than  in  other  animals.  This  is  evidently  designed  to  favour  the 
attachment  and  action  of  those  muscles  which#x:ounteract  the 
tendency  of  the  body  forward,  arising  from  the  weight  of  the 
abdominal  and  thoracic  organs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spinous 
processes  of  the  dorsal  ana  cervical  vertebras  are  much  smaller 
than  in  those  animals  whose  position  is  naturally  horizontal,  as 
they  require  in  the  latter  great  prominence  and  strength  for  the 
attachment  of  the  powerfm  tendons  and  muscles  which  support 
and  move  the  head  and  necL 

Pelvis. 

The  form  of  the  Human  Pelvis  is  also  highly  characteristic.  Its 
expanded  ilia,  shallow  symphisis  pubis,  and  incurvated  sacrum 
terminating  in  the  coccyx,  form  a  shallow,  basin-like  cavity  wide-' 
ly  different  from  the  elongated  ilia  and  straight  sacrum  of  the 
simiae  and  other  mammalia.  The  sacrum,  which  greatly  exceeds 
in  size  that  of  other  animals,  presents  at  its  upper  part  a  firm 
basis  for  the  support  of  the  vertebral  column,  while  its  lower  part, 
terminating  in  the  os  coccvgis,  projects  forward  so  as  to  form  a 
strong  bony  resistance  at  the  inferior  opening  of  the  pelvis.  The 
strong,  expanded  bones  of  the  pelvis  form  suitable  points  for  the 
attachment  of  the  large  muscular  masses  required  to  support  the 
trunk  upon  the  inferior  extremities.  To  its  posterior  surface  are 
attached  the  powerful  glutsei,  the  largest  muscles  of  the  body. 
This  part  is  rendered  more  prominent  by  large  adipose  dcposites, 
which,  together,  form  the  nates.  The  buttocks,  Uke  the  calves 
of  the  legs,  have  been  considered  by  both  ancient  and  modem 
physiologists  among  the  most  striking  characteristics  by  which 
man  is  distinguished  from  other  animals. 

Thorax. 

The  form  of  the  Thorax  is  likewise  evidently  modified  by  the 
erect  posture  to  which  man  is  destined.  ,  U  is  flattened  at  its  an- 
terior part,  but  expands  laterally,  and  is  very  capacious.  This 
arrangement  spreads  apart  the  shoulders,  and  is  favourable  to  the 
free  motion  ot  the  arms,  while  it  diminishes  the  weight  of  the 
body  anterior! V.  It  is  alleged  that  in  no  other  animal  is  the  an- 
tero-posterior less  than  the  lateral  diameter  of  the  chest     It  di^ 
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fers  widely  in  this  respect  from  the  narrow,  keel-shaped  thorai 
of  quadrupeds. 

Head. 

In  the  Head  are  lod^d  numerous  important  organs,  developed 
in  various  degrees  in  different  animals,  which  necessarily  leads  to 
great  variety  in  the  form  of  this  part  It  is  the  seat  of  the  en- 
cephalon,  the  great  controlling  power  of  the  body ;  of  the  organs 
of  the  senses,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  deglutition  and 
respiration,  the  chief  organs  by  which  animals  are  related  to  ex- 
ternal objects.  From  the  nature  of  these  organs,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  must  be  variously  developed,  and  that  their  dimensions, 
form,  weight,  and  arrangement  must  necessarily  vary  in  differ- 
ent animal,  according  to  their  destined  attitude  and  habits. 

The  predominant  character  of  man  is  intellectuality,  while  his 
senses  are  subordinate  to  this  function  more  than  other  animals. 
The  encephalon  or  cranial  portion  of  the  head  is  therefore  devel- 
oped in  hun  in  a  corresponoing  decree.  The  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  other  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  much  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  one  or  more  of  the  other  organs,  the  intel- 
lectual functions  being  altogether  subordinate.  These  circum- 
stances, with  their  natural  attitudes,  thus  furnish  a  key  to  the  pe- 
culiarities observed  in  the  head  of  man  when  compared  with 
other  animals.  The  head  is  obviously  divisible  into  those  parts 
occupied  by  the  organs  of  the  senses,  or  the  face,  and  the  enceph- 
alon. One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  observed  in 
contrasting  the  head  of  man  with  other  animals  is  his  large  cra- 
nium and  small  face.  It  will  be  found  generally  true  in  all  an- 
imals, in  the  outline  presented  by  a  vertical  section  of  the  head 
in  the  antero-posterior  direction,  that,  as  the  proportion  of  the 
cranium  exceeds  that  of  the  face,  the  intelligence  increases,  and 
vice  versa.  This  rule  holds  generally  good,  not  only  as  regards 
different  animals,  but  the  various  tribes  of  men.  Camper  pro- 
posed what  he  called  the  facial  angle  as  a  simple,  and,  generally, 
accurate  method  of  expressing  these  proportions.  Supposing  the 
skull  to  be  viewed  in  profile,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  greatest 
projection  of  th6  forehead  to  that  of  the  upper  maxillary  bone,  this 
may  be  called  the  facial  line.  If  a  second  line  be  drawn  from  the 
meatus  auditorius  externus  along  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fosssB,  so  as 
to  follow  the  direction  of  the  base  of  the  cranium  until  it  touches  the 
first  line,  the  angle  thus  formed  will  be  ihe  facial  angle  of  Cam" 
per.  It  is  evident  that  this  angle  will  increase  as  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  cranium  becomes  developed  and  the  face  smaller, 
and  the  reverse  as  the  face  is  more  prominent  and  the  forehead 
retreating.  This  angle  is  about  80°  in  the  Caucasian  race ;  about 
70®  in  the  negro ;  while  in  the  different  varieties  of  monkeys  it 
varies  from  60^  to  30°. 

The  following  figure  represents  an  outline  of  the  skull  of  the 
negro,  with  the  lines  which  form  the  facial  angle  of  Camper. 
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A  Bis  the  fsdwlibie;  CD  the  seco&d  line  punng'tiirai^  the 
auditory  passage. 

As  we  descend  in  ^e  scale  of  animals  the  fa^^aoolelwcotTies 
very  acute.  Thus  in  the  horse,  as  will  be  soen  in  wb  following 
figure,  the  forehead  is  very  retreating  and  die  angle  very  acute. 
In  some  of  the  birds  and  reptiles  it  cannot  be  measured.  The 
andcnt  Greek  artists  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  majesty 
imparted  to  the  human  countenance  by  a  large  facial  angle. 
Thus,  to  give  effect  to  their  representations  of  the  gods  and  distio- 
guished  men,  they  exaggerated  this  angle  much  beyond  what  oc- 
curs in  nature,  carrying  it  to  90°,  and  even  farther.  But  in  th^ 
finest  statues  it  does  not  exceed  this.  When  pushed  beyond  this 
point  it  causes  obvious  deformity. 


On  examining  the  base  of  the  cranium,  we  find  indications  sim- 
ilar to  those  above  described.  In  man,  the  foramen  magnum, 
through  which  the  medulla  spinalis  passes  to  the  spine,  is  placed 
nearly  in  the  centre,  but  a  little  posteriorly,  so  as  to  counteract 
the  greater  weight  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  head.  Still  the 
head  is  not  exactly  balanced  when  the  person  is  erect  and  all  the 
muscles  relaxed,  but  inclines  anteriorly.  But  this  is  prevented 
generally  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  attached  to  the  occiput,  by 
which  the  head  is  kept  erect  without  a  consciousness  of  effort 
In  quadrupeds,  the  natural  posture  being  horizontal,  the  foramen 
magnum  is  placed  near  the  posterior  part,  instead  of  the  centre 
of  Uie  haae  of  the  cranium.  This  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing delineation  of  the  base  of  the  cranium  in  man  and  the 
orang-outan,  alter  Mr.  Owen. 

In  other  mammalia,  e.  g.,  the  horse,  as  shown  figure  2,  this  pe- 
culiarity is  still  more  remarkable  ;  the  foramen  magnum  is  placed 
at  the  hack  of  the  skull.  In  this  class  of  animus  the  head  is 
attached  to  the  spine,  and  kept  in  place  by  a  strong  ligament, 
the  ligamentum  nuchse,  which  extends  from  it  to  toe  spinous 
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[Htwessei  of  the  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebne.  But,  as  there  is 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  this  ligament  in  the  human  subject,  and  &om 
the  great  weight  of  hts  head,  standing  in  a  horizontal  posture 
IB  necessarily  unnatural  and  painful  to  mm. 

In  man,  as  we  have  seen,  especially  in  the  Caucasian  race,  in 
which  the  facia]  angle  is  large,  the  forehead  is  nearly  on  a  line 
with  the  face.  But  uiis  arrangement  does  not  exist  even  in  the 
most  anthropomorphous  animalB ;  on  the  contrary,  the  face  pro- 
jects far  beyond  the  forehead,  so  that  in  them  the  anterior  lobes  of 
the  brain  are  not  placed  over  it,  as  in  the  human  subject.     This 

ijrominencc  of  the  face,  or,  as  it  is  more  commoi;ly  called  in  the  in- 
erior  animals,  the  muzzle,  is  adapted  to  the  horizontal  posture,  and 
is  favourable  to  the  development  and  action  of  the  organs  placed 
in  this  part  The  aose  or  snout  in  many  of  the  quadrupeds  is  a 
highly- developed  organ,  and  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  face ;  while  in  most  animals  the  mouth  is  not  merely  destined 
to  mastication,  but  is  the  chief  organ  of  prehension  and  weapcm 
of  o&ence  and  defence.  Hence  the  size  and  form  of  the  nose  and 
mouth  in  man  differ  essentially  from  them.  The  mouth  in  man 
is  chiefly  destined  to  mastication,  taste,  and  speech ;  it  does  not, 
therefore,  present  the  strong  and  widely-expanding  jaws,  power- 
fill  muscles,  and  formidable  fangs  so  characteristic  of  many  an- 
imals. Even  the  mouth  of  the  orang-outan,  with  its  elongated 
jaws,  its  short,  strong  incisors,  and  formidable  cuspidati  teeth,  is 
very  diderent  from  the  small,  arched  mouth  of  man.  It  is  also 
quite  evident  that  this  development  of  the  muzzle  in  quadrupeds 
is  in  keeping  with  their  horizontal  posture. 

Finally,  when  we  compare  the  outline  presented  by  man  with 
that  of  the  orang-outan,  the  most  manlike  of  the  simia;,  we  are 
particularly  struck  with  the  length  and  power  of  his  lower  extrem- 
ities, the  breadth  and  solidity  of  the  feet,  with  the  strong  project- 
ing OS  calcis,  and  the  vast  muscular  masses  by  which  they  are 
moved,  especially  the  powerfiil  ^utiei  and  gastrocnemii  muscles. 
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Those,  together  with  the  short  arms,  broad  pelvis  and  chest,  tlie 
racefal  position  of  ihe  head  upon  the  vertebral  column,  the  small 
&ce,  tlie  noble,  expanded  forehead  and  capacious  craninn],  impart 
an  imposing  tiiujesly  to  his  appearance,  which  forms  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  most  portect  of  those  animals  which  most  nearly 
teemble  him.* 


Intellect. 
But  though  man  surpasses  other  animals 


I  the  grace  and  dig- 


lity  of  his  person,  yet  in  many  respects  he  is  inferior  to  ihem  in 
■■■B  physical  constitution.  In  muscular  strength,  offensive  and  de- 
nsive  weaponB,  the  certainty  of  his  instincts,  the  acuteness  of  his 
lenses,  in  provisions  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
(be  protracted  helplessness  of  his  childhood,  his  inferiority  is  ob- 
vious. Huw,  then,  has  he  acquired  those  great  advantages  which 
iplace  him,  out  of  all  comparison,  at  the  head  of  the  animal  king- 
aom  ?  This  is  chiefly  attributable  to  a  peculiarity  which  consti- 
tutes by  far  hia  highest  distinction.  We  refer  to  his  intellectual 
fudowmeots,  the  mens  dimtiior;  all  his  other  gifts  arc  chiefly 
ftvailable  as  they  are  the  ministers  of  his  intellect 
.  One  of  the  most  obvious  and.  effectual  means  of  acquiring  his 
Wperiurity  over  other  animals  is  combining  his  effuris  with  others 
S  hia  species.  Wan  is  naturally  and  necessarily  social.  The  life 
r  a  solitary  individual,  notwithstanding  all  that  Action  has  inia- 
[ioed,  must  be  unavoidably  precarious  and  miserable.  He  is 
.rompted  not  only  by  his  instinctive  tastes,  but  by  a  perception 
if  hia  individual  weakness  and  collective  strength,  to  seek  llic  so- 
iety  of  his  fellow-man. 

To  counteract  his  deficiency  m  mere  physical  strength   and 

altiral  weapons,  he  taxes  his  ingenuity  and  industry,  and  procures 

lose  which  are  artificial,  and  which  are  in  some  respects  superior 

I  the  natural  arms  of  other  animals,  which  are  always  lew  in 

^umber,  incapable  of  improvement,  and  their  usefuhiess  necessa- 

Sly  limited  to  the  individual.     But  man  can  imitate  most  of  these 

'intrivances  and  multiply  them  at  his  pleasure,  and  thus  unite  in 

^maelf  all  the  varied  endowments  of  other  animals.     They  are 

}t  only  available  to  himself  individually,  but  may  be  imparted  to 

a  associated  with  hlin,  and  transmitted  to  those  who  come  after 

Au  immense  range  of  objects  is  thus  brought  imder  his  con*' 

oL    Every  department  of  nature  is  made  subservient  to  his  pur- 

DacB.     The  quahties  of  the  fleetest  and  strongest  animals  are  ap- 

ropriated  to  his  use,  as  if  they  were  his  own ;  the  fiercest  are 

tagced  from  their  burning  deserts  as  trophies  of  his  power ;  the 

Cptos  of  the  seas  arc  made  to  render  up  their  gigantic  inhabitants 

r  his  convenience  and  luxury ;  whde  the  earth,  vexed  by  his  la- 

va  and  skill,  is  compelled  to  yield  her  choicest  treasures,  her 

DTeliest  forms,  and  most  fragrant  perfumes,  for  the  gratification 

iS  hii  senses. 

He  is  thus  enabled  to  provide  not  only  for  his  first  and  most 

•  8hi  thg  Fraaliipieca,  oolUiie  ol  M*a  uhI  the  Onog-ouivi. 
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urgent  wants,  but  to  attend  to  those  circumstances  which  improve 
his  intellectual  powers,  invigorate  his  health,  prolong  his  life,  and 
embellish  his  exist^fice. 

But  thouffh  the  strong  distinctive  character  of  man  is  his  intel- 
lect, yet  this  power  is  oy  no  means  exclusively  confined  to  him. 
Among  the  inferior  animals  we  find  their  instinctive  percepticxis 
stronger,  their  affections  and  passions  more  ardent/  their  memory 
tenacious,  and  undoubted  evidences  of  thought,  reasoning,  and 
imagination.  The  difieroice  of  intellect,  then,  is  rather  in  degree 
than  kind,  though  that  difference  is  vast 

But  he  possesses  a  few  faculties  of  which  other  animals  are 
destitute.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these,  and  which  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  his  intellect,  is  the  vast  power  and  flexi- 
bility of  his  voice,  and  his  capacitv  of  inventing  and  uttering  ar- 
ticvuate  words,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  conununicate  the  sfight* 
est  differences  or  shades  of  thought  This  is  a  most  copious  and 
unfailing  source  of  social  enjoyment  and  happiness,  as  well  as  of 
moral  and  intellectual  development  Another  of  these  peculiari- 
ties is  his  capacity  for  improvement  Other  animals  rapidly  at- 
tain their  highest  degree  or  development,  and  then  remain  station- 
ary. If  any  individual  happen  to  possess  any  superiority,  he  is 
incapable  of  imparting  it  to  others ;  tiius  all  successive  generations 
remain  in  neariy  the  same  state.  How  different  in  this  respect  is 
man  I  The  degraded  Hottentot,  or  native  of  New  South  Wales, 
scarcely  equals  the  inferior  animals  in  the  moral  dignity  of 
their  character.  But  how  striking  the  contrast  which  civilized 
man  presents !  No  one  can  predict  the  elevation  to  which  the 
human  character  is  ultimately  destined.  But  when  we  look  back 
at  what  has  been  actually  accomplished,  even  within  a  short  time, 
we  are  dazzled  by  the  possibility  of  the  fiiture.  But  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  characteristics,  and  the  last  to  which  we 
shall  allude,  is  his  consciousness  of,  and  sense  of,  accountability  to 
an  overruling  and  resistless  power,  which  is  neither  seen,  nor 
heard,  nor  appreciable  by  any  other  of  his  senses.  Some  have 
alleged  that  the  existence  of  a  God  is  an  obvious  and  unavoida- 
ble deduction  of  reason ;  that  the  admirable  order  and  adaptation 
of  everything  we  see  necessarily  implies  design,  and  this  design  a 
designer.  But  though  it  be  admitted  that  the  wonders  of  nature 
that  everywhere  surround  us  proclaim  to  the  enlightened  mind 
the  present  God ;  though  reason  undoubtedly  comes  in  with  its 
hi^h  sanctions  to  confirm  and  regulate  ^e  suggestions  of  this  re- 
ligious or  moral  sense,  yet  it  would  seem  that  this  is  an  original 
endowment,  written  in  our  very  constitution,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent independent  of^  and  superior  to,  reason.  Other  animals,  as 
wc  have  seen,  possess  reasoning  powers,  but  man  is  the  only  in- 
habitant of  this  planet  that  ^ves  any  evidence  of  his  conscious- 
ness of  the  existence  of  su<£  a  power,  and  of  certain  moral  du- 
ties and  obligations  as  a  means  of  conciliating  this  being.  It  b 
this  alone  that  enables  him  to  jpaint  the  dai^  and  mysterious  fu- 
ture with  a  thousand  brilliant,  flattering  hopes,  and  **  to  place,  as 
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il  were,  a  crown  of  glory  on  the  cold  brows  of  death.''  This  fac^ 
ally  shows  itself  under  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  is  mingled  in 
many  instances  with  grossness  and  absurdity.  It  exists  in  difl^- 
ent  d^prees  of  power  in  different  indiTidqals.  Like  the  other  fac> 
ulties,  It  is  developcMl  and  strengthened  by  cultivation  and  exercise, 
and  by  neglect  shrinks  away  and  almost  disappears,  or  it  may  be 
exalted  to  disease*  But  its  universality,  its  exact  adaptation  to 
our  wants  and  situation,  its  influence  on  our  present  happiness, 
and  the  exalted  motives  of  action  that  it  holds  out,  all  conspire  to 
reader  this  the  noblest  attribute  of  our  species. — EdJ] 


CHAPTER  III. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   THE   FUNCTIOlfS. 

AtTTHORs  have  differed  much  in  their  division  of  the  func- 
tions. Without  stopping  to  enumerate  the  different  classifications 
that  have  been  adopted  at  different  epochs  of  science,  which  does 
not  comport  with  the  nature  of  this  work,  we  shall  divide  the  func- 
tions, 1st,  into  those  which  connect  the  individual  with  surround- 
ing objects ;  2d,  those  of  nutrition ;  3d,  those  which  have  for  their 
aim  the  reproduction  of  the  species.  We  may  call  the  first  func'^ 
tions  of  rtlation ;  the  second,  fwnctions  of  nutrition ;  and  the 
third.  Junctions  of  generation. 

The  method  to  be  pursued  in  the  investigation  of  a  function  is 
by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference.  The  following  is  the  one 
which  we  have  adopted: 

1.  General  idea  of  function. 

2.  Circumstances  which  keep  up  the  action  of  organs,  and  which 
we  call  excitants  <f  functions. 

3.  Concise  anatomical  description  of  the  organs  concurring  in 
any  function,  and  which  may  be  called  its  apparatus. 

4.  The  action  of  each  orsan  in  particular.         « 

5.  A  summary  showing  the  utility  of  the  function. 

6.  The  relation  of  the  function  to  the  parts  before  examined. 

7.  The  modifications  which  the  function  exhibits,  according  .to 
lige,  sex,  temperament,  climate,  season,  and  habit 

THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  RELATION. 
VISION. 

The  (unctions  of  relation  include  Sensation,  Intelligejice,  Voice^ 
end  Motion. 

Sbmsatiohs  are  tfiose  fimctions  which  are  destined  to  receive 
impresfions  from  external  objects,  and  to  convey  them  to  the  sen- 
sorium.  These  functions  are  five  in  number,  viz..  Seeing,  Hearings 
SmelUmgf  Tastingf  and  FeeKng. 


36  FUNCTIONS  OF  ESLATION. 

Vision  is  the  function  by  which  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  size,  figure,  colour,  and  distance  of  bodies,  &c.  The  organs 
which  compose  the  apparatus  of  vision  act  under  the  influence 
of  a  particular  excitant,  called  light.  We  perceive  bodies,  and 
become  acquaiuted  with  many  of  their  qualities,  although  they 
may  be  at  a  considerable  distance  from  us ;  there  must,  therefore, 
be  some  intermediate  agent  between  these  objects  and  our  eyes ; 
this  agent  is  light  Light  is  supposed  to  be  an  exceedingly  sub- 
tile fluid,  which  emanates  from  a  class  of  bodies  called  luminous ; 
as,  for  example,  the  sun,  fixed  stars,  ignited  substances,  and  those 
that  are  called  phosphorescent,  and  is  composed  of  particles  which 
move  with  a  prodigious  velocity. 

[But  we  know  nothing  of  the  intrinsic  nature  of  light ;  we  can 
only  conceive  of  it  and  study  its  properties.  This  would  be  the 
logical  course,  but  we  are  not  satisned  with  this;  we  require  a 
supposition  upon  which  the  nHnd  can  repose  itself,  and,  as  it  were, 
go  to  sleep.  It  was  supposed  by  Newton  that  light  emanates,  in 
the  form  of  molecules,  from  luminous  bodies.  Des  Cartes  proposed 
another  hypothesis.  He  supposed  that  space  was  filled  with  a 
very  subtle  fluid,  the  ether,  and  that  luminous  bodies  caused  vibra- 
tions or  undulations  in  this  ether,  which  was  Kght 

Of  these  two  modes  of  conceiving  and  explaining  the  phenom- 
ena of  light,  the  Newtonian,  or  system  of  emission,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  is  the  most  simple  and  easy  of  comprehension,  and  explains 
adequately  all  the  more  common  phenomena,  though  in  some 
particulars  defective,  and  is  the  one  which  we  shall  use.  The 
second,  or  system  of  undulations,  explains  with  great  precision  the 
most  minute  of  these  phenomena,  and  aflFords  great  facility  to  math- 
ematical calculations.  But  for  a  complete  comprehension  of  this 
system,  extensive  mathejnatical  knowledge  and  familiarity  with 
abstract  science  is  indispensable. 

All  the  phenomena  wnich  light  presents  constitute  the  science 
of  optics.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts :  the  first,  which  is  called 
Catoptrics,  relates  to  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  reflection 
of  light.  The  second,  known  by  the  name  of  dioptrics,  is  con- 
cerned in  the  phenomena  presented  by  light  when  it  passes  through 
bodies. 

It  was  long  supposed  that  light  passed  instantaneously  from 
one  point  to  another.  Roemer  first  demonstrated  that  light  requi- 
red a  certain  time  in  passing  through  space,  by  showing  that  it 
was  not  instantly  transmitted  from  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  By 
carefully  observing  their  eclipses,  he  proved  that  they  remained 
visible  for  some  time  after  they  should  have  disappeared  behind 
that  planet,  and  that  they  did  not  appear  at  the  opposite  side  un- 
til some  moments  after  the  time  that  they  must  have  been  disen- 
gaged from  its  disc.  A  great  number  of  accurate  observations 
nave  demonstrated  that  light  moves  at  the  rate  of  eighty  thou- 
sand leagues  in  a  second,  and  requires  about  8'  13"  to  reach  us  in 
passing  from  the  sun.  Hence,  from  the  immense  spaces  by  which 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  separated  from  each  other,  they  are  nev- 
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cr  aclually  seeo  at  the  points  at  which  they  appear  to  us.  It  has 
<tccn  computed  that  light  probably  requires  many  years  to  pass 
to  U3  from  the  smallest  of  the  fixed  stars.  It  is  ascertained  that 
k  requires  about  three  years  from  the  nearest  of  the  lixed  stars. 

The  velocity  of  light,  assuming  that  it  consists  of  molecules. 
may  give  some  idea  of  the  size  ol  these  molecules.  The  moinen- 
JWn  of  a  body  consists  of  its  mass  and  velocity  combined.  The 
momenlum  of  light  is  just  sufficient  to  affect  tne  retina,  the  inoal 
delicate  and  sensible  structure  of  the  body.  Now  if  we  suppose 
^molecule  of  light  to  be  one  of  the  smallest  masses  that  can  be  cal- 
culated, its  momentum  would  exceed  that  of  a  musket-ball.  What, 
Ifaen,  must  be  the  muss,  seeing  they  do  not  injure  the  retiua  ! 
t  As  light  moves  in  right  lines,  and  cannot  traverse  certain  bod- 
_es  whicfi  are  called  opaque,  it  necessarily  happens  tliat,  when 
■uch  bodies  are  exposed  to  a  ray  of  light,  that  there  is  a  space  be- 
hind which  is  deprived  of  light ;  this  ts  the  xhadow.*'\ 

A  ray  of  light  is  a  series  of  particles  succeeding  each  other, 
aritlioul  mierruption,  in  a  right  line.  The  particles  which  com- 
pose a  ray  are  separated  from  each  other  by  considerable  ijiter- 
yals,  relatively  to  their  masses.  Tliis  may  be  shown  by  making 
rge  number  of  rays  cross  each  other  at  any  given  point,  when 
'ill  be  perceived  that  the  particles  do  not  strike  against  each 
Other  in  meeting.  ^ 

Light,  in  passing  from  luminous  bodies,  forms  diverging  cones, 
nfhich,  il  they  meet  with  no  obstacles,  are  prolonged  indelinitely. 
Natural  philosophers  have  inferred  from  this,  that  the  intensity  of 
Ight  received  from  a  luminous  body  in  any  given  spot  is  in  an 
■verse  ratio  to  the  squares  of  the  distances  of  the  sm-face  of  the 
ominous  body  from  which  it  arises.  Those  bodies  which  trans- 
nit  the  light  are  called  media.  When  light  meets  in  its  progress 
iertain  bodies  called  opaque,  it  is  turned  from  a  right  line,  and 
be  direction  given  to  it  is  modified  by  the  disposition  of  the  sur- 
faces of  those  bodies.  The  change  of  direction  which  tlie  lighi 
Indergocs  in  this  case  is  called  reflection. 

Certain  bodies  transmit  light,  or  suffer  it  to  pass  through  them ; 
br  example,  glass.  These  arc  said  to  be  transparent  or  diapfio- 
tous.  In  passing  through  them,  the  light  undergoes  a  certain 
tiange,  called  refraction.  As  the  mechanism  of  tlie  organ  of  vis- 
ID.  irom  its  structure,  depends  entirely  upon  the  principles  of  re- 
nctioD,  it  will  be  necessary  to  stop  for  a  moment,  for  the  purpose 
(T  examining  the  subject. 

The  point  at  which  a  x^y  of  light  enters  a  medium  is  called 
be  point  of  immersion,  and  that  from  which  it  passes  out,  the 
teint  of  emergence.  If  a  ray  enters  perpendicularly  the  surface 
if  ft  medium,  it  passes  through  the  medium  preserving  its  first  di- 
sctioQ ;  but  If  it  strikes  obliquely  to  the  surface  of  tlie  medium, 
9  turned  from  its  course,  so  that  it  appears  broken  at  the  point 


usroersiun. 

The  angle  of  incidence  is  that  contained  between  the  incident 
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rsjr  and  a  Ime  drawn  perpendicularly  to  tlia  suHace  of  lfi«  i 
diuni  from  tlic  pciinl  of  iininrreicm.     Th«  on^c  of  nfr&cuat 
thai  contained  between  the  line  dcitcribed  bv  tltc  refracted  i 
ni]d  a  line  pt-rpcndicular  to  tlio  refracting  surtaco  at  the  point  4 
itniimrsion.  ] 

A  ray  o{  light  passing  fmm  a  rarer  into  a  denvor  medium  ^ 
ri'friicted  towards  a  perpendicular  to  the  lurfact^  of  tlie  dem 
drawn  from  the  point  at  which  the  ray  meets  liie  medium ;  1 
on  the  contrary,  in  paasing  from  a  donacr  i&lo  a  rarer,  it  is 
frocted  from  the  perpendicular.     When  a  my  of  tight  pa8Bi:s  fro] 
a  rarer  through  a  denser  medium,  the  two  surlacos  of  whidi  «' 
parallel,  tlie  niy,  in  passing  into  the  surroundiug  air,  will  tol 
direction  parallel  to  that  of  the  incident  ray. 

[This  niny  be  illustrated  by  the  foltowii^  diagnim. 


* 


Lei  A  U  iPprtTSi'nt  a  dense  imdiiini,  ;is  a  piece  of  glass, 
air  on  either  side.     R,  a  my  of  light  striJiing  the  suriacc  of  gl 
obhoucly  at  S,  the  point  of  immersion.     Instead  of  pursuing 
original  course  Kleng  the  line  R  S  0,  it  will  be  refracted  or  turt_^ 
iu  mo  direction  S  T,  towards  the  line  S  P,  whicli  is  pcrpcudiculqj 
lo  the  surfuce  of  A  B,  the  denser  inodtum.     When  the  ray  t 
rives  at  T,  iiassii^  from  the  denser  into  a  rarer  medium,  it  w 
be  again  retractctior  turned,  but  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  d^^ 
siiribe  the  course  T  U  instead  of  T  V. 

But  if  the  course  of  the  ray  be  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of 
the  denser,  it  passes  through  without  undergoing  any  change 
its  direction. — Ed.] 

Bodies  refract  light  in  proportion  lo  their  density*  and  combi. 
tibility.  Thu«,  if  two  hooiea  be  of  equal  density,  hut  one  moa 
C'lmbiistihlc  llinn  the  other,  ihe  refractive  power  of  the  first  wL 
bt?  found  greater  than  lliat  of  the  second.  All  disiphonoiis  bodiei 
at  the  same  time  that  they  refract  light,  reflect  it.  In  propf.rljcj 
as  bodies  ]m>s«'ss  this  last  cpialitv.  Ihoy  are  capable  of  being  UfieC_ 
na  mirrors.  When  they  have  but  little  density,  as.  lor  eiample, 
tlw  atmospheric  air,  tlicy  nre  only  visible  when  they  exist  m  con- 
Ridcrablc  volumes. 

The  form  of  refracting  bodies  has  no  muuenco  upon  their  n- 
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fracting  power,  but  it  modifies  the  disposition  of  the  refracted 
rays  with  reaped  to  each  other.  The  pcrpcDdiculsrs  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  refractine  body  nppruaching  or  separating  from  each 
other,  according  to  uie  form  of  the  body,  the  refracted  rays  must 
also  converge  or  diverge  from  each  other.  Wlien,  from  the  form 
of  a  refracting  body,  (he  rays  are  made  to  converge,  the  point 
:where  they  umto  is  called  the/octu  of  the  refracting  body.  Bod- 
ies of  a  lenticular  form,  or  thoee  bodiet  wluch  are  termtitaled  by 
two  segments  of  sphereS)  preeenl  this  pheoomenon.  A  refracting 
iiody  with  parallel  surfaces  docs  not  change  the  direction  of  the 
ays,  but  approximates  them  towards  its  axis  by  a  sort  of  trans- 
>ort.  A  refracting  body  with  two  convex  surfaces,  called  a  lens, 
loes  not  possess  a  grealer  refracting  power  than  a  body  which  is 
■convex  on  one  side  and  plane  on  the  other,  but  the  point  where 
the  rays  unite  is  nearer. 

[Refracting  media,  terminated  by  curved  surfaces,  produce  dif- 
ferent cffijcts  upon  light,  according  to  the  nature  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  curved  surface.  In  order  to  collect  a  pencil  of  rays 
proceeding  from  a  disbuit  object  accurately  to  a  focus,  the  dense 
medium  must  be  of  a  lenticular  form.  If  we  suppose  the  object 
to  be  very  rcmotw,  the  rays  composing  the  pencil  must  be  nearly 
parallel,  as  in  the  following  diagram. 


Let  A  B  C  D  represent  the  rays,  and  T  W  the  lens.     There 
ill  be  One  of  tliesc  rays,  and  but  one,  viz.,  C  I,  which  strikes  the 
na  [«? r pond icularly,  and  will,  tlicrefore,  continue  its  rectilinear 
^urse  to  R  without  imdcrgoing  any  relraction.     B  and  D,  silua- 
led  near  Ihe  central  ray,  will  undergo  a  small  degree  of  refrac- 
>,  the  oblifiuity  in  the  surface  of  the  lens  being  but  slight  at  this 
But  the  rays  A  and  E,  striking  the  lens  at  a  point  where 
is  greater  obliquity  of  the  surface,  will  undergo  a  greater 
it  of  refraction,  which  is  required  in  order  to  bring  tliem  to 
same  focus.     M  N  O  P  Q  represent  the  convex  surface  of 
"4)0  posterior  part  of  tlie  lens,  through  which  ihe  rays  emerge 
fehcffl  passing  mto  a  rarer  medium.     According  to  the  ^ame  law, 
Ibis  increases  the  convergence  of  the  rays.     Thus,  by  making  the 
dmser  medium  convex  on  both  sides,  both  surfaces  concur  in  pro- 
ducing; the  desired  effect.     This  is  called  a  double  convtx  Igtib, 
■■  strikiiigly  shown  id  Uie  following  diagnun. 


When  tiii3  ravB  of  light  are  transmitted  through  the  same  mc- 
j'iUiini.  llioy  proceed  in  straight  lines,     liet  us  imagine  a  dark 
I  chamber  into  which  no  heht  is  allowed  to  enter  except  by  a  ao- 
gle  small  aperture,  aa  is  sTiowd  in  the  folloving  diagram. 


It  is  evident  that  each  ray  will,  in  that  case,  illumine  a  difierenl 
part  of  the  wall.     Thus,  the  whole  external  scene  will  be  faithful 
ly  represented,  though  it  will  be  in  an  inverted  position.     This  in- 
.  version  of  the  image  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  crossing 
[  of  all  the  rays  at  the  small  aperture  througli  which  they  are  ad- 
'  nitted.     It  must  also  be  a  necessary  result  of  limiting  tne  illumi- 
Y  nation  to  a  single  ray.  that  the  image  thus  formed  will  be  very 
&int.     If  the  aperture  were  enlarged,  the  ima^e,  indeed,  would 
,  be  brighter,  but  more  indistinct  from  the  intermixture  and  mutual 
interference  of  adjacent  rays.     The  only  mode  by  wliich  distinct- 
ness of  the  image  can  be  obtained  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
I  rays.     This  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  double  convex  lens. 
,       If,  then,  in  a  dark  chamber  (as  in  fig.  7),  we  enlarge  the  aper- 
tUre  and  fit  into  it  a  double  convex  lens,  we  form  a  camerii  ob- 
L  Kura.     In  this  well-known  optical  instrument,  the  images  of  ex- 
I'lemal  objects  are  formed  upon  a  whit©  surface  of  paper,  or  a 
fiemi-transparent  plate  of  class.     These  images  must  evidently  be 
r  in  an  inverted  position  wiUi  respect  to  the  actual  objects  that  they 
represent.     There  is  a  striking  analogy  between  the  construction 
of  the  camera  obscuni  and  the  eye.     The  latter,  however,  is 
I  greatly  superior  in  many  respects,  particularly  in  its  spherical 
I  diapo,  by  which  the  retina  is  enabled  to  receive  cver>'  portion  of 
I  the  images  produced  by  refraction,  which  are  themselves  curved. 
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Whereas,  if  received  on  a  piano  surface,  as  in  the  camera,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  image  would  be  indistinct. — Ed.] 

The  stody  of  refraction  makes  us  acquainted  with  an  eitreme- 
ly  important  fact:  it  leaches  us  that  a  beam  of  light  is  composed 
of  an  infinite  number  of  differently-coloured  rays,  which  are  dif- 
ferently refrangible  ;  i.  e.,  if  the  medium  and  angle  of  incidence 
be  tfie  same,  the  refraction  of  the  rays  differ  with  their  colour. 
If,  in  a  room  previously  darkened,  we  allow  a  beam  of  light  to 
pass  through  a  small  aperture,  so  that  it  will  traverse  a  prism  of 
glass,  or  any  other  refracting  body,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  not 
Jkarallel,  ana  if  this  be  received  on  any  plain  surface,  as,  for  exam- 
ilc,  a  sheet  of  paper,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  beam  occupies  a  con- 
iderably  larger  space  than  the  size  of  the  aperture,  of  an  oblong 
ibrm  ;  and,  instead  of  producing  a  white  image,  a  number  of  dil- 
iferent  colours  will  be  observed,  which  run  insensibly  into  each 
ether,  and  among  these  may  be  distinguished  the  seven  following 
colours,  viz.,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet. 
]4either  of  these  colours  are  capable  of  being  decomposed ;  they 
»re  logel)ier  called  the  iolar  tpectrum.  Light  is  not,  therefore, 
homogeneous,  but  is  composed  of  very  diilerenthr-coloured  rays. 
On  this  fact  is  founded  the  explanation  of  the  diflerent  colours  of 
bodies.  A  while  body  reflects  light  without  decomposing  it ;  a 
llack  body  does  not  reflect  light,  but  totally  absorbs  it ;  coloured 
oodics  decompose  light,  and  reflect  it ;  they  absorb  some  of  the 
nys  and  reflect  others.  Thus  a  body  will  appear  red  when  the 
led  rays  are  alone  reflected  and  the  rest  absorbed,  or  will  ap- 
pear green  when  the  union  of  the  colours  reflected  form  green. 
Transparent  bodies  also  appear  coloured  from  the  light  which 
Ihey  refract,  and  when  seen  by  refraction,  they  appear  of  a  col- 
iftUr  different  from  what  they  seemed  by  reflection.  If,  now,  it  be 
Bquired  why  certain  bodies  reflect  one  ray  and  absorb  another, 
I  will  be  replied,  that  this  phenomenon  arises  from  the  peculiar 
'urangement  of  the  particles  of  which  the  body  is  composed. 

[The  seven  colours  of  the  prism  are  evidently,  then,  the  con- 
Rituent  parts  of  the  white  light  \  if  they  are  all  made  to  converge 
Ipon  the  same  surface  by  means  of  seven  mirrors,  the  white  light 
Bl  reproduced.  Again,  if  we  unite  on  one  side  three  of  the  rays, 
iDd  on  the  other  side  the  other  four,  we  obtain  two  shades  which 
ire  obviously  complements  of  each  other,  and  which  produce 
Irhite  light  when  united. 

Newton  supposed  that  the  power  of  refracting  media  to  separ- 
te  the  coloured  rays  from  each  other  was  in  proportion  to  their 
tfiractive  force.  But  Dollond  discovered  that  the  two  properties 
Fere  not  necessarily  connected,  and  that  a  body  might  refract 
tas  than  another  and  disperse  more.  This  enabled  him  to  pre- 
lenre  in  a  prism,  or  a  compound  glass,  the  power  of  refraction 
ttid  destroying  that  of  dispersion  of  light.  This  fortunate  resnil 
•  known  by  the  name  of  ackromattam,  or  privation  of  colour,  bc- 
jaose,  by  tlie  aid  of  certain  combbations,  we  can  prepare  lenses 
Irbich  give  white  images,  or,  at  least,  preserve  the  natural  colour 
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of  objects.  The  two  substances  which  o(»Dpose  achromatic  gUuw- 
es  are  common  glass,  without  lead»  commonly  known  BBjUnP- 
glasSf  or  glass  containing  a  large  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  lead, 
called  crotofi'-glass.*'] 

The  discovery  of  the  action  of  refracting  bodies  upon  light  has 
not  been  a  mere  object  of  curiosity,  but  has  led  to  the  construo 
tion  of  in^nious  instruments,  by  means  of  which  the  sphere  of 
human  vision  has  been  astonishingly  extended. 

Apparatus  of  Vhion* 

The  apparatus  of  vision  is  composed  of  three  distinct  parta 
The  first  modifies  the  light,  the  second  receives  the  impression  of 
this  fluid,  and  the  third  transmits  this  impression  to  the  sensorium. 
The  structure  of  this  organ  is  extremely  delicate.  Nature  has 
taken,  therefore,  great  care  to  place  before  it  various  parts,  which 
protect  and  preserve  it  in  a  condition  necessary  to  tlie  free  and 
easy  exercise  of  its  fimctions. 

The  protecting  parts  are  the  eyebrows,  the  eyelids,  and  the  ap- 
paratus for  the  secretion  and  excretion  of  the  tears. 

The  eyebrows  are  peculiar  to  man,  and  are  formed, 

1.  By  hairs  of  various  colours. 

2.  By  skin. 

3.  By  sebaceous  follicles  placed  at  the  root  of  each  hair. 

4.  By  muscles  destined  to  move  it,  viz.,  the  frontal  portiiHi  of 
the  occipito-frontaliSf  the  superior  edge  of  the  orbicularis  pa^po' 
hraruniy  and  the  corrugator  supercilii. 

5.  By  numerous  bloodvessels. 
0.  By  nerves. 

The  eyebrows  have  various  uses.  The  projections  which  they 
form  protect  the  eyes  from  external  violence.  The  hairs,  firom 
their  oblique  direction,  and  from  the  oily  substance  with  which 
they  are  covered,  prevent  the  sweat  from  running  into  the  eye, 
and  irritating  the  surfoce  of  the  organ ;  they  direct  it  towards 
the  temple  and  root  of  the  nose.  The  colour  and  number  of  the 
hairs  of  the  evebrows  have  some  influence  upon  their  use.  These 
are  found  to  have  some  relation  to  the  climate.  The  inhabitants 
of  warm  climates  generally  have  them  very  thick  and  very  black. 
The  inhabitants  oT  cold  regions  may  have  them  thick,  but  they 
are  seldom  black.  The  eyebrows  guard  the  eye  from  the  too 
vivid  impression  of  light,  particularly  when  they  are  drawn  to- 
gether, as  in  the  act  of  frowning. 

The  eyelids  are  two  in  number  in  man,  and  are  divided  into 
superior  and  inferior,  or  great  and  small — -palpebra  mcaor  and 
palpebra  minor.  The  form  of  the  eyelids  is  accommodated  to 
that  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  so  that,  when  they  are  brought  to* 
Aether,  they  completely  cover  the  anterior  surface  of  that  or^an. 
They  do  not  meet  on  a  level  with  the  transverse  diameter  ot  the 
eye,  but  considerably  below  it;  this  was, therefore,  falsely  called 
by  Haller  ^squalor  ocuii.    The  more  extended  the  opemng  ti^ 
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■eparatcs  the  eyelids,  the  larger  the  cyn  appears ;  the  opinion  we 
form  of  the  size  of  the  eye  is  often,  therefore,  very  incorrect, 
1\te  open  edge  of  the  eyelids  is  thicli,  £rm,  and  fimiishcd  with 
hairs,  more  or  less  numerous,  which  are,  Beneroily,  of  the  same 
«olour  with  the  hair  of  (he  head.  These  liatra  are  placed  very 
sear  to  each  other.  Those  of  the  sujierior  eyelid  form  a  slight 
<eun'c  upward,  bnt  those  of  the  inferior  eyelid  turn  in  an  oppo- 
«i(e  direction.  When  they  arc  very  numerous  aitd  very  lone, 
they  are  considered  beautiful ;  an  idea  which  agrees  very  well 
miw  the  utility  resulting  from  them.  The  eyelashes  are  covered 
(With  an  unctuous  substance,  derived  from  the  small  follicles  situ- 
Ited  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  eyelids,  near  the  roots  of  the  eye- 
lashes. They  have  these,  in  common  with  the  hair,  in  most  parts 
t>i  tJie  body.  Between  the  hne  occupied  by  the  eyelashes  and  the 
{niemal  surface  there  is  a  smooth  edge,  where  the  eyehds  touch 
>«acb  other.     This  may  be  called  the  margin  of  the  eyelids. 

The  eyelids  are  composed  of  a  muscle  with  semicircular  fibres, 
4hearliicit/aris;'a/p«frranfm,  of  a  cartilage,  of  a  ligament,  the  large 
hgament  of  t/ie  eyelid,  of  a  great  number  of  sebaceous  follicles, 
■meibomiajt  glands,  and  a  portion  of  mucous  membrane.  All  tliese 
eerta  are  coimected  together  by  cellular  membrane,  generally 
loose  and  fine,  and  containing  no  fat.  The  skin  of  the  eyelids  is 
sry  fine  and  demi-transparent ;  it  adapts  itself  readily  to  their 
lovemeuts,  and  presents  transverse  folds.  The  rausiile  of  the 
Byelids,  by  its  contraction,  approximates  them,  or,  as  we  common- 
ily  express  it,  shuts  the  eye,  at  the  same  time  that  it  presses  the 
j^elids  a  fitde  upon  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

..  The  cartilages  of  the  eye  are  called  tarsi.  That  of  the  superi- 
pr  a  much  larger  than  the  inferior  ;  their  uae  is  to  keep  tlie  eye- 
lids extended,  and  constantly  accommodated  to  the  form  of  the 
^e ;  they  also  support  tlie  eyelashes,  aSbrd  a  suitable  situation 
m  tlie  meibomian  glands,  and  serve  to  protect  the  eye  from 
Kternal  injury.  The  use  of  the  tarsi,  as  respects  the  motion  of 
tfM  eyelids,  does  not  appear  indispensable,  as  they  are  not  found 
'6  many  animals,  tlie  eyelids  of  which,  nevertheless,  perform  their 
unctions  welL  The  large  ligament  is  nothing  more  than  the  cel- 
olar  membrane  which  passes  from  the  base  of  the  orbit  to  the  su- 

Krior  edge  of  the  cartilage  of  the  tarsus.  It  seems  intended  to 
lit  the  molioa  by  which  the  eyelids  approach  each  otlier. 
The  ccLular  tissue  of  the  eyehds  is  extremely  hue  and  delicate, 
"~d  contains  no  fat,  but  is  filled  with  a  very  tlim  scrum,  which  in 
me  cases  has  a  greater  degree  of  consistence,  and  accumulates 
^^n  the  cells  of  this  tissue ;  wlien  this  is  the  case,  the  eyelids  become 
lAstendcd,  and  of  a  bluish  colour.  This  colour  and  swelling  of 
e  eyelids  is  frequently  observed  after  excesses  of  every  kind,  af- 
ter severe  diseases,  during  convalescence,  and  m  women  during 
Jbeiutruation,  &c.  The  lineness  and  laxity  of  the  cellular  mem- 
VuM  of  the  cycUds,  and  tlie  absence  of  isX  from  its  cells,  are  ns- 
MUBiy  for  their  free  motion.  The  internal  surface  of  the  eyelid 
I  covered  by  a  mucous  membrane.    Besides  the  ports  already 
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inentioned,  the  superior  eyelid  has  a  muscle  proper  to  it :  this  is 
called  the  elevator  palpebrse  superioris. 

The  eyelids  cover  tne  eye  during  sleep,  and  preserve  it  from 
the  contact  of  foreign  bodies  which  float  subout  in  the  atmosphere; 
they  preserve  it  from  blows  by  their  instantaneously  closing ;  by 
habitually  closing  at  nearly  regular  intervals,  they  prevent  any 
bad  effect  Scorn  the  long-continued  contact  of  the  air,  and  have 
likewise  the  power  of  moderating  the  effect  of  a  too  brilliant  light. 
By  closing  together,  they  only  suffer  such  a  quantity  of  light  to 
pass  as  may  be  necessary  for  vision,  but  not  sufficient  to  injure 
the  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  li^ht  is  weak,  we  separate 
the  eyelids  widely,  so  as  to  permit  the  largest  quantity  of  li^ht 
possible  to  penetrate  to  the  interior  of  the  eye.  W  hen  the  eyelids 
are  near,  tli^e  eyelashes  form  a  sort  of  grate,  which  only  suffers  a 
certain  quantity  of  light  to  pass  at  a  time.  When  the  eyelashes 
are  moist,  the  small  drops  which  cover  their  surfaces  decompose 
the  light  in  the  manner  of  a  prism,  and,  at  the  point  where  the 
light  passes,  cause  it  to  appear  variegated  like  the  rainbow.  The 
eyelashes,  by  dividing  the  light  which  penetrates  into  the  eye  into 
pencils,  cause  ignited  bodies  to  appear,  during  the  night,  as  if  thev 
were  surrounded  by  luminous  rays.  These  appearances  vaniim 
as  soon  as  the  eyelid  is  thrown  back,  or  another  direction  given 
to  the  eyelashes.  It  is  supposed  that  the  eyelashes  preserve  the 
eye  from  the  atoms  of  dust  which  are  floating  in  the  air.  Vision 
is  always  more  or  less  affected  in  those  persons  who  have  lost 
the  eyelashes. 

The  compound  follicles  placed  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  tarsi 
are  called  the  meibomian  glands.  They  are  very  numerous. 
There  are  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  in  the  upper  eyelids,  and  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty  in  the  lower.  In  each  comjfound  follicle 
there  exists  a  central  duct,  about  which  are  placed  the  simple 
follicles,  and  into  which  they  pour  the  matter  they  secrete. 
This  duct  is  always  filled  with  the  matter,  which,  m  its  ordinary 
state,  is  called  the  meibomian  humour,  but  when  it  is  thick  and 
dry,  is  called  gum.  After  sleep,  a  certain  quantity  of  this  is  al- 
ways found  accumulated  in  the  inner  angle  of  the  eve  and  on  the 
margin  of  the  eyelids.  This  matter  seems  to  be  of  an  unctuous 
nature,  but  particular  researches  have  induced  me  to  believe  that 
it  is  essentisdly  albuminous.  Each  central  duct  has  an  opening, 
hardly  visible,  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  eyelid,  very  near  to 
the  margin. 

These  openings  are  close  to  each  other,  and  range  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  margin.  The  meibomian  humour  passes  out 
through  these  openings  when  we  compress  the  eyelids  tightly;  as 
they  experience  a  sensible  pressure  on  closing  the  eyelid,  it  is 
probable  that  this  pressure  contributes  to  the  excretion  of  the  hu- 
mour. The  principal  use  of  this  humour  seems  to  be  to  diminish 
the  friction  ot  the  eyeUds  on  the  globe  of  the  eye.  As  the  upper 
eyelid  has  a  greater  extent  of  motion,  and  will,  of  course,  produce 
more  friction,  it  requires  a  greater  number  of  these  follicles. 


Apparatus  for  the   Tears. 

Tbcoflice'of  guarding  the  eye,aDd  preserving  it  in  a  cooditton 
necessary  for  the  performaDoe  of  its  mnctions,  is  not  cooliDed  ex- 
clusively to  the  eyebrows  or  eyelids.  There  is  likewise  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  tutamina  octtii  a  small  secretory  appuratus, 
of  which  the  n:techanism  is  very  curious,  and  the  utility  very  great 
This  is  the  secretory  apparatus  of  the  tears.  It  is  composed  of 
the  lachrymal  gland,  tlie  excretory  ducts,  the  caruncula  lachryma- 
li>t  the  lachrymal  ducts,  and  the  nasal  duel. 

In  the  small  fossa,  formed  at  the  anterior  and  outer  part  of  the 
arch  of  the  orbit,  is  placed  the  lachrymal  gland  ;  it  is  small,  and 
serves  to  secrete  the  tears.  This  gland  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients, and  was  called  by  tliem  the  glandula  superior  injiominata, 
in  opposition  to  the  caruncula  hchrymalis,  which  they  called  the 
giandula  innominata  inferior.  They  attributed  the  lormation  of 
tears  partly  to  the  caruncula,  and  pimly  to  a  gland  that  does  not 
eiSsi  in  man,  but  is  found  iu  certain  animals:  ttiis  is  the  gland  of 
Barderus, 

There  are  six  or  seven  excretory  ducts  of  the  lachrymal  glands. 
They  arise  from  the  small  glandular  bodies  that  together  form 
this  gland.  Atler  having  passed  through  the  substance  of  tlie 
gland,  they  enter  the  conjunctiva,  and  pierce  this  membrane  very 
near  tlie  cartilage  of  the  upper  eyelid,  towards  its  external  extrem- 
ity. They  may  be  rendered  visible  by  blowing  into  them,  or  by 
raising  the  upper  eyelid,  and  compressing  the  gland,  when  the 
(cars  will  be  made  to  pass  out  of  tlie  orifices  of  me  ducts.  This 
may  likewise  be  done  by  macerating  them  in  water  tinged  with 
blood,  or  by  injecting  them  with  mercury.  The  tears  are  poured 
through  these  orifices  upon  the  surface  of  tlie  conjunctiva. 

At  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye  is  seen  a  small,  projecting,  red 
body,  which,  when  it  is  of  a  bright  colour,  indicales  health  and 
vigour ;  when  it  is  pale,  debility  and  disease  :  this  is  the  carun- 
cula tachrymalis.  This  small  body  is  composed  of  seven  or  eight 
ibllicles,  ranged  in  a  semicircular  line,  the  convexity  within ;  they 
have  each  an  opening  on  the  surface  of  the  caruncula  lachrymalis, 
and  contain  a  small  hair.  These  openings  are  so  disposed  that 
they  complete,  together  with  the  meibomian  glands,  a  circle  em- 
bracing the  whole  anterior  part  of  the  eye  when  tlie  lids  are  closed. 

At  the  point  where  the  eyelids  leave  the  globe  of  the  eye  to  in- 
clude the  caruncula,  on  the  ui^mal  surface,  near  the  open  edge, 
on  each  lid,  is  seen  a  small  opening :  these  are  the  puncta  iachry- 
maJia,  or  external  orifices  ot  the  lachrymal  ducts.  The  puncta 
iways  open,  with  their  orifices  directed  towards  the  eye.  It 
a  supposed  that  they  possess  a  contractile  power,  which 
ahown  by  touching  their  extremity  with  a  pointed  inslru- 
Though  I  have  often  endeavoured,  with  great  care,  to  dis- 
'IJi^UBh  these  contractions,  yet  I  have  never  succeeded.  One  cir- 
cumstance should  be  mentioned  which  is  extremelv  apt  to  de- 
ceive us.     When  we  unsuccessfully  attempt  to  introduce  the  style. 
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the  mucous  membrane,  which  covers  the  puncta,  becomes  soon 
irritated  and  swelled,  as  would  occur  from  the  same  violence  at 
uty  other  part,  wben  the  opening  will,  of  course,  be  diminished. 
It  18  necessary  to  distinguish  this  phenomenon  from  a  contraction 
of  the  part  . 

The  lachrymal  ducts  arise  from  the  puncta,  and  terminate  in  a 
canal  eztendmg  from  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye  to  the  nasal  fos* 
S8B.  The  lachrymal  ducts  are  very  narrow,  scarcely  suffering  a 
boff's  bristle  to  pass.  They  are  from  three  to  four  lines  in  lengtht 
and  are  placed  m  the  thickest  part  of  the  eyelid,  between  the  or* 
bicularis  muscle  and  the  coniunetrva.  They  terminate  sometimes 
singly,  and  sometimes  together,  in  the  superior  part  of  the  nasal 
canaL 

The  canal  extending  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  to  the  iob* 
ferior  passage  of  the  nasal  fosses  has  been  improperly  divided  • 
by  anatomists  in  two  parts.  This  canal  is  throii^niout  oi  the  same 
dimensions ;  there  is  nothing,  therefore,  to  justify  the  distinction 
that  has  been  made,  in  calling  the  upper  part  the  lackrymml  sae^ 
and  the  lower  the  nasal  dticL  This  cansu  is  always  formed  by 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  fossse,  which  covers  the  osseus 
dnct,  passes  alonff  the  posteric^  edge  of  the  projecting  apophyns 
of  the  maziilary  bone,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  as  unguis.  Its 
use  is  to  conduct  the  tears  into  the  nasal  fosss. 

(Fif.a) 


[L  is  tlie  lachrymal  gland,  situated  above  the  eye,  in  a  hollow  of 
tho  orbit  D  the  ducts  proceeding  fit>m  it,  and  opening  upon  the 
uaner  side  of  the  upper  eyelid  at  R  The  eyelids,  in  closing,  meet 
first  at  the  outer  angle,  the  junction  .proceeding  towards  the  inner 
aagks  until  the  contact  is  oomjplete.  By  this  means  the  tears  are 
carried  in  that  dunection,  and  accumulated  at  the  inner  angle. 
Thsv  are  conveyed  off  by  two  ducts,  the  orifices  of  which,  P  P, 
are  the  fumeia  hckrymmHtu  C  is  the  lachrymal  caruncle.  The 
two  ditdi  unitoi  and  open  into  the  lachrymal  sac  S,  situated  at  the 

S»|M>r  part  af  the  side  of  the  note,  and  which  terminates  below  at 
»  m  the  cavity  of  the  nostrils.] 


6Cir8S  oy  vrarow.  TT 

The  meiulirana  conjunctiva  may  be  raDked  amone  tliose  or- 
gans which  constitute  the  apparatua  for  the  tears.  This  is  a  mu- 
cous membrane,  wliich  covers  the  posterior  surface  of  the  eyelids, 
and  is  reflected  over  the  aaterior  surface  of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 
It  la  more  extensive  than  the  part  it  covers,  and  ia  therefore  very 
fevourable  to  ihe  motion  of  the  eyelida  and  the  eye.  Tho  loose 
mamicr  in  which  it  is  attached  to  the  eyelids  and  the  tunica  sck- 
rotka  greatly  facilitates  their  movements.  Whether  the  conjunc- 
tiva pusses  over  the  transparent  cornea  or  stops  at  the  circumfe- 
rence of  this  portion  of  the  eye,  and  is  then  connected  with  a  dis- 
tinct membrane  which  covers  it,  is  not  yet  perfectly  decided. 
The  general  opinion  is,  that  it  covers  the  cornea ;  but  M.  Ribes, 
ft  very  distinguished  and  expert  anatomist,  contends  that  the  cor- 
nea is  covered  by  a  peculiar  membrane,  united  to  the  conjunctiva 
ftt  its  circumference,  without  being  a  continuation  of  it.  The  con- 
junctiva protects  the  anterior  parts  of  the  eye ;  it  secretes  a  fluid 
which  mixes  with  the  tears,  and  appears  lo  have  the  same  use ;  it 
likewise  possesses  the  power  of  absorbing,*  and,  as  it  is  very 
•mooth  and  moist,  it  greatly  facilitates  the  motions  ol'  the  eye ; 
testiy,  it  is  the  part  in  contact  with  liie  air  when  it  is  not  covered 
hy  the  tears,  ol  which  we  are  now  about  to  8peak.t 

Secretimi  of  the  Tears,  and  their  Uses. 
This  is  not  the  place  where  we  intend  to  enter  into  a  minute 
description  of  the  secretion  of  the  tears,  and  in  what  it  resctnbleB 
or  diners  from  otiier  secretions.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  remark, 
that  the  lachrymal  gland  forma  them  through  the  inliuence  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  ncrves.J  and  that  they  are  poured  out  through  its  ex- 
cretory ducts,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  upon  the  conjunctiva,  at 
Ifae  outer  and  superior  part  of  the  eye.  We  shall  next  inquire 
bow  they  proceed  when  they  have  arrived  at  this  part.  Tbey 
are  poured  out,  we  would  observe  in  tho  first  place,  as  well  du- 
ijng  sleep  as  when  we  ore  awake.  In  this  last  state,  the  eyelids 
opening  and  shutting  alternately,  the  conjunctiva  is  exposed  to 
Ibc  contact  of  the  air,  and  the  eye  moves  continually,  neither  of 
'hich  happens  during  sleep. 

Physiologists  have  supposed  that  the  tears  nui  along  a  triangu- 
\z  canal,  formed  to  conduct  them  towards  the  inner  canthus  of 
le  eye,  where  they  are  absorbed  by  the  puncta.  Tiiis  canal, 
ly  tlicy.  is  tbrmed,  first,  by  the  edge  of  the  eyelids,  the  surfaces 

•  W«  imjr  poUofl  ao  uiimal  by  spplying  to  the  cODJunctiTB  poisonoui  mbaUnee*.     Foi 
a  imoB  we  cuuiol  agree  wiih  Mr.  Adams,  tbe  celebnwd  Laadon  ocolul,  who  Ihinka 
M  the  bdlMlDiaM  nuy  be  continuaUy  ipplied  lo  tbe  e;B  vilhool  inconYBniencB, 
1 1  h«TC  noticed  »  remartable  fact  in  Iheee  eipempoB*.— (Set/ok™.  d«  P*»i.,  L  IT.,  lew.) 
^^^'ne  MClion  of  Ihe  oplbalmjc  Dene  u  coMUnlif  follOw«l  in  iiiiniili  by  a  violent  in- 
'wniniliiHi,  Willi  abuoilaiit  mppnnlion  of  ibc  conjBnclira.  and  tubae<iuenlly,  niceialion 
iJflhBciMnca.ioiIducluii^ofUiehitaioui;  bul  tbe  wrfice  oT Uie  «ye  remariu  complelel; 
ilnmnililii     Than  lulbon  wbe  nsnlore  lo  eiptain  morbid  pbenomeni  shouid  combme 
— ■■  heu  wtth  Ibeir  doclnni* ;  noloiil  infUmmalion,  wilh  oomplete  Ion  of  """""'"T'-j, 
IL«w»(iealHilvtoodied(he  bldirimai  wrtewilb  the  poinl  of  •  fine  needle,  lowbien 
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of  which  being  convex,  only  touch  at  one  point ;  and,  second,  by 
the  anterior  face  of  the  eye,  which  completes  the  triangular  cavi- 
ty. This  canal  has  its  external  extremity  more  elevated  than  its 
internal.  This  arrangement,  joined  with  the  action  of  the  orbicu* 
laris  muscle,  the  most  fixed  point  of  which  is  attached  to  the  pro- 
jecting apophysis  of  the  os  maxillare,  directs  the  tears  towards 
the  puncta  lachrymalia. 

But  this  explanation  is  defective ;  the  eyelids  have  not  a  con- 
vex edge  at  the  part  where  they  come  in  contact  with  each  other, 
but  have  plain  margins ;  no  such  canal,  therefore,  can  exist.  In- 
deed, when  we  examine  the  eyelids  at  their  posterior  surface, 
when  they  are  shut,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  the  line 
where  they  come  in  contact  6ut  even  admitting  the  existence 
of  such  a  canal>  it  could  serve  as  a  duct  for  the  tears  only  during 
sleep,  and  it  would  still  remain  necessary  to  show  how  they  are 
disposed  of  when  we  are  awake.  During  sleep,  and  at  all  times 
when  the  eyelids  are  closed,  the  tears  spread,  by  degrees,  over 
the  whole  surface,  both  of  the  ocular  and  palpebral  conjunctiva. 
They  will,  of  course,  pass  in  the  largest  quantities  to  those  points 
where  they  meet  with  the  least  resistance.  The  direction  where 
the  resistance  is  least  is  the  part  where  the  conjunctiva  passes 
firom  the  eye  to  the  eyelids.  In  this  direction  they  arrive  more 
easily  at  the  puncta  lachrymalia.  The  tears  which  are  spread 
over  the  conjunctiva  must  become  mixed  with  the  secreted  fluids 
of  this  membrane,  and  be  absorbed  together. 

But  when  we  are  awake,  they  do  not  pass  ofi*  in  this  way. 
That  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  which  is  in  contact  with  the  air 
allows  the  tears  which  cover  it  to  evaporate,  and  it  would  become 
dry  if  the  moisture  were  not  renewed  by  the  action  of  winking. 
This  seems  to  be<the  principal  use  of  winking.  The  tears,  whi^ 
thus  constantly  cover  that  part  of  the  conjunctiva  exposed  to  the 
air,  ffive  to  the  eye  its  polish  and  brilliancy. 

The  increase  or  dimmution  of  the  tears  influences  very  much 
the  expression  of  the  eyes.  During  the  excitement  of  tne  pas- 
sions this  is  very  apparent  In  the  ordinary  state  of  the  secretion 
of  the  tears,  they  do  not  tend,  in  any  way,  to  run  over  the  inferior 
eyelid.  I  know  not  how  the  idea  has  arisen  that  the  meibomian 
humour  is  intended  to  prevent  this,  except  from  the  supposed  anal- 
ogy of  oily  substances,  which,  when  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  ves- 
sel, prevent  aqueous  fluids  from  running  over,  even  when  they 
rise  somewhat  above  its  level.  But  I  doubt  if  this  humour  can 
have  such  an  effect,  as  it  is  soluble  in  the  tears. 

The  tears,  which  do  not  evap«)rate,  or  are  not  absorbed  by  the 
conjunctiva,  are  received  into  the  puncta,  and  conveyed  through 
the  nasal  duct  to  the  nose.  What  the  power  is  by  which  this  is 
effected  is  not  certainly  known.  It  has  been  explained  on  the 
principle  of  a  syphon,  capillary  attraction,  vital  properties,  &c. 
That  of  capillary  attraction  is,  perhaps,  the  most  probable.  The 
absorption  of  the  tears  by  the  puncta  is  not  very  apparent,  except 
when  they  are  very  abundant. 


nma  or  tisiok. 


^^■'  Globe  of  the  Eye. 

The  apparatus  of  vision  is  composed  of  tlie  eye  and  optic  nerve. 
The  situation  of  the  eye,  at  the  tiighest  part  of  ihe  body ;  the  ca- 
■_paci(y  in  man  of  discerning,  at  the  same  time,  with  both  eyes  the 
jome  object ;  the  oblique  direction  of  the  base  of  the  orbit ;  the 
protection  afforded  to  the  cjyc  by  this  cavity  from  external  inju- 
;  the  great  abundance  of  adipose  substance  and  cellular  mem- 
;,  which  form  an  elastic  cushion  at  llie  bottom  of  tlie  orbit, 
tc.,  are  curious  and  interesting  circumstances,  which  should  not 
B  neglected,  but  which  wo  can  only  mention  in  passing. 
The  eye  is  composed  of  many  (Afferent  parts,  which  perform 
vry  different  ofBces  in  the  function  of  vision.  They  may  be  di 
ided  into  the  refracting  and  non-refracting  parts  of  the  eye. 

The  refracting  parts  arc,  the  transparent  cornea,  which  is  con- 
Vex  on  one  aide  and  concave  on  the  other.  In  its  form,  transpa- 
icjicy,  and  mode  of  insertion,  it  greatly  resembles  the  crystal  of  a 
jratch. 

The  aqueous  humour,  which  fills  the  chambers  of  the  eye,  is  not 
I  pure  watery  fluid,  as  its  name  implies,  but  is  chiefly  composed 
»f  water,  with  a  little  albumen.* 

'.  The  crystalline  humour  has  been  compared  to  a  lens.  The 
omparison  is  correct  as  far  as  the  form  is  concerned,  but  is  very 
tefective  as  respects  its  structure.  The  crystalline  humour  is 
pmposcd  of  concentric  laminie,  which  increase  in  density  as  you 
pproach  the  centre,  but  differ  in  refrangibility ;  and  it  is  euvel- 
ped  in  a  membrane,  which  we  know,  from  experience,  to  be  ox- 
remely  important  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  a  lens  is 
jomogeneous  throughout,  and  that  its  density  and  refrangibiUty 
D  all  its  parts  are  tlie  same.  It  has  been  always  remarked  that 
^^ic  convexity  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  ciyBtalline  humour 
Offers  considerably  from  its  posterior  surface.  The  last  is  a  part 
If  a  sphere,  the  diameter  of  which  is  much  less  than  that  to  which 
tte  anterior  surface  would  belong.     It  has  been  generally  believ- 

Kthat  this  humour  was  composed  chiefly  of  albumen ;  but,  from 
analysis  lately  made  by  M.  Berzehus,  it  appears  that  it  conr 
tins  none.     It  is  formed  almost  entirely  of  water,  and  a  particu- 
r  substance,  which  has  a  greater  analogy,  in  its  chemical  prop- 
'ics,  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  than  with  anything 


Behind  the  crystalline  is  found  the  vitreous  humour,  which  in 
O  calle<l  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  melted  glass-f 

Each  of  the  parts  which  we  have  pointed  out  are  enveloped  in 
)D  extremely  delicate,  transparent  membrane.  Thus,  before  the 
Bomoa  is  the  conjunctiva,  behind  it  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous 
nmnoar,  which  covers  all  thc'anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  i.  c, 
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the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris,  and  the  posterior  face  of  the  cor- 
nea. The  crystalline  is  enveloped  in  its  capsule,  which  adheres, 
at  its  circumference,  to  the  memorane  which  encloses  the  vitreous 
humour.  In  passbg  from  its  drcumference  over  its  anterior  and 
posterior  surmces,  it  leaves  between  the  two  lamina  an  interval, 
called  the  canal  of  Petit.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that 
this  canal  does  not  communicate  with  the  chamber  of  the  eye , 
but  M.  Jacobson  asserts  that  it  presents  a  great  number  of  small 
opefiings,  by  means  of  which,  according  to  him,  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour can  enter  in  or  go  out;  but  I  have  carefully  sougnt,in  vain, 
to  find  these  openings. 

The  vitreous  humour  is  surrounded  by  a  membrane  called  mem- 
brana  hyaloidea.  This  membrane  not  onlv  surrounds  the  humour, 
but  it  is  divided  into  innumerable  cells,  wnich  are  filled  by  it  It 
is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  of  the  arrangement  of  these  cells, 
as  this  is  not  of  importance  in  mvestigating  the  uses  of  the  vitre- 
ous humour. 

The  eye  is  not  only  composed  of  refracting  parts,  but  likewise 
of  others,  winch  have  each  a  peculiar  destination. 

The  tunica  tckrotica  is  a  strong  fibrous  membrane,  which  con- 
stitutes the  external  coat  of  the  eye.  Its  evident  use  is  to  protect 
the  internal  parts  of  the  organ ;  it  likewise  serves  as  a  place  of 
insertion  to  the  muscles  which  move  the  eye. 

The  choroid  coat  abounds  with  bloodvessels  and  nerves,  and 
is  distinctly  formed  of  two  laminae.  It  is  covered  with  a  black 
substance,  which  evidently  performs  an  important  part  in  the 
fimction  of  vision. 

The  iris  is  a  small  circular  part,  which  may  be  seen  moving 
behind  the  transparent  cornea.  It  is  of  different  colours  in  di£ 
ferent  individuals,  and  is  pierced  in  its  centre  by  an  opening  call- 
ed the  pui^,  which  enlariges  and  contracts  according  to  circum- 
stances, wnich  we  shall  hereafter  point  out  The  iris  adhered 
anteriorly,  ^t  its  curcumference,  to  the  sclerotic  coat  by  a  peculiar 
cellular  tissue,  which  is  called  the  ciliary  li^ment.  The  poste- 
rior face  of  the  iris  is  covered  by  a  black  substance  in  considera- 
ble abundance.  Behind  the  circumference  of  the  iris  are  a  num- 
ber of  white,  radiated  lines,  which  would  unite  at  the  centre  of 
the  iris  if  they  were  prolonged:  these  are  the  ciliary  processes. 
Anatomists  are  not  yet  agreed  as  to  the  nature  and  uses  of  these 
bodies.  Some  consider  them  nervous,  others  muscular,  and  oth- 
ers, again,  glandular  or  vascular.  The  truth  is,  at  present  it  is 
not  easy  to  decide  which  of  these  opinions  is  most  probable ;  and 
we  shall,  by-and-by,  see  that  their  use  is  equally  unknown. 

The  colour  of  the  iris  depends  on  that  of  its  tissue,  which  is 
variable,  and  that  of  its  posterior  surface,  which  is  of  a  deep  black, 
and  affects  the  appearance  of  its  anterior  face.  In  blue  eyes,  for 
example,  the  tissue  of  the  iris  is  nearly  white,  but  the  deep  black, 
on  the  poeterior  part,  modifies  this,  and  determines  the  colour  of 
the  eye&  Antttomists  vary  in  their  opinions  of  the  nature  of  the 
tissue  of  the  irii»    Some  consider  it  similar  to  that  of  the  choroid 
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f»at ;  lh«l  is,  they  suppose  it  to  consist  chiefly  of  vessek  and 
nerves ;  others  thiok  tiicy  can  distinguish  a  great  number  of  mus- 
cular fibres ;  it  has  by  some  been  ihoughl  a  tissue  sui  generis ; 
and  by  others  confounded  with  the  erectile  tissue.  M.  Edwards 
Ifainlcs  thfii  he  can  demonstrate  the  iris  lo  be  formed  of  four  dia- 
tinci  Jaminw,  of  which  two  are  a  continuation  of  the  laminae  of 
the  choroid  coat,  a  third  pertains  to  the  membrane  of  the  aquc- 
H18  humour,  and  a  fourth  that  forms  the  peculiar  tissue  of  the  iris. 
It  appears  from  the  latest  rcscarchcB  respecting  the  anatomy  of 
Ihe  iris,  that  this  membrane  is  muscdar,  and  that  it  is  composed 
ot  two  planes  of  fibres :  an  exterior,  radiated,  which  dilates  the 

Jupil ;  the  other  circular  and  concentric,  which  closes  the  pupil. 
'he  external  circular  fibres  appear  to  be  supported  by  a  kind  of 
ling  which  forms  each  radiated  fibre,  and  in  which  they  glide  in 
Ibe  movcmonl  of  contraction  and  closing  the  pupil.  The  iris  re- 
ceives bloodvessels  and  the  ciJiarv  nervos  ;  the  latter  are  derived 
from  two  sources :  Ist,  the  optnalmic  gan^lon ;  3d,  the  nasal 
juarvc  of  the  fifth  pair. 

Between  the  membrana  hyaloidea  and  the  choroid  coat  theic 
■  a  membrane  chiefly,  composed  of  nerves.  This  is  known  bv 
the  name  of  retina  ;  it  is  nearly  transparent,  with  a  very  small 
degree  of  opacity,  of  a  slight  lilaceous  tint,  and  appears  to  be 
fcrmcd  by  the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve.  M.  Ribes,  however, 
thinks  difterently ;  he  supposes  it  is  formed  of  a  distinct  mcin- 
^^>rane,  upon  which  the  optic  nerve  is  very  freely  distribmed.  He 
IhuB  establishes  an  analogy  between  the  retina  and  the  other  mem- 
branes. There  la  upon  the  hack  part  of  the  retina,  about  two 
^iies  from  the  optic  nerve,  a  yellow  spot,  and  at  the  side  of  this 
lere  are  several  folds.  But  these  appearances  are  only  found  in 
nan,  and  some  species  of  apes,  Tlie  eye  receives  a  large  number 
(f  bloodvessels,  and  many  nerves,  the  greater  part  of  which  come 
rom  the  opthalmic  gnnguon. 

The  Oplk  Nerve. 
^^  This  is  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  eye  and  liic 
hrain.  It  does  not  arise  from  the  thalamtu  nerti  optici.  as  many 
inatomists  have  thought,  but  it  derives  its  origin,  1st,  from  the  an- 
terior pair  of  those  tuoerclea  called  the  quaangemini ;  2d,  from 
e  corpus  genicuiatiim  eztemum,  an  eminence  found  before,  and 
B  Utile  to  the  outer  side  of,  these  tubercles ;  3d,  from  the  lamina; 
r  cineritious  substance,  placed  before  the  meeting  of  the  optic 
'es  and  mamillary  eminences,  and  which  is  known  by  the 
e  tuber  einereum.  The  two  optic  nerves  approach  each  other, 
1  seem  to  be  blended  together  near  the  superior  part  of  iho 
ntbenoid  bone.  The  most  careful  researches  have  been  made  for 
wt  purpose  of  determining  whether  they  decussate  or  ore  in  con- 
'  Ct,  or  if  they  really  ijjiermix  wilh  each  other  ;  anatomy  has  not 
:t  settled  this  question,  but  pathology  furnishes  proofs  of  all  thew; 
MiiiioDs.     Thus,  when  the  right  eye  has  been  long  atrophied, 
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Se  nerve  of  the  same  side  has  heen  known  to  become  to 
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through  lis  whole  extent  In  another  case,  where  the  riffht 
was  atrophird.  the  anterior  portion  of  the  siune  side  was  touadM 
an  ci'tilt-nl  sinle  of  disease,  aiid  the  posterior  portion  of  the  left 
■idc  to  present  the  snine  appearance.  Some  have  thought  tltat 
I  the  croK)<ing  of  the  optic  ncr\'es  in  fishei  removed  every  doubt  on 
the  subject :  but  this  caji  unly  be  justly  considered  as  amounting 
I  to  a  probability. 

I  divided,  iu  a  rabbit,  tlw  right  optic  nerve  behind  the  crossing! 
r.the  coascquL'ncc  was,  loss  of  vision  of  the  loft  eye.  I  divided  the 
f  jrfl  nerve ;  vision  was  completely  abolished.  In  another  animal,  ] 
T  ^vidod.  into  two  equal  portions,  the  crossing  over  the  median 
"  ,e  :  the  animal  was  tnmicdiately  deprived  of  sight.  The  cross- 
1  is  ilien  total,  and  not  parbal.*  as  was  supposed  b)^  the  learned 
ooloslon.  Here,  as  in  raaiiy  otJier  instances,  physiological  ex- 
'  perinieut  speaks  in  language  clear  and  positive,  when  minute  aiw 
I  atomy  can  only  raise  doubts. 

The  oplic  nerve  is  tiot  Ibrmed  of  a  tibrous  envelope  and  of  a 
I  central  pulp,  as  the  ancients  believed,  but  it  is  composed  of  very 
[  fine  filaments,  placed  at  the  side  of  each  othur,  and  communtca- 
[  ting  with  each  other,  hke  other  nerves.  This  arrangement  ■■ 
f  *cry  evident  in  that  portion  of  tlie  nerve  which  extends  lirom  the 
[  tella  lurcica  10  the  eve.  [The  tigurc  beneath  represents  a  bot^ 
[  sontal  section  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  after  Home 
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uest-nls  llie  sclcrolicR,  the  exlemal  cont.     It  is  perforai 
optic  nerve  at  O.  which  is  expanded  into  the  retina 
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-Tho  mtemaf  or  choroid  coat  is  indicated  at  X,  and  is  covered  by 
I  *he  pigmentum  nigrum.  Within  the  pigmenlum  nigrum,  and  at- 
r  tnost  in  contact  with  it,  the  retina  R  is  expanded.  Three  tburths 
'  of  the  eltrfw  of  the  eye  are  filled  by  the  vitreous  humour,  moTkcd. 

V.  The  crystalline  humour,  L,  is  a  double  convex  lens.  It  oc- 
I  citpies  the  Biitonor  part  of  the  globe,  immediately  in  front  oi  the 
I  vilrefjus  humour,  which  is  hollowed  out  to  receive  it.  The  space 
\  which  intervenes  between  the  lens  and  the  inner  surface  of  the 
I  cornea,  C,  is  filled  with  the  aqunaui  humovr  A.  This  space  is  di- 
J'Vided  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  chamber  by  the  iris  I.  The 
K'Central  perforation  of  the  ins,  called  the  pupil,  is  indicated  by  i*. 
vQ  is  the  ciliary  ligament. 

W  The  central  part  of  the  retina  being  endowed  wiih  the  highest 
I'degree  of  sensibility,  it  is  necessary  that  the  images  should  be 
f  made  to  fall  upon  this  part,  and,  consequently,  that  the  eye  should 
1  te  capable  of  having  its  axis  directed  to  those  objects,  wherever 
I  they  may  be  situated.  Hence  muscles  are  provided  wiihln  th** 
Btfrhit  for  moving  the  globes  of  the  eye. 

Uaittit  ^  at  E^i. 


Four  of  these  muscles  proceed  in  a  straiglit  course,  and 
Fcalled  recti.  They  arise  from  the  bottom  of  the  orbit  and  the 
I  jnargin  of  the  aperture  through  which  the  optic  nerve  passes,  and 
I  are  inserted  by  a  broad  tendinous  expansion  into  the  anterior  part 
1  of  the  sclerotic  conL  Three  of  them  are  seen  in  the  diagram,  and 
Ljnarked  ABC.  The  margin  of  the  fourth  is  £een  behind  and 
■«bove  B.  A  draws  the  eye  upward.  C  downward ;  B  and  its  an- 
|lagonist  move  it  laterally.  There  are  also  two  other  muscles, 
I  which  are  called  oblique,  S  and  I,  which  give  the  globe  some  ro- 
Bjtttion  upon  its  axis.  When  they  act  in  conjunction,  tliey  draw 
Tihe  eye  anteriorly,  and  act  antagonistically  to  the  recti  muscles. 
I 'The  superior  obhque  muscle  S  is  remarkable  for  the  manner  in 
I  which  its  tendon  passes  through  a  sort  of  cartilaginous  pulley,  P. 
Lin  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  ana  then  turns  hack  to  be  inserted  in 
|!ihe  globe  of  the  eye.  Tlius  the  action  of  this  muscle  produces  a 
I  jnotion  in  exactly  the  reverse  direction  in  which  its  fibres  cun- 
Jlncl. 

Of  Ike  MecbanisT^f  Vision, 
Considering  the  visual  apparatus  in  a  physical  point  of  view, 
I  we  may  regard  the  transparent  cornea,  aqueous  humour,  and  the 
I  ciystallino  as  a  compound  lens,  the  different  parts  of  which  poii- 
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less  different  refiractive  properties,  inasmuefa  as  theypiodoee  nat- 
oral  achromatism.  The  general  carity  of  the  eve  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  dark  chamber,  the  choroid  bein^  lined  with  black  to 
.  prevent  the  effects  of  any  scattered  rays  of  Ught  upon  the  ima^ 
while  the  retina  presents  a  surface  on  which  the  iniages  are  paint- 
ed ;  not,  however,  as  in  the  camera  obscura,  to  be  seen  by  the 
eyes  of  others,  but  to  be  perceived  by  the  retina  itself^  aifd  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  brain  by  the  optic  nerve.  The  iris  represents 
a  diaphragm  destined  to  Emit  the  field  of  the  lems  to  avoid  the 
efiects  of  aberration  of  sphericity ^  and  only  to  permit  such  a  quan- 
tity  of  light  to  penetraite  into  the  eye  as  wiU  be  necessary  to  paint 
the  object  distinctly,  without  wounding  the  retina.} 

To  facilitate  the  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  li^ht 
enters  the  eye,  let  us  suppose  a  single  luminous  cone  passmg 
through  the  antero-postenor  axis  of  the  eye.  We  perceive  at 
once  that  there  is  no  other  light  but  that  which  falls  upon  the 
cornea  that  can  assist  in  vision.  That  which  fails  upon  the  white 
of  the  eye,  the  eyelashes,  or  the  eyelids,  can  evidently  contribute 
nothing  to  this  effect  It  is  absorbed  or  reflected  from  the  diflfer- 
ent  parts,  according  to  their  colour.  The  cornea  itself  does  not 
receive  li^ht  through  its  whole  extent,  for  it  is,  generally,  partly 
covered  above  and  oelow  by  the  edges  of  the  eyelids. 

Uses  €fth€  Camea. 

The  convexo-concave  form  of  the  cornea  indicates  the  influ- 
ence which  it  must  exert  upon  the  fight  that  enters  the  eye.  It 
converges  the  rays  in  proportion  to  its  greater  refractive  power 
than  that  of  the  air.  Thus  the  cornea  contributes  powerfully  to 
the  refraction  of  the  eye ;  in  other  words,  it  increases  the  intensi- 
ty of  the  light  that  penetrates  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye. 

The  cornea  beinc  very  policed  at  its  surface,  the  Kcht  which 
arrives  there  is  partly  reflected,  and  contributes  to  give  orilliancy 
to  the  eye.  This  renected  light  produces  the  images  formed  be^ 
hind  the  comea,^  which  thus  performs  the  office  of  a  convex  mir- 
ror.* 

Uses  of  the  Aqueous  Humour. 
In  traversing  the  cornea,  the  rays  of  light  have  passed  from  a 
rarer  into  a  denser  medium,  consequently  they  are  drawn  toward* 
the  perpendicular.  If  they  then  passed  out  into  the  air,  instead  of 
entering  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  they  would  be  refracted 
from  the  perpendicular,  which  they  had  before  approached,  and, 
of  course,  would  return  to  their  first  degree  of  divergence.  But 
they  enter  into  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye,  a  depser  medium 
than  the  atmosphere,  and  are,  therefore,  less  refracted  from  the 
perpendicular,  and,  of  course,  diverge  less,  than  if  they  had  re- 
turned into  the  air.  % 

*  I  have  aicertajtied,  from  experiment,  UuU  the  phynealpnp^ 
.upon  the  integrity  of  the  tSfth  pair  of  nevres.    ThienMOteADebeoemetepeqfDeytiidiiiee^ 
HM  after  the  eeetioa  oTUds  iienrft-^Se»iViii»iMni.) 
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Of  all  the  light  entering  into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye, 
tthat  wliicli  passes  througn  the  pupil  alone  assists  in  performing 
the  function  of  vision.  All  that  falls  upon  the  iris  is  reflected 
through  the  cornea,  and  enables  us  to  distinguish  the  colour  of  the 
iris.  The  light  does  not  undei^o  any  new  modification  in  passing 
ithrough  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  as  the  medium  is  still 

Uses  of  the  Crystalline  Humour. 
In  pasMDg  through  iho  crystalline  humour  the  light  under- 
^jes  a  nevr  modification,  which  is  most  important  in  the  function 
pf  vision.  Philosophers  compare  the  action  of  this  body  to  that 
if  a  lens,  the  use  of  whicfi  is  to  collect  together  the  rays  of  light 
— -a  a  certain  part  of  the  retina.  But,  admitting  that  the  crys- 
ine  possesses  all  the  properties  of  a  lens,  it  coSd  not  fulfil  the 
ictions,  or,  at  least,  one  could  not  compare  the  effects  to  that 
"  a  lens  used  in  the  air,  as  its  refractive  power  is  nearly  the  same 
:  that  of  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humour.*  AH  that  can  be 
isitively  said  on  the  subject  \s,  that  the  crystalline  humour  must 
„  crease  the  intensity  of  the  light  which  it  directs  to  the  bottom 
of  the  eye  in  a  much  greater  degree,  from  the  circumstance  of 
Sic  posterior  being  more  convex  than  the  anterior  surface.  It 
tnay  likewise  be  added,  that  the  light  which  passes  near  the  cir- 
«umfercnce  of  the  crj-stalline  humour  is  probably  refracted  dif- 
iJercDtly  from  that  which  passes  through  the  centre. t  Of  conse- 
"  ruence,  the  dilatation  or  contraction  of  the  pupil  must  have  an  in- 
luencc  upon  the  mechanism  of  vision,  which  appears  to  deserve 
"  e  attention  of  philosophers. 
But  the  crystalline  does  not  produce  upon  vision  the  influence 
ing  attributed  lo  it,  for  the  fiinclion  remains  after  its  removal  by 
le  operation  of  cataract.  There  is  another  strong  proof  of  this. 
iXx  artificial  eye,  made  of  a  globe  of  glass,  over  which  is  fitted  a 
iction  of  another  smaller  sphere,  and  which  is  filled  with  water 
to  represent  the  three  humours,  acts  like  a  true  eye,  for  it  forms 
lages  on  the  bottom. 

.■VII  the  light  that  strikes  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystal- 
line docs  not  pass  into  the  vitreous  humour,  but  is  partly  reflected. 
A  part  of  this  reflected  light  returns  through  the  aqueous  humour 
Old  cornea,  and  contributes  to  formthe  brilliant  appearance  of 
ithe  eye ;  another  part  strikes  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris, 
and  is  absorbed  by  the  black  matter  which  is  found  there.  This 
tppears  to  be  indispensable  to  distinctness  of  vision.    In  Albinoes, 

■  HeMn.  Brewiter  uid  GaidoD  bare  given  the  followiag  reaulu  u  Ihe  refrsctiic  pow 
-^nofUwlmaouiiaf  (baejra: 

WMci  being 1.3358 

Aqueous  humour 1.336S 

Vimons  hnmoDi I^M 

Eittfrior  iumow  af  lbs  ciiaUUiBB     ....        1.31DT 

Cealral  put  of  Ihe  etyitalltne l.3tN0 

~^SMihvf[r'>ytv»>),  *<4.  i-.p.  4I>.)  ,       ,     , 

(  T\0  •tnicutra  of  the  ciritaUin*  mnj  tuvo  Uu  effMl  ta  conoct  Uu  ab«n«tloa  «  qms- 
Ikiti  which  the  common  lent  pioducet. 
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both  in  man  ind  the  inferior  anitnala,  in  whom  both  the  iris  aid 
oboioid  are  destitme  of  black  matter,  the  Tision  is  always  more 
or  le»  imperfect.* 


U^es  of  ike  Vitreous  Humour. 

The  Titreoos  homoor  possesses  a  somewhat  less  degree  of  re- 
firactin^  power  than  the  crystalline ;  of  consequence,  the  rays  of 
light  which,  after  having  traversed  the  crystalline,  penetrate  into 
the  vitreous  humour,  are  drawn  from  the  perpendicular  at  the  point 
of  contact  Its  use,  then,  as  respects  the  direction  of  the  rays  in 
the  eye,  is  to  increase  their  convergency.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
that  nature  might  have  arrived  at  the  same  result  by  mcreasing 
the  refractive  power  of  the  crystalline  humour.  But  the  presence 
of  the  vitreous  humour  in  the  eye  has  another  and  mcfte  impor- 
tant use ;  it  is  to  allow  a  sufficient  extent  of  expansion  of  the  re- 
tina, and  thus  greatly  to  extend  the  field  of  vision. 

M.  Lehot,  an  ingenious  and  learned  natural  philosopher,  in  a  se- 
ries of  memcnrs  on  vision,  has  sug^sted  a  sinralar  use  of  the  vit- 
reous humour.  He  believes  that  me  walls  of  me  hyaloid  cells  are 
the  places  of  sensibility  to  light  in  the  eye,  and  that  the  images  are 
not  simple  surfaces,  but  figures.  But  we  must  confess  that  his 
proofs  are  far  from  being  satisfactory. 

What  we  have  thus  said  of  a  cone  of  light  passing  from  a  point 
placed  in  a  prolongation  of  the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the  eye, 
will  apply  with  equal  truth  to  cones  passing  from  every  other 
point  towards  the  eye,  with  only  this  difference ;  that,  in  the  first 
case,  the  rays  tend  to  unite  at  the  centre  of  the  retina,  whUe  in 
the  other  instance  they  have  a  tendency  to  unite  at  some  other 
point,  according  to  the  direction  from  which  they  proceed.  Thus 
those  which  pass  firom  below  upward  unite  at  the  superior  part 
of  the  retina,  and  those  which  come  from  above  unite  at  the  in- 
ferior part  of  this  membrane.  The  rays  of  light  thus  form,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  eye,  an  exact  representation  of  each  of  the  objects 
which  are  placed  before  it,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  im- 
ages will  have  a  position  the  reverse  of  the  objects  they  repre- 
sent 

Different  methods  have  been  had  recourse  to  to  establish  this 
point  For  a  long  time  experiments  were  made  with  eyes  artifi- 
cially constructed.  Glass  "was  made  to  represent  the  transparent 
cornea  and  crystalline  humour,  and  water  the  aqueous  and  vitre- 
ous humour.  Another  mode  was  generally  employed  before  the 
publication  of  my  memoir  ^  On  the  Images  formed  at  the  Bottom 
of  the  Eye."  It  consisted  in  placing  in  an  aperture  of  the  window- 
shutter  of  a  darkened  room  the  eye  of  some  animal,  as,  for  exam- 

*  Many  facts  do  not  agree  with  this  explanation^  Most  animals  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  Tision,  especiaUv  at  night,  as  cats,  foxes,  horses,  many  varieties  of  dogs, 
and  certain  fidi,  have  the  choroia,  and  even  the  posterior  &ce  of  the  iris,  of  a  blue,  yellow, 
or  green  colomr,  more  or  less  bright  They  reflect  the  light,  like  those  of  cats,  in  the  dark. 
Thus  the  boUoai  of  the  eyes  of  these  ammals  is  a  concaTe  mirror.  From  the  theory  of 
vision,  it  is  not  eaay  to  mianstand  howit  happens  thai  this  brilliancy  of  the  choroid  Ahoold 
M  iojQie  the  fmw^yn  It  in  the  constraction  of  cm  telescopes,  we  neglected  to  hlackfln 
wo  internal  wiUa  of  the  taMt,  great  inconvenience  tvonld  leenk. 
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pie,  ihat  of  an  ox  or  sheep,  having  first  careluily  removed  the 
posterior  part  of  ihe  sclerotica.  There  could  then  bo  aeen.  very 
distinctly,  upon  the  retina,  the  images  of  objects  placed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  transmit  the  rays  through  the  pupil. 

I  had  recourse  to  a  much  more  convenient  method  for  accotn- 
piishing  thia  purpose.  I  took  the  eyes  of  rabbits,  pigeons,  small 
nogs,  or  ducks,  in  which  the  choroid  and  sclerotic  coats  are  near- 
ly iraaspurent ;  I  ijien  removed  carefully  the  fat  and  muscles, 
and  by  directing  the  transparent  cornea  towards  brilliant  objects, 
■  savF  distuiclly  the  imaeea  of  those  objects  formed  upon  the  reti- 
n.  This  process  was  known  to  Malpighi  and  Haller ;  the  only 
circumstance  peculiar  to  myself  in  this  respect  consists  in  my 
having  selected  for  this  purpose  white  rabbits,  white  pigeons,  and 
white  mice;  thccyesofAlbinoeswould  probably  be  found  equally 
good.  These  wilt  be  found  much  the  most  favourable  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  experiment.  The  sclerotic  coat  is  thin,  and  almost 
Inmsparcnt ;  the  choroid  is  equally  thin,  and  as  soon  as  tiie  ani- 
ttial  is  dead,  the  blood  which  coloured  it  disappears,  and  ceases 
to  offer  any  perceptible  obstacle  to  tJie  passage  of  the  light. 

The  ease  and  distinctness  with  which  we  are  thus  enabled'  to 
perceive  the  iniagea,  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of  making  some 
ntperiments,  which  might  confirm  or  invalidate  the  commonly-re- 
Wvcd  theory  of  the  mechanism  of  vision. 

If  we  make  a  small  opening  in  the  transparent  cornea,  and  al- 
ow a  small  portion  of  the  aqueous  humour  to  escape,  the  distinct- 
icss  of  the  image  becomes  lost.  The  same  thing  takes  place  when 
ire  suflbr  a  portion  of  the  vitreous  humour  to  escape  by  a  punc- 
"  ire  through  the  sclerotica,  which  shows  that  the  proportions  of 
he  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours  are  such  as  to  be  necessary  to 
lerfect  vision.  I  have  likewise  endeavoured  to  determine  the 
W8  of  the  dimensions  of  the  image  relatively  to  the  distance  of 
.  e  object,  and  I  have  fouud  that  the  size  of  the  image  is  pcrcep- 
ibly  proportional  to  the  distances.  M.  Biot  had  the  politeness  to 
lotifirm  with  me  this  result,  which  is  likewise  conformable  to  that 
riven  by  Le  Cat,  in  his  "  Treatise  on  Sensations."  This  author 
mploycd  artificial  eyes  in  his  expeyments. 

One  tiling  appeared  to  me  worthy  of  rtmark  in  these  experi- 
Hents.  In  varying  the  size  of  the  im^e  by  moving  the  object 
ear  or  to  a  distance,  there  was  no  difiercnce  observable  in  its 
"rtinctnesB.  But  when  a  portion  of  the  vitreous  humour  was 
.  moved,  the  distinctness  was  manifestly  impaired. 
'  1  made  a  small  opening  at  the  circumference  of  the  cornea,  near 
to  junction  with  the  sclerotic  coat,  and  evacuated  all  the  aqueous 
Jumour  through  this  aperture.  On  presenting  the  cornea  towards 
rlighticd  candle,  the  image  appeared  to  rac,  other  things  bemg 
iqiuUto  occupy  a  much  larger  space  than  before.  The  image 
Was  evidently  less  distinct,  and  formed  by  a  light  much  leas  in- 
"  e  than  that  of  the  same  body  seen  in  the  other  eye  of  the 
e  animal,  that  1  had  placed  in  a  similar  situation  witli  respect 
D  the'candle,  but  which!  had  preserved  whole,  for  the  purpose 
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• 
of  makinff  the  ccHnparisocu    This  experiment  agrees  with  what 
we  have  k>efore  said  of  the  use  of  the  aqueous  humour  in  the 
*  mechanism  of  vision* 

The  same  effect  will  be  produced  by  removing  the  cornea. 
When  this  is  d<»ie  by  a  circular  incision,  made  at  the  point  where 
it  unites  with  the  sclerotic  coat,  the  image  will  not  appear  to  chan^ 
its  dimensions,  but  the  lidit  which  forms  it  loses  very  sensibly  its 
intensity.  We  have  before  remarked  that  the  size  of  the  opai- 
ing  of  the  pupil  probably  influ«ices»  to  a  considerable  degree,  the 
mechanism  of  vision.  After  having  removed  the  cornea,  it  is 
easy  to  enlarge  the  pupil  by  a  circular  incision  made  into  the  tis- 
sue of  the  iris ;  the  image  in  this  case  becomes  enlarged. 

As  the  use  of  the  crystalline  humour  is  to  increase  the  brillian- 
cy and  distinctness  of  the  image,  diminishing,  at  the  same  time, 
its  size,  wc  ought  to  expect  that  the  absence  of  this  body  would 
produce  a  reverse  effect  When  we  extract  or  depress  this  hu- 
mour, by  a  process  similar  to  the  operation  for  cataract,  the  im- 
affe  is  always  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  eve,  but  it  is  consider- 
ably increased  in  size.  It  becomes  at  least  K)ur  times  larger  than 
that  produced  in  the  entire  eye,  under  the  same  circumstances. 
The  miage  is  likewise  very  indefinite,  and  the  ligflt  produced  very 
weak.  Take  away  from  the  same  eye  the  aqueous  and  crystal- 
line humours,  and  the  transparent  cornea,  and  leave  nothings  of  all 
the  media  of  the  eye,  but  the  capsule  of  the  crystalline  lens  and 
the  vitreous  humour,  and  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  Icmger 
any  image  formed  upon  the  retina.  The  light  still  passes  very 
freely,  but  it  no  longer  affects  a  particular  form,  in  relation  to 
that  from  which  it  emanates. 

The  greater  part  of  these  results  agree  very  well  with  the  the- 
ory of  vision  generally  admitted  at  the  present  day.  There  is, 
however,  one  point  in  which  they  differ  essentially ;  this  is,  re- 
specting the  distinctness  of  the  image.  From  theory  we  are  led 
to  infer,  in  order  that  the  image  n.ay  be  distinct,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  form  of  the  eye  should  vary,  or  that  the  crystalline 
humour  should  be  carried  backward  or  forward,  according  to 
the  distance  of  the  object  J'hese  changes,  which  have  been  as- 
sumed actually  to  taki  place,  have,  by  turns,  been  attributed  to 
the  compression  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  by  the  recti  and  oblique 
muscles  which  move  it,  to  the  contraction  of  the  crystalline  hu- 
mour, or  to  the  action  of  the  ciliary  processes.  Of  late,  M.  Jacob- 
son  has  asserted  that  this  effect  was  produced  by  the  aqueous 
humour  entering  or  passing  out  of  the  canal  of  Petit  Now  ex- 
jierience  contradicts  this  theory,  and,  of  course,  all  these  explana- 
tions fall  to  the  ground. 

It  would  be  very  incorrect,  however,  to  assert  that  everything 
took  place  in  the  eye  of  the  living  precisely  as  it  does  in  that  o? 
I  the  dead  animal.     There  is  this  essential  difference,  that  in  the 

'  living  animal  the  pupil  dilates  or  contracts  according  to  the  in- 

tensity of  the  light,  and,  perhaps,  according  to  the  custances  of 


MofioTti  of  the  Iris. 

The  circular  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  iris,  or  the  pupil,  un- 
dersea great  variations  in  its  dimBDEtons.  Sometimes  it  is  scarce- 
^  t  visible,  at  otliers  as  large  as  the  cornea,  die  iris  sccining  to 
ave  disappeared.  The  circucnstanccs  which  accompany  the 
notions  of  the  iris  are, 

1st  The  difli-'rent  degrees  of  the  intensity  of  the  light;  the 
_;realer  the  light,  ibo  more  tlie  pupil  is  contracted.  When  a  solar 
By  enters  tlie  eye,  the  pupil  immediately  closes ;  but  if  we  are 
llaced  in  an  obscuro  light,  the  pupil  becomes  dilated. 

2d.  The  nearer  on  object  on  which  we  are  looking  ia  placed  to 
he  ej'e,  the  more  the  opening  of  the  iris  is  narrowed.  Experi- 
Denls  on  this  point  are  delicate,  for  it  is  necessary  carefully  to 
listingiiish  that  which  depends  on  the  variations  of  intensity  of 
hs  light  from  that  which  is  the  effect  of  the  distance  of  the  ob- 
ject Tliia  difficulty  is  the  greater,  as  all  the  changes  of  distance 
^G  n<;cessarily  accompanied  with  changes  in  the  intensity  of  the 

3d.  The  will  has  a  very  limited  inHucnce  upon  the  actions  of 

be  pupil.     This,  however,  is  very  slight  compared  with  that  pro 

diced  by  light  in  different  degrees  of  intensity. 

The  attention  we  give  and  the  effort  we  make  to  see  small  ob- 

^^^cts,  cause  contraction  of  the  pupil.     I  satisfied  myself  of  this  in 

B  following  manner.    I  selectecf  an  individual  whose  pupil  pds- 

lesscd  great  mobility,  and  there  is  a  great  difference  in  this  re- 

ipecl.     Having  placed  befon;  hiin  a  sheet  of  paper,  in  a  conveni- 

mt  position  as  regarded  the  eye  and  the  tight,  and  observed  the 

Itatc  of  the  pupil,  I  then  requested  liie  person  to  endeavour  to 

sad  some  small  chai'acters  traced  upon  it  without  mo\'ing  his 

Bad  or  his  eyes.     Immediately  the  piipU  contracted,  afid  remain- 

il  so  while  he  made  ihe  effort     M.  Mille,  a  young  Polish  physi- 

llogist  of  great  promise,  has  repeated  this  experiment  in  a  more 

porous  form :  his  results  agree  perfectly  with  mine. 

The  superior  edge  of  the  pupil  of  the  horse  is  garnished  with  a 
klack  fringe,  the  uses  of  which  are  unknown.  Birds  appear  to 
KMscss  ihe  [wwcr  of  enlarging  or  closing  ihe  pupil  at  will. 

In  order  tlial  tlie  iris  should  contract  it  is  necessary  that  the 
ightshould  penetrate  into  the  eye ;  if  merely  directed  upon  the  iris, 
10  motion  is  determined.  The  irritation  of  tlie  iris  with  the  point 
if  a  cataract  needle  docs  not  occasion  any  sensible  motion,  as  I 
tave  repeatedly  satisfied  myself  by  experiment. 

Messrs.  Fowler  and  Kinhoid  found  that  the  galvanic  excitation 
Ointcled  upon  the  eye  of  man  and  animals  caused  contraction  of 
ibe  iris.  Nyslen  likewise  witnessed  the  same  thing  in  (he  bodies 
jif  criminals  recently  executed.  I  have  never  repeated  this  ex- 
perimenl.  In  living  man  there  is  contraction  from  galvanism,  but 
t  diflen  much  from  the  contraction  that  galvanism  induces  in  the 
~  aclca.  Thi!  shortening  of  the  fibres  is  not  sudden,  but  slow  and 
idoaL  Applied  direcUy  to  the  iris  after  death,  galvanism  docs 
lot  excite  the  slightest  contraction. 
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If  we  divide  the  optic  nerve  in  a  living  animal,  it  becomes  di- 
lated and  immovable;  the  same  thin^  takes  place  in  cats  and 
dogs  when  we  divide  the  fifth  pair.  £1  rabbits  and  Guinea-pigs, 
on  the  contrary,  the  pupil  contracts  firom  the  section  of  the  latter 
nerve.  The  division  of  the  ciliary  nerves  causes  also  a  cessation 
of  the  motions  of  the  iris ;  Mr.  Mayo  asserts  that  the  section 
of  the  third  pair  produces  in  birds,  aJso,  immobility  of  the  pupiL 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  motions  of  the  iris  are  subject  to  much 
more  complicated  nervous  influences  than  any  other  contractile 
or^an.  It  is  dependant  on  three  nerves,  the  second,  third,  and  fifth 
pairs.  Nevertheless,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  of  this  mem- 
Drane,  the  efiect  of  the  will  upon  its  contractions,  and  the  abrupt 
manner  in  which  they  sometimes  take  place,  seem  to  confound 
it  with  muscular  motion.  But  it  difiers  from  it  in  this,  that  it  caib> 
not  be  excited  by  direct  irritation ;  and  as,  after  death  has  been 
suddenly  induced,  galvanism  excites  no  motion  in  the  iris,  we 
must  infer  that  the  contractions  of  the  pupil  are  analogous,  but 
not  identical  with  muscular  motion.* 

The  ciliary  nerves  in  man  come  from  two  sources.  The  most 
numerous  arise  firom  the  opthalmic  ganglion,  the  others  directly 
fi'om  the  nasal  nerve.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  preside  over 
the  dilatation,  and  the  second  the  contraction  of  the  iris.  But  this 
is  not,  at  present,  fiilly  proved. — (See  Journal  cfe  Physiologies 
t.iv.) 

Uses  of  the  Motions  of  the  Iris. 

The  motions  of  the  pupil  influence  vision  in  dififerent  ways. 

1st  They  modify  the  quantity  of  light  that  enters  the  eye. 

2d.  They  influence  the  number  and  distinctness  of  the  images 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  organ. 

3d.  They  secure  distinct  vision  at  difierent  distances. 

Let  us  examine  successively  each  of  these  eflfects. 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  the  advantages  of  the  motions  of  the 
pupil  with  respect  to  the  •intensity  of  the  light  It  would  injure 
the  organ  if  it  did  not  possess  the  power  of  closing  itself,  so  as  to 
receive  only  the  quantity  of  light  necessary  to  vision,  but  insufii^ 
cient  to  wound  it  It  is  well  known  that  this  is  accomplished 
when  the  li^ht  is  very  vivid.  If  we  look  at  a  bright  light,  as  the 
sun,  the  vision  is  disordered,  and  the  impression  painful.  The 
same  thins  happens  when  we  pass  fi'om  obscurity,  where  we 
have  remamed  for  some  time, into  a  bright  light;  we  are  dazzled; 
the  pupil  becomes  strongly  contracted.  If  we  are  in  darknessi 
the  pupil  dilates,  so  as  to  profit  by  the  little  light  that  may  exist 
Thus,  after  having  remained  for  some  time  in  a  dark  place,  wo 

*  It  has  been  observed,  that  in  indinduals  weakened  I17  renereal  ezcenes,  the  pupil » 
Tery  large,  as  well  as  in  persons  affected  by  intestinal  worms,  abdommal  engorgement,  hy- 
drocephalns,  &c. :  that  an  application  of  some  of  the  narcotic  plants  to  the  conjunctiTi, 
especially  the  beUadonnat  dilatas  thepapil ;  that  in  ceiebral  afiections,  the  pupil  is  efUie^ 
very  much  enliiged  or  contracted.  Tne  motions  of  the  pupil  Me  generally  an  index  of  Mm 
sensibility  of  fhe  lettna.  The  consideration  of  the  monooa  and  the  e^ate  of  the  pupil  Sk 
^ben,  very  useftil  fai  maiSekm. 
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can  discover  objects,  and  soon  distinguish  them  sufficiently  for  or- 
dinary purposes. 

When  we  wish  to  examine  attentively  a  small  object,  the  pupfl 
diminishes.  There  is  a  double  advantage  in  this.  In  the  first 
place,  the  contraction  of  the  opening  of  the  eye  restricts  the  num- 
ber of  objects  painted  upon  the  retina,  the  attention  so  much  the 
less  distracted.  Again,  it  is  known  that  an  image  formed  in  a 
dark  chamber  is  more  distinct,  and,  of  consequence,  more  visible, 
other  things  being  equal,  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the 
opening  through  which  the  light  enters.  According  to  M.  Mille, 
this  result  is  in  part  caused  by  the  diffraction  whi(£  takes  plac6 
at  the  edge  of  the  pupil  when  the  lignt  passes  through  it* 

If  an  (^ject  be  remote,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  see  it  dis- 
tinctly. The  attention  that  we  give  in  looking  at  it  is  accompa- 
nied  with  dilataticm  of  the  pupil ;  an  eflfect,  however,  subordinate 
to  the  intensity  of  the  light 

We  may  infer  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  the  uses  of  the 
pupil  are  to  place  the  eye  in  relation  with  the  diflferent  degprees  of 
mtensity  of  the  light  and  the  distance  of  objects.  It  is  m  these 
motions,  and  not  in  the  displacements  or  contractions  of  the  crys- 
talline, that  we  must  seek  the  reason  of  our*  seeing  distinctly  the 
same  object  at  different  distances.  To  render  this  evident,  inject 
a  drop  of  a  solution  of  the  extract  of  belladonna  between  the  eye- 
lids ;  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours  the  pupil  will  become  dilated  and 
immovable;  this  remarkable  condition  will  sometimes  remain 
for  several  days.  It  will  be  thus  easy  to  judge  of  the  influence  of 
the  motions  of  the  iris  on  the  habitual  use  of  vision  at  diflferent 
distances.  These  results  are  the  easier  to  verify,  as,  in  applying 
the  belladonna  to  one  eye  only,  we  can  compare  it  with  the  oth- 
er. The  following  results  have  been  obtained  by  repeating  these 
curious  experiments : 

1st  As  soon  as  the  pupil  is  dilated  and  immovable,  objects  ap- 
pear confused  and  enveloped  in  a  mist. 

2d.  In  using  a  common  lens,  we  discover  that  the  focus  of  the 
eye  on  experiment  is  twice  as  long  as  that  of  the  eye  which  re- 
mains in  its  ordinary  state. 

3d.  In  proportion  as  the  effect  of  the  belladbnna  diminishes, 
these  changes  in  the  vision  disappear.f 

If  the  pupil  be  dilated  and  immovable  firom  any  other  cause 
than  the  belladonna,  as  e.  g.^  certain  diseases,  the  vision  is  modi- 
fied in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  above. 

Sir  Everard  Home  cited  the  case  of  a  young  man  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  paralysis,  lost  the  faculty  of  adapting  his  eyes  to  dif- 
ferent objects.  It  was  impossible,  for  example,  for  him  to  read ; 
all  the  characters  were  confused ;  on  the  contrary,  he  could  dis- 
tinguish a  pin  at  a  distance  of  ten  feet. 

*  See,  oo  this  new  question  in  optics,  the  learned  memoir  of  this  physician  in  the  Journal 
it  PhaioMe^  t.  iv. 

t  I  jisre lately  tried  this  experiment  on  a  myopic  yoan^  man.  As  soon  as  the  pupil  wu 
dQated,  the  sight  became  longer,  bat  he  conld  not  see  distmctly  except  at  a  fixed  distance ; 
if  doeer  or  more  distant,  objects  appeared  confused  and  misty. 
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Uses  of  the  Choroid  Coat, 

Tbe  principal  use  which  this  serves  in  vision  is  absorbing  the 
liffht,  immediately  after  it  has  passed  throngh  the  retina,  by  means 
^  the  black  matter  with  whM^h  it  is  impregnated.  The  efiects 
foond  to  be  produced  by  a  varicose  state  of  the  vessels  of  th» 
membrane  must  be  considered  as  a  confirmation  of  this  opinion. 
In  those  individuals  who  are  afl^ted  by  this  disease,  the  dilated 
vessels  remove  the  biack  matter  virith  which  it  is  covered,  and 
every  time  that  the  image  of  the  object  falls  upon  that  pcHnt  of 
the  retina  which  corresponds  to  these  vessels,  the  object  appears 
to  be  spotted  red.  The  state  of  .vision  in  certain  white  animals^ 
and  in  Albinoes,  where  the  choroid  coat  and  iris  are  not  coloured 
black,  strongly  suftains  this  assertion.  In  them  vision  is  extreme- 
ly imperfect  during  the  day,  so  that  they  can  scarcely  see  how  to 
direct  themselves. 

M.  le  Cat,  and  some  others,  have  attributed  to  the  choroid  coat 
the  faculty  of  perceiving  light,  but  this  opinion  is  completely  des- 
titute of  proof.* 

^  Uses  of  the  Ciliary  Processes. 

There  have  been  no  opinions  advanced  concerning  the  use  of 
these  parts  but  what  are  extremely  va^e  and  unsatisfactory; 
they  are  generally  believed  to  be  contractile.  Some  suppose  that 
they  are  destined  to  move  the  iris,  and  others  to  move  forward 
the  crystalline  humour.  M.  Jacobson  asserts  that  their  use  is  to 
dilate  the  openings  which,  according  to  him,  the  canal  of  Petit 
presents  anteriorly,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour to  enter  or  be  discharged  from  this  canal,  which  would  have 
the  effect  to  displace  the  crystalline  lens.  Some  persons  imagine 
that  the  ciliary  processes  are  secretory  organs,  for  the  proauo- 
tion  of  the  black  pigment  found  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris 
and  on  the  choroid  coat,  or  even  of  a  part  of  the  aqueous  humour. 
Mr.  Edwards,  in  a  memoir  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Eye,  asserts 
that  they  contribute  chiefly  to  the  secretion  of  the  aqueous  hu- 
mour, an  opinion  before  advanced  by  Dr.  Youn^,  Secretary  to 
the  Royal  Sociefy  of  London,  in  the  rhilosophical  Transactions. 
M.  Ribes  has  promulgated  a  similar  opinion,  with  this  difference: 
**  he  supposes  that  the  ciliary  processes  maintain  life  and  motion 
in  the  crystalline  and  vitreous  humours."  But  there  are  many 
animals  which  have  no  ciliary  processes,  in  which  the  humours 
exist  Haller  supposed  that  they  preserved  the  crystallme  hu- 
mour in  the  most  favourable  situation.  According  to  this  anato- 
mist, they  adhere  to  the  capsule  of  thiq  humour,  both  at  their 
points  and  posterior  side,  by  means  of  the  black  matter  with  which 
they  are  covered. 

*  A  great  munber  of  aniinalt  whose  nght  is  ezceUent  hare  tbe  choroid  of  Ttvid  or  pet»- 
Kf  colours.--8et  Mtm,  ^ M»Iktmomim»,Jmamal  d»  Pt^mbgitt  t.  ir. 
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Action  of  the  Retina. 
If  we  speak  here  singly  of  the  aetiou  of  the  retina  in  vision,  it 
I  ooly  to  iHcilitate  the  study  of  this  function.  In  reality,  no  dis- 
tinction exists  between  the  action  of  this  membrane  and  that  of 
the  optic  nerve,  much  less  of  the  scnsorium.  The  action  of  the 
retina  is  a  vital  action,  and  its  mechanism  is  completely  unknown. 
The  retina  receives  the  impression  of  light  when  it  exists  within 
certain  Umita  of  intensity.  A  weak  light  makes  no  impression 
opoQ  llic  retina,  and  a  very  strong  light  disables  it, from  acting. 
When  too  brilliant  a  light  strikes  suddenly  upon  the  retina,  the  ef- 
fect produced  is  called  dtnzling,  and  the  retina  remabs  for  some 
Domenta  afterward  incapable  of  perceiving  the  presence  of  light. 
f  his  eflect  is  produced  by  looking  steadily  at  th?  sun.  When  we 
e  remained  a  long  time  in  darkneBS,  even  a  weak  light  dazzles 
If  the  light  which  falls  upon  the  eye  be  extremely  weak,  and 
f  we  still  endeavour  to  examine  objects,  the  retina  becomes  very 
VDch  fatigued,  and  we  soon  feci  a  sensation  of  pain  in  the  orbit, 
md  even  in  the  head. 

A  light,  the  intensity  of  wliich  is  not  very  great,  but  which  acts 
during  a  certain  time  on  a  fixed  point  of  the  retina,  causes  insen- 
libilily  in  thai  point.  If  we  look  for  some  time  at  a  white  spot 
ipOD  a  black  surface,  and  if  we  then  suddenly  turn  our  eyes  to  a 
Hrhile  surfoec,  we  seem  (o  see  .a  black  spot.  It  is  because  tlie 
"  tlioa  has  become  insensible  at  the  point  which  had  been  fatigued 
y  looking  at  the  white  spot.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  rcti- 
i  has  been  for  a  long  time  without  acting  in  some  of  its  points, 
irhile  the  others  have  acted,  the  point  which  has  remained  In  a 
^^late  of  repose  becomes  possessed  of  a  much  greater  degree  ol 
ieusibility,  which  causes  objects  to  appear  as  if  they  were  spotted. 
Wc  may  explain  in  this  manner  how  it  happens  that,  after  naving 
viewed  a  red  spot  for  some  time,  white  bodies  appear  spotted  with 
iea.  Ill  this  case,  the  retina  has  become  insensible  to  tlie  ac- 
1  of  the  red  ray,  and  it  is  well  known  that,  when  the  red  ray  is 
tken  from  a  beam  of  light,  it  produces  the  sensation  of  green. 
Bmilar  phenomena  occur  when  we  look  for  some  time  on  a  red 
lody,  or  those  of  any  other  colour,  and  then  look  suddenly  ufion 
white,  or  other  coloured  surfaces. 

We  are  enabled  to  distinguish  with  great  accuracy  the  djrec- 
iou  of  the  light  which  is  received  upon  the  retina.  We  believe 
Dstbctively  that  the  tight  passes  in  a  right  line,  and  that  this  line 
It  a  prolongation  of  that  pursued  by  the  ray,  which  has  entered 
the  cornea.  Whenever  the  light,  before  arriving  at  the  eye,  has 
b^Q  modified  in  its  course,  the  impression  produced  upon  the  re- 
tina is  inaccurate.  This  is  a  principal  soin'ce  of  those  illusions 
which  often  take  place  in  vision,  and  which  are  therefore  caJled 
optical  iiltisioni. 

The  retina  may  receive  at  the  same  time  impressions  over  lis 
whole  extent,  but  then  the  sensations  which  result  from  ihem  are 
very  imi>crfecL     It  can  only  be  strongly  affected  by  the  image  of 
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one  or  two  objects,  although  a  much  greater  number  are  painted 
there.* 

The  centre  of  this  membrane  appears  to  enjoy  a  more  ex- 
quisite sensibility  than  its  other  parts.  It  is  on  tnis  part  that  we 
receive  the  image  when  we  wish  to  examine  an  object  with  at- 
tention. 

Does  light  act  by  simple  contact  with  the  retina,  or  is  its  pecu- 
liar effect  produced  by  traversing  this  membrane  ?  The  presence 
of  the  choroid,  or,  rather,  of  the  black  matter  covering  it,  inclines 
us  to  the  latter  opinion.  It  has  been  said  that  the  place  that  cor- 
responds to  the  centre  of  the  optic  nerve  is  insensible  to  the  im- 
pression of  light  I  do  not  know  of  any  fact  which  directly  proves 
this  assertion. 

AU  that  has  been  said  is  exact  as  regards  the  phenomena  of 
vision ;  but,  in  affirming  that  they  depend  upon  the  retina,  we  are 
fiur*from  being  ri^rous,  as  many  new  facts,  with  which  the  science 
has  become  enriched,  demonstrate.  In  the  first  place,  physiolo- 
gists have  agreed  to  regard  the  retina  as  the  most  sensitive  part 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  sensibility  is  so  exquisite,  they  say, 
that  the  mere  contact  of  so  subtle  an  agent  as  light  is  sufficient  to 
produce  an  impression.  Now  I  have  ascertained,  from  direct  ex- 
periment, that  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  is  very  obtuse,  if  it  ex- 
ists at  all.  I  have,  by  means  of  a  cataract  needle,  lacerated  and 
pricked  the  retina  without  producing  any  obvious  effect  The 
simple  contact  of  a  soft  bod^  with  the  conjunctiva  causes  a  much 
more  vivid  sensation.  Agam,  so  far  is  the  retina  from  being  the 
prototype  of  the  sensitive  organs,  that  its  sensibility  may  be  qucs- 
tioned.t 

*  In  bifdfl  of  a  high  flight,  whose  tight  is  remarkably  powerful,  inasmuch  as  from  their 
cloudy  region  they  oerceiTe  and  sloop  upon  their  prejr,  the  retina  presents  a  great  number 
of  folds  perpendicular  to  its  surface ;  these  folds  project  seyeral  Imes  into  the  hyaloid  hu- 
mour. Perhaps  they  ffire  to  the  bird  the  faculty  of  seeing  both  at  a  distance  ana  near,  as, 
by  a  slight  motion  of  the  whole  of  the  eye,  the  animal  can  make  the  image  fall  on  pants 
more  or  less  distant  from  the  crystalline ;  thus  the  focus  may  be  made  to  vary  to  a  consid- 
erable extent.  Birds  which  fly  nut  httle  do  not  have  these  folds.  Birds  have  another  or^ 
nn  not  found  in  other  animals :  it  is  membranous,  black  as  the  choroid,  which  passes  ob- 
uquely  from  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  and  trayerses  the  central  part  of  the  vitreous  humour, 
and  is  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  crystalline  on  its  posterior  face.  The  uses  of  this  or- 
fpok  {peigne)  are  unknown.  I  have  made  some  experiments  on  it  I  have  remarked  that  if 
It  is  divided,  the  cornea  is  no  more  drawn  inward  after  death.  Hence  I  have  concluded 
that  during  life  the  {peigne)  draws  backward  the  crystalline  and  cornea,  and  may  thus 
modify  the  curve  of  the  latter,  and  vary  the  position  oif  the  crjrstalline. 

t  I  have  assured  myself  freouently  that  pricking  and  tearing  the  retina  do  not  cause 
pain  to  animals.  I  have  verified  in  man,  in  the  operation  for  cataract,  by  depression,  that 
pressure  wiUi  the  point  of  the  needle  upon  the  retina  produces  no  sensation.  If  I  had  ob- 
served this  result  only  once  or  twice,  I  might  still  douot ;  but  I  have  observed  and  tried  it 
80  often,  at  the  elini(jue  of  mj  hospital,  that  there  does  not  remain  the  slightest  uncertain- 
ty.  Farther,  the  part  occupied  bv  this  retina  is  the  only  part  that  is  insensible ;  for  if,  in 
passmg  over  the  inner  surface  of  tne  eye  with  the  cataract  needle,  it  is  carried  so  far  for- 
ward as  to  touch  the  iris^  the  patient  manifests  pain.    Thus  the  iris  is  sensible,  but  the 
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membrane  which  is  sensible  to  the  presence  of  light,  may  be  supposed,  would  be  most  pain- 
fully affected  br  the  contact  df  a  palpable  object,  and  that,  if  pricked  or  lacerated,  the  pain 
would  be  exquCiita.  AU  this  would  appear  true  from  reasoning ;  but  a  single  experiment 
is  sufficient  to  otathrow  this  apparently  rigorous  logic  How  many  similar  reasonings 
will  heread^  dSiappear  before  the  progress  m  experimental  physiology !  Whatever  mty  at 
<A«  probmtHiiy  ffmfmit  Un  nt  fMtsr  lufltcf  to  verify  ii  by  esjmimmt. 
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Bui  is  ihe  retina  the  nervous  agent  destined  to  receive  the  im- 
pression of  light  ?  According  to  the  ideas  which  have  thus  far 
l^revuiled,  il  is  ditBcult  to  understand  how  such  a  question  can  be 
asked.  Nevertheless,  my  experiments  show  that  nothing  can  be 
more  natural.  I  have  divided  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  in  an  ani- 
mal, and  it  has  immediately  lost  the  vision  of  that  side.  I  have 
cut  that  of  the  opposite  side,  and  the  animal  became  immediately 
^lind.  Tbe  light  of  day,  nor  even  a  strong  artificial  light,  con- 
j^ntraled  with  a  magnifying-glaas,  produced  the  slightest  impres- 
^on.  It  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  the  trouble  this  at  first  caused 
ne,  after  I  had  proved  it  ova  great  number  of  experimcnls.  Can 
't  be  possible.  I  said,  that  the  retina  is  not  the  principal  organ  of 
lensibility  of  tlie  eye  to  light  1  Is  it  possible  that  this  belongs  to 
i  fifth  pair  of  nerves  ?  To  satisfy  myself,  1  divided  the  optic 
rve  where  it  enters  into  the  eye.  If  the  fifth  pair,  or  any  other 
nerve,  could  perceive  the  light,  the  section  1  had  made  could  not 
jirevent  it.  But  it  was  otherwise ;  the  vision  was  completely 
^ibolished.aswell  as  all  sensibility  to  the  strongest  light,  even  that 
^^f  the  sun  concentrated  by  a  magnilying-glass.  1  subjected  to 
his  last  test  an  animal  in  which  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  was  divi- 
ted.  I  easily  found  that  if  the  eye,  after  having  been  obscured, 
B  suddenly  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  there  was  an 
mpression,  as  the  eyelid  closed.  All  sensibility,  then,  is  not  lost 
a  the  retina  by  the  section  of  the  fifth  pair;  but  it  is  only  slight, 
ud  that  membrane  can  only  concur  in  vision  under  the  influence 
r  another  nerve.  We  shall  see  hereafter  tliat  it  is  nearly  the 
me  in  two  other  senses. 

Actioa  of  the  Optic  Nenv. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  optic  nerve  transmits  lo  the 
rain,  instantaneously,  tlie  impressions  made  upon  the  retina  by 
le  light,  but  wc  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  mode  in  which 
lis  is  done. 

The  optic  nerve,  when  subjected  to  experiment,  exhibits  the 
une  properties  as  the  retina,  with  which  it  Is  continuous.  It  is 
iseosible  on  pricking,  cutting,  or  laceration,  and  its  action  in  vis- 
•n  is  dependant  upon  the  fifth  pair.  With  respect  to  its  crossing 
ilh  that  of  the  opposite  side,  no  doubt  can  reasonably  exist ;  the 
iCts  tliat  I  have  reported  I  consider  demonstrative,* 

This  anatomical  arrangement  must  undoubtedly  have  a  great 
ifluence  on  the  transmission  of  impressions  received  by  the  eyes, 
at  it  is  a  difficult  point  about  which  to  form  conjectures  that 
ive  much  probability. 

*  H.  PouillM,  ui  hia  Traiitr  en  Phyna,  doei  not  agree  in  Ihia  opinion.  Be 
MilmT  bo  tine,  paihap>,  with  neiid  taininuli,  but  not  in  min,  and  ifait  W 
m  eoif  cpokm  of  ths  latter.    To  Uiis  I  replr.  that,  with  renwct  to  ibe  •nita 


I  replj,  that. 
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■llMliwH  hen  rdeired  to.  outi  doe*  not  diOiST  from  Ihe  nummiten.  I  will  edd.  um. 
ITttfkad  uccuion  lo  make  m)'  objeclloni,  in  Engtuu!.  to  thai  pTofoand  phOotofhrr.  *'>"■■■ 
ni(WUectDB[  world  hu  k>  manT  reuon*  to  deplore,  he  did  not  appw  to  diwl*  inalU 
tnetionot  Uu  decunatloi.  over  ib*  «Ua  (ii»t«a,  produced  blmdnem.  tt  may  h" '""''''■ 
d  Ibt  Iba  cnwing  M  loial.  and  not  putiaL    Idb  not  think  thai  he  ioMKednpon  »■•  '""i 
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Action  of  both  Eyes, 

Notwithstanding^  what  haa  beai  said  at  diflferont  periods,  and 
the  eflforts  which  nave  of  late  been  made  by  M.  Gall  to  prora 
that  we  CMily  see  with  one  eye  at  a  time,  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
demonstrable,  not  only  that  ooth  eyes  ccmcur  at  the  same  time  in 
vjsi<m,  but  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  should  act  thus 
for  the  perfect  performance  of  certain  important  acts  of  this  fimc- 
.  tion.  There  are,  however,  circumstances  m  which  it  is  conveni- 
ent to  employ  but  one  eye.  For  example,  when  we  wish  to  jugde 
correctly  of  the  direction  of  light,  to  take  aim  with  a  gun,  or  to 
ascertain  if  bodies  are  on  a  level,  or  in  a  right  line.  There  is  an- 
other situation  where  it  is  convenient  to  employ  but  one  eye :  it  is 
when  the  two  organs  are  unequal,  either  in  refractive  power  or 
sensibility.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  we  shut  one  eye  when 
we  look  through  a  ma^nifying-glass. 

But,  with  irk  exception  of  these  cases,  it  is  much  more  efl^tn- 
al  to  use  both  eyes  at  the  same  time.  The  following  experiment 
of  my  own  appears  to  me  to  prove  that  both  eyes  see  at  the  same 
time  one  object  Receive  into  a  darkened  chamber  a  beam  of 
light  upon  a  plain  surface ;  then  take  glasses  of  sufficient  thick- 
ness, each  of  which  presents  one  of  the  prismatic  colours,  and 
place  them  in  turn  before  the  eyes.  If  the  sight  be  good,  and  es- 
pecially if  both  eyes  possess  equal  power,  the  ima^  will  appear  of 
a  dirty  white,  whatever  may  be  the  colour  of  the  glass  you  employ. 
But  if  one  of  the  eyes  be  much  stronger  than  the  other,  you  will 
see  the  image  of  the  same  colour  as  the  glass.  These  results  have 
been  confirmed  in  the  presence  of  M.  Tillaye,  junior,  in  the  cab- 
inet of  physic  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  The  same  object,  then, 
!)roduces  two  impressions,  while  the  brain  perceives  but  one ;  but 
or  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the  motions  of  the  eye  should 
be  in  harmony.  If,  in  consequence  of  disease,  the  regular  mo- 
tions of  the  eyes  be  interrupted,  we  then  receive  two  impressions 
instead  of  one ;  and  this  it  is  which  constitutes  strabismus.  We 
may  likewise  voluntarily  receive  two  impressions  instead  of  one  ;\ 
we  have  only  to  interrupt  the  harmony  m  the  motion  of  the  eyes 
to  produce  this  effect. 

The  harmonious  action  of  the  eyes  is  said  to  exist  in  all  the  red- 
blooded  animals  except  the  chameleon,  in  which  these  organs  have 
a  separate  and  independent  action ;  a  peculiarity  which  gives  a  re- 
markable expression  to  the  physiognomy  of  this  animal. 

On  estimating  the  Distance  of  Objects. 

Vision  is  essentially  produced  by  the  contact  of  light  with  the 
retina,  though  we  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  referring  the 
cause  of  the  sensation  to  the  bodies  firom  which  the  li^ht  passes, 
notwithstandins;  they  are  at  a  great  distance.  It  is  plain  that  this 
must  be  the  efltect  of  an  intellectual  process. 

Our  ju^^nent  of  the  distanpes  ot  bodies  is  very  materially  af^ 
fected  by  ueir  remoteness.    We  judge  with  accuracy  when  they 
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arc  near  us ;  but  it  is  not  so  when  they  are  very  remotely  situa- 
ted ;  (hen  our  judgment  is  often  erroneous ;  but,  when  objects  are 
at  a  very  great  distance,  we  are  constantly  in  error. 

The  united  action  of  both  eyes  is  absolutely  necessary  to  judge 
exactly  of  the  distances  of  objects,  as  may  be  proi'ed  by  the  fol- 
Jowing  experiment.  From  a  thread  suspend  a  ring,  then  fix  to  a 
rod  aliook,  which  will  readily  enter  the  ring.  Place  yourself  at 
a  convenient  distance,  and  endeavour  to  introduce  the  hook.  If 
you  use  both  eyca,  you  will  readily  succeed  at  each  attempt ;  but 
if  you  shut  one  eye,  and  then  endeavour  to  hook  the  ring,  you  will 
&il.  The  hook  will  either  go  beyond  or  fall  short  of  the  ring,  and 
H  will  only  be  by  accident,  and  aller  many  fruitless  attempts,  that 
the  hook  will  be  introduced.  Persons  whose  eyes  possess  une- 
qual power,  will  not  succeed  in  this  experiment  even  when  they 
use  both  eyes. 

When  a  person  loses  one  eye  by  accident,  it  often  iiappens  lliat 
Ihey  will  not  be  able  to  judge  accurately  of  distances  ior  more 
iban  a  year.  I  once  saw  a  remarkable  case  of  this  kind,  where 
the  person,  for  several  months  afterward,  had  to  make  several 
attempts  before  he  could  seize  those  objects  which  were  placed 
even  very  near  to  him.  Generally  speaking,  persons  who  have 
but  one  eye  judge  very  inaccurately  of  distances.  The  size  of 
objects,  the  intensity  of  the  light  which  passes  from  them,  the 
{presence  of  intermediate  objects,  fitc.  inHuence  very  much  the  ac- 
enracy  of  our  judgment  with  respect  lo  the  distances  of  objects. 
Our  judgment  is  much  more  exact  when  the  objects  are  placed  on 
'file  same  plane  with  ourselves.  Thus,  when  we  look  from  a  high 
tower  upon  objects  situated  below,  they  appear  to  us  much  sm;^- 
er  than  when  they  are  viewed  at  the  same  distance  on  the  same 
|riane-with  ourselves.  The  same  observation  applies  to  objects 
placed  far  above  us ;  and  from  this  we  see  the  necessity  of  ^ving 
B  considerable  volume  to  those  objects  which  we  place  in  eleva- 
ted situations  for  the  purpose  of  being  seen  at  a  aistance.  The 
■nailer  the  object,  the  more  necessary  it  is  that  it  should  be 
|daced  near  to  the  eye  to  be  seen  distinctly.  That  which  may  be 
^~^,lled  the  point  of  dislinct  vision,  therefore,  varies  very  much, 
see  a  norse  aistinctly  at  thirty  feet  distance,  but  we  do  not 
!e  a  bird  distinctly  at  the  same  distance.  If  we  wish  to  examine 
hair  or  feather  of  these  animals,  they  must  be  brought  very  near 
Id  the  eye.  At  the  same  time,  the  same  objects  may  be  seen  with 
equal  distinctness  at  dilTerent  distances.  For  example,  it  is  indif- 
ferent to  many  persons  whether  they  place  a  book,  when  reading, 
<  the  distance  of  one  or  two  feet  from  the  eye.  The  intensitv  of 
fight  thrown  upon  an  object  influences  very  materially  the  dis- 
Ubcc  at  which  the  object  may  be  seen  distinctly. 

On  estimating  the  Site  of  Bodies, 

The  correctness  of  our  judgment  respecting  the  size  of  bodiim 

depends  more  upon  sagncity  and  habit  than  upon  the  particular 

•etion  of  the  apparatus  of  vision.     We  form  our  judgment  of  th« 
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dimensions  of  bodies  from  the  size  of  the  image  formed  at  the  botr 
torn  of  the  eye,  the  intensity  of  the  light  which  passes  from  the 
object,  the  distance  at  which  we  suppose  it  to  be  placed,  and  espe- 
cially from  OUT  habit  of  seeing  similar  objects.  This  is  the  reason 
why  our  judfipnent  of  the  size  of  bodies  that  we  see  for  the  first 
time  is  so  &mty,  when  we  do  not  know  the  distance.  A  mount- 
ain, seen  at  a  distance  for  the  first  time,  appears  to  us  generally 
much  smaller  than  it  reaUy  is,  because  we  think  it  to  be  mucn 
nearer  than  it  actually  is.  Beyond  a  very  inconsiderable  dis- 
tance, we  faH  into  an  illusion  which  the  judgment  cannot  over- 
come. That  objects  at  a  distance  appear  infinitely  smaller  than 
they  actually  are,  is  sufficiently  evident  frx>m  the  appearance  of 
the  celestial  bodies* 

On  estimating  the  Motion  of  Bodies. 

We  jud^  of  the  motion  of  bodies  by  that  of  the  image  upon  the 
retina,  and  by  the  variations  in  the  size  of  this  image ;  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  by  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the 
light  which  arrives  at  the  eye. 

In  order  that  we  may  follow  the  motion  of  a  body,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  image  should  not  be  displaced  too  rapidly,  for  then 
we  cannot  perceive  it  This  is  the  case  with  projectiles  thrown 
by  firearms,  when  they  pass  very  near  us ;  but  when  they  move 
at  a  distance,  if  they  be  of  considerable  size,  as  they  are  exposed 
for  a  much  longer  time  to  the  eye,  the  field  of  vision  being  great- 
er, we  can  then  distinguish  them.  To  iud^  correctly  of  the  mo- 
tion of  bodies,  it  is  necessary  that  we  shoiud  ourselves  be  at  rest. 

We  distinguish  with  difficulty  the  motion  of  the  bodies  which  • 
are  at  a  distance,  especially  if  they  leave  or  approach  us.  In- 
deed, in  this  case  we  can  only  form  our  judgment  of  the  n^otion 
of  the  body  by  the  variation  m  the  size  of  its  image.  Now  this 
variation  being  infinitely  small,  when  the  body  is  at  a  distance  it 
is  extremely  difficult,  and  often  absolutely  impossible,  to  appreci- 
ate it 

Generally,  we  distinguish  with  great  difficulty,  and  often  we 
cannot  perceive  at  all,  the  motion  of  bodies  which  are  displaced 
very  slowly.  This  may  arise  from  the  real  slowness  of  the  mo- 
tion, as  in  the  case  of  the  hand  of  a  watch,  or  it  may  arise  from 
the  slowness  with  which  the  image  moves  over  the  retina,  as  that 
of  the  stars  and  very  distant  objects. 

Optical  Illusions^ 
From  what  has  been  said  of  the  manner  that  we  judge  of  the 
distance,  size,  and  motion  of  objects,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  we 
are  exposed  to  numerous  errors.  These  errors  are  distinguished 
in  science  by  the  name  of  optical  illusions.  We  judge,  for  the 
most  part  with  sufficient  accuracy  of  those  objects  which  are 
piaood  near  to  us,  but  are  firequently  deceived  with  respect  to 
those  which  are  at  a  distance.  The  illusions  into  which  we  fidl 
^th  ncspecl  to  neighbouring  objects  arise  either  from  the  refleo- 
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tion  or  Tefiractkm  which  the  light  undergoes  before  arriving  at  the 
eye,  and  to  that  law  which  we  instinctively  establish  in  our  own 
mind,  namely,  that  the  li^ht  passes  from  the  object  to  the  eye  in 
a  straight  line.  It  is  to  this  cause  that  we  must  refer  the  illusions 
occasioned  by  mirrors.  We  see  the  object  behind  the  mirror  in 
a  prolcmgation  of  the  line  that  the  ray  describes  in  directly  ap- 
proaching the  eye.  To  this  cause  must  be  referred  the  apparent 
mcrease  or  diminution  of  volume  of  bodies  seen  through  glass. 
If  the  rays  are  made  to  converge,  the  body  will  appear  to  us  lar- 
ger ;  if  to  diverge,  it  will  appear  smaller.  The  use  of  these  glass- 
es produces  another  illusion.  The  objects  appear  surrounded  by 
the  different  colours  of  the  sciar  spectrum,  because  the  sur&ces 
of  glass,  not  being  parallel,  decompose  the  rays  of  light  in  the 
manner  of  a  prism*. 

Distant  objects  are  constantly  producing  illusions,  which  we 
cannot  prevent,  because  they  necessarily  result  from  certain  laws 
that  govern  the  animal  economy.  An  object  appears  so  much 
the  nearer  to  us  as  its  image  occupies  a  more  considerable  space 
upon  the  retina,  or  as  the  light  passing  from  it  is  more  intense. 
Of  two  objects,  of  di^rent  volume,  equally  brilliant,  and  placed 
at  equal  distances,  the  largest  will  appear  the  nearest,  unless  there 
be  some  accidental  circumstance  uiat  enables  us  to  judge  more 
correctly.  If  two  objects  of  equal  volume  be  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  the  eye,  but  are  unequallv  bright,  the  most  briliiant 
will  appear  the  nearest  It  would  be  the  same  if  the  objects  were 
at  unequal  distances.  This  any  person  may  ccmvince  themselves 
of  by  observing  a  row  of  reflectors ;  if  the  li^t  of  one  be  more 
intense  than  the  res^  it  will  appear  to  be  t£s  first  of  the  row, 
while  that  which  is  really  first  will  appear  last,  if  it  be  less  bright 
An  object  which  is  so  placed  as  not  to  have  anything  between 
our  eye  and  it,  will  appear  nearer  than  when  this  is  not  the  case ; 
the  reason  of  which  is,  that  intermediate  objects  enable  us  to  com- 
pare distances,  and  thus  to  form  a  more  exact  judgment 

When  our  eye  is  attracted  bv  a  bright  object,  while  those  sur- 
rounding it  are  enveloped  in  darkness,  it  appears  much  nearer 
than  it  is  in  reality.  Every  one  must  have  noticed  this  efiect  of 
a  light  at  night  Objects  appear  small  according  to  their  distan- 
ces ;  thus  the  trees  in  a  long  avenue  appear  to  us  to  grow  smaller 
and  approach  each  other  when  they  are  at  a  considerable  " 
tance.  It  is  by  attending  to  these  various  sources  of  illuiK 
and  the  laws  of  the  animal  economv  in  which  they  are  fcooded, 
that  artists  are  enabled  to  produce  them  at  plAsore.  The  jahat- 
er,  for  exam{de,  in  many  cases,  does  nothing  uKire  than  tnufkr 
to  his  canvass  those  optical  illusions  into  which  we  are  coostaritiy 
&lling.  The  construction  of  optical  instruments  is  also  founded 
on  these  principles.  Some  augment  the  intensity  of  tbfi  ii^ 
coming  from  objects ;  others,  by  rendering  it  dircrg*«t  or  /^^ 
vergent,  increase  or  diminish  the  apparetit  Totame  of  w/^^sw^ 

There  are  some  optical  illusions  which  we  are  aMe  v^  rvfnftv^ 
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by  experience  and  the  exercise  of  the  other  senses.  The  fellow* 
inff  extremely  curious  history  of  a  bliad  man  restored  to  sight, 
lelated  by  the  celebrated  Cheselden,  is  strikingly  illustratire  of 
this: 

^  When  he  first  saw,  he  was  so  far  from  making  any  judgment 
of  distances,  that  he  thought  all  objects  whatever  touched  his 
eyest  as  he  expressed  it,  as  what  he  felt  did  his  skin,  and  thought 
no  objects  so  agreeable  as  those  which  were  smooth  and  regular, 
tibough  he  could  form  no  judgment  of  their  shape,  or  guess  what 
it  was,  in  any  object,  that  was  pleasing  to  him :  he  knew  not  the 
shape  of  anythii^,  nor  any  one  thing  firom  another,  however  dii^ 
ferent  in  shape  or  magnitode ;  but,  upon  beittf  told  what  things 
were,  whose  forms  he  before  knew  by  feeling,  he  Would  carefully 
observe,  that  he  might  know  them  again ;  but,  having  too  many 
objects  to  learn  at  once,  he  foroot  many  of  them ;  and,  as  he  said, 
at  first  he  learned  to  know,  and  then  rorgot,  a  thk>usand  things  in 
a  day.  One  particular  only,  though  it  may  appear  trifling,  fwiQ 
relate :  having  often  forgotten  which  was  the  cat  and  wmch  the 
dog,  he  was  ashamed  to  ask ;  but  catdiing  the  cat,  which  he  knew 
by  feeling,  he  was  observed  to  look  at  her.  steadfestly,  and  then 
setting  her  down,  said, '  So,  puss,  I  shall  know  you  another  time.' 
He  was  very  much  surpriseo  that  those  things  whidi  he  had  liked 
best  did  not  appear  most  agreeable  to  his  eyes,  expecting  those 
persons  would  appear  most  beautiful  whom  he  loved  most,  and 
such  things  to  be  most  agreeable  to  his  sight  that  were  so  to  his 
taste.  We  thought  he  soon  knew  what  pictures  represented 
when  showed  to  mm,  but  we  found  afterward  that  we  were  mis- 
taken ;  for  about  two  months  afler  he  was  couched,  he  discover- 
ed  that  they  represented  solid  bodies,  when,  to  that  time,  he  con- 
sidered  them  as  party-coloured  planes,  or  surfaces  diversified  with 
variety  of  paint ;  but  even  then  he  was  no  less  surprised,  expecting 
the  pictures  would  feel  like  the  things  they  represented,  and  was 
amazed  when  he  found  those  parts  which,  by  their  light  and  shad- 
ow, appeared  now  round  and  uneven,  felt  only  fiat  like  the  rest, 
and  asked  which  was  the  lying  sense,  feelhig  or  seeing.  Being 
shown  his  father's  picture,  in  a  locket  in  his  mother's  watch,  and 
told  what  it  was,  he  acknowledged  a  likeness,  but  was  vastly  sur- 
prised, asking  how  it  could  be  that  a  large  face  could  be  express- 
ed in  so  little  room ;  sa}ring,  it  should  have  seemed  as  impossible 
to  him  as  to  put  a  bushel  of  anything  into  a  pint  At  first  he 
could  bear  but  very  little  light,  and  the  things  he  saw  he  thought 
extremely  lar^ ;  UUt,  upon  seeing  things  larger,  those  first  seen 
he  conceived  less,  never  being  able  to  imagine  anv  lines  beyond 
the  bounds  he  saw ;  the  room  he  was  in,  he  said,  he  knew  to  be 
but  part  of  the  house,  yet  he  could  not  ccmoeive  that  the  whole 
house  could  look  any  bigger. 

*•  When  couched  of  his  other  eye,  he  says  that  objects  at  first 
appeared  large  to  this  eye,  but  not  so  large  as  they  at  first  ap- 
peared to  the  other :  and  looking  upon  the  same  object  with  both 


eyes,  he  thought  it  looked  about  twice  as  large  as  with.lhG  first 
•  couched  eye  only,  but  not  double."* 

This  case  does  not  stand  alone,  but  others  very  similar  to  it  have 
been  irilnessed  by  other  surgeons. 

A  case  of  this   kind  occurred  in  1819  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  at 
Paha.     The  patient  was  a  little  girl  six  years  of  age,  who  was  sent 
from  the  environs  of  Beaune  to  be  operated  on  lor  a  congenital 
cataract  of  the  right  eye,  the  left  being  in  a  state  of  atrophy.     The 
vision  was  entirely  lost ;  the  other  senses  had  acquired  a  devel- 
opment thai  supplied  the  defect.     The  manner  that  this  child  used 
its  senses  was  remarkable.     If  called,  she  accurately  distinguished 
by  her  ear  the  point  from  which  the  sound  came ;  she  went  imme- 
diately to  the  place,  holding  her  hands  before  lier  as  feelers,  and 
lifting  her  feet  high,  as  if  ascending  steps,  and  carefully  putting 
them  down,  as  if  to  avoid  a  precipice.     If  she  placed  her  hand  in         ^^^ 
contact  witli  a  body,  she  generally  recognised  by  the  sense  of        ^^M 
touch ;  if  doubtful,  she  subjected  it  to  the  sense  of  smell ;  if  she        ^^| 
thought  it  suitable  for  eating,  she  applied  it  to  her  tongue.     This        ^^| 
mode  of  examination  she  constantly  pursued  when  any  one  at-        ^^M 
tempted  to  deceive  her ;  then  the  vigilance  of  her  senses  became        ^^| 
doubled,  and  it  was  difficult  to  evade  them.     But,  notwithstand-         ^^M 
ins  the  extreme  susceptibiUty  of  her  organs  of  sense,  they  were         ^^M 
only  applicable  to  a  very  limited  range  of  objects  connected  with         ^^M 
animal  life  and  instinct ;  the  little  patient  seemed  incapable  of  ibl-         ^^M 
lowing  a  connected  chain  of  reasoning.  ^^M 

She  was  operated  upon  successtuliy.     Twelve  days  after  the  ^^ 

operation,  she  could  walk  about  witlioul  a  guide,  and  could  see 
nifficiently  well  not  to  injure  herself.  But  she  had  no  idea  of 
distances,  and  reachedoul  her  hand  Ibr  anything  that  was  offered,  i 

however  distant.  It  was  the  same  if  any  one  pointed  out  a  par-  ^^M 
ticular  object;  she  would  reach  beyond  it,  and  would  seek  it  by  ^^M 
several  attempts  before  attaining  iL  If  a  lighted  candle  was  ^^M 
placed  before  her,  she  appeared  to  have  great  pleasure  in  looking  ^^ 

at  it,  and  following  it  with  her  eyes  when  moved  about.  If  any 
one  placed  their  hand  between  her  eye  and  the  light,  she  would 
immediately  endeavour  to  remove  it.  In  numerous  experiments, 
it  was  evident  that  she  perceived  all  the  objects  presented,  but  ^H 

could  not  distinguish  either  their  colour  or  ibrm.     Various  un-  ^H 

successful  attempts  were  made  to  teach  her  these  qualities  and  ^H 

maite  her  repeat  their  names.     But  at  the  end  of  two  months  after  ^H 

the  operation,  the  power  of  vision  remained  nearly  the  samej  no 
improvement  had  taken  place.     It  was  quite  evident  that  the  fac- 
ulty of  vision  existed ;  it  only  remained  to  ascertain  what  prevent- 
ed the  exercise  of  it.  ^^B 
It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  the  child  did  not  took ;  but  it  it          ^H 
necessary  to  look  in  order  to  see.     It  was  necessary,  then,  to  tench          ^H 
her  to  look ;  thai  is  to  say,  to  direct  her  eyes  and  fix  Iter  attention          ^H 
upon  objects.     This  was  a  tedious  and  difficult  occupation  for  her,          ^H 
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and  she«made  but  little  progress.  It  was  soon  obserred  that  the 
habit  she  had  acquired  of  supplying  the  place  of  vision  by  the 
other  senses  prevented  her  making  use  of  it  To  make  her  aware 
of  its  value,  it  was  necessary  to  deprive  her  of  hearing,  smelling, 
and  the  use  of  her  hands  to  some  extent ;  especially  oi  the  latter, 
of  which  she  made  great  use.  With  this  object,  her  hands  were 
secured  behind  her  back;  thus  she  was  compelled  to  look,  to 
calculate  distances,  and  to  guide  herself  by  her  eye.  Soon  she 
acquired  the  habit  of  walking  with  her  head  erect,  and  consider- 
able confidence.  These  improvements,  however,  could  not  con- 
ceal the  effect  of  the  habit,  contracted  from  infancy,  of  depending 
upon  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  which  obstructed  the  attention  from 
that  of  seeing,  and  prevented  her  obtaining  the  fiill  advantage  of 
it  The  use  of  this  sense  was  therefore  suspended  by  closing 
the  ears,  while  the  hands  were  kept  secured  to  the  bacL  The 
deprivation  of  these  two  senses  seemed  to  astonish  her  very  much 
at  first ;  but  she  soon  began  to  walk  about  again,  and  could  do  so 
without  injuring  herself.  Wishing  to  ascertain  if  any  other  sense 
than  that  of  vision  had  taken  the  place  of  touch  and  hearing,  a 
black  bag  was  placed  over  her  head,  releasing  her  hand  and  ears. 
On  doin^  this,  she  walked  with  hesitation,  and  groping  her  way. 
It  was  thus  evident  that  she  directed  herself  by  her  eyes.  Her 
habits  now  changed,  her  relations  and  wants  became  multiplied. 
Before  the  operation,  she  remained  in  bed  or  in  a  chair;  her 
movements  were  without  aim,  and  similar  to  those  of  certain  ani- 
mals when  enclosed  in  a  narrow  cage;  but  after  the  operation 
she  insisted  on  leaving  the  bed  and  walking  about  Soon  she 
walked  about  alone,  preceded  and  followed  the  visiters,  mingled 
with  a  crowd  and  disengaged  herself  firom  it  without  usinc^  her 
hands,  which  were  still  kept  secured  behind  her  back.  She  knew 
the  other  patients,  found  easily  her  own  bed,  sought  their  society, 
rendered  them  small  services,  appeared  to  comprehend  them,  and 
obeyed  their  directions,  but  made  no  attempt  to  speak  herself. 
Finally,  after  two  months  and  a  half  of  careful  and  persevering 
attention,  she  had  made  so  much  progress  in  the  education  of  the 
sense  of  vision  that  she  could  go  alone,  without  the  assistance  of  her 
hands,  to  every  part  of  the  hospital,  return  to  her  bed,  attend  to  all 
her  wants,  and  enjoy  ^ames  before  unknown  and  impracticable 
for  her.  This  acquisition  of  a  sense  before  unknown  already  had 
exerted  an  influence  over  her  mind.  She  was  still  incapable  of 
maintainiiig  a  conversation,  but  she  was  susceptible  of  attention. 
She  was  Imiuently  overheard  rej)eating  questions  that  had  been 
addressed  to  nor,  or  repeating  words  she  had  heard.  These  so- 
UkMiuies  ap{)carod  the  preludes  to  conversation,  but  which  she  still 
rofuwnl  to  attempt.  It  is  probable -that,  by  persevering  in  these  at- 
Hmtk^nim  -her  intelligence  might  have  become  developed,  but  the 
rule*  of  the  hospital  not  permitting  her  remaining  longer,  she  was 
ikmU  b«ek  to  her  friends. 

Wl^  nMiy  draw  the  following  inferences  from  these  facta,  viz^ 
th^l  ih«v  exact  judgment  which  we  become  capable  of  forming  of 
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the  distances,  magnitudes,  and  forma  of  bodies  is  the  result  of  ex- 
perience, or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thins,  of  the  education  of 
the  sense  of  vision.  This  will  be  confirmed  oy  considering  vision 
ai  diflercnt  periods  of  life. 

Vision  at  different  Periods  of  Life. 

The  eyes  are  early  formed  in  the  foetus.  In  the  embryo, 
they  appear  like  two  black  spots ;  at  seven  months  they  be- 
come capable  of  modifying  the  light,  so  as  to  form  an  image  upon 
the  retina,  as  we  know  by  experiment ;  until  that  period  they 
catmot  do  this,  because  the  pupil  is  closed  by  the  memhrana  pu- 
jnUuris.*  At  seven  months  this  membrane  disappears.  The 
common  mode  of  expressing  this  is  saving  that  it  ia  ruptured ;  it 
b  probably  absorbed.  Al  lliis  period  tne  fcetus  likewise  becomes 
capable  of  iivine  independently  of  the  mother ;  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens, however,  that  no  trace  ol  this  membrane  is  found  in  the  eyes 
of  the  foetus  at  six,  or  even  five  months. 

There  are  some  points  in  which  the  eyes  of  the  fiBtus  and  those 
of  adults  diiier ;  they  are  not,  however,  very  remarkable.  In  the 
first,  the  sclerotic  coat  is  thinner,  and  even  slightly  transparent ; 
the  choroid  is  reddish  externally,  and  the  black  pigment  less  thiclc 
intemally ;  the  retina  is  proportionally  more  developed,  and  the 
aqueous  homour  is  more  abundant,  which  causes  the  cornea  to 
project ;  hoallv,  the  crystalline  humour  is  much  less  dense  than 
m  the  adult,  before  birth,  the  eyelids  are  closed  tightly  together, 
as  if  they  were  glued  ;  in  some  animals  they  are  even  united  by 
the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyelids,  which  passes  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  is  not  ruptured  until  after  the  birth. 

As  we  advance  in  life,  the  quantity  of  the  humours  of  the  eye 
Bsensibly  diminish  until  the  adult  age.  After  this,  they  diminish 
in  a  manner  much  more  perceptible ;  this  becomes  very  palpable 
ID  advanced  age.  The  crystalline  humour,  especially,  not  wily 
becomes  more  dense,  but  it  begins  to  lose  its  transparency,  and 
to  assume  a  yellow  colour,  which  at  last  becomes  quite  deep.  At 
the  same  time  that  the  crystalline  becomes  yellow,  it  becomes 
much  more  dense,  and  contracts  a  slight  opacity  that  may  in- 
crease with  age,  until  it  becomes  completely  opaque. 

Another  modification  of  the  eye  worthy  of  remark  is  this.  The 
choroid  is  of  a  brownish  black  in  infants ;  it  is  a  little  less  deep 
St  twenty ;  at  thirty  it  becomes  grayish,  and  it  continues  to  m- 
erease  with  age,  so  that  at  eighty  years  the  choroid  is  nearly 
eolouriess. 

We  learn  from  experiment  that  the  eye  of  the  newborn  infant, 
then,  ia  very  well  adapted  to  act  upon  the  light,  and  lo  form  ima- 
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flei  upon  the  lediUL  During  the  first  month  of  its  lifi^  however* 
3ie  indbnt  gives  no  evidenee  of  its  being  sensible  to  the  light  Its 
eyes  move  slowly,  and  in  a  doubtful  manner.  It  is  not  until  the 
seventh  week  that  it  exhibits  strong  proofii  of  its  sensibility  in  this 
respect  Even  then  it  is  only  attracted  by  a  very  brilliant  light 
It  seems  pleased  to  look  upon  the  sun  at  first,  but  soon  becomes 
sensible  merely  to  the  lisht  of  day.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
it  seems  indifferent  to  omer  objects ;  the  first  which  it  notices  are 
generally  of  a  red,  or  some  other  brilliant  colour.  At  the  end  of 
some  days,  its  attention  is  arrested  by  bodies  of  different  colours, 
but  it  is  a  long  time  before  it  becomes  capable  of  forming  any  idea 
of  the  disUmce  or  size  of  bodies.  It  extends  its  hands  to  seize 
even  the  most  remote  objects ;  and,  as  the  first  of  its  wants  is  food, 
it  endeavours  to  carry  to  its  mouth  everything  it  gets  hold  o( 
whatever  may  be  its  nature  or  dimensions.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  vision  is  extremely  imperfect  during  this  early  period  of  life ; 
but  from  exercise,  and  especially  firom  experience,  resulting  firom 
continual  mistakes,  the  si^t  becomes  periected  by  a  sort  of  edu- 
cation. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  children  see  objects  double  and  re- 
versed ;  this  assertion,  however,  is  entirely  unsupported  by  any 
proof.  It  has  been  said,  also,  but  without  any  more  reason,  that 
the  refiracting  parts  of  the  eye  being  more  abundant,  they  see  ob- 
jects much  smaller  than  they  actuafiy  are.  Vision  soon  acquires 
all  the  perfection  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  in  general  it  un- 
dergoes no  modification  until  the  approach  of  old  age.  It  is  th^ 
that  the  changes  which  we  have  pomted  out  in  the  numours  tend 
to  render  it  more  distinct ;  but  what  principally  contributes  to 
this  effect  is  the  diminished  sensibility  of  the  retina. 

Three  causes  affect  vision  in  old  age,  viz. :  1st  The  diminution 
of  the  quantity  of  the  humours  of  the  eye,  a  circumstance  that  di- 
minishes the  refractive  powers  of  the  organ,  and  prevents  the  in- 
dividual from  distingmsning  accurately  near  obiects.  He  is  obli- 
ged, in  order  to  examine  them,  either  to  hold  them  at  a  distance, 
so  that  the  light  which  penetrates  into  the  eye  is  less  divergent, 
or  to  employ  convex  glasses,  which  diminish  the  divergence  of 
the  rays.  2d.  Commencing  opacity  of  the  crystalline  humour, 
which  weakens  the  vision,  and,  increasing,  tends  to  cause  blind- 
ness, by  producing  the  disease  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
catizracL  3d.  The  diminished  sensibility  of  the  retina,  or,  if  you 
choose,  of  the  brain,  which  renders  obtuse  the  perception  of  im- 
pressions produced  upon  the  eye,  and  often  termmates  in  complete 
and  incimible  blindness.* 

«  Mo«l  phytiologitit  consider  the  diminution  of  the  black  tint  of  the  choroid,  and  the 
diaappearance  of  the  coloured  coat  from  the  iris,  at  circumstances  unfavourable  to  seeing 
In  old  age ;  but,  from  the  researches  of  M.  Dssmoulin,  it  appears  that  this  idea  is  not  weU 
tbonded.  Indeed,  in  a  great  number  of  animals  the  choroid  is  toiaO^r  or  partially  of  a 
bright  or  pearl  colour,  but  tkejr  tre^  neverthelass,  remarkable  for  their  vision.  The  pupils 
in  these  animals  ar^in  the  form  of  a  chink  or  cleft  when  they  are  contracted.  Such  is  the 
case  with  catt.  horses,  foms,  die.  If  in  these  animals  the  brightness  and  reflection  of  the 
ehoivtd  conotr  Ibr  the  perfeetloik  of  vision,  it  would  teem  probable  that  the  dis^lpa8^ 
•Dee  of  the  oolow  tnm  the  choroid  in  ui  old  men  would  beneit  iMkead  of  inji^tag  his 


Imperfection  of  Vision. 

[Myopia,  or  sliortEighledness,  arises  generally  from  a  congenital 
mairormatioD  of  the  eye,  in  consequeDce  of  which  the  refractive 
power  ia  too  great  relatively  to  the  diataoce  between  the  cryslal- 
linc  und  llie  retiiia.  Hence  the  rays  coming  from  objects  placed 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  eye  torm  their  focus  too  near  to  the 
crystalline,  and,  consequently,  trace  upon  the  retina  confused  im- 
ages. This  imperfection  arises  sometimes  from  too  great  convexi- 
ty of  the  cornea ;  but  it  may  depend  also  upon  the  state  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  eye,  as  the  form  ol  the  crystalline  or  the  density  of 
the  humours.  Whatever  may  be  llio  cause,  it  generaJly  dimin- 
ishes with  age,  because  the  eye,  becoming  less  distended  by  the 
fluids,  loses  a  portion  of  its  anterior  convexity. 

Myopic  persons  remedy  this  indistinctness  of  vision  by  placing 
objects  very  near  to  the  eye,  so  that  the  rays  vrliich  pass  from 
them,  being  very  divergent,  form  a  focus  upon  the  retina.  This 
approximation  of  objects  being  always  inconvenient,  and  often 
impracticable,  spectacles,  the  glasses  of  which  are  cither  plano- 
concave or  bi-concave,  are  used  to  obviate  the  defect.  They  are 
more  or  less  curved,  the  degrees  being  indicated  by  numbers. 
When  these  glasses  are  placed  before  and  near  the  eye,  they  re- 
ceive the  rays  coming  tronj  objects,  and  by  their  refraction  in- 
crease the  divergence,  so  as  to  compensate  exactly  for  the  in- 
creased refraction  of  the  eyo,    ■ 

Presbyopia,  or  farsightedness,  is  seldom  congenital,  hut  gen- 
oral'.y  comes  on  in  old  age.  It  is  consequent  upon  such  an  ar- 
rangement ol  the  organ  that  it  only  receives  distinct  images  of 
objects  that  are  very  remot?,  and  which  send  to  it  rays  nearly 
parallel,  while  near  objects,  the  rays  from  which  are  divergent, 
torm  tlieir  focus  beyond  the  retina.  It  is  ob>:ous  that  this  afiec- 
tion  is  the  opposite  of  myopia,  and  arises  from  a  defective  refract- 
ing power  in  the  eye,  which  is  generally  nllributed  to  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  humours,  in  consequence  of  which  there  is  diminished 
couTtf  uly  of  the  cornea.  It  is  remedied  by  glasses  more  or  less 
convex,  which,  by  their  refraction,  diminish  the  divergence  of  the 
rays  coming  from  near  objects,  so  as  to  form  a  focus  upon  the 
retina. 

Cataract  is  sometimes  a  congenital  disease,  but  it  more  fre- 
qucDliy  ufises  at  an  advanced  period  of  Ufe.  It  consists  for  the 
most  part  in  an  opadty  of  the  crystalline,  and  is  developed  more 
or  leas  rapidly.  Various  ingenious  methods  have  been  resorted 
to  by  surgeons  to  remove  this  obstacle  to  vision,  by  extracting  or 
depressing  it.  when  it  is  often  rapidly  absorbed.  When  patients 
have  undergone  tliis  operation,  and  the  inflammation  that  often 
remits  from  il  is  completely  dissipated,  the  power  of  perceiving 
the  light  again  relums ;  but  they  can  only  distinguish  imperfect- 
ly, because  the  eye  has  lost  one  of  the  chief  means  of  making  the 
ray*  converge  upon  the  retina.     Such  persons  arc  obliged  to  use 
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spectacles  which  are  strongly  convex ;  but  even  then  the  vision 
is  rarely  very  distinct 

In  selecting  dasses  to  assist  in  correcting  defective  vision,  it  is 
of  importance  mat  the  compensation  be  not  excessive,  as  its  ten* 
dency  always  is  to  increase  the  defect  It  is  ]>etter  that  the  cor- 
vature  of  the  lens  be  rather  under  than  too  high,  especially  in 
myopia,  as  advancing  years  tend  to  correct  the  defect  The  glass 
should  neither  magnify  nor  diminish  the  object,  but  only  render  it 
more  distinct 

Of  the  nine  pairs  of  nerves  that  arise  from  the  base  of  the  brain, 
four  are  appropriated  to  the  eye ;  and  all,  with  the  exception  of 
the  second  pair,  or  optic  nenres,  are  simple  motor  nerves.  Be* 
sides  these,  there  are  numerous  branches  of  the  fifth,  and  portio 
dura  of  the  seventh,  distributed  to  this  organ.  The  eyes  are  in- 
timately connected  with  the  encephalon,  not  only  by  the  numer- 
ous nervous  relations  of  which  we  have  now  spoken,  and  by  their 
proximity,  but  they  also  receive  branches  directly  from  the  ante- 
rior cerebral  artery. 

From  the  exceeding  deKcacy  and  complicated  arrangements 
and  relations  of  these  organs,  we  might  anticipate  their  peculiar 
liability  to  diseaset  Besides  the  numerous  casualties  incident  to 
their  structure  and  functions,  their  close  connexion  with  the  brain 
necessarily  implicates  them  in  almost  every  morbid  condition, 
while  their  marked  influence  on  the  expression  of  the  countenance 
directs  the  attention  of  the  physician  to  them  as  one  of  his  surest 
^des  in  judging  of  the  pathological  conditions  of  the  body.*  It 
IS  manifest  that  they  must  directly  sympathize  in  any  change  in 
the  functions  or  organic  actions  of  the  encephalon.  Whatever 
excites  or  depresses  it  will  necessarily  increase  or  diminish  the 
innervation  of  these  organs  and  their  appendages,  while  any 
change  in  the  circulation  of  the  brain  must  necessarily  extend  to^ 
and  have  a  corresponding  effect  upon,  the  eyes.  Thus,  in  health, 
we  may  read  the  state  of  the  mind,  and  almost  every  passing 
emotion,  in  the  expression  of  the  eyes.  In  disease,  their  dulness 
and  insensibility,  or  their  restlessness  and  morbid  excitement,  af- 
ford indications  of  the  state  of  the  encephalon,  which  cannot  be 
readily  misunderstood.  Their  contracted  pupils,  redness,  fierce- 
ness, and  extreme  sensibility  to  light,  so  common  symptoms  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  severer  forms  of  the  idiopathic  fevers  and 
some  other  diseases,  mark  with  certainty  the  tendency^to,  or  ac- 
tual existence  of,  inflammation  in  the  cerebral  textures;  while 
their  languid  expression,  expanded  iris,  musci  volitantes,  and  loss 
of  consentaneous  motion,  show  with  equal  certainty  loss  of  j)ower 
in  the  great  centre  of  the  nervous  system.  Again,  intense  and 
long-continued  use  of  the  eyes  not  only  induces  redness  in  these 
organs  themselves,  but,  from  the  cephalalgia  and  vertigo  which 
are  so  apt  to  ensue,  no  doubt,  also,  hypersemia  of  the  encephalon. 

*  Hippocntes  remaiks,  **  Its  valet  corpus  sicuti  valent  occnli:  com  illi  beM  ndiotif 
▼alere— corpus  ^wloU'—jBpidmMes,  lib.  iiL 


SBNBB   OF  HBAEOra*  ^ 

Amaurosis  generally  effects  the  whole  of  the  retma ;  occasiiMA- 
ally,  however,  it  coimnes  itself  to  one  or  more-  parts,  and  thus 
produces  some  remarkable  anomalies.  Thus  blank  spots  appear 
m  the  field  of  vision :  when  the  paralysis  is  confined  to  certain 
points  of  the  retina,  or  if  considerable  portions,  say  one  half,  of 
the  membrane  be  diseased,  the  individual  sees  only  parts  of  objects. 
Amaurosis  may  arise  firom  the  morbid  condition  of  the  retina,  the 
trunk  of  the.  optic  nerve,  or  a  portion  of  the  brain.  It  not  unfire** 
quently  arises  in  one  eye,  while  the  other  remains  perfect ;  some- 
times occurring  without  pain,  or  even  the  consciousness  of  the 
individual,  a  knowled^  of  its  existence  being  revealed  to  him, 
perhai^  in  accidentally  shutting  the  well  eye  to  examine  anob- 
jeet  with  the  other.  Partial  and  temporary  paralysis,  causing 
mdistinctness  of  vision,  musci  volitantes,  &c.,  not  unfrequently 
arises  firom  sympathy  with*the  disordered  state  of  the  stomach.] 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF   HEARING. 

Hbabino  is  the  function  by  which  we  are  made  acquainted  with 
the  vibratory  motions  of  bodies.  Sound  is  to  hearing  what  light 
is  to  vision.  Sound  is  the  result  of  an  impression  produced  upon 
the  ear  by  the  vibratory  motion  impressed  on  the  particles  of 
bodies,  by  percussion  or  any  other  cause.  This  word  describes 
also  the  vibratory  motion  itself  When  the  particles  of  a  body 
have  been  thus  put  in  motion,  they  communicate  it  to  the  elastic 
bodies  which  surround  them ;  these  act  again  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  thus  the  vibratory  motion  is  propagated,  oftentimes  to  a 
coodBiderable  distance.  Elastic  bodies  alone,  generally  speaking, 
are  capi^le  of  producing  and  propagating  sound.  For  the  most 
part,  solid  bodies  produce  it,  while  the  air  is  often  the  vehicle 
which  transmits  it  to  our  ear. 

We  may  consider  it  according  to  its  intensity,  note,  and  tone. 

The  intensity  of  sound  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  vibrations. 

The  note  depends  on  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time, 
and  is  divided  into  sJuzrp  and  grave.  A  grave  note  arises  from 
few  vibrations ;  in  a  sharp  note  they  are  very  numerous.  The 
most  grave  note  that  the  ear  can  perceive  is  formed  by  thirty 
vibrations  in  a  second ;  the  most  sharp,  by  twelve  thousand.  But 
M.  Savart  has  proved,  by  a  series  of  experiments  and  ingenious 
intftruments,  that  the  ear  can  appreciate  sounds  when  there  are 
48,000  vibrations  in  a  second.*  between  these  two  extremes  are 
indoded  all.  appreciable  sounds,  that  is,  all  sounds  of  which  the 

•  See  AtmaL  dt  Phynohgie  et  CAmim,  Oetobrt,  183a 
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ear  iDstiiictiTdypeTCerres  the  vibrations.  Noise  JSffers  from  bxhb^ 
pr6ciable  sauna  in  this,  that  the  ear  cannot  distinguish  the  number 
of  vibratioiis  of  which  it  is  formed. 

An  appreciable  sound,  which  is  composed  of  double  the  number 
of  vibrations  of  another  sound,  is  called  its  octave.  Between  these 
two  are  seven  intermediate  sounds,  called  the  diatonic  scak^  or 
gammut;  they  are  distinguished  in  France  by  the  names  te/,  re^ 
mLfaSt  sols  la^  sL 

vihen  we  put  in  motion  a  sonorous  body,  by  percussion,  we 
hear  at  first  one  distinct  sound,  more  or  less  intense,  or  more  or 
less  sharp,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  is  the  fundamental  sound. 
With  a  little  attention,  one  perceives  that  it  produces  at  the  same 
time  other  sounds ;  these  are  called  harmonics ;  this  will  be  readily 
observed  by  striking  the  chord  of  an  instrument 

The  note  depends  on  the  nature  if  the  sonorous  body,  and 
also  upon  the  greater  or  less  number  of  harmonics  produced  at 
the  same  time  as  the  principal  sound. 

Sound  is  propagated  by  all  elastic  bodies.  The  velocity  with 
which  it  moves  varies  according  to  the  body  that  serves  to  prop- 
agate it ;  it  moves  through  air  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  and  torty- 
two  feet  in  a  second ;  its  transmission  is  still  more  rapid  through 
water,  stone,  wood,  &c.*  It  generally  loses  its  force  in  passing, 
in  a  proportion  which  is  directly  as  the  squares  of  the  distances. 
This,  however,  is  only  in  passing  through  air ;  sometimes  its  in- 
tensity is  increased  in  passing ;  tnis  is  the  case  when  it  traverses 
very  elastic  bodies,  as  certain  metals,  wood,  condensed  air,  &c. 
Sharp,  grave,  intense,  and  weak  sounds  are  propagated  with  equal 
rapidity,  and  without  being  confounded.  It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  sound  is  propagated  in  a  right  line,  forming  cones 
analogous  to  those  of  light,  wim  this  essential  difference,  that  cones 
of  sound  have  only  an  oscillatory  motion,  while  those  of  light  are 
progressive. 

When  a  chord  is  in  unison  with  another  chord,  that  is,  when 
it  produces  the  same  sound  if  put  in  vibration  in  the  same  man- 
ner, it  presents  a  remarkable  property :  it  vibrates  and  produces 
its  peculiar  sound,  if  this  sound  is  produced  in  its  neighbourhood. 
This  property  of  the  unison  of  chords  has  been  long  understood, 
but  it  was  not  so  well  known  that  all  bodies  are  susceptible  of  vibra- 
tions, and  of  presenting  phenomena  analogous  to  those  of  chords. 

M.  Savart  has  shown,  by  a  series  of  ingenious  experiments, 
that  all  elastic  membranes,  dry  or  humid,  vibrate  ana  transmit 
sound  if  the  sonorous  vibrations  are  heard  near  these  membranes, 
without  their  being  in  unison  with  the  bodies  which  produced  the 
vibrations.  M.  Savart  has  also  proved  that  the  different  decrees 
of  tension  of  membranes,  their  thickness,  homogeneity,  humidity, 
Ac,  have  a  remarkable  influence  on  the  facility  with  which  they 
vibrate  by  communication ;  but  that,  whatever  may  be  their  state, 
they  vibrate  always  in  unison  with  the  sound  produced*    This  law 

•  Vide  ICflnoin  d'Arcneil,  y6L  U. 
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is  also  coininoQ  to  all  bodies.     These  experiments  are  the  more 
I  interesting,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  organs  of  hearing  is  com- 
I  posod  of  elastic  membranes  and  laminie,  es  we  shall  now  see. 
'        When  sound  meets  with  a  body  that  opposes  it,  it  is  reflected 

in  the  same  manner  as  light,  that  ia,  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal 

to  the  angle  of  reflection.     The  form  of  the  body  which  reflects 
I  cound  has  a  similar  influence     The  slowness  with  which  sound 
propagated  produces  certain  phenomena,  the  reason  of  which 
\  may  he  easily  expiiuned ;  such,  lor  example,  as  echo,  the  mysterl- 

K18  chamber,  whispering  gallery,  &:c. 

Apparatus  of  Hearing. 

This  organ  is  very  complicated,  but  we  shall  not  enter  into 
I  minute  anatomical  details,  for  at  present  we  know  but  little  of  the 
ises  of  the  diflerent  parts  that  constitute  this  apparatus. 

As  in  the  apparatus  of  vision,  so  in  that  of  hearing,  we  And  a 
I  collection  of  organs,  which  concur  in  their  physical  properties, 
I  atid  behind  them  a  nerve  destined  to  receive  and  transmit  im- 
I  pressioDS.  The  apparatus  of  hearing  is  composed  of  the  external, 
I  middle,  and  internal  ear,  and  auditory  nerve. 

[The  following  diagram  will  give  an  idea  of  these  diflerent 
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C  is  the  external  cartilage.  M  the  meatus  auditorius  exlemus. 
WB  is  the  middle  ear.  It  consists  of  the  membrana  tympani  D,  by 
twhich  the  external  ia  separated  from  the  middle  ear ;  the  chain 
I  of  small  bones,  B,  by  which  the  tympanum  is  connected  with  the 
ISiacstra  ovalis.  T  is  a  hollow  space,  called  the  cavity  of  the 
ktympanum,  of  an  irregular  shape,  and  scooped  out  of  the  petrous 
Iportionof  the  temporal  bona  E  is  the  eustachian  tube,  or  meatus 
lauditorius  intemus,  which  begins  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum, 
I  of  a  small  size,  and  enlarging  as  it  extends,  ojiens  at  tlie  back  part 
lof  the  nostrils.  The  internal  ear  consists  of  the  parts  indicated 
|by  V  S  K,  the  labyrinth :  the  first.  V,  is  called  the  vestibule  j  S, 
^  B  semicircular  canals ;  K,  the  cochlea ;  N,  the  auditory  nerve.] 
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ExtamalEar^ — We  shall  comprehend  under  this 
the  external  cartilage»  and  the  meatus  audiUnius  extemus. 

Exknud  Cartilage. — ^The  size  of  the  external  cartilage  is  dij^ 
ferent  in  different  individuals.  The  external  face,  which  in  a  well- 
formed  ear  projects  a  Uttle  forward,  presents  on  its  anterior  sur- 
fiu»  five  eminences,  called  the  heUx,  ante-helix,  tragus,  ante- 
tragus,  and  the  lobule.  There  are  likewise  three  cavities,  viz^ 
that  of  the  helix,  the  scapha,  and  the  concha.  This  cartilage  is 
veiy  elastic ;  the  skin  which  covers  it  is  thin  and  dr^,  and  is  at* 
tached  to  the  cartilage  by  a  strong  cellular  tissue,  which  contains 
but  little  adipose  substance,  but  tne  lobule  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity. Beneath  the  skin  is  seen  a  large  number  of  sebaceous  folli- 
cles, which  furnish  a  white  and  shining  matter,  which  gives  to  the 
skin  its  polish,  and,  perhaps,  a  part  of  its  flexibihty.  There  is 
likewise  seen  on  the  different  prominences  a  few  muscular  %bre& 
This  part  receives  many  nerves  and  bloodvessels,  is  very  sensible, 
and  easily  becomes  red.  It  is  attached  to  the  bead  by  ligaments 
of  cellular  tissue,  and  muscles  called,  according  to  their  positioiis^ 
anterior,  superior,  and  posterior.  These  muscles  are  very  much 
developed  m  many  animals,  but  in  man  they  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  vestiges.* 

Meatus  auditorius  extemus. — This  part  extends  from  the  coin 
cha  to  the  membrana  tympaiu,  its  length  varying  according  to 
the  age ;  in  the  adult  it  is  from  ten  to  twelve  lines.  It  is  narrow- 
est at  the  middle  part,  and  is  slightly  curved  m>ward  and  for- 
ward. At  its  external  orifice  it  is  fiirnished  witn  hairs,  like  the 
entrance  to  the  other  cavities.  It  is  composed  of  bone,  and  a  fibro- 
cartilagc,  which  is  confounded  with  the  external  cartilage,  and  a 
fibrous  part  which  completes  it  above  ;  the  skin  with  which  it  is 
covered  is  thin,  and  is  expanded  over  the  external  surface  of  the 
membrana  tt/mvani.  Beneath  this  skin  there  are  a  great  number 
of  sebaceous  glands,  which  secrete  the  cerumen,  or  wax — a  yellow, 
bitter,  and  unctuous  substance,  the  uses  of  which  will  hereafter 
be  pointed  out 

middle  Ear, — The  middle  comprehends  the  cavity  of  the  tym- 
panum, the  small  bones  contained  in  it,  the  mastoid  cells,  and  the 
eustachian  tube,  &c. 

The  tympanum  is  the  cavity  which  separates  the  external  from 
the  internal  ear.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  portion  of  a  cylinder,  some- 
what irregular.  Its  internal  wall  presents  above  an  oval  hole^ 
called  the  foramen  ovale,  which  communicates  with  the  vestibule, 
and  is  closed  by  a  membrane ;  immediately  below  is  a  small  pro- 
jection, and  beneath  this  a  cleft,  in  which  is  lodged  a  nervous  fila- 
ment ;  still  lower,  there  is  a  round  opening  called  the  foramen  ro- 
tundum,  which  corresponds  to  the  external  scala  of  the  cochlea^ 
and  is  also  covered  by  a  membrane.    The  external  opening  of 

«  The  name  vestiges  is  dven  by  the  French  anatomiiits  to  thoee  parts  of  animals  wfaidi 
•re  wi^out  any  perceptible  use,  but  which  seem  only  intended  to  indicate  the  mdffKm 
plan  that  natore  has  pursued  in  the  construction  of  animals. 
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-the  tympaoum  is  covered  by  a  tnembnme  called  the  membrana 
.timpani.  This  membrane  passes  obliquely  downward  and  in- 
"Ward ;  it  ia  tense,  very  thin,  and  transparent ;  it  is  covered  exter- 
nally by  an  exf>an8ion  of  the  skin,  and  internally  by  a  mucous 
membnmo,  which  lines  the  tympanum ;  it  is  also  covered  on  this 
side  by  a  nerve,  called  the  cord  of  the  tympanum;  its  centre 
eves  attachment  to  the  handle  of  the  malleus ;  its  circumference 
:is  attached  to  the  osseous  extremity  of  the  meatus  audiiorius  ex- 
lemvs,  and  it  adheres  firmly  at  every  point,  afibrding  no  opening 
by  which  the  cxtomal  and  middle  parts  of  the  ear  can  communi- 
cate with  each  other.  Its  texture  is  dry,  fragile,  and  has  nothing 
tnalogous  to  it  in  the  animal  economy ;  there  cannot  be  dlstin* 
luished  about  it  either  fibres,  or  bloodvessels,  or  nerves. 

The  circumference  of  the  tympanum  presents  anteriorly,  1st. 
The  eustachian  lube,  by  which  the  lym^num  communicates  with 
the  superior  part  of  the  pharynx.  2d.  The  opening  by  which  the 
teodoD  of  the  internal  muscle  of  the  malleus  enters.  Posteriorly 
la  seen,  Ist.  The  opening  into  the  mastoid  ceils,  which  are  ir- 
legular  cavities  always  filled  with  air,  opening  into  the  thickest 
nrt  of  the  mastoid  process.  2d.  The  pyTomid,  a  small  hollow 
rojectioD,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  muscle  of  the  stapes, 
i.  The  opening  by  which  the  cord  nf  Vie  tympanum  enters  mto 
lis  cavity.  Below  there  is  a  small  cleft  called  "  gleniodale,"  by 
^hich  the  tendon  of  the  anterior  muscle  of  the  malleus  enters, 
md  the  cord  of  the  tympanum  passes  out  to  anastomose  with  the 
ingual  nerves  of  the  fifth  pair.  Above  there  is  nothing  but  small 
Bpenings  through  which  bloodvessels  pass.  The  tympanum,  and 
AU  the  openings  with  which  it  abounds,  are  covered  by  a  very 
Telicato  mucous  membrane.  This  cavity  is  always  filled  with 
ir,  and  contains  four  small  bones,  viz..  the  malleus,  the  incus,  the 
«f  orbiculare,  and  the  stapes,  which  are  soconnecled  together  as 
to  form  a  chain,  extending  from  the  membrajia  tympani  to  the 
foramen  ovale,  where  the  base  of  the  stapes  is  fixed. 

[In  the  following  figures  these  lour  bones  are  distinctly  deline- 
jUed: 


L 


E  bones  are  sometimes  called  the  tympanic ossicula ; 

Fibey  arc  here  magnified,  and  represented  separately.     The  first, 

I H,  represents  tlie  malleus,  or  hammer ;  the  second,  I,  is  the  incim, 

r  oc  anvil ;  the  third|,i8  the  smallest  bone  in  the  body,  being  about 

the  size  of  a  millet  seed,  called  the  os  orbiculare;  and  the  last,  S, 

the  slopes,  or  stirrup.     In  the  preceding  figure,  these  minnte  bones 

arc  placed  in  situ  naturale.     The  malleus,  with  its  long  handle,  ia 


seen  at  B,  attached  to  the  membrana  timpani,  aod  the  stapes 
with  its  base  attscbed  to  the  fensstra  ovatis.  These  mioute 
bones  are  regularly  articulated,  vith  all  the  arrangements  of  other 
iointB,  and  are  moved  by  small  muscles  provided  6>r  the  purpose. 
Their  office  is  obviously  to  transmit  the  vibrations  of  the  tympa- 
num to  the  fenestra  ovalis,  probably  at  the  same  time  increasmg 
their  force.]  There  are  small  muscles  destined  to  move  this 
chain,  and  to  stretch  and  relax  the  membranes  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached. Thus  the  internal  muscle  of  the  malleus  draws  it  anteri- 
orly, moves  the  whole  chain  of  small  bones,  and  stretches  the 
membranes.  The  anterior  muscle  produces  an  opposite  efSkcL 
We  may  suppose,  also,  that  the  small  muscle  lodged  in  the  pyra- 
mid, and  which  is  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  stapes,  may  produce 
a  eUght  tension  upon  the  chain,  drawing  it  towards  itseu. 

Intemai  Ear  or  XabyrtnlA.-~-This  is  composed  of  the  cochlea, 
the  semicircular  canals,  and  the  vestibule. 

[In  the  following  figure  there  is  a  magnified  view  of  tke  Utbyr 
inth: 

(Pi,.  i».) 


It  consists  oi  the  middle  portion,  called  the  vestibule,  V,  from 
wliich  arise  the  three  semicircular  canals,  X  Y  Z.  To  the  low- 
er side  of  the  vestibule  is  attached  a  spiral  canal,  resembling  the 
shell  of  a  snail,  called  the  cochlea,  and  marked  K.  The  letter  0 
points  out  the  foramen  ovale,  and  R  the  foramen  rotundum.  All 
these  bony  cavities  are  lined  with  a  veiy  delicate  membrane, 
called  the  memhraiious  labyrinth,  and  are  filled  with  a  thin  gelat- 
inous fluid,  formerly  called  the  fluid  of  Cotunnius,  who  first  de- 
scribed it :  it  has  been  recently  termed  the  perilymph  by  M. 
Breschet.  The  membranous  laDyrinth  floats  m  the  perilymph, 
the  auditory  nerve  being  expanded  upon  it  The  fenestra  ovalis 
and  the  foramen  rotundum.  O  and  R,  are  covered  with  a  mem- 
brane, and  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  the  former 
having  the  btme  of  the  stapes  attached  to  it,  as  seen  in  figure  11. 
atT. 

The  follcwing  figttre,  which  is  on  a  still  lai^r  scale,  is  taken 
fromBmcheL 


The  OMC0U9  labyrinlh  is  laid  open,  bo  as  to  show  the  parts  it 
encloses,  more  particularly  the  membranous  labyrinth,  floating  in 
tfie  perilymph.  The  cochlea  is  seen  to  consist  of  the  spiral  con- 
volutions of  a  double  tube,  or,  rather,  one  tube  separated  into  two 
Compartments  by  a  partition,  L  L,  called  the  lamina  spiralis. 
These  compartments  ara  called  the  tcala:  of  the  cochlea.  One 
of  these  compartments  arises  from  the  vestibule,  and  the  other 
commences  at  the  inner  side  of  the  membrane,  which  closes  the 
foramen  rolundum. 

All  these  cavities  of  the  internal  ear  are  contained  in  a  very 
hard  bone,  called,  from  this  circumstance,  the  os  petrosum. 

On  the  next  page  is  a  view  of  the  membranous  labyrinlh  removed 
from  the  bony  cavity  represented  in  the  last  figure,  and  in  a  cor- 
responding position,  the  same  letters  indicating  the  different  partw 
in  both  figures. 

By  comparison,  the  correspondence  between  the  two  figures  is 
teadily  recognised, 

X  y  Z  correspond  to  the  semicircular  canals ;  each  present  at 
Uieit  oiigin  fi^jm  the  vestibule  a  considerable  dilatation,  termed 
sn  OmpKua,  marked  AAA. 

X  and  Y  are  united,     U  S  is  the  membranous  vestibule,  which 

not  an  exact  representation  of  the  osseous  cavitj'.     It  consists 

'  two  distinct  sacs,  opening  into  each  other,  of  which  U  is  called 
lecculua  vestibuli,  the  median  sinus,  or  utricle;  the  other, 
intirked  S,  the  sacculus.  They  contain  within  a  small  mass  of 
white  calcareous  matter,  resembling  powdered  chalk,  as  it  were 
suspended  by  numerous  ncr\'0U3  filaments  arising  from  the  accous- 
stic  nerves  G  N.  This  is  observed  in  all  the  mammalia,  and  is 
no  doubt  important  in  the  function  of  hearing.     G  is  the  anterior 


trunk  of  the  auditory  nerve,  N  the  poaterior  trnnk,  D  the  portio 
dura ;  K  is  a  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve.] 

The  fluid  of  Cotuanius  is  very  near  to  the  cephalo-spinal  fluid  at 
the  Orifice  of  the  internal  auditory  passage ;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
peav  that  these  two  fluids  communicate :  at  least  my  researdies 
on  this  point  have  not  led  to  this  result. 

Auditory  Nerve. — This  nerve  arises  from  the  fourth  Tentricla 
of  the  braiQ ;  it  enters  into  the  labyrinth  by  foramina  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tTieatua  auditorius  intemus.  Having  arrived  at  the 
vestibule,  it  is  divided  into  several  branches,  of  vrnich  one  remain! 
in  the  vestibule,  another  enters  the  cochlea,  and  two  are  diBtribu- 
tcd  through  the  semicircular  canals.  The  manner  in  which  these 
diflerent  branches  are  arranged  in  the  cavities  of  the  internal  ear 
hns  been  described,  with  great  care,  by  Scarpa.  It  would  not  be 
proper  to  enter  here  into  a  more  minute  detail. 

In  terminating  this  very  coDcise  description  of  these  ports,  it 
will  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  internal  and  middle  ear  are 
traversed  by  several  nervous  filaments,  which  probably  have 
some  influence  in  the  function  of  hearing.  For  example,  the 
facial  nerve  passes  through  a  canal  hollowed  out  from  the  os  pe- 
trosum.  In  this  canal  it  receives  a  fllament  of  the  vidian  nerve, 
anil  it  supplies  the  cord  of  the  tympanum,  which  is  spread  over 
this  membrane.  Many  other  anastomoses  are  likewise  seen  in 
the  car,  to  which  the  attention  of  anatomists  has  been  ca]led*by 
M.  Ribfs,  M.  Jacobson,  and  M.  Brescbet 

Recent  experiments  have  taught  us  that  the  ear,  as  regards  its 
sensibility,  presents  physiological  circumstances  analogous  to  those 
of  the  eye.  The  membrane  which  lines  the  auditory  passage 
possesses  extreme  sensibility ;  this  is  very  apparent  at  the  en- 
trance of  this  passage.  The  slightest  contact  of  a  foreign  body 
excites  vivid  pain ;  physicians  have  always  noticed  the  exquidle 
sensibility  consequent  upon  inflammation  of  this  part  From  thu^ 
it  ii  very  probable  that  the  sensibility  of  the  tympanum  is  still 
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more  ezquisile,  and  that  if  would  be  at  its  maximmn  in  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  labyrinth.  But  this  is  not  the  case :  as  in  the  eye,  the 
STuatest  sensibility  exists  about  the  exterior  part  of  the  apparatus. 
This  property  is  very  obtuse  about  the  tjinpanum,  and  the  audi- 
tory nerve  may  be  touched,  pricked,  and  torn  in  animals,  without 
any  apparent  indication  of  sensibihty.  In  this  respect  it  is  in 
ctriking  contrast  with  the  fillh  pair,  which  may  be  said  to  be  in 
contact  with  the  auditory  nerve  at  its  origin,  which  cannot  bo 
even  sHghtly  touched  without  producing  llie  most  acute  pain.  In 
this  respect  the  nerve  of  hearing  resomDies  that  of  vision. 

Mtxkanism  of  Hearing. 
Use  of  the  External  Cartilage  of  the  Ear. — It  collects  togetner 
.the  sonorous  rays,  and  directs  them  towards  the  meatus  audito- 
TiuS  extomus ;  tnis  it  more  efiectually  does  from  its  size  and  elas- 
ticity, and  from  its  being  detached  from  the  head  and  directed 
forward.     Bocrhaavc  pretended  to  have  proved,  by  an  elaborate 
^Iculation,  that  all  the  sonorous  rays  which  fall  upon  the  exler- 
ual  surface  of  the  cartilage  are  necessarily  conducted  towards  the 
Auditory  opening.     This  assertion  is.  however,  evidently  incor- 
KcU  at  least  in  some  individuals,  because,  in  some  instances,  the 
Uitehelix  is  more  prominent  than  the  helix.     As  all  the  rays  are 
ito  be  directed  towards  the  concha,  what  will  become  of  those 
lat  fall  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  antehelis  in  these  cases  ?     It 
B  much  more  probable  that  the  external  cartilage,  from  Its  great 
laslicity,  which  may,  perhaps,  be   somewhat  modified  by  the 
ilrinsic  Diuscles,  is  capable  of  entering  into  vibrations  through 
"i  influence  of  the  sonorous  undulaUons  impressed  upon  the  air. 
ith  respect  to  the  inequalities  of  its  surface,  it  appears  from  M. 
lavart  that,  according  as  a  membrane  is  or  is  not  parallel  to  the 
surfaces  of  bodies  which  vibrate  near  it,  its  oscillations  are  more 
r  less  distinct,  parallelism  being  the  most  favourable  circum- 
ance.     This  cartilage,  however,  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
le  function  of  hearing ;  for  in  man,  and  some  animals,  it  may  be 
imoved  without  the  hearing  being  impaired  for  more  than  a  few 

Uses  of  the  Meatus  Auditorius  Externus.  —  This  transinitw 
pound  to  the  membrana  tympani,  like  any  other  tube,  partly  by  its 
RraUs,  and  partly  by  the  air  contained  in  it.  The  hairs  which  are 
ilaced  at  its  entrance,  and  the  cerumen,  prevent  the  introduction 
f  foreign  bodies,  such,  for  example,  as  grains  of  sand,  dust,  or 
jsecis,  &c. 

i  Uks  of  the  Membrana  Tympani. — Tliis  membrane  receives  the 
nmd  transmitted  to  it  through  the  auditory  opening.  It  separates 
le  meatus  auditorius  extcmus  from  the  tympanum.  It  is  stretched 
;blfis  thinandelastic,  and  of  a  uniform  thickness.  It  is  therefore 
rovm  into  vibrations  by  the  sonorous  undulations  conducted  to 
;  by  the  air  or  its  walla.  But,  from  a  very  simple  experiment  of 
L  Savail,  it  appears  that  it  is  especially  the  lur  which  puts  it  in 
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This  learned  philosopher  placed  at  the  upper  part  of  a  truncated 
cone,  made  of  paper,  a  delicate  niembrane»  which  closed  the  open- 
ing, very  much,  as  the  membrana  tympani  closes  the  auditory  pas- 
sage. He  then  produced  sounds  near  the  walls,  exterior  to  the 
cone ;  the  membrane  vilnrated  1)ut  little.  But  if  he  produced  the 
same  sounds  at  the  base  of  the  cone,  so  that  they  were  transmitted 
to  the  membrane  by  the  interior  air,  the  ribrations  were  much 
more  distinct,  even  at  the  distance  of  100  feet 

The  mode  of  insertion  of  the  musdes  of  the  malleus  into  this 
little  bone,  and  of  its  attachment  to  the  membrana  tympanic  indicate 
clearly  that  it  has  different  degrees  of  tension.  It  would  be  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  this  little  membrane  places  itself  in  unison 
with  the  innumerable  sounds  that  our  ears  percrive.  But  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  in  certain  cases  it  is  stretched  by  the  in- 
ternal muscle,  and  in  others  relaxed  by  the  anterior  muscle  of  the 
malleus.  Heretofore  these  have  been  merely  conjectures,  but 
some  experiments  of  M.  Savart  appear  to  have  unveiled  the  truth. 

When  a  thin  membrane  is  stretched  very  tight,  it  vibrates  with 
difficulty ;  that  is,  the  motions  of  the  vibrating  parts  are  very  slight 
It  is  thie  reverse  when  the  membrane  is  relaxed ;  and  as  it  is 
proved  directly  by  experiment  that  the  membrana  tympani  in 
place  vibrates  m  consequence  of  the  sonorous  undulations  which 
reach  its  surface,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  the  more  it  is  stretched, 
the  less  will  be  the  extent  of  its  vibrations.  .  It  is  highly  probable, 
therefore,  that  it  is  relaxed  for  weak  or  agreeaUe  sounds^  and 
tightened  for  intense  or  disagreeable  soimds.  An  opening  made 
into  this  membrane  does  not  very  essentially  impair  the  heariaff.* 
As  it  is  dry  and  elastic,  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  transoEiissiOD 
of  sound  to  the  air  contained  within  the  tympanunv  and  to  the 
chain  of  small  bones.  The  cord  of  the  tympanum  will  necessarily 
piirticipate  in  the  vibrations,  and  transmit  to  the  brain  certain  im- 
pressions. The  contact  of  a  foreign  body  with  this  membrane  is 
exceedinglvpainiul ;  a  violent  noise  also  occaaons  severe  pain  in 
this  part  The  membrane  of  the  tympanum  may  be  tom^  or  even 
entirely  destroyed,  without  the  hearing  being  essentially  impaired. 

Vtes  of  the  Catnty  of  the  Tympanum. — -Its  princip^  use  is  to 
transmit  to  the  internal  J  the  sounds  which  it  has  received  from  the 
external  part  of  the  ear.  This  transmission  of  sound  by  the  tym- 
|vaiuim  takes  place,  first,  by  the  chain  of  small  bones,  which  acts 
imrticularly  on  the  membrane  of  the  foramen  ovale  ;t«seconil»  by 


*  For  the  TunoQs  opnioM  winch  hav<e  been  formed  coDoemiDK  ^i^^  wmmBanuBf  $m  Iki 
w.^«  of  HftUrr,  vol.  t. 

t  We  ftrr  ignorant  of  the  meof  thoee  motions  which  nt  produced  br  the  chnof  «BiB 
Imnea  However.  w»ll  these  little  boiieiue  united  together,  the  intmcoiitaclwilk  the 
t>mpenum  end  the  last  with  the  fanestn  ovslis ;  as,  bcwades,  the  mslkos  can  bot  UmIC 
it  spMnsn  to  me  it  was  indiiqwossble,  to  prevent  laoeiatioD,  that  the  dbam  dwoU  he  eoa- 
posed  of  a  ntimher  of  pieces  mcnahle  QpA  each  other.  AfaiD»itapMfaton»AiS«AHi 
the  maUeus  is  drawn  within*  ths  nsotioo  ezteods  to  the  supes*  whkn  ooBpmnate  Anift 
contained  withm  the  labyrinth ;  and  from  this  it  must  resalt,  that  the  ampotada  tf  te  «> 
cinatransofthenisnihraneof  thefNiestiarotandawill  becaswlesa.  hnwaripIMlMi 
thai  thsdMtoofsaMUbQMBistotheearwhat  theaoondingpartiaiotheTioliiL  Thitai 
of  thees  boMSi  etospt  the  stsfwa,  does  not  necessarily  occasian  deidbess;  w«  laM  n" 

marked.  ho^isBVBr,  thil  then  todiridoab  who  aie  in  thb  sihnim  «^  pMnn^lMiHan 
W  two  or  three  Tears. 
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the  air  which  fills  it,  and  which  acts  upon  the  whole  of  the  os  pe- 
trosum,  but  especially  upon  the  membrane  of  the  foramen  rotun- 
dum ;  third,  by  the  vibration  of  its  walls.  There  appears  to  be 
no  doubt  that  one  of  the  uses  of  the  tympanum  is  to  keep  before 
the  fenestra  rotunda  a  peculiar  atmosphere,  the  properties  of 
which  are  nearly  constant,  inasmuch  as  this  small  mass  of  air  is 

E reserved  continually  at  the  same  temperature  by  the  surrounding 
loodvessels.  Without  this  precaution,  the  membrane  of  the  fe- 
nestra rotunda  would  deteriorate  soon,  which  must  happen  when 
the  membrana  tympaniis  freely  perforated. 

Use  of  the  Eustachian  Tube. — This  serves  to  admit  the  exter- 
nal air,  so  that  the  pressure  on  both  sides  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pani  being  equal,  of  course  no  obstacle  is  ofifered  to  the  vibrations 
of  the  membrane,  by' which  sound  is  transmitted  to  the  internal 
parts  of  the  ear.  The  obliteration  of  this  tube  is  a  firequent  cause 
of  deafiiess.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  tube  assists  in  con- 
ducting the  sound  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  ear,  but  this  is  a 
mistake,  there  being  nothing  to  support  the  assertion.  It  allows 
the  air  to  escape  from  the  tympanum  when  the  atmosphere  has 
been  violently  agitated  by  a  loud  noise,  and  afterward  admits  it 
to  this  part,  and  to  the  mastoid  cells.  The  air  in  the  tympanumr 
being  very  much  rarefied  from  the  heat  of  the  body,  diminisnes  the 
intensity  of  the  sound  which  it  transmits. 

Uses  of  the  Mastoid  Cells. — This  is  a  point  which  is  not  well 
ascertained.  It  is  supposed  that  they  assist  in  augmenting  the  in- 
tensity of  the  sound  which  arrives  at  the  tympanum.  If  they  pro- 
duce this  efiect,  it  must  be  rather  by  the  vibration  of  the  lamine 
which  separate  the  cells,  than  by  that  of  the  air  which  they  con- 
tain. Sound  may  reach  the  tympanum  otherwise  than  by  the 
meatus  auditarius  extemus.  The  sounds  which  strike  upon  the 
bones  of  the  head  may  be  directed  towards  the  temporal  bone, 
and  the  percussion  thus  arrive  at  the  ear.  We  all  know  how  dis- 
tinctly the  noise  arising  from  the  machinery  of  a  watch  is  per- 
ceived by  placing  it  in  contact  with  the  teeth. 

Uses  of  the  IjUemal  Ear. 

We  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  fimctions  of  the  internal 
ear.  ,  We  suppose  that  the  sonorous  vibrations  are  propagated  in 
various  ways,  but  principally  by  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra 
ovalis,  that  of  the  foramen  rotundum,  and  by  the  internal  parietes 
of  the  tympanum,  and  that  the  fluid  contained  within  the  cavities 
of  the  internal  part  of  the  ear,  sometimes  called  the  fluid  of  Cotun- 
nus,  must  receive  vibrations,  which  it  transmits  to  the  auditory 
nerve.  We  may  likewise  suppose  that  this  fluid  performs  the  ex- 
tremely important  function  ol  breaking  the  impulse  of  very  in- 
tense vibrations,  which  would  otherwise  essentially  injure  the 
auditory  nerve.  It  is  probable  that,  in  this  case,  ttie  fluid  flows 
back  into  the  aqueducts,  of  the  cochlea  and  vestibule,  which,  ao« 
cording  to  this  view,  have  considerable  analogy  in  thcdr  fimctioiis 
with  tM  eustaoUan  tube. 
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The  external  seals  of  the  cochlea  must  receive  vibratioiu^ 
principally*  by  the  membrane  of  the  foramen  rotundum ;  the  ves- 
tibule, by'  the*  extremity  of  the  chain  of  small  bones ;  the  semi- 
circubur*canals»  by  the  walls  of  the  tympanum,  and  perhaps  by 
the  mastoid  cells,  which  are  often  prolcm^ed  beyond  these  canals. 
We  are,  however,  absolutely  ignorant  oAhe  precise  share  which* 
each  of  the  internal  parts  oi  the  ear  take  in  performing- the  fonc- 
tion  of  hearing.  The  osseo-membranous  partition  which  separ- 
ates the  two  ^alffi  of  the  cochlea  has  given  rise  to  an  hypothesis 
which  no  one  believes  at  the  present  day.* 

Action  of  the  Auditory  Nerve. 

This  nerve  receives  impressions  and  transmits  them  to  the 
brain,  which  perceives  them  vrith  a  greater  or  less  decree  of  ex- 
actness in  dinerent  individuals ;  but  this  action  is  itself  influ^ced 
by  the  fifth  pair ;  when  the  latter  nerve  is  divided  or  diseased,  the 
hearing  is  weakened,  or  even  abolished.  Many  persons  are  said 
to  have  a  false  ear,  that  is,  they  are  incapable  ot  accurately  dis- 
tinguishing sounds.  We  cannot  explain  the  action  of  the  auditory 
nerve,  nor  that  of  the  brain  in  hearing,  but  many  observations 
have  been  made  on  this  function. 

A  sound,  to  be  distinctly  perceived,  must  range  within  certdn 
limits ;  if  it  be  too  violent,  it  gives  us  pain ;  if  too  weak,  it  causes 
no  sensation.  We  may  perceive  a  great  number  of  sounds  at  a 
time.  Appreciable  sounds  combined,  and  succeeding  each  other 
in  a  certain  manner,  are  a  source  of  agreeable  sensations.  There 
is  one  art,  the  object  of  which  is  to  arrange  sounds  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  produce  this  effect ;  this  art  is  music.  To  an  ear  so  or- 
^nizcd  as  to  be  able  to  appreciate  it,  music  is  undoubtedly  the 
hrst  of  arts,  for  there  is  no  one  that  is  a  source  of  such  vivid  and 
delightful  sensations,  that  excites  more  enthusiasm,  or  leaves  be- 
hind it  deeper  or  more  agreeable  recollections.  Certain  com- 
bidations  of  sounds,  on  the  contrarj",  cause  disagreeable  sen- 
sations. Very  sharp  sounds  wound  the  ear,  and  Uiose  that  are 
very  intense  and  grave  lacerate  the  mcmbrana  timpani.  The 
absence  of  the  fluid  of  Cotunnus  from  the  cavities  of  the  internal 
ear  destroys  hearing.  When  a  sound  has  been  long  continued, 
we  often  think  that  we  continue  to  hear  it  even  after  it  has  ceased. 

As  persons  bom  blind  have  had  their  vision  restored  at  an  age 
when  they  could  describe  their  sensations,  so  those  bom  deaf 
have  acquired  the  sense  of  hearing  at  an  age  when  they  could 
comprehend  the  immense  advantage  of  acquiring;  a  new  sense. 
Science  possesses  at  present  many  examples  of  mis.  They  are 
not  less  interesting  in  a  physiolo^cal  than  a  phUosophical  point 
of  view.  Such  is  the  following  history,  the  authenticity  of  wluch 
has  been  established  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris. 

Louis-Honore  Tresel,  aged  ten  years,  bom  at  Paris,  of  poor 
parents,  wza  bom  deaf;  he  could  not  hear  the  loudest  soiaids. 
His  physiognomy  had  little  expression ;  he  dragged  his  feet»  Ida 
gait  was  unsteady,  and  he  was  incapable  even  ofusing  his  htUMl- 
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kercluef.  ,  Hearing  was  restored  to  him  by  means  of  an  operation 
'/Invented  by  a  blind  man,  wlio,  tired  of  liis  situation,  ana  of  the 
•Useless  attempts  of  medical  men  to  relieve  him,  succeeded  in  cu- 
ring himself.  This  operation  consists  in  injecting  air  and  various 
liquids  into  the  tympanum  (iirough  the  eustachian  tube,  The  first 
days  that  followed  the  development  of  his  »ense  of  hearing  were 
to  Honore  days  of  delight.  All  sounds,  noises  even,  caused  him 
inelTable  pleasiu'e,  and  he  sought  them  with  avidity.  lie  was 
thrown  into  a  sort  of  ecstasy  on  hearing  a  musical  snufTbox.  But 
4t  required  some  time  for  him  to  perceive  that  speech  was  a  means 
of  communication.  Still  he  did  not  at  firBt  attend  to  the  sounds, 
!but  to  the  motion  of  the  lips  which  accompanied  them,  and  to 
(Which  before  he  had  paid  no  attention.  For  several  days  he  be- 
lieved that  a  child  of  seven  months  spoke,  because  he  saw  it  move 
hs  lips,  lie  was  made  acquainted  witli  his  mistake,  and  from 
that  time  he  began  to  perceive  that  it  was  the  sounds  that  were 
jinportani,  not  the  motion  of  the  lips  which  accompanied  them. 
Hearing  a  magpie  pronounce  some  words,  he  at  once  concluded 
that  all  animals  possessed  the  power  of  speech,  and  tried  to  make 
K  dog  to  which  he  was  much  attached  speak  to  liim.  He  had  re- 
course to  violence  to  make  him  say  "  Papa !  give  me  some  bread," 
he  only  words  he  could  pronounce  himself.  The  loud  cries  of  the 
■nimal  frightened  him,  and  he  gave  up  the  singular  imdertaking. 
A  month  passed;  and  still  Honore  remained  nearly  at  the  same 
|K>int,  absorbed  by  his  sensations  and  his  new  remarks ;  he  could 
ipot  get  hold  of  syllables  which  form  words.  It  required  a  period 
of  nearly  three  months  to  comprehend  words  with  several  syila- 
l^es,  and  the  meaning  of  some  simple  and  short  phrases.  It  re- 
i|uircd  also  a  long  time  to  recognise  the  direction  of  sound.  A 
jperion  having  concealed  himself  in  a  chamber  in  which  the  child 
Mras  silting,  called  to  him :  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  tiie  place  from  wliich  llie  voice  came. — {See  the 
)fad  of  this  case  in  the  aHide  on  the  Relations  of  Hearing  and 
'  J  Voke). 

Action  of  both  Kan. 
<  Wo  receive  two  impressions  from  sound,  but  only  perceive  one. 
It  has  been  said  that  we  never  use  but  one  ear  at  a  time,  but  this 
■  incorrect.  It  is  true,  that  when  sound  arrives  directly  at  one 
Jar,  it  is  received  with  more  facility  by  that,  and  more  imper- 
Ibctly  by  the  other,  and  in  tliis  case  we  only  use  one  car.  When 
iw  wish  to  listen  attentively  to  sounds  which  we  fear  to  lose,  wc 
Mace  ourselves  in  a  situation  that  the  sonorous  rays  may  enter 
ftroctly  into  the  concha  of  one  ear ;  but  when  we  wish  to  deter- 
B  from  what  point  sound  proceeds,  and  in  what  direction  it 
comes,  we  are  obliged  to  use  both  cars,  because  it  is  only  in  corn- 
ring  the  intensity  of  the  two  impressions  that  we  are  able  to 
tinguish  the  side  from  which  the  sound  comes.  If,  for  eitnni- 
!,  we  slop  one  ear,  and  another  person  makes  a  slight  noise 
s  distance,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  determine  the  di- 
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rection  of  die  loiiid,  thoo^  we  should  succeed  every,  time  with 
both  ears.  Sight  greatly  assists  us  in  judging  of  sounds,  lor  in 
profound  darkness,  even  with  both  ears,  it  is  often  impossible  to 
decide  finom  what  point  a  noise  comes. 

Sound  also  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  distance  by  which  we  are 
separated  firom  bodies  which  produce  it  But,  in  order  that  our 
judgment  may  be  correct  in  this  case,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  be  fiumliar  with  such  sounds,  otherwise  our  judgment  will 
be  always  erroneous.  In  this  case,  our  judgment  is  formed  on 
the  fdlowin^  principle,  viz.,  that  a  very  intense  sound  comes  firom 
a  nmghbounng  body,  and  a  ver/  weak  sound  firom  a  distant  body. 
If  it  Miould  happen  that  the  intense  sound  comes  firom  a  distant 
body,  and  the  weak  sound  firom  a  near  one,  then  we  fall  into  an 
error  of  hearing.  Grenerally,  we  are  easily  deceived  in  judging 
of  the  distance  firom  which  sound  proceeds ;  here,  too,  vision  ana 
reason  materially  assist  our  Judgment 

The  different  degrees  of  converffence  or  divergence  in  the 
sonorous  rays  do  not  appear  to  iimuence  hearing,  nor  do  we 
modify  the  direction  of  the  sonorous  rays,  but  to  make  a  greater 
number  enter  into  the  ear.  This  is  the  effect  produced  by  hear- 
ing trumpets  which  are  used  by  the  deaf.  It  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary to  mnunish  the  intensity  of  sounds ;  in  this  case  we  place  a 
soft  inelastic  substance  in  the  meatus  auditorius  extemus. 

Pathological  Tendencies. 

[Though  there  is  a  striking  analogy  in  the  manner  in  which 
sensation  and  the  senses  are  executed,  yet  that  they  are  not  iden- 
tical.  Violence  inflicted  on  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves 
of  sensation  causes  an  exaggeration  of  their  normal  action,  which 
is  pain.  But  this  effect  is  not  necessarily  produced  in  the  optic 
nerve  on  wounding  the  retina,  and  the  remark  holds  equally  good 
with  respect  to  the  auditory  nerve. 

The  apparatus  of  hearing  is  simple,  very  securely  jdaced,  and 
much  less  prone  to  disease  than  that  of  vision.  Its  morbid  ccm- 
ditions,  however,  are  much  less  within  the  control  of  art  Little 
has  been  accomplished  by  modem  science  in  this  respect  The 
cerumen  sometimes  becomes  inspissated,  and  accumulated  in  such 
quantity  as  to  close  up  the  external  opening,  and  cause  deafisess. 
rerhaps  the  most  common  disorder  of  this  apparatus  is  obstruc- 
tion of  the  eustachian  tube.  Catarrhal  affections,  which  are  so 
common  in  all  climates  and  classes  of  persons,  are  generally  al- 
tnnded  with  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  posterior  fiinoes. 
Thn  inflammation  is  apt  to  extend  up  the  lining  of  the  eustachnn 
lubn,  nnd  from  the  consequent  tumefaction  or  morbid  secretioiis  the 
tiilin  linrninrs  obstructed,  and  the  air  confined  in  the  cavity  of  the 
lyiniiiinutii.  Thus  the  free  oscillatory  movements  of  the  tympanum 
Mr««  ltn|iM(ind|  nnd  doafiioss  produced.  On  closing  the  nose  uid 
tiiftuth,  ntid  ninkltiK  n  f(»roiblo  expiration,  while  the  eustachian  tube 
Is  i»|#iiri  iha  air  In  felt  to  impinge  upon  the  membrana  U 
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We  are  thua  enabled  to  determine  with  considerable  certainty 
■vhen  the  deafness  arises  from  obstruction  of  this  tube.  There  arc 
two  remedies  which  have  been  much  practised  in  modern  times 
for  deaiiiess  arising  from  this  cause,  founded  on  the  physiological 
feclB  referred  to.  The  one  consists  in  puncturing  the  inembrana 
<vfflpani ;  the  other,  and  more  modern  operation,  proposed  by  M. 
iDeleau,  of  Paris,  in  dilating  the  obstructed  eustachian  tube  by  in- 
"acting  into  it  air,  warm  water,  and  oilier  bland  fluids.  Liflaiiima- 
ion  ol  the  lining  membrane  of  the  external  car  is  a  common  and 
_iainful  disorder,  especially  in  childhood,  often  coming  on  pcri- 
DfiicaUy.  It  frequently  commences  with  exquisite  pain  unu  in- 
olerancc  of  sound ;  in  a  short  time  a  purulent  discharge  occurs, 
.ccompanied  with  relieftotlic  pain, and  as  the  discharge  gradually 
ttbsides  the  health  is  restored.  In  some  cases  the  inflammation 
chronic  form,  and  is  attended  with  thickening  of  the 
membrana  lympani;  in  others,  there  is  ulceration  of  the  mem- 
•bnine  and  destruction  of  the  small  bones,  which  arc  discharged 
through  the  cstcmal  car ;  in  both  cases,  deafness  is  produced. 
3Kot  uufrequentty  the  purulent  discharge  from  the  external  ear,  the 
•ommon  termination  of  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane,  sud- 
denly ceases,  and  is  followed  by  return  of  the  pain  and  great  sensi- 
bility to  sound.  In  these  cases  of  relapse,  the  inflammation  is  very 
Bpt  to  extend  through  the  bony  structure  to  the  textures  of  the 
brain.  This  organ  also  necessarily  sympatliizes  in  all  the  changes 
'hich  occur  in  the  encephalon.  In  some  cerebral  afibclions,  its 
isceptibilities  are  so  exalted  bb  to  be  painfully  aflected  witli  the 
weakest  sound ;  in  others,  so  depressed  as  to  be  insensible  to  the 
tudcst.  The  state  of  its  functions  thua  conslitulcs  one  of  the  best 
guides  in  many  acute  diseases  for  determining  the  pathological 
condition  of  the  brain.  In  acute  inflammation  great  morbid  sensi- 
bility to  sounds  and  tinnitus  aurium  arc  common  symptoms ;  while 
tumours  of  the  brain,  eSlisions  of  serum  or  blood,  are  indicated  by 
WfiieBB  in  one  or  both  ears.  There  is,  however,  but  little  sym . 
nthy  between  the  cars  and  the  other  important  organs.] 

Modification  of  Hearing  by  Age, 
The  ear  is  formed  very  early  in  the  fcetus.     At  birth,  the  in- 
emal  ear  and  small  bones  are  nearly  the  same  as  at  any  period 
if  life,  but  the  parts  which  belong  to  the  middle  and  external  ear 
ITS  not  in  a  condition  to  act,  which  constitutes  an  essential  dif- 
trencc  between  the  eye  and  ear.     The  external  cartilage  is  com- 
itively  very  small  and  soft,  of  course  possesses  but  uttle  elas- 
',  and  is,  therefore,  but  imperfectly  prepared  to  perform  the 
to  which  it  is  destined.     The  parieles  of  the  external 
arc  in  a  similar  state ;  the  membrana  lympani  is  very  ob- 
"ming,  in  some  measure,  tlie  upper  part  ol  the  canal,  and 
re  badly  arranged  to  receive  the  sonorous  rays.     All  ill" 
part  of  the  ear  is  covered  with  a  soft  whitish  mutter, 
which  obstructs  iu  functions.     The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is 
'     proportioaally  small,  and,  instead  of  air,  c<HttaiDa  a  uiick  mu- 
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CU8.  The  mastoid  celb  do  not  exist  But,  as  age  advances,  the 
auditory  apparatus  acquires  that  arran^ment  and  perfection 
which  we  have  described  in  the  adult  m  old  age,  the  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  physical  structure  of  the  ear  are  so  far  mm 
being  unfavourable,  as  happens  in  the  eye,  that  they  appear,  on 
tfie  c<mtrary,  to  improve  it  All  the  parts  become  harder  and 
mory  elastic ;  the  mastoid  cells  extend  themselves  through  the  os 
petroswHy  and  surround,  on  all  sides,  the  cavities  of  the  interna] 


The  loudest  noises  have  no  sensible  effect  upon  newborn  in- 
fimts,  but,  after  some  time,  they  seem  to  distinguish  sharp  soxmds ; 
these  are  the  sort  of  sounds  generally  madls  use  of  by  nurses  to 
attract  their  attention.  It  is  a  long  time  before  an  infant  jud^ 
correctly  of  the  intensity  or  directicm  of  sounds,  and  especiwy 
before  lie  attaches  any  meaning  to  articulate  sounds.*  As  he  pre- 
fers the  most  vivid  light,  so  in  the  same  manner  he  is  pleased,  for 
a  lon^  time,  with  sounds  that  are  loud  and  sharp.  But,  although 
the  ^ysical  structure  of  the  auditory  apparatus  becomes  more 
perfect  in  old  age,  it  is,  nevertheless,  certam,  that  the  hearing  be- 
comes more  imperfect,  even  at  its  first  approach,  and  that  mere 
are  very  few  old  men  who  are  not  more  or  less  deaf.  This  ap- 
pears to  arise  from  a  diminuticm  of  the  humour  of  Cotunnus,  and 
a  progressive  loss  of  sensibility  in  the  auditory  nerve. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SENSE   OF   SMELL. 

There  are  many  bodies  in  nature  which  suffer  particles  of  ex- 
treme tenuity  to  escape  from  them,  which  diffuse  themselves  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  are  carried,  by  this  vehicle,  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. These  particles  constitute  odours.  One  of  the  senses  is 
destined  to  recognise  and  appreciate  these  particles,  and  thus  an 
important  relation  is  established  between  animals  and  them.  Those 
bodies,  the  particles  of  which  are  fixed,  are  called  inodorous, 

Thiere  is  a  great  difference  among  odorous  bodies  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  develop  their  (Sours.  Some  do  not  sufier 
them  to  escape,  except  when  they  are  heated,  others  when  thejr 
are  rubbed ;  some  exhale  weak  odours,  others  only  those  whka 
are  strong.  Such  is  the  tenuity  of  these  odorous  particles,  that  a 
body  may  exhale  them  for  a  long  time  without  altering,  sensiblyy 
its  weight 

Every  odorous  body  has  a  peculiar  odour.  As  these  bodiaa 
are  veiy  numerous,  it  has  been  attempted  to  classify  them,  bol 
all  these  attempts  have  heretofore  proved  fruitless.  We  caa  atiy 
distinguish  odcMm  into  weak  and  strong,  agreeable  and  diMipM* 
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able.  We  speak,  however,  of  a  inusklilie  odour.  ux>matic.  and 
fetid  odours.  &c.  They  are  likewise  somelirnn  distiugaisiied 
vito  tugitivc  and  tenactous.  For  the  most  port,  however,  we  can 
only  designate  them  br  conaparing  them  with  that  of  some  known 

Nulrilious,  medidont,  and  even  poisonous  qualities  have  been 
attributed  to  odours ;  bul.  in  such  cusca,  these  opinions  seem  to 
kvc  been  formed  bv  confounding  .the  influence  of  odours  with 
e  cfTecis  of  absorption.  A  m:iii  who  pounds  jalap  for  some  time 
*rill  be  purged,  as  if  he  had  token  its  substance  into  liis  stomach. 
This  eflect  cannot  be  properly  referred  lo  the  etTect  of  odour,  but 
*  >  the  line  particles  of  the  jalap  which  are  floating  in  the  wr,  and 
rhich  are  thus  introduced  into  the  circulation,  either  with  the  sai- 
fa.  or  the  air  which  he  respires.  It  is  to  the  same  cause  to 
ivliicli  we  must  attribute  the  intoxication  of  persona  exposed  for 
ftome  lime  to  the  fumes  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  air  is  the  ve- 
hicle by  which  odours  are  generally  transported  to  a  distance, 
Imt  they  are  also  produced  in  a  vacuum.  There  are  some  bodies 
which  dai't  forth  their  odoriferous  particles  with  a  considerable 
legree  of  force ;  but  this  subject  has  not  received  the  attention 
ivhich  it  deserves.  It  has  not  been  fully  ascertained  if  odours  ob- 
lerve.  in  tlieir  progress,  anything  analogous  to  the  convergence 
ind  divergence,  reflection  and  refraction  of  luminous  rays.  Odours 
Btlach  themselves  to,  or  combine  with,  many  fluids,  as  well  as 
many  solid  bodies ;  a  method  which  is  often  taken  to  preserve 
hem  for  a  long  time.  Liquids,  vapours,  gases,  and  many  solid 
todies,  when  reduced  to  an  impalpaole,  or  even  coarse  powder, 
iBvc  likewise  the  property  of  acting  upon  the  organs  of  smell. 

Apparatus  of  Smell. 
The  olfactory  apparatus  may  be  compared  to  a  sort  of  sieve, 
■daced  in  a  spot  over  which  tiie  current  of  air  that  is  introduced 
into  the  chest  in  respiration  passes,  and  which  is  destined  to  de- 
lain  all  the  foreign  Dodies  which  may  happen  to  be  mixed  with 
the  iur,  particularly  odours. 

This  apparatus  is  extremely  simple.  It  diflers  essentially  from 
tfiat  of  vision  or  hearing  in  this,  that  we  do  not  find  before  the 
lerve  any  parts  which  are  placed  there  to  modify  the  physical 
jflccis  of  the  excitant,  the  nerve  being,  in  a  great  measure,  naked. 
The  apparatus  is  composed  of  the  pituitary  membrane  which 
covers  tlie  na^al  cavities,  of  ihe  membrane  which  lines  Ilie  sinuses, 
i  of  tlie  olfactory  nerve  and  different  filaments  of  the  nerve  of 
he  fifth  pair. 

£Thc  following  is  a  vertical  and  longitudinal  section  of  the  hu- 
naa  nostril. 
The  olfactory  nerve  is  seen  passing  through  the  cribriform 
:ptale  of  Iho  etiimoid  bone  at  O,  to  be  distributed  to  the  pituitary 
IDcmbranc  wliich  covers  the  nasal  passages  and  cells.  Several 
of  these  cells  are  seen,  as  the  sphenoidal  sinus  S,  the  frontal  sinus 
',  and  one  of  Uie  ethmoidal  cells  C.     N  is  the  nasal  bone ;  P  the 
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palate ;  E  the  niDulh  of  the  eust«chiao  lube ;  T  T  the  cometfl^i 
turbiaaled  boties.] 

The  Pituilary  jVemAmn*. — Thi«  coven  the  whole  exi 
the  nasal  foicsic,  increases  very  much  the  thickness  of  its  con 
nnd  is  prolonged  beyond  their  edges  and  extremities  tn  suL 
manner  that  the  tiir  cannot  traverse  the  nasal  fossK.  except^ 
ven-  narrow  and  lengthened  passages.  This  membrane  is  tlj 
and  adheres  tenaciously  to  the  bonea  mid  cartilages  to  which  fl 
attached.  Its  surface  presents  aiiinfinire  number  of  small  pnr 
lions,  which  arc  considered  by  some  as  nervous  papills.  but  li, 
been  supposed  by  others  to  be  mucous  ciypliP ;  they  are,  hoii 
er,  very  vascular.  These  projections  give  to  the  racmbraa 
vclvetlike  appearance.  The  pituitary  membrane  is  smooth  | 
soft  to  the  touch,  and  receives  a  great  number  of  bloodvesseU  | 

The  jtasao^s  which  the  air  passes  through  to  arrive  at  lb 
back  part  of  the  mouth  deserve  attention.     They  are  three  i 
number,  and  are  divided  by  anatomists  into  inferior,  middle,  k 
superior  passages.     The  inferior  is  by  far  the  largest, longest,! 
I  kast  oblique  and  tortuous  \   tlie  middle  is  narrower,  near^ 
[  kmg,  and  deeper  from  above,  doivnward  ;  the  superior  is 
I  the  shortest,  and  most  oblique,  and  narrowest.     It  is  also  f 
I  to  add  to  llicBii  passages,  the  very  narrow  interval  which  i 
kates  the  septum  of  llie  nostrils,  through  its  whole  extent,  fro 
textcm.'Ll  walls.     Such  is  ihe  extreme  nnrrowness  of  all  tbei 
lis,  that  the  least  swelling  of  the  pituilary  membrane  rrndoi 
rtnfisage  of  the  air  through  the  nasal  fossie  ditB cult,  and  somfll 
I  BBpoEsible.     The  two  superior  canals  communicate  with  can 
which  are  considerably  spacious,  hollowed  out  of  the  boi 
the  head,  and  arc  culled  sinuses.     They  are  the  maxillary,  ] 
lino,  frontal,  and  sphenoidal  sinuses.     Those  which  nrn  toud 
the  tiiick  part  of  the  ethmoid  Ijone  arc  sometimes  distingai 
the  name  of  cellulte  elhmoidalts. 
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These  sinuses  do  not  communicate  with  any  others  than  the 
two  superior  canals.  The  frontal  and  maxillary  sinuses,  and  the 
anterior  cells  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  open  into  the  middle  passage ; 
the  sphenoidal  and  palatine  sinuses,  and  the  posterior  cells  of  the 
ethmoid  hone,  open  into  the  superior  canal.  These  sinuses  are 
covered  with  a  thin,  soft,  and  apparently  mucous  membrane, 
loosely  attached  to  their  walls:  it  secretes,  in  greater  or  less 
abundance,  a  substance  called  nasal  mucus,  which  is  continually 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  and  appear^ 
to  be  useful  in  smelling.  A  considerable  extent  of  these  sinuses 
is  always  found  where  this  sense  exists  in  great  perfection.  Tins 
is,  at  least,  one  of  the  most  positive  results  of  comparative  physi- 
ology. 

The  Olfactory  Nerve.-^This  arises  by  three  distinct  roots  from 
the  posterior,  inferior,  and  internal  pkrt  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the 
brain.  In  passing  towards  the  cnbriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid 
bone,  it  is  of  a  triangular  shape ;  here  it  becomes  suddenly  en- 
larged, and  is  then  divided  into  a  great  number  of  small  filaments, 
which  are  ramified  over  the  pituitary  membrane,  principally  at 
the  superior  part  of  this  memorane.  Like  the  nerves  of  vision 
and  hearing,  the  olfactory  is  insensible  to  compression,  pricking, 
&c.,  and  even  the  contact  of  bodies  the  odour  of  which  is  strong. 

It  is  important  to  remark,  that  the  filaments  of  the  olfactory 
nerve  have  never  been  traced  on  the  inferior  comet,  or  spongy 
bone,  on  the  internal  face  of  the  middle,  nor  any  of  the  sinuses. 
The  pituitary  membrane  not  only  receives  the  nerves  of  the  first 
pair,  out  receives  also  a  great  number  of  filaments  arising  fix>m 
the  internal  face  of  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion ;  these  filaments 
are  distributed  over  the  inferior  parts  of  tne  membrane.  It  is 
supplied  also  by  the  ethmoidal  filament  of  the  nasal  nerve,  and 
receives  from  it  a  large  number  of  small  filaments.  The  mem* 
brane  which  covers  the  sinuses  receives  also  some  small  nervous 
branches. 

The  nasal  foss®  communicate  externally  through  the  nostrils, 
the  form,  mamitude,  and  direction  of  which  vary  in  difiercnt  in- 
dividuals. The  interior  of  the  anterior  nares  is  garnished  with 
hairs,  and  their  dimensions  are  increased  and  diminished  by  the 
action  of  certain  muscles.  The  nasal  foss®  open  into  the  pharynx 
by  the  posterior  nares. 

Mechanism  of  SmelL 

The  apparatus  of  smell  presents  some  striking  dififerences  fix>m 
those  of  vision  and  hearing.  In  the  latter,  the  general  sensibility 
is  distinct,  as  regards  its  seat,  from  the  special  sensibility.  Thus, 
the  conjunctiva  presents  the  one  and  the  retina  the  other.  In  the 
ear,  the  meatus  auditorius  extemus  exercises  the  first,  and  the  au^ 
ditory  nerve  the  second.  If  the  two  properties  exist  in  the  pitui- 
tary, they  are  much  more  diflicult  to  distinguish.  It  appears, 
however,  that  these  two  properties  are  sometimes  isolated.  Some 
'individuals  are  destitute  of  the  sense  of  smell,  though  the  pituitary 
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membrane  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  contact  of  foreign  bod- 
ies, so  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  their  f^ysical  properties,  as,  {or 
example,  different  kinds  of  tobacco. 

Experiment  has  demonstrated  to  me  that  the  general  sensibiliw 
of  the  pituitary  membrane  ceases  on  the  section  of  the  fifth  paur 
of  nerves.  As  soon  as  the  division  is  made,  contact,  pricking,  or 
the  application  of  corrosive  agents,  cease  to  produce  any  effect 
upon  tlie  sensibility  of  the  membrane.  In  this  respect,  then,  it 
resembles  the  conjunctiva.  But,  what  is  equally  remarkable,  is 
the  entire  loss  of  sensibility  to  the  most  penetrating  and  pungent 
odours,  as  ammonia,  the  acetic  acid,  &c.  It  thus  appears  that  the 
ol&ctory  nerve  in  this  respect  resembles  the  optic  and  auditory 
nerves :  it  can  only  act  while  the  inte^ty  of  the  fifth  pair  is  pre- 
served. The  following  fact  diSEsrs  still  more  from  the  common- 
ly-received opinions  respecting  the  ftmctions  of  the  first  pair  of 
nerves. 

I  destroyed  these  two  nerves  in  a  dog ;  I  then  presented  to  the 
animal  strong  odours.  He  perfectly  perceived  them,  and  acted 
as  under  ordinary  circumstances.  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the 
same  thing  with  respect  to  weak  odours,  as  the  aliments ;  but  I 
could  not  arrive  at  results  sufficiently  positive  to  affirm  that  these 
odours  acted  upon  the  nose  of  the  animal.  It  would  thus  we&a 
possible  that  the  olfactory  nerve  is  not  the  true  nerve  of  smdl, 
and  that  the  sensibility  to  odours  is  confounded  with  the  general 
sensibility  in  the  same  nerve.  (See  Jour,  de  Physiologies  tome 
iv.)  Many  pathological  facts,  which  would  have  passed  unno- 
ticed before  the  publication  of  these  experiments,  have  ance  con- 
firmed these  results.  Cases  of  individuals  have  been  observed  in 
whom  the  olfactory  nerves  were  completely  destroyed,  have  pre- 
served the  sense  of  smell,  taken  snuff  with  pleasure,  and  distin- 
guished its  different  qualities ;  complaining  also,  like  others,  when 
exposed  to  disagreeable  odours.*  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases 
where  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  were  destroyed,  although  the  ol&o- 
tory  remained  unchanged,  the  individual  had  lost  not  only  the 
sense  of  smell,  but  also  the  sensibility  of  the  pituitary  membrane. 
May  we  not  say  that  these  authenticated  cases,  collected  in  the 
public  hospitals  of  the  capital,  are  the  exact  repetition  of  my  ex- 
periments I  and  do  they  not  render  the  results  still  more  prob* 
able  ? 

The  sense  of  smell  is  exerted  at  the  moment  that  the  air  trav- 
erses the  nasal  fossce  in  its  passage  to  the  lungs.     It  is  very  rare 
that  we  can  perceive  any  odour  in  the  air  at  the  moment  it 
capes  from  these  organs,  though  this  is  sometimes  observed, 
pecially  in  certain  organic  affections  of  the  lungs. 

The  mechanism  ofsmell  is  extremely  simple :  it  is  only  nec__ 
saiy  that  the  odoriferous  particles  should  be  stopped  by  the  pitui- 
tary membrane,  especially  in  those  narrow  passages  where  it 
receives  the  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerve.  As  it  is  piedsely 
at  the  superior  part  of  the  nasal  fossse,  where  the  passages  axe  the , 

^  See  Jmr.  4»  P^yjiihji**  <<»m  ▼.,  caic  of  M.  Beiaid,  rommnnkited  ly  M. 


narrowest,  that  they  are  the  moat  covered  with  mucus,  it  is  prob- 
able that  this  is  also  a  spot  where  a  great  portion  of  the  odorifer- 
ous purliclcs  arc  stopped.  It  is  easy  to  uoderstojid  tlie  use  of  this 
niucUB ;  its  physical  properties  appear  to  be  such,  that  it  has  a 
touch  greater  atlmityfor  the  odoriferous  panicles  thaii  for  the 
air.  It  dierefore  separates  them  from  this  fluid,  and  retains  tliem 
Upon  the  pituitary  membrane,  where  they  produce  the  sense  of 
tmell.  It  is  very  important,  in  the  exercise  of  this  function,  that 
the  nasal  mucus  should  preserve  the  same  physical  properties: 
every  lime  ihey  are  changed,  as  happens  in  the  diflbrenl  sta- 
.ges  of  coryza,  the  sense  of  smell  is  cither  lost  or  essentially  im- 
paired.* 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  distribution  of  tlie  olfactory 
iierves,  and  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  it  is  evident  Oiat  odours, 
when  they  come  to  the  superior  part  of  the  nasal  cavities,  will  be 
more  easily  and  vividly  perceived.  It  is  for  this  purpose  tfiat  we 
modify  inspiration,  so  that  the  air  shall  be  directed  upon  this  point, 
when  we  wish  to  perceive  vividly  or  accurately  the  odour  of  a 
body.  It  is  for  the  some  reason  that  those  who  lake  snutT  en- 
iieavour  to  place  this  substance  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  na- 
|bI  fossm.     It  would  seem  that  the  internal  surfaces  of  the  comets 


Ke  extremely  well  arranged  to  stop  the  odour  at  the  moment  that 
e  air  passes  through;  and.  as  their  sensibility  is  very  great,  we 
ire  induced  to  believe  that  they  assist  in  the  function  ofsmelling, 


■Ithough  the  filaments  of  the  first  and  fifth  pairs  of  nerves  have 
jiovcr  been  traced  upon  them. 

Physiologists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  use  of  the  nose 
smelling ;  it  appears  intended  to  direct  the  air  charged  with 
_j  odorous  particles  towards  the  superior  part  of  the  nasal  fosss. 
_'ersons  whose  noses  are  deformed,  especially  flattened,  and  those 
wko  have  small  nostrils,  directed  forward,  have,  generally,  the 
tense  of  smell  very  imperfect.  The  loss  of  the  nose,  by  disease 
or  by  accident,  causes  nearly  an  entire  loss  of  this  sense.  A&- 
eordmg  to  the  interesting  remarks  uf  M.  Beclard,  we  may  restore 
&e  use  of  this  sense,  in  individuals  who  are  in  this  situation,  by 
Siting  an  ar^ficial  nose. 

It  nas  been  supposed  that  the  use  of  the  sinuses,  for  the  most 
port,  consists  in  supplying  the  nasal  mucus.  But  there  are  oilier 
0ea  which  may  be  atlrinutc4  to  them,  viz.,  to  serve  as  a  dep6t 
lof  the  air  charged  wilh  the  odorous  effluvia,  and  to  increase  the 
iiui&ce  to  which  it  may  be  applied.  But  all  these  opinions  must 
be  considered  doubtful.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  these  cavities 
BTQ  not  well  filled  U  receive  the  impression  of  odours.  Diseases 
hare  proved  ihis  in  man,  and  direct  experiments  on  animals  give 
tha  aamn  result.  Vapours  and  gases  appear  to  act  in  the  man- 
ner of  odours  on  the  pituitary  membrane;  the  mode,  however,  is 


I.  g.,  lit*  •miulj  oi  ihe  Dual  mucua  lot  oiaort,  the  depoailiim  of  the  itioKM*  ptrticlea  oi 


M  FUHcmom  of  ESLAnoir. 

Srobably  somewhat  difierent  Bodies  reduced  to  a  coarse  pow- 
er have  also  a  powerful  action  on  this  membrane ;  their  first 
contact  is  even  pamfiil ;  but  habit  changes  this  pain  into  pleasure, 
as  we  see  in  snufl^takers.  In  the  practice  of  medicine,  we  have 
often  recourse  to  this  property  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  of  pro- 
ducing instantaneously  an  acute  pain  by  the  application  of  certain 
pungent  odours. 

In  speaking  of  the  sense  of  smell,  it  is  not  proper  to  be  silent 
concerning  the  hairs  which  garnish  the  nostrils :  they  are,  prob- 
ably, intended  to  prevent  the  foreign  bodies  which  float  in  the  air 
fipom  entering  the  nasal  fossae.  Their  functions  are  very  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  eyelashes,  and  of  the  hairs  found  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  external  passage  of  the  car. 

[This  sense  is  connected  with  the  digestive  and  respiratory 
apparatus.  The  odour  of  spices  and  other  condiments,  and  of 
certain  aliments,  not  only  indicates,  their  adaptation  for  diges- 
tion, but  sharpens  the  appetite,  gives  zest  to  tne  taste,  and  pro- 
motes the  chymification.  Smell  and  taste  are  so  intimatelv  asso- 
ciated, that  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  separate  them.  Thus  we 
say  that  certain  articles  smell  and  taste  alike.  Smell  also  co- 
operates with  taste  in  pointing  out  the  unsuitableness  of  certain 
articles  as  aliments.  The  instinctive  perceptions,  derived  firom 
these  organs,  vary  in  difierent  animals,  according  to  the  capacities 
of  their  digestive  apparatus ;  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  same  sub- 
stances are  obviously  agreeable  to  some,  and  disgusting  to  others. 
They  appear  to  be  much  more  certain  guides  in  many  of  the 
inferior  animals  than  in  man.  Thus  the  ergot,  though  poisonous 
to  man,  as  well  as  other  animals,  when  mixed  with  farinaceous 
substances,  does  not  impart  a  disagreeable  taste  or  odour  to  us, 
while  many  of  the  inferior  animals  will  rather  die  of  hunger  than 
taste  it.  In  some  animals,  smell  is  the  predominant  sense,  Its 
extent  of  action  surpassing  that  of  the  eye  or  the  ear  in  assisting 
it  in  escaping  from  its  enemies  or  seeking  its  prey.  The  carniv- 
orous birds  have  been  particularly  remarked  for  the  great  distance 
from  which  tliey  can  discover  their  prey,  which  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  this  sense,  although  at  present  some  doubt  exists  on  this 
subject.  But  its  offices  in  some  instances  are  altogether  disconnect- 
ed with  digestion,  many  odours  bei^g  agreeable  or  disagreeable 
witliout  exciting  ideas  associated  with  that  function.  It  thus 
sometimes  acts  as  a  sentinel  in  guarding  the  organization  against 
those  agents  which,  by  their  direct  action  on  the  lungs,  or  in  other 
ways,  might  prove  injurious.  The  near  nroximity  of  this  organ 
to  the  encephalon  seems  to  exert  an  influence  on  its  functions^ 
Thus  certain  odours  almost  immediately  cause  headache,  vertigo^ 
and  syncope ;  even  asphyxia  has  been  thus  produced.  In  scxne 
animals,  in  which  the  sense  of  smell  is  very  acute,  a  direct  oom- 
munication  exists  between  the  nasal  passages  and  the  lateral  veor 
tricles  of  the  brain. 

The  intimate  connexion  existing  between  the  organ  of  meD 


tad  the  cncephaJon  ia  also  shown  by  tlie  effects  of  pungent  odours 
In  syncope.  The  loss  of  consciousness  and  power  ot  deglutition 
often  rendera  this  the  only  point  at  which  the  sinking  pxcilabiUty  of 
the  sj-Btem  can  be  effectivf  ly  approached  and  roused  into  action  by 
the  use  of  stimuli.  The  extreme  disgust  which  certain  odours  in- 
spire, as  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  a  state  of  decomposi- 
tion, &.C..  is  a  salutary  instinct  guarding  us  against  influences  del- 
eterious to  the  organiznlion.  Like  the  other  superadded  endow- 
flients  of  man  and  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  it  is  also  often 
dsed  as  a  mere  luxury — a  source  of  agreeable  sensations,  inde- 
pendently of  absolute  utility  in  the  organization.  It  is  qmte  ob- 
vious that  the  various  details  in  the  arrangement  of  the  nasal 
bassages  and  cavities  are  designed  to  present  a  large  surface  fin- 
he  expansion  of  this  membrane,  and  facilitate  the  contact  <^  the 
hir  with  it.  Thus  the  greater  iJieir  expansion,  generally  the  more 
ttcute  the  sense  of  smell;  the  form  of  the  head  in  the  greyhound 
"md  pointer,  and  their  habits,  illustrate  this. 
It  would  seem  that  the  direction  and  force  with  which  the  odor- 
s  particles  strike  against  the  membrane  are  important  circum- 
mces  in  the  exercise  of  this  sense.  At  any  rale,  when  the 
issage  of  the  air  is  obstructed  by  the  uUlammation  of  the  mem- 
■raoe,  or  the  nose  removed,  this  sense  is  imp^rcd  or  lost.  This 
tnse,  though  frequently  impaired  or  lost  by  disease,  is  perhaps 
ss  liable  to  f^se  impressions  or  illusions  than  either  of  the 
ihers.  A  false  sensation,  however,  is  often  produced  in  this  part 
y  catarrhal  ioHammation.  The  membrane  covering  the  narrow 
^sages  becoming  swollen  at  certain  points,  impinges  upon  itself^ 
rbich  causes  a  sensation  as  if  mucus  were  accumulated  in  these 
usages.  The  individual  is  thus  prompted  constantly  to  blow  his 
— ,  which  increases  tlic  irritation. 
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When  certain  pungent  and  odorous  substances  are  brought  in 
SDDtact  with  this  membrane,  they  cause  an  excitation  of  the  pari, 
i  consequence  of  which  sneciing  takes  place.  This  coinmenres 
rith  R  sense  of  titillation  in  some  part  of  the  hning  membrane  of 

;  nose ;  then  the  individual  makes  a  deep  inspiration,  and  Ihis  is 
jilowed  by  a  sudden  convulsive  esniration,  during  which  the  air 
i  driven  with  great  force  through  the  narrow  nasal  passages,  ex- 
elling  the  mucus  and  any  foreign  substances  that  may  have  lodg- 
1  there.  Two  or  three  of  these  convulsive  efforts  generally  fol- 
fw  each  other  in  rapid  Buccesslon.  In  the  normal  slate  of  this 
lembrane.  this  is  an  instinctive  effort  to  remove  some  local  irritant, 
id  docs  not  frequently  occur;  but  in  some  morbid  conditions, 
ich  is  its  irritability,  that  the  sneezing  is  excited  by  the  slightest 

reatnOt  and  is  almost  incessant.  In  catarrhal  inflammation  this  is 
gcnemily  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms,  and  is  usually  accompa- 
Died  with  a  copious  but  thin  secretion.  This  also  sometimes  con- 
stittilGs  a  prominent  and  distressing  symptom  in  slight  paralytic 
afiections.  In  a  case  of  partial  hemi-plegia  of  the  rifihl  Hide, 
ia  which  the  vision  and  audition  were  affected  slightly,  the  meet- 


100  rcTNonoHff  or  kblattoit. 

ing,  attended  with  a  copious,  discharge  firom  the  right  nostril  is 
incessant  and  most  distressing.  In  a  more  complete  paralysis  the 
leverse  of  this  exists.  Sternutation^  excited  by  a  class  of  agents 
called  errbineSf  was  formerly  often  had  recourse  to  in  various  a£* 
ections  of  the  head.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  seldom  employed  in  the 
modem  practice  of  medicine.]  . 

Modification  of  Smdl  by  Age. 

The  olfactory  apparatus  is  but  imperfectly  develojped  at  birth. 
The  nasal  cavities  and  the  difierent  comets  scarcely  exist,  and 
tbe  frontal  sinuses  cannot  be  distinguished,  though  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  infiemts  are  capable  of  exercising  this  function.  I  ^ 
think  I  iiave  seen  children,  soon  after  birth,  exert  this  sense  up<Hi  * 
the  aliments  which  were  presented  to  them.  With  the  progress 
of  age  the  nasal  cavities  develop  themselves,  the  sinuses  becoioe 
formecfTand,  in  this  respect,  the  oUactory  apparatus  continues  lo 
grow  more  perfect  until  old  age.  The  sense  of  smell  remains 
until  the  last  moments  of  Ufe,  excepting  in  those  cases  where  there 
is  some  organic  affection  of  the  part,  such,  for  example,  as  some 
change  in  the  secretion  of  the  mucus,  &C.,  which  firequently  takes 
place. 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE   SENSE   OF   TASTE, 

Ta8T£  is  the  impression  made  upon  the  tongue  by  certain  bod- 
ies ;  those  substances  which  produce  this  effect  are  called  sapid^ 
It  has  been  supposed  that  tne  degree  of  sapidity  in  any  body 
might  be  judged  of  by  its  solubility.  But  there  are  some  bodies 
which  are  insoluble,  yet  have  a  strong  taste,  and  there  are  others 
•which  are  very  soluble  that  have  scarcely  any  perceptible  taste* 
Sapidity  appears  to  have  some  relation  to  the  chemical  nature  of 
bodies,  and  to  the  general  effects  which  they  produce  on  the  ani- 
mal economy. 

Tastes  are  very  various  and  numerous ;  several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  divide  them  into  classes,  but  this  has  never  yet  been 
done  with  complete  success ;  at  the  same  time,  we  have  been 
rather  more  fortunate,  in  this  respect,  than  with  odours.  This  vst 
doubtedly  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  impressions  which  we  de- 
rive from  the  sense  of  taste  are  less  transient  than  those  of  smelL 
The  propriety  of  the  following  distinctions  among  sapid  bodies  ii 
universally  acknowled^d,  viz.,  acrid^  acid,  bitter,  sweet,  roughs  dM. 
There  is  another  division  of  these  bodies  which  will  be  adiroittri 
by  every  one,  because  it  is  founded  upon  organization ;  it  if  iliMi 


fleirae  or  taste. 
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of  agreeable  and  disagreeable.  Animals  iiistinciively  establish 
(his  distJMction.  This  davision  is  also  the  more  important,  because 
•those  bodies  the  taste  of  which  is  agreeable  are  usually  those 
that  are  most  nutritious ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  those  ihi  taste  of 
which  is  disagreeable,  arc  often  injurious. 

Apparatus  of  Taste. 

The  tongue  is  the  principal  organ  of  lasie ;  at  the  same  lime, 
die  lips,  the  internal  flurfacc  of  the  cheeks,  the  palate,  the  teeth, 
die  pharynx,  the  cesophagus,  and  the  stomach  itself,  are  suscepti- 
,lile  of  impressions  from  tSe  contact  of  sapid  bodies.  The  saliva- 
Iry  glands,  the  excretory  ducts  of  which  open  into  the  mouth,  and 
those  follicles  which  pour  out  mucus  into  tiiis  cavity,  concur  pow- 
•rfuliy  in  the  function  of  taste.  Independenily  of  Uie  mucous  fol- 
Iklcs  found  on  the  superior  surface  of  the  fongue,  which  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  fungous  papillts,  there  are  still  smaller  pro- 
JBctions,  the  most  numerous  of  which  are  called  villous  papilla; 
tnd  slill  others,  less  numerous,  which  are  disposed  on  the  side  of 
the  tongue  in  two  ranges,  and  arc  called  conical  papilla. 

All  the  nerves  distributed  on  those  parts  which  are  destined  to 
receive  the  impression  of  sapid  bodies  must  be  comprised  in  the 
tqiparalus  of  taste.  Thus  the  inferior  maxillary,  and  many 
branches  of  the  superior  maxillary  ner\-es,  among  which  it  is 
proper  to  mention  the  filaments  which  arise  from  the  spheno-pala- 
iine  ganglion,  particularly  the  naso-palatine  nerve  of  Scarpa,  the 
«erve  of  the  ninth  pair,  the  glosso-pharjTigeal  nerve,  iSec,  all  ap- 
pear to  assist  in  the  function  of  taste. 

The  lingual  ner%'e  of  the  fifth  pair  is  usually  considered  by 
anatomists  as  the  principal  nerve  of  taste  ;  for  its  filaments,  they 
Assert,  may  be  traced  to  the  villous  and  conical  papillae  of  the 
tongue,  f  have  myself  attempted  to  do  this,  but  in  vain.  Not- 
witHstanding  I  have  employed  the  mostdelicate  instruments,  mag- 
tify'mg  glasses,  and  microscopes  completed  according  to  the  prin- 
i^ploa  ot  Mr.  Woolaston,  all  my  efforts  have  been  unsuccessful. 
""  e  enlirely  lose  sight  of  them  the  moment  we  arrive  at  the  ex- 
terior membrane  ol  the  tongue.  We  do  not  succeed  better  with 
(he  other  nerves  which  are  distributed  over  this  organ. 

Mechanism  of  Taste. 

In  order  that  we  may  exercise  the  function  of  taste  perfectly. 
It  b  necessary'  that  the  mucous  membrane  which  covers  these  or- 
gsns  should  be  in  a  state  of  intcgrity>  that  it  should  be  covered 
with  mucus,  and  that  the  saliva  should  be  poured  out  abundantly 
When  Uiis  membrane  is  dry,  the  taste  is  very  imperfect.  It  is 
like'VRK  necessary  that  these  fluids  should  be  in  a  natural  state, 
for  if  the  mucus  be  thick  and  yellowish,  or  if  the  saliva  be  acid  or 
Utter,  iJtc.,  the  taste  will  be  defective. 

Some  authors  assert  that  the  papillie  of  the  tongue  are  in  a 
jompletc  state  of  erection  during  tlie  action  of  tasting ;  I  believe. 
Miowever,  that  this  assertion  is  entirely  destitute  of  foundation.  . 
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102  FUNOTION0  OF  BSLATION. 

It  is  sufficient  that  the  body  be  in  contact  with  the  organs  of 
taste,  in  order  that  we  may  judge  correctly  respecting  it ;  but,  if 
it  be  a  solid  body,  it  will  be  often  necessary  that  it  should  be  first 
dissolved  in  the  saliva,  but  this  is  not  necessary  in  liquid  or  gas^ 
eous  bodies. 

It  would  seem  that  sapid  bodies  produce  a  certain  chemical 
action  upon  the  epidermis  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth ; 
this  is  at  least  the  case  in  some  instances ;  e.  g.^  vinegar,  mineral 
acids,  alkalis,  a  great  number  of  salts,  &c.  In  these  cases,  the 
colour  becomes  changed;  sometimes  it  becomes  white,  sometimes 
yellow,  &c.  They  produce  analogous  efifects  upon  the  dead  body, 
it  is  probable  that  the  manner  in  which  this  combination  takes 
place  has  some  relation  to  the  promptitude  with  which  sapid  bod- 
ies act,  and  the  duration  of  the  impression. 

No  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  given  why  the  teeth 
die  stronglv  influenced  by  certain  sapid  bodies.  It  appears  firom 
the  researches  of  M.  Miel,^  a  distinguished  dentist  of  Paris,  that 
this  is  the  eflect  of  imbibition.  The  experiments  of  this  gentleman 
prove  that  the  teeth  imbibe  promptly  the  fluids  with  which  they 
are  in  contact.  This  extends  even  to  the  central  part  of  the 
tooth,  where  the  nerve  is  placed,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  fifth ; 
hence  the  sapid  impression. 

The  different  parts  of  the  mouth  appear  to  have  each  a  pecuUar 
susceptibility  to  the  action  of  sapid  bodies ;  for  some  more  parti- 
cularly affect  the  tongue,  some  the  teeth,  and  others  the  gums. 
There  is  another  class  of  these  bodies,  the  action  of  which  seems 
to  be  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  palate  and  pharynx. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Guyot  and  Admyrault  for  the  fol- 
lowing new  and  curious  experiments : 

Experiment  1st.  The  anterior  part  of  the  tongue  being  placed 
in  a  sack  of  very  flexible  parchment,  a  small  quantity  of  conserve 
or  very  sapid  jelly  was  placed  between  the  lips.  This  was  moved 
about  pressed  by  the  lips,  b*ut  no  other  impression  was  experienced 
than  what  arose  from  consistence  and  temperature.  The  same 
result  was  observed  when  the  sapid  substance  was  placed  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  cheek,  and  of  the  arch  of 
the  palate,  provided  that  neither  the  substance  itself,  nor  the  sap 
liva  impregnated  with  it,  came  in  contact  with  the  tongue.  This 
result  was  verified  with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  and  water 
sweetened  with  sugar.  It  was  impossible  to  distinguish  one  of 
these  su'  stances  firom  the  other,  no  taste  being  perceptible  firom 
either. 

Experiment  2d.  If  we  separate  the  cheek  firom  the  alveolar 
arch,  and  cover  it  interiorly  with  a  little  acid  ice,  or  sweetened 
ice,  no  taste  is  perceptible,  provided  we  take  the  precautions  re- 
specting the  tongue  and  saliva  above  indicated.  This  experiment 
may  be  varied  by  placing  between  the  cheek  and  the  alveolar 
arches  a  soluble  body  like  sugar  or  common  salt,  or  a  little  ex- 

*  This  MBdemn  wis  not  only  distihgniihed  by  hii  leaning,  bnt  bit  potriotisin  vA 
coipge.    HeftliitfflwgkNfioasttnigi^of  Jidy,l8ao. 
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tract  of  aloes.  The  taste  is  not  manifest  until  it  deliquesces,  but 
if  we  permit  tile  saliva  to  spread  itself  to  the  edges  of  the  tcmgue, 
the  taste  becomes  very  vivid. 

Experiment  dd.  The  tongue  Y^as  covered  as  in  the  first  experi- 
menty  but  to  a  greater  extent,  by  means  of  a  prolongation  ol  the 
parchment,  which  extended  almost  to  the  epiglottis.  A  number 
of  pulpy  substances  with  strongly-marked  taste  were  swallowed, 
care  being  taken  during  the  deglutition  to  place  them  successively 
in  contact  with  all  parts  of  the  palatine  arch  and  of  the  veil  of  the 
palate ;  it  was  observed  that  the  sense  of  taste  was  only  man- 
ifest when  these  substances  came  in  contact  with  this  last  part 

Experiment  4th.  If  the  whole  extent  of  the  palatine  arch  be 
covered  vnth  a  sheet  of  parchment,  and  a  sapid  body  placed  upon 
the  tongue  and  swallowed,  the  impression  thus  produced  is  not 
less  vivid. 

Experiment  5th.  A  firagment  of  the  extract  of  aloes  attached  to 
the  extremity  of  a  stylet,  and  rubbed  over  all  the  parts  of  the  pal- 
atine arch  and  the  veil  of  the  palate,  gives  the  following  results. 
Through  the  whole  extent  of  tne  palatine  arch,  firom  the  edges  to 
the  centre,  there  is  no  other  impression  than  that  of  feeling.  It  is 
the  same  precisely  with  the  uvula,  the  pillars  of  the  veu  of  the 
palate,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  organ.  But  at  the  anterior, 
middle,  and  superior  part  of  that  organ,  a  line  below  its  point  of 
insertion  into  the  palatine  arch,  there  is  a  small  surface,  without 
precise  limits,  not  descending  to  the  base  of  the  uvula,  but  about 
three  quarters  of  a  line  distant  from  it,  prolonging  itself,  and  losing 
itself  insensibly  at  the  sides ;  this  surface  perceives  tastes  in  a  re- 
markable manner.  The  same  instrument  carried  into  the  back 
part  of  the  mouthy  and  applied  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  veil 
of  the  palate  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  demon- 
straps  that  these  parts  do  not  participate  in  the  sense  of  taste.  If, 
then,  we  except  the  part  we  have  indicated  of  the  veil  of  the  pal- 
ate, the  tongue  is  the  exclusive  seat  of  taste ;  but  all  parts  of  the 
mouth  concur  in  this  sense. 

Experiment  6th.  If  the  tongue  be  covered  with  a  piece  of 
parchment,  pierced  at  its  centre  in  such  a  way  as  to  correspond 
to  the  middle  of  its  dorsal  face,  if  we  apply  to  this  part  an  acidu- 
lated or  sweetened  conserve,  there  is  no  sensation  of  taste,  even 
though  pressed  against  the  palative  arch.  The  taste  is  only  mani- 
fest when  the  sahva  impregnated  with  it  reaches  the  edges  of  the 
tcHigue.  If  we  repeat  this  experiment  over  the  j^eater  part  of 
t^  dorsal  surface  of  the  tongue,  the  result  will  be  found  the 
same. 

Experiment  7th.  A  sapid  body  placed  before  the  frenum  of  the 
tcHigue,  and  compressed  by  the  inferior  surface  of  the  organ,  does 
notproduce  the  sensation  of  taste. 

Experiment  8th.  A  piece  of  aloes,  or  a  sponge  soaked  with  vin- 
egar, and  carried  to  the  different  parts  of  the  tongue,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing results.  The  whole  dorsal  face  of  the  tongue  does  not 
possess  the  property  of  taste,  but  it  is  manifested  as  we  approach 
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the  drcumfereBoey  in  aa  extent  firom  one  to  two  lines  on  it6  edges, 
audi  firom  three  to  four  from  the  apex.  * 

Taste  is  perceived  vividly  and  nearly  uniformly  on  the  edges 
of  the  tongue,  to  within  about  four  lines  of  their  anterior  extremi- 
ty. From  this  point  it  becomes  strcmger  to  the  apex,  where  it 
exists  at  its  maximum  intensity. 

There  are  some  bodies  which  leave  for  a  long  time  their  taste 
in  the  mouth ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  aromatic  substances. 
This  remaining  tctste  is  sometimes  perceived  over  all  the  mouth, 
and  sometimes  occupies  <mly  one  spot.  Acrid  bodies,  for  exam- 
ple, leave  their  impresmon  in  the  pharynx,  acids  on  the  lips  and 
teeth ;  peppermint  leaves  an  impression  which  exists  at  the  same 
time  in  tl^  mouth  and  pharynx. 

It  is  necessary  that  bodies  should  remain  for  some  time  in  the 
mouth,  in  order  that  their  taste  may  be  appreciated.  When  they 
pass  rapidly,  through  this  cavity,  the  impression  which  they  make 
IS  almost  nothing;  Siis  is  the  reason  why  we  swallow  quickly  those 
substances  the  taste  of  which  is  disagreeable,  and  why,  on  the 
contrary,  we  allow  those  things  to  remain  long  in  the  mouth  the 
taste  ot  which  is  pleasant. 

When  we  take  a  substance,  the  flavour  of  which  is  strong  and 
permanent,  vinegar  for  example,  we  become  insensible  to  the  ac* 
tion  of  less  pungent  bodies.  We  often  make  use  of  this  obsenrar 
tion  to  enable  our  patients  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  taste  of  cer- 
tain medicines. 

We  are  capable  of  perceiving  many  tastes  at  the  same  time, 
and  of  distinguishing^  their  different  degrees  of  intensity. 

Thus,  we  are  sometimes  enabled  to  distinguish,  very  exactly, 
the  chemical  nature  of  different  substances,  as  we  see  in  chemists, 
epicures,  and  persons  who  make  a  business  of  tasting  wines  and 
other  liquors.  By  these  means  we  can  sometimes  form  a  ipery 
exact  judgment  of  the  chemical  nature  of  bodies.  The  taste, 
however,  never  arrives  at  this  degree  of  perfection  but  by  long 
experience,  or,  rather,  by  a  complete  education. 

It  may  be  inquired  if  the  lingual  nerve  bo  the  essential  nerve 
of  taste  f  This  question,  formerly  so  obscure,  no  longer  presents 
any  difficulty:  physiological  experiments  and  pathology  have 
completely  resolved  it. 

If  the  lingual  nerve  in  an  animal  be  divided,  the  tonme  con- 
tinues to  move,  but  it  loses  the  faculty  of  taste.  In  wis  case 
the  palate,  the  ffums,  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  cheeks  pro- 
serve  their  sensibility ;  but  if  the  trunk  of  the  fiflh  pair  be  divided 
in  the  cranium,  the  perception  of  taste  is  eompletely  lost,  even  as 
respects  the  most  acrid  and  caustic  substances.  This  total  abo- 
lition of  taste  has  been  noticed  in  persons  in  whom  the  tnodi  of 
the  fifth  pair  is  compressed  or  altered.  Everything  I  eat,  says  a 
patient  in  this  state,  seems  to  me  like  earth,  m  the  sense  of  taste 
the  general  sensibility  is  confounded  with  the  special.  It  is  alio 
worthy  of  being  remembered,  that  the  two  phenomena  pertain  0tk 
dently  to  the  same  nerve. 
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[There  must  be  cerlain  inherent  qualities  in  the  substances  pre- 
■ented  to  the  tongue.  calJed  sapid,  in  order  to  produce  the  sense 
of  tast«.  These  qualities  differ  very  much,  both  in  degree  and 
kind,  in  different  substances.  Tliis  sense  is  placed  as  a  sentinel 
over  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  indicates,  with  considerable 
oertaJDty,  those  substances  which  are  unsuitable  for  the  action  of 
diese  organs.  But  the  tongue  does  not  only  possess  the  power 
♦f  ascertaining  the  sapidity  of  bodies;  it  has  also,  in  a  very  high 
A^rec,  the  sense  of  touch  and  tlie  power  of  voluntary  motion, 
fend,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
■gan  of  smell.  The  approach  to  the  important  scries  of  or- 
^  uis  appropriated  to  digestion  is  thus  directly  guarded  by  three 
of  the  senses,  taste,  touch,  and  smell,  assisted  by  vision  and  the 
power  of  voluntary  motion.  We  judge  of  tlie  fitness  of  any  sub- 
stance for  food  not  only  I'rom  its  appearance,  odour,  and  taste, 
Init  from  its  degree  of  consistency  and  size,  by  the  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion  of  the  tongue,  before  we  introduce  it  into  the 
Momach  by  deglutition. 

The  tongue  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  exclusively  an  organ  of 
fecnse,  but  aJso  as  a  part  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  On  the  re- 
eeption  of  food  into  the  mouth  possessing  agreeable  sapid  quali- 
lEoB,  if  the  individual  be  in  health,  the  digestive  apparatus  is  roused 
Into  action.  The  excitement  of  these  organs  is  dependant  not 
toly  upon  the  agreeableness,  but  the  pungency  of  the  food.  If  it 
])e  piquant,  the  appetite  becomes  urgent ;  if  insipid,  the  reverse. 
The  ogroeableness  of  the  taste  diminishes  with  the  repletion  of  the 
vtomach ;  it  gradually  becomes  insipid,  and  at  last  disgusting. 
The  sense  of  smell  also  conspires,  with  that  of  taste,  in  quickening 
the  action  of  the  digestive  apparatus.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
separate  the  action  of  these  two  senses.  Those  articles  which 
are  insipid  are  also  inodorous,  and  vice  versa.  If  we  close  the 
Doslrils,  the  sense  of  taste  is  exceedingly  weakened.  This  is  often 
4loDe  in  taking  nauseous  draughts,  it  being  generally  supposed  tliat 
we  thus  merely  avoid  the  disagreeable  odour  i  but  careful  obser- 
vation shows  that  the  offensive  taste  is  also  diminished.  The  in- 
timate association  of  these  organs  with  the  digestive  apparatus  is 
tfiown  by  the  influence  produced  upon  their  functions  by  its  dis- 
ordered slate.     Under  these  circumstances,  the  organs  of  taste 

i  amell  become  indifferent,  or  even  offended,  by  those  very  ali- 

mts  thai  were  before  the  most  agreeable.  Even  the  appear- 
mce  of  the  tongue  varies  with  the  state  of  the  stomach,  so  that 
^-Jfo  can,  with  considerable  certainty,  determine  the  state  of  the 
luter  by  inspection  of  the  former.  Tlie  accuracy  of  [his  guide 
MS,  no  doubt,  been  exaggerated,  especially  by  the  Broussaisan 
fl^KMl.  Slill,  it  is,  unquestionably,  a  most  useful  index  in  the 
greater  number  of  diseases.  A  consideration  of  these  appearan- 
ces will  be  found  more  satisfactory  in  connexion  with  the  palho- 
lo^cal  conditions  of  the  digestive  apparatus. 

with  respect  to  the  action  of  the  senses,  it  may  be  remarked, 
ibtt  the  certainty  with  which  they  indicate  the  qualities  of  bodies 
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varies  very  much  in  diflfer^at  individuals,  and  in  the  same  individ- 
ual at  different  times.  In  the  normal  state  of  these  organs,  the 
impressions  they  are  destined  to  receive  are  slight  and  imperfect, 
unless  the  attention  is  directed  to  the  subject  The  individual  is 
often  scarcely  conscious  of  the  numerous  slighter  impulses  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  It  is  only  when  these  impressions  are 
unaccustomed,  or  stronger  than  usual,  or  excite  certain  associations, 
or  when  the  individual  desires  to  ascertain  certain  phenomena,  that 
the  action  of  the  organs  is  sufficiently  roused  to  produce  their  full 
effect  When  diseased,  their  susceptibility  is  either  impaired  or 
lost,  or  morbidly  exalted,  so  that  the  slightest  impression  becomes 
disagreeable,  or  painful  and  inaccurate.  In  formmg  our  judgment 
respecting  the  qualities  of  bodies,  where  we  are  doubtful,  we  sel- 
dom rely  exclusively  upon  one  of  the  senses,  but  compare  the  im- 
pressions made  upon  each.  If,  e.  ^.,  it  be  concerning  the  suitable- 
ness of  an  aliment,  we  subject  it  to  the  action  of  all  the  senses, 
except,  perhaps,  of  hearing,  before  we  venture  to  introduce  it  into 
the  stomach.  Like  the  other  organs,  the  senses  improve  as  we 
approach  maturity,  and  become  more  acute  and  discnminating  by 
suitable  training  and  use.  A  landsman,  on  first  going  to  sea,  is 
astonished  at  me  promptitude  with  which  sailors  discover  a  dis- 
tant sail,  and  the  accuracy  of  their  judgment  as  to  the  character 
of  the  stranger,  and  the  course  she  is  steering,  while  it  appears  to 
him,  perhaps,  an  obscure  speck  in  the  horizon.  Those  varieties 
of  the  human  species  which  possess  dark  complexions  have  been 
thought  to  exhioit  greater  acuteness  of  the  senses  than  the  Euro- 
pean. This  opinion  is,  probably,  founded  on  the  habits  of  all  wan- 
dering and  barbarous  tribes  who  live  by  the  chase  and  war,  which 
necessarily  lead  to  the  constant  exercise  of  the  senses,  as  on  them 
their  safety,  and  even  existence  depend.  It  is  astonishing  to  what 
a  degree  of  perfection  they  attain.  The  North  American  savage 
will  pass  through  forests  he  h^d  never  seen,  in  a  ^iven  direction, 
or  follow  the  trail  of  his  enemies  for  days,  guided  by  marks  im- 

gsrceptiblc  and  unappreciable  to  the  senses  of  civilized  man. 
alias,  who  was  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the  wandering  trib^ 
of  Asia,  remarks  of  the*  Calmucks,  "  They  have  a  fine  nose,  a 
good  ear,  and  an  extremely  acute  eye.  On  their  journeys  and 
military  expeditions  they  often  smell  out  a  fire,  and  thus  procure 
quarters  or  booty.  They  can  distinguish,  by  smelling  at  the  hole 
of  a  fox  or  other  animal,  whether  it  be  there  or  not  By  lying 
flat,  and  putting  their  ear  to  the  eround,  they  can  catch,  at  a  great 
Ustancc,  the  noise  of  horses,  a  flock,  or  a  single  animal  that  has 
strayed.  But  nothing  is  so  surprising  as  the  perfection  of  theii 
eyes,  and  the  extraormnary  distance  at  which  they  oflen  perceive, 
firom  inconsiderable  heights,  small  objects,  as  the  rising  of  dost, 
caused  by  cattle  or  horsemen,  notwithstanding  the  undulation  d 
their  boundless  steppes,  and  the  vapours  that  constantly  float  over 
tliem.  In  tlie  expedition  of  the  Cnam  Ubraschi  against  the  BLn* 
banians,  the  Calmuck  force  would  certainly  have  mused  the  eo6- 
my  if  a  common  Calmuck  had  not  perceived,  at  the  distance  of 
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thirty  versts,  the  smoke  and  dust  of  the  hostile  anny,  and  pointed 
them  out  to  other  equally  experienced  eyes,  though  the  command- 
•er  codd  discern  nothiog,  even  with  a  good  glass." 

The  loss  of  one  sense  is  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the 
improvement  of  those  that  remain.  A  remarkable  example  of 
this  occurs  in  the  case  of  Julia  Brace,  an  inmate  of  the  Hait- 
jca-d  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  who  is  deaf,  dumb,  and  bhnd.  Such 
is  the  aculcncss  of  her  sense  of  smell,  that  she  is  enabled  lo  select 
J>er  own  clothes  from  among  those  of  upward  of  a  hundred  per- 
sons, after  they  have  been  washed,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  so 
iwitliout  tbc  slightest  mistake.  It  is  evident  lliat  she  is  guided  al- 
•most  exclusively  by  the  smell.] 

Modificalioji  of  Tasle  by  Age. 
1  It  is  difficult  to  say  if  taste  exists  in  the  foetus;  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  principal  organ,  and  the  ner\'es  which  are  sent 
to  it,  are  fully  developed.  That  tliis  sense  exists  at  the  time  of 
^birth  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  any  person  may  satisfy  himself 
by  rubbing  upon  the  tongue,  or  even  upon  the  lips,  auv  bitter 
•m  sweet  substance.  The  impressions  of  taste  appear  to  be  very 
vivid  in  children,  as  is  shown  by  their  repugnance  to  everything 
4be  flavour  of  which  is  strong. 

•  Taste  remains  in  the  most  advanced  age,  though  it  is  true  that 
jt  becomes  weaker,  and  that  old  persons,  generally,  prefer  ali- 
tnents  and  drinks  the  flavour  of  which  is  strong.  But  this  is  one 
of  the  pecuharities  of  their  organization,  wliich  requires  very  ac- 
trve  excitants  for  the  maintenance  of  its  powers  when  they  have 
Hrecomc  very  weak. 

k  Taste  assists  us  in  the  choice  of  aliments ;  togetlter  with  smell, 
ijt  enables  us  lo  distinguish  those  substances  wluch  are  injurious 
ifrom  those  that  are  useful ;  it  is  likewise  the  sense  which  enables 
^  to  form  the  most  correct  judgment  of  the  chemical  composition 
ifif  bodies. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

OP  TOtJGH. 

s  the  sense  wliich  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  grea* 
A  number  of  the  properties  of  bodies-  In  consequence  of  its  be- 
{  less  subject  to  error  than  the  other  senses,  and  because,  in 
'  a  cases,  it  enables  us  to  detect  it,  it  has  been  considered  as 
I  neriect  of  the  senses.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  its  ad- 
intages  nave  been  very  much  overrated,  both  by  physiologists 
'    letaphyaicians. 


^H 
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Though  essentially  the  same,  ^^^e  may  distinguish  between  9en^ 
sation  and  touch.  Sensation  is,  with  few  exceptions,  common  to 
every  part  of  the  body,  especially  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  sur-' 
feces ;  it  exists  in  all  animals,  wmie  touch  is  evidentiy  confined  to 
parts  particularly  destined  to  this  purpose.  Touch  does  not  exist 
m  all  animals,  but  it  is  nothing  more  than  sensation  united  with 
muscular  contraction,  and  directed  by  the  will.  In  a  word,  in  the 
act  of  sensation,  we  may  be  considered  as  being  passive,  but  in  ex- 
ercising the  sense  of  touch,  we  are  active. 

ApparaJha  of  Touch  and  Sensation, 

This  sense  enables  us  to  become  acquainted  with  nearly  all  the 
physical  properties  of  bodies.  Their  form,  dimensions,  different 
degrees  of  consistence,  weight,  motion,  and  vibration  are  all  cir- 
cumstances of  which  we  are  enabled  to  judge  with  accuracy  by 
the  sense  of  touch  and  sensation. 

[Though  sensation  exists  in  almost  all  the  structures,  yet  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  fingers  may  be  considered  as  more  particularly  tiie 
seat  and  orran  of  touch.  The  hand  being  broken  up  into  nimierous 
joints,  and  oeing  very  flexible,  is  well  suited  to  explore  objects  by 
this  sense.  The  tip  of  the  tonmie  also  possesses  this  property  in  a 
very  eminent  degree.  Though  we  have  no  means  ot  multiplying 
the  power  of  this  sense,  as  in  nearing  and  vision,  yet  it  is  capable 
of  great  development ;  in  some  instances  it  is  alleged  that  inaivid- 
ua6  have  been  able  to  distinguish  certain  colours  by  its  aid.-— 
{Begin.) 

Of  the  grosser  properties  of  bodies,  as  their  density,  roughness, 
sharpness,  temperature,  &c.,  it  is  more  direct  and  less  liable  to 
deception  than  the  other  senses ;  it  depends  on  the  integrity 
and  continuity  of  the  fibrous  structure.  This  appears  to  be  an 
indispensable  condition.  It  thus  constitutes  a  most  important 
sentinel  in  protecting  the  organization  firom  the  various  noxious 
influences  to  which  it  is  exposed.  Not  only  the  integument,  but 
the  muscles,  in  many  instances,  receive  nerves  of  sensation,  as 
well  as  those  of  voluntary  motion.  Hence  it  happens,  especially 
in  the  superior  extremity,  which  may  be  considered  the  organ  of 
touch  in  man,  that  those  two  properties,  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion,  are  intimately  associated.  We  estimate  the  properties  of 
bodies  not  only  by  the  sensation  which  they  produce  upon  the 
skin,  but  also  by  the  resistance  they  present  to  the  muscular  ac- 
tion. Again,  the  muscular  action  is  often  miided  by  sensation* 
The  efibrt  we  make  in  raising,  grasping,  holdmg,  or  crushing  bod- 
ies is,  at  least,  partly  determined  by  the  impression  which  tteir 
resistance  produces  upon  the  sensation.  Thus  we  occaskmally 
meet  with  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  sensation  of  different 
parts,  while  the  power  of  Voluntary  motion  remains  unimpaired 
A  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Yelloley  of  a  person  in  whom  this  exMt 
ed  in  the  fore-arm.  The  contractile  power  of  the  muscles  wak 
perfecdy  natural,  and  so  long  as  the  patient  looked  at  t^m  Ao 
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had  no  diliiciiliy  in  holding  glasses,  or  any  other  coiiiinoD  objects, 
but  u  aooo  &s  her  vision  was  directed  to  any  other  object,  the 
oiiBcleB,  not  admonished  by  sensation,  relaxed,  and  allowed  what- 
ever she  held  in  lier  iiand  to  fall  to  the  ground.  This  general 
distribution  of  sensation  over  the  whole  surface  is  indispen- 
lablo  to  the  preservation  of  the  integument.  We  are  thus  not 
Wily  admonisned  of  injurious  variations  of  temperature,  but  are 
ilao  prevented  from  subjecting  any  part  of  this  organ  to  a  long- 
'■ontinued  pressure,  by  remaining  for  too  great  a  length  of  time  in 
the  same  position.  After  lying  tor  a  time  in  the  same  posture,  the 
pressure  made  by  the  prominences  of  the  bone  upon  the  skin  be- 
comes disagreeable,  and  we  alter  our  position.  We  see  the  im< 
portance  oflhia  admonition  in  those  cases  where  there  is  a  loss  of 
ScQsalion  in  the  skin  from  paralysis,  such  individuals  being  ex- 
'Aeedlngly  subject  to  ulceration,  and  even  gangrene  of  the  integu- 
i|nent,  Jrom  this  cause.] 

The  parts  destined  to  this  sense  do  not  alone  perform  this  fiino 
Eon.  In  this  respect  it  differs  very  essentially  from  the  other 
^ses.  As  in  the  great  number  of  instances,  however,  it  is  the 
|kio  which  receives  the  impressions  of  touch  from  those  bodies 
^Iphich  surround  us,  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  concerning  its 
^ucture. 

The  skin  forms  the  envelope  of  the  body  ;  it  is  lost  in  the  mu- 
cous membranes,  at  the  entrance  of  all  tlie  cavities,  but  it  is  in- 
correct to  say  diat  these  membranes  are  a  continuation  of  it. 

The  skin  is  principally  formed  by  the  dermis,  the  texture  of 
vhich  is  fibrous,  and  is  of  different  degrees  of  thickness,  accord- 
ing to  the  parts  which  it  covers.  It  adheres  to  these  parts  some- 
times by  cellular  membrane,  and  sometimes  by  a  fibrous  attach- 
ment. The  dermis  is  nearly  always  separated  from  the  subja- 
cent parts  by  a  lamina,  which  assists  in  the  exercise  of  the  sense 
of  touch. 

Tlie  external  surface  of  the  dermis  is  covered  by  a  solid  sub- 
itance  secreted  by  the  skin,  called  the  epidermis.  The  epidermis 
ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a  membrane ;  it  is  a  lamina  of  ho* 
mogeaeous  substance,  adheiing  by  its  internal  surface  to  the  der- 
mis. It  is  pierced  by  an  infuiite  number  of  small  holes,  some  of 
triiich  allow  the  bairs  to  pass  through,  and  others  the  cutaneous 
tnmspiration  to  escape,  and.  at  the  same  time,  they  assist  in  the 
Absorption  wliich  is  carried  on  by  the  skin.  These  arc  called  the 
fores  of  the  skin.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  with  respect  to  tho 
^dermis,  that  it  is  insensible,  that  it  does  not  possess  any  of  the 
iropcrties  of  life,  and  that  it  is  not  subject  to  putre&ction.  It  is 
itnuttanlly  taken  away  and  ncain  replaced,  and  its  thickness  is  in- 
^ercased  or  diminished  according  as  the  situation  of  the  parts  may 
ire.  It  cannot  be  acted  upon  through  the  medium  of  tlic  di- 
gestive organs. 

Tba  connexion  between  the  dermis  and  epidermis  is  intimate ; 
tevertheless,  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  is  between  these  two 
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parts  a  particular  lamina,  in  which  important  phenomena  take 
place.  The  organization  of  this  lamina  is  still  but  little  known. 
Malpigfai  supposed  that  it  was  formed  by  a  particular  mucus,  the 
existence  ofwhich  has  been  long  admitted,  and  which  has  been 
called  the  reie  mucosum,  or  mucous  substance  of  Malpighi.  Oth- 
ers have  considered  it,  with  more  reason,  as  a  network  of  blood- 
vessels.* M.  Gall  compares  it  to  the  cineritious.  substance  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  brain. 

M.  Guatier,  in  examining  with  attention  the  external  surface  of 
the  dermis,  observed  smalfreddish  projections,  arranged  in  pairs. 
They  are  easily  recognised  when  the  dermis  is  denuded  by  the 
action  of  a  vesicatory.  These  small  bodies  are  regulariy  afran- 
ged  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  sole  of  the  foot  They  are 
sensible,  and  are  reproduced  when  they  have  been  torn  away. 
They  appear  chiefly  made  up  of  bloodvessels.  These  bodies 
have  been  for  a  long  time  called  cutaneous  papilUsy  but  they  have 
never  been  studied  with  care.  The  epidermis  is  pierced  over 
their  top  by  a  small  openins^,  by  which  we  can  observe  drops  of 
sweat  to  escape  when  the  skin  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  a  lit- 
tle elevated.  The  skin  contains  a  great  number  of  sebaceous 
follicles ;  it  receives  many  bloodvessels,  and  a  great  number  of 
nerves,  particularly  at  those  points  which  are  destined  to  exercise 
the  function  of  touch.  We  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  nerves  terminate  in  the  skin ;  all  that  has  been  said 
of  the  nervous  cutaneous  papillae  is  completely  hvpotheticaL 

The  functions  of  feeling  and  touch  are  assistea  oy  the  thinness 
of  the  dermis,  a  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  somewhat  elevated, 
abundant  cutaneous  transpiration,  as  well  as  a  certain  thinness 
and  flexibility  of  the  epidermis.  When  the  reverse  of  these  cir- 
cumstances exist,  the  sensibility  and  the  touch  are  always  more 
or  less  imperfect. 

Formerly  physiologists  supposed  that  all  the  nerves  concur  in 
feeling,  and  even  touch.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Expeiiment 
shows,  on  the  contrary,  that  many  of  the  nerves  do  not  possess 
this  property,  and  in  the  same  nerve  that  all  the  filaments  do  not 

5 resent  it.  For  example,  the  nerves  which  arise  from  the  me- 
uUa  spinalis  have  an  anterior  and  posterior  root  The  latter 
alone  appears  to  impart  feeling  to  the  organs  of  the  trunk  and  ex- 
tremities. 

Mechanism  of  Sensation, 

The  mechanism  of  sensation  is  extremely  simple ;  it  is  suflident 
for  the  bodies  to  be  in  contact  with  the  skin  to  enable  us  to  form 
an  idea,  more  or  less  exact,  of  their  sensible  properties.  We  are 
enabled  to  judge  particularly  of  temperature  by  feeling.  When 
bodies  abstract  caloric  from  us,  we  say  they  are  cold,  and  when 

•  In  those  CMM  where  TeiicatoriMhaTe  been  appUed  to  the  part  8(nnetiiiM 
numerous  vessels,  very  small»  and  filled  with  blood,  may  be  diatinguished  on  the  atenat 
surface  of  ths  demis. 
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tiiey  impart  heat,  we  say  they  are  warm ;  thus,  according  to  the 
fjuanlily  of  caloric  of  which  they  deprive  us,  or  which  ihey  im- 
ian  to  OS,  we  determine  their  (Ufferent  degrees  ol"  temperature. 
The  judgment  which  we  form  of  temperature  is,  ucverlheless,  fiff 
from  being  accurate  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  caloric  wliich 
pur  bodies  give  off  or  receive ;  wc  unconsciously  institute  a  com- 
jurison  between  the  temperature  of  the  surrouqding  atmosphere 
ind  those  substaflbes  wliich  arc  iu  contact  with  our  bodies.  If  an 
(d>ject  be  colder  than  our  body,  but  warmer  than  the  atmosphere, 
it  will  appear  warm  to  us,  although  it  abstracts  caloric  whea  we 
Itouch  it.  This  is  the  reason  why  such  places  as  caves  and  wells, 
ihe  temperature  of  which  is  uniform,  appear  lo  us  cold  in  sum- 
mer, and  warm  in  winter.  The  capacity  of  bodies  for  caloric 
Influences  also  our  judgment  of  temperature ;  for  example,  how 
different  are  the  sensations  caused  by  iron  and  wood,  at  the  same 
temperature. 

A  body  suflicienlly  warm  to  decompose  chemically  our  organs 
^produces  the  sensation  of  burning.  A  body,  the  temperature  of 
which  ia  suSiciently  low  to  absorb  very  rapidly  a  great  proportion 
if  the  caloric  of  a  part,  produces  a  siiniiar  sensation ;  this  any 
toe  may  satisfy  himself  of  by  touching  congealed  mercury. 

Those  bodies  which  have  a  chemical  action  upon  the  eptder- 
pais,  which  dissolve  it,  such  as  the  caustic  alkali  and  concentra- 
ted acids,  produce  impressions  peculiar  to  these  bodies,  which 
ly  serve  to  distinguish  lliem. 

All  parts  of  the  skin  are  not  endued  with  the  same  degree  of 
lensation,  so  that  a  body  applied  successively  on  different  parts 
of  the  akin  will  cause  a  series  of  very  different  impressions.  The 
IDUCous  membranes  possess  a  very  delicate  sensibility.  Jt  seems 
bardly  necessary  to  point  out  tlie  great  sensibility  of  the  lips, 
tongue,  conjunctiva,  pituitary  membrane,  and  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  trachea,  ureters,  vagina,  &c.,  &c.  The  first  contact 
«f  those  IkkUcs,  which  are  not  naturally  destined  to  come  iu  con- 
tact with  tliesc  membranes,  is  painful,  though  this  effect  ceases  by 
habit. 

The  sensation  of  these  parts  is  sometimes  acted  upon  by  vapours 
n*  gases ;  thus,  ammoniacal  vapours  or  acids  affect  painfulfy  the 
ionjunctiva,  the  larynx,  &c.  This  phenomenon  is  evidently 
inalogous  with  smell. 

Meclianism  of  Touch, 
In  man,  the  hand  is  the  principal  organ  of  toucli ;  all  the  cir- 
Cnmstanccs  which  are  the  most  favourable  to  it  are  there  found 
United.  The  epidermis  is  thin,  polished,  and  very  flexible,  the 
CuUmeous  transpiration  is  abundant,  and  there  is  liKewise  an  oily 
kecretioR.  The  vascular  network,  called  the  rete  mucosum,  a 
ibene  in  an  unusual  quantity,  and  the  dermis  is  of  very  incoond- 
er&hle  thickness ;  it  receives  many  bloodvessels  and  nerves ;  it 
I  to  the  subjacent  aponeurosis  by  a  fibrous  attachment, 
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and  is  sustained  by  adipose  substance  and  cellular  membrane, 
which  are  very  elastic  It  is  at  the  extremity,  or  ball  of  the  finder, 
that  all  these  arrangements  exist  in  the  highest  degree  of  penec- 
tion.  The  motions  of  the  hand  are  easy  and  various,  so,  in  a 
word,  that  this  part  may  be  applied  to  every  body,  whatever  may 
be  the  irregularity  of  its  figure.  While  the  hand  remains  inmio- 
vable  upon  the  surface  of  a  body,  it  only  performs  the  function  of 
sensation;  it  is  nbcessary,  in  exercising  the  sen%  of  touch,  that  it 
should  move  over  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  in  order  to  make  us  ac- 
quainted with  their  form,  dimensions,  &;c.,  or  to  compress  them, 
so  that  we  may  form  just  ideas  of  their  elasticity,  density,  &c. 
When  the  dimensions  of  a  body  are  very  great,  we  employ  the 
whole  hand  to  examine  it ;  if^  on  the  contrary,  the  body  is  ver^ 
small,  we  only  touch  it  with  the  extremity  of  our  finger.  This 
organ  is  much  more  perfect  in  man  than  in  brutes ;  his  touch  is 
so  delicate,  that  it  has  been  considered  as  the  principal  source  of 
his  intelligence. 

Caloric  sometimes  plays  the  same  part  in  the  sense  of  touch  as 
light  in  vision.  It  iniakes  us  acquainted  with  the  presence  and 
certain  properties  of  bodies,  thougn  they  may  be  at  a  distance  firom 
us ;  ana,  as  happens  with  vision,  we  instinctively  refer  to  distance 
the  impression  uus  arising. 

From  the  highest  antiquity,  this  sense  has  been  considered  more 
perfect  than  the  rest,  and  has  been  described  as  the  cause  of  hu- 
man reason.  This  idea  is  maintained  at  the  present  day,  and 
has  even  been  very  much  extended  in  the  writings  of  Condillac, 
Bufibn,  and  modem  physiologists.  Bufifon,  in  particular,  has  at-  . 
tached  such  a  degree  of  importance  to  touch,  that  he  seems  to 
have  thought  that  the  different  degrees  in  which  this  sense  was 
cultivated  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  difference  observed  in 
the  minds  of  men ;  he  enjoins,  therefore,  the  importance  of  allow- 
inginfants  the  free  use  of  their  hands.* 

The  touch,  however,  has  really  no  superiority  over  the  other 
senses ;  and  if,  in  some  cases,  it  assists  us  in  seeing  or  hearing,  in 
others  these  scns.es  afford  it  equal  assistance ;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  ideas  which  it  excites  in  the  brain  are 
more  vivid  than  those  which  arise  from  the  action  of  the  other 
senses. 

Modifications  of  Sensation  and  Touch  by  Age. 

It  is  probable  that  the  foetus  does  not  exercise  this  sense,  at 
least  in  its  more  rigorous  acceptation.  It  mav  be  said  that  the 
first  contact  oif  the  air  with  the  skin  of  the  new-born  infant  causes 
severe  pain,  which  is  the  reason  of  its  cries.  I  believe,  however, 
that  this  idea  is  unfounded. 

■^  There  is  now  in  Paris  a  young  artist  who  has  no  trace  of  fore-arms  or  hands.  He  hw 
but  four  toes  to  his  feet,  the  second  being  wanting ;  yet  he  is  remarkable  forhii  intaDifaim; 
he  is  even  possessed  of  decided  talent  He  designs  and  paints  with  his  liMt;  we  IW 
add,  that  these  parts  possess  a  sensibility  and  flexibility  much  more  derekiped  dm  m 
usual  It  is  certainly  surprising  that  one  so  little  faToured  by  nature  slioald  poMMi  ttfli 
•nd  talent  as  an  historical  painter. 
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Senaation  and  touch  grow  more  obtuse  with  the  progress  of  a^e. 
In  old  age  they  are  sensibly  dimiiushed ;  at  this  period  the  siia 
undergoes  changes  which  are  unfavourable  to  this  sense.  The 
epidermis  is  no  longer  soft  and  flexible,  the  cutaneous  transpira- 
tion is  not  abundant,  the  fat  which  before  sustained  the  skin  is 
absorbed,  and  it  becomes  flaccid  and  rugous.  We  can  easily 
imagine  (hat  all  these  causes  will  impair  the  functions  of  sensation 
and  touch,  especially  when  we  recollect  that  the  power  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  generally  becomes  perceptibly  diminished  in 
pid  age. 

By  the  exercise  of  tliis  sense,  it  may  be  brought  to  a  very  great 
degree  of  perfection,  as  is  observed  in  many  professions,  A  deli- 
cate touch  fs  indispensable  both  in  a  physician  and  surgeon. 

Of  Internal  Sensfiiions, 
AU  the  organs,  like  the  skin,  possess  the  faculty  of  transmitting 
to  the  brain  impressions,  when  they  are  brought  in  contact  with 
foreign  bodies,  or  when  they  are  compressed  or  bruised.  They 
may  oe  said,  generally,  to  possess  sensation.  We  must  except, 
however,  from  this  remark,  the  bones,  tendons,  aponeuroses,  and 
ligaments,  which  in  a  stale  of  health  are  totally  insensible,  and 
may  be  even  cut,  burned,  or  torn,  without  the  brain  being  affect- 
Ad  by  it.*  Il  seems  incredible,  according  to  the  prevailing  ideas  on 
Aich  subjects,  that  many  of  the  nerves,  as  well  as  the  tendons, 

?loneuroses,  &c.,  are  also  insensible  to  all  mechanical  excitants, 
his  holds  true  witli  respect  to  the  first,  second,  third,  fointh, 
_!,xth.  and  the  portio  mollis  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  and 
^he  branches  of  the  great  sympathetic. t — (See  Expts.,  Joum.  de 
ihi/3.,  t.  iv.)  This  important  fact  was  not  known  by  the  an- 
eieots :  they  considered  all  the  white  parts  of  the  body  aa  nervous, 
and  attributed  to  them  properties  which  we  now  know  only  per- 
tain to  the  nerves.  It  is  to  the  experiments  of  Haller  and  his 
diflciples  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  useful  information,  which 
has  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  progress  of  modem 
surgery.  Indeed,  before  this  unsuspected  fact  was  ascertained 
by  direct  experiment,  the  great  fear  of  surgical  operators  was 
wounding  these  white  parts.  At  present  no  such  apprehensions 
exist;  this  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  great  value  of  physiolo- 
gical experiments  on  living  animals.     How  many  individuals  owe 

■  J  bare  raniBtked.  howeicr,  rtcqutmtlf  in  my  cipvimunU,  Uint  the  |>art  of  the  dvn- 
Mm  that  (omu  tbe  iraUa  of  the  jupecigi  longiluitlnal  nnos  posseaaes  undoublal  BOui- 

t*Tlie  poitiiwliiia  oftlia  Mvenlli  pair,  or  Isciai  nerve,  bu  (ome  peculianliea  in  (his  le^ 
tficL  ltdDeaiiolappeaitopaneMaeiunbilltf  inilsetfibutiriutlaidbire  iaaliviDEani- 
ntl.  It  Bxlutnla  anequtvocBl  indicaliona  uf  aenubililr.  But  M.  E>chrili[,  proteeKir  ofphj- 
Adont  •>  Copenliuen,  hu  piaTed,  br  many  nice  dpeiimenU,  thnt  ir  (liia  nerve  p«. 
SCM  MMibiltIf,  il  depends,  like  til  Ibe  nerves  of  ibe  face,  an  the  integnly  of  the  lilUi 
pair.  lUamai  aha  be  inferred  thxaaa  eiperiment  made  by  myaeU.  innhich  1  cul  both 
nuika  <t  Oe  fifth  pair  witbin  the  cranium.  The  whole  face  immediately  Inal  11*  aoial- 
tlily ;  of  course  Ih^l  of  the  aeventh  tiu  included  ;  bat  the  idn  ofdnwuii  ihia  inforsDca 
U  not  oocur  to  me.  Fonunaiiely  for  acience,  my  learned  (nend  did  ao,  and^midii  ilwaub- 
it  Clw  apodal  lAject  of  hia  leaeaicbe*. 
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tbeir  life  to  the  confideiice  which  this  knowledge  has  given  to  the 
surgeon !  The  fiict  Aat  I  had  the  happiness  to  discover,  viz.,  ttat 
certain  nerves,  as  well  as  the  tendons,  aponeuroses,  cartilages, 
&c,  are  destitute  of  sensilnlity,  will,  I  trust,  have  no  less  influence 
on  tfie  future  prc^pness  of  surgery. 

Without  the  intenrenticm  of  any  external  caose,  all  the  oi^gans 
may  spontaneously  transmit  a  fi[reat  number  of  difierent  impres- 
sions to  the  In-ain.    Thev  are  of  three  kinds. 

The  fint  arises  when  tnere  is  a  necessity  that  the  organs  should 
act ;  these  may  be  called  instinctive  desires.  Such  are  hunger, 
thirst,  a  desire  to  pass  urine,  resi»ration,  and  the  venereal  ap- 
petite. 

The  second  takes  place  during  the  action  (^  the  o^ans ;  they 
are  often  obscure,  but  sometimes  very  vivid.  Of  this  number  are 
the  impressions  which  accompany  the  difierent  excretions,  the  im- 
pressions which  we  perceive  during  the  period  of  digestion; 
thoimfat  itself  may  be  included  among  this  sort  of  impressions. 

The  third  kind  of  internal  sensations  takes  place  when  the  or- 
gans have  acted.  To  this  kind  belong  the  sensation  of  fatigue, 
varyiDg,  of  course,  according  to  the  part  afiected. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  to  these  three  kinds  of  impressions,  tlMMe 
which  arise  from  disease ;  these  are  very  numerous,  and  a  no- 
found  acquaintance  with  them  is  indispensable  to  the  phyncnB. 
An  the  sensations  which  arise  finom  within,  independently  of  the 
action  of  external  bodies,  have  been  designated  as  itUenal  aoi- 
Miions.  Their  consideration  was  neslected  by  the  metapkyai- 
fians  of  the  last  century,  but  their  study  has  of  late  engaged  the 
attention  of  manv  distinguished  authors,  particularly  <?  Cabonis 
and  M.  Destutt  "tracy ;  their  history  constitutes  one' of  the  most 
curious  parts  of  ideology. 

Of  a  ngiposfrf  siztk  Sense, 

Buffon*  in  speaking  of  the  intensity  of  those  agreeable  sensations 
which  aiv  produced  by  the  approach  of  the  sexes,  has  ohsorved, 
in  ticurative  language,  that  they  depended  on  a  nxth  sex^se.  Tie 
prv^llossors  of  ammaTmagnetism.  especially  those  of  Germany,  talk 
much  of  a  s^^nse  which  remains  awake  when  the  rest  ape  sslecp; 
that  it  is  particulariy  developed  in  those  persons  who  are  ciJrd 
9onu:ambuli5t5.  and  that  it  gives  to  them  the  power  of  |n<rnliiff 
t\;tv*»rv  oTonti;.  This  sense,  it  is  pretended,  forms  that  mstioct « 
ani:v.al$  by  which  they  become  acquainted  with  dangers  wbch 
arc  near,  and  that  it  resides  in  the  bones,  viscera,  gangfiou^ 
the  nervcHis  plexus.  To  attempt  to  answer  such  reToic 
be  onl  v  to  throw  away  ooe*s  time, 

M.  Jacobson  having  discovered  in  the  as  imeisitmm  «f 
a  particular  organ,  suspected  that  it  m^  be  the  soamDe  «f  a 
tinct  order  of  sensations :  but  he  has  given  no  proof  «f 

The  faculty  which  bats  have  of 
darkest  places,  has  induced  Spalanzaai, 
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I  to  think  that  these  animals  are  possessed  >j{  a  sixth  sense :  but  M. 
I  Cuvier  has  shown  that  this  power  of  conducting  themselves  in  the 

dark  is  attributable  to  the  sense  of  touch.     There  is,  therefore,  no 

evidence  of  a  sixth  sense. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Senbations  form  the  first  part  of  the  life  of  relatioD  ;  they  es- 
tebliah  our  passive  relations  with  surrounding  hodies.  This  ex- 
pression passive,  as  any  one  wili  easily  perceive,  is  true  only  in 
a  limited  sense ;  for  sensations,  as  well  as  the  other  functions  of 
Ae  economy,  are  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  organs,  and.  of 
consequence,  are  essentially  active.  Every  substance  which  ex- 
ists is  capable  of  acting  upon  our  senses ;  we  cannot  know  poii- 
tivcly  of  their  existence  out  in  this  way.  Sometimes  they  act 
<^irec^Jy  upon  our  organs ;  at  others,  through  the  medium  of  otiier 
bodies,  as  light,  odours,  &tc. 

The  greater  nimber  of  bodies  act  upon  several  of  our  senscH : 
others,  again,  only  affect  one.  The  organs  of  sensation  are  formed 
of  an  exterior  part,  which  exhibits  physical  properties  in  common 
with  other  bodies,  and  of  nerves,  which  receive  impressions  and 
transmit  them  to  the  brain.  The  exterior  parts  of  the  apparatus 
of  vision  and  hearing  arc  very  complicatea ;  those  of  the  others 
are  very  simple.  But  in  all,  me  relation  between  their  physical 
condition  and  other  bodies  is  such,  that  the  least  alleration  in  that 
condition  causes  a  marked  derangement  of  function. 

Nerves, 

The  nerves,  which  form  the  second  part  of  the  instruments  of 

lensation,  are  the  essential  organs  of  sense.     All  the  nei-ves  have 

I  two  extremities ;  tlie  one  is  confounded  ^^'ith  the  substance  of  tlie 

I  brain,  the  other  variously  arranged  in  the  organs.     Each  of  these 

(nttremities  has  in  turn  been  called  the  origin  and  termination 

Tves.     Some  say  that  all  the  nerves  arise  in  the  brain, 

ind  terminate  in  the  organs ;  others,  that  they  arise  in  the  organs, 

1,  by  uniting,  form  the  brain.     These  modes  of  expression  arc 

h  improper,  and  convey  very  false  ideas.     They  can  be  only 

laseful  in  the  description  of  the  organs ;  but,  as  other  expressions 

Imav  easily  be  substituted,  without  at  all  obscuring  the  subject,  it 

BjB  (feairable  that  they  should  be  abandoned.     It  is  evident  enough 

That  the  brain  is  not  formed  by  the  union  of  the  nerves,  and  it  is 
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equally  certain  that  the  nerves  do  not  arise  from  the  brain.  By 
these  expressions  we  merely  mean  to  describe,  metaphorically, 
the  disposition  of  the  two  extremities  of  each  nerve. 

[It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  same  nervous  filament  exe- 
cuted several  difierent  offices,  as  receiving  impressions  from  with- 
out, transmitting  them  to  the  sensorium,  communicating  the  man- 
dates of  the  will,  and  producing  muscular  motion.  The  unsound- 
ness of  this  doctrine  has  been  established,  especially  by  the  in- 
vestigations of  Sir  Charles  Bell.  "  No  organ,**  says  he,  **  which 
possesses  only  one  endowment  has  more  than  one  nerve,  howevar 
exquisite  the  sense  or  action  may  be.  But  if  two  nerves  are  di- 
rected to  one  part,  it  is  a  sign  of  a  double  action  performed  by 
it  If  a  part  or  organ  have  many  distinct  nerves,  we  may  be 
certain  that,  instead  of  having  a  mere  accumulation  of  nervous 
power,  it  possesses  several  distinct  powers,  or  enters  into  difierent 
combinations  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  nerves." 

The  property  imparted  appears  to  depend  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  nerve,  the  part  ot  the  encephalon  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived, and  the  structure  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  distributed* 
Thus  the  filaments  which  bestow  voluntary  motion  are  supposed 
by  Sir  C.  Bell  to  be  derived  from  the  cerebrum ;  those  which  be- 
stow sensation,  from  the  cerebellum.  The  greatest  exactitu|^e  i^ 
pears  to  be  indispensable  in  the  distribution  of  the  nerves.  It  is 
a  matter  of  comparatively  little  importance  wliat  particular  ar- 
terial branch  conveys  blood  to  a  part,  or  what  vein  takes  it  awa^, 
as  the  circulating  fluid  is  the  same.  Hence,  great  irre^arity  m 
the  distribution  of  the  bloodvessels,  without  its  causing  disturbance 
of  the  functions,  is  often  noticed.  But  assuming  the  facts  stated 
above  to  be  true,  it  is  evident  that  the  slightest  deviation  in  the 
distribution  of  the  nerves  would  be  attended  with  serious  incon- 
venience to  the  functions.  A  filament*  of  motion,  for  example^ 
can  only  bestow  this  property  on  a  part  so  constituted  as  to  pos- 
sess an  aptitude  for  contraction,  as  muscular  fibre,  and  woula  be 
unavailable  if  distributed  to  any  other  structure,  &;c.  Hence,  as 
was  observed  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  if  we  make  a  minute  dissection 
of  the  nerves  of  the  face,  for  example,  the  innumerable  branches 
exposed  appear  to  run  in  all  directions,  like  the  arteries  and  veins, 
without  regularity  or  order.  But  when  carefully  compared  in  a 
great  number  of  subjects,  taken  from  all  the  diflferent  varieties  of 
the  human  species,  we  find  that  every  ganglion,  trunk,  and  twig 
presents  with  great  exactitude  the  same  arrangement] 

The  cerebral  extremity  of  the  nerves  is  composed  of  very  fine 
and  loose  filaments,  which  are  continued  into  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  for  a  short  distance  from  the  point  where  they  are  first  per- 
ceived ;  these  filaments,  when  united,  form  the  nerve. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  nerves.  Some  are 
rounded,  others  flattened,  others  hollowed  out  at  their  sides,  a 
great  number  are  very  long,  and  others  very  short  It  may  be 
asserted  that;  in  form,  colour,  &c.,  there  are  no  two  nerves  vmA 
exactly  resemble  each  other.    In  general,  they  are  so  idaced  ai 


not  to  be  exposed  to  injuries  from  extemai  causes.  In  i 
the  different  parts,  the  nerves  divide  into  large,  and  af 
into  smojler  branches ;  and  they  terminaie  by  nlaments.  so  small, 
in  the  substance  of  the  orgaos,  that  they  cannot  be  distinguished, 
even  by  the  assistance  of  the  most  powerful  optical  instruments. 
The  nerves  communicate  among  themselves,  they  anastomose, 
and  thus  form  what  is  c^led  a  plexus. 

With  the  exception  of  the  optic  nene,  the  organic  exlremUtf 
of  which  can  be  easily  distinguished,  and  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
of  wliich  wc  have  tolerably  correct  notions,  we  are  absolutely  ig- 
norant of  the  disposiUon  of  the  extremities  of  the  ner>'ou3  filaments 
in  the  tissue  of  the  organs.  Wo  hear  much  of  the  nervous  ex- 
tremities, papillcE,  &c.  Physiologists  are  still  in  the  habit  of  us'mg 
these  expressions;  but  all  that  is  said  on  this  subject  is  purclv 
imaginary.  It  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  those  bodies  whirti 
have  been,  and  are  still,  called  nervous  papillte,  do  not  exist. 

The  nerves  are,  in  general,  formed  o(  filaments,  excessively 
deUcate,  which  are  probably  reducible  into  still  finer  filaments,  if 
our  Rwans  of  division  were  more  perfect.  These  filaments,  which 
have  been  called  nervous  fibres,  communicate  frequently  with 
each  other,  and  effect,  in  the  body  of  the  nerve,  an  arrangement 
similar  to  what  is  found  in  a  plexus.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
a  fibre  is  formed  by  an  envelope  and  a  central  pulp,  similar  in  its 
nature  to  cerebral  substance,  but  I  believe  that  this  is  merely  hy- 
pothetical. I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  repeat  the  prepara-  ■ 
tions  advised  by  anatomists  to  display  this  structure,  but,  with  all 
my  efforts,  I  liave  never  been  able  to  distinguish  it.  The  tenuity 
of  the  nervous  fibres  alone  appears  to  me  to  be  a  most  powerful 
objection  to  it.  Since  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope  we  can  scarce- 
ly perceive  the  fibre  itself,  and  may  reasonably  suppose  that  this 
is  formed  by  fibres  still  more  delicate,  how,  I  would  inquire,  is  it 
possible  to  oJslinguish  a  cavity  filled  with  pulp  ? 

Some  years  since,  M.  BogrosB,a  ver)-  expert  anatomist,  thought 
he  had  mjected  the  nerves  with  mercury,  by  means  of  strong 
compression,  but  he  had  merely  forced  the  injection  under  the 
oeunlema.  which  included  a  great  number  of  nervous  fibriilse.* 

Whatever  may  be  the  disposition  of  the  substance  which  forms 
the  parenchyma  of  the  nervous  fibres,  it  is  certain  that  it  possess- 
es the  same  chemical  properties  as  the  cerebral  substance,  and 
that  each  nerve  receives  very  numerous  small  branches  of  ar- 
teries, in  proportion  to  its  volume,  and  a  proportionate  number  of 
^'«aall  veins. 

The  posterior  branches  of  all  those  nerves  which  arise  from  th<' 
tpna]  marrow  present,  not  far  from  the  point  where  they  miit<- 
*ilfa  the  anterior  branch,  an  enlargement,  which  is  called  a  gan- 
glum.    These  bodies  are  of  a  colour,  consistence,  and  structure 

■  ]  eoee  taw,  in  the  omiIw  of  Uia  inlenul  uerva  df  the  peoii  of  ■  bone,  an  appMianca 
«f*ot)Ml.  KuppowiB  llul  Ihuappannce  wooldbediscotanbleiaother  honeB.lmwlu 
wvr  amncammil  lo  ■Uemia  to  inject  it.  but  I  nevct  discoreied  U  igun.  It  wu.  na 
fom,  m  ic<iilwinil  ippeusnco. 
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esMntially  diSerent  from  those  of  the  nerves ;  tbeir  use  »  dd- 
known. 

[They  are  of  a  rounded  form,  [xnkuh  colour,  of  considerable 
density,  in  their  geoeral  structure  are  very  vascular,  and  some- 
what resemble  the  serres.  When  cut,  they  have  been  tboi^^ 
to  present  an  appearance  Like  the  gray  subatasce  of  the  brain. 
The  only  portion  of  the  cerebro-B[Hnal  nerves  in  which  they  are 
found  are  what  are  called  the  regular  nervet,  viz.,  the  spinal, 
including  the  fifth  pair,  or  tiigeminus,  and  the  suboccipital,  which 
are  more  partictdarly  destined  to  general  sensibility.  Numerous 
nnglia  are  also  fotmd  attached  to  tbe  great  sympathetic  nerv& 
The  functions  of  these  bodies  are  but  little  understood,  and  meiit 
the  particular  attention  of  physiologists.  Tbeir  study  in  living 
animals  may  lead  to  uoportant  discoveries  connected  with  the  ot 
lices  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  following  diagram  exhibits  a  portion  of  nerve  connected 
with  a  ganglion. 


G  is  the  ganglion,  N  the  nerve,  which  is  seen  to  divide  into  m^ 
meroos  filaments  at  B  and  F. 

The  next  figure.  A,  is  a  representation,  from  Wsgner,  of  the 
primitive  fibres  and  ganglionic  globules  which  form  a  ganglimi  of 
the  great  sympathetic,  magnified  350  diameters. 


From  the  investigations  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  it  would  appear,  M 
has  been  already  stated,  that  every  nervous  fibre,  or  elemeatti^ 
filament,  runs  (Urectly  from  the  central  nervous  mass,  where  it 
originates,  to  tbe  muscle,  organ  of  sense,  or  other  part  in  wUd 
it  terminates.  What  are  caSed  the  trunks  of  the  aervet,  aceotd- 
hg  to  him,  consist  of  fasciculi,  or  bundles,  of  these  ndrvous  fibres 
or  elementary  filaments,  some  of  which  are  tentory  and  otbm 
'motor.  These  &setcali  occasiooallv  intermix  and  exchang*  Aut 
with  each  other,  forming  a  pkxua  ;  but  tbe  elemeatary  fibras  atint 
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I  inosculate,  each  remaining  distinct,  and  performing  its  appropri- 
I  ate  oRice.  The  fasciculi  arc  rolled  up  into  trunks,  and  included 
1  in  a  common  covering  called  the  ncarikma,  merely  for  conveni- 
•  eoce  of  distribution. 

The  following  figure  will  give  an  idea  of  those  intorlacings  call- 
I  ed  a  plexus.  I^ur  nerves,  T  T,  arc  divided  into  branches,  which 
I  are  variously  separated  and  reunited. 


Of  the  offices  performed  by  the  ganglia  of  the  great  aympa- 
Ihetic  nerve  little  is  knowu  at  the  present  day.  The  striking 
»iews  taken  of  this  subject  by  Bichat,  that  they  were  centres  from 
which  the  great  sympathetic  nerve  derived  its  nervous  energy, 
knd  that  its  offices  were  executed  to  a  great  degree  by  the  ganglia, 
independently  of  the  encephalon,  produced  an  influence  upon  the 
Jirofcssion  which  ia,  even  now,  strongly  felL  This  is  shown  bv  the 
liame  given  by  him,  ganglionic  syttem  of  nerves,  which,  though  ob- 
viously objectionable,  from  its  seeminf  to  indicate  the  great  sym- 
pathetic as  the  only  class  of  nerves  which  have  ganglia,  is  still  re- 
tained in  common  use.  But  whon  wc  examine  the  highest  modem 
Bulhorities,  wc  find  directly  contradictory  statements  as  to  their 
Dtiiity  and  functions.  Bichut  states  that  he  irritated  the  cceliac 
ganglion,  both  mechanically  and  by  chemical  stimuli,  without  ex- 
citing pain.  Dupuy  cut  out  the  inferior  ganglion  of  the  neck  and 
the  hral  ganglion  of  the  thorax  without  causing  suffering  to  the 
animals; lie  also  states  that  the  wound  closed  up  without  being 
followed  by  an  appreciable  alteration  of  function  in  the  parts  to 
which  fdaments  were  distributed  coming  from  these  ganglia.  The 
pbscrvations  of  Lobstein  agree  with  the  foregoing.  On  the  con- 
rary,  Flourens  always  observed,  more  or  less,  signs  of  pain.  In 
Jrachet's  experiments  there  were  sometimes  manifestations  of 
lin,  and  sometimes  none.  Mayer  states  that,  both  when  the  su- 
TJor  cervical  ganglion  was  divided,  and  when  the  solar  plexus 
ax  irritated,  the  animals  gave  distinct  evidences  of  paia,  which 
I  also  confirmed  by  MUller.*  From  these  statements  it  appears 
tut.  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
[nnglia  are  concerned  in  the  production  of  sensation,  motion,  and 
"""iW  properties  which  exist  in  those,  organs,  the  nerves  of  which 
3  ORieny  derived  from  the  great  sympathetic.  But  inasmuch 
I  each  of  the  compound  nerves,  on  passing  from  the  medulla  spi- 
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nidis,  directly  communicates  with  the  ganglia  of  the  great  sympa- 
thetic arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  vertebral  column,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  sentdtive  and  motor  filaments  are  sent  off  fix)m 
these  sources,  and  distributed  with  the  filaments  of  the  great  sym-' 
pathetic.  According  to  this  view,  instead  of  supposing  that  the 
great  sjonpathetic  bestows  several  different  properties,  as  sensa- 
tion, motion,  nutrition,  &;c.,  we  have  the  more  probable  supposi- 
tion that  motion  and  sensation  in  these  parts  are  derived  from  the 
cerebro-spinal  system.*.] 

Of  the  Mechanism^  or  PkjfBioJogical  Explanation  of  Sensations. 

The  physiological  explanation  of  sensations  consists  in  the  more 
or  less  exact  application  of  the  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry  to 
the  physical  properties  of  that  part  of  the  organ  which  is  plac^ 
before  the  nerves,  as  has  been  remarked  in  the  particular  history 
of  each  sensation.  The  moment  we  arrive  at  the  use  of  the  nerves 
in  these  fimctions,  no  farther  explanation  can  be  given.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  adhere  rigorously  to  facts. 

This  consequence,  so  easy  to  deduce,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  perceived  but  by  a  very  small  number  of  authors,  and  even 
in  their  works  it  is  expressed  very  vaguely.  All  have  endeav- 
oured to  explain  the  action  of  the  nerves,  xhe  ancients  consider- 
ed these  organs  as  the  conductors  of  the  animal  spirits.  At  the 
period  when  physidlogy  was  governed  by  mechanical  ideas,  the 
nerves  were  supposed  to  be  vibratory  chords,  although  their  phys- 
ical condition  is  such  as  to  prevent  their  vibration. 

Some  very  intelligent  men  have  supposed  that  the  nerves  were 
conductors,  and  even  the  secretory  organs  of  a  subtle  fluid,  which 
they  have  called  nervous.  According  to  them,  sensations  are 
transmitted  to  the  brain  by  means  of  this  fluid.  At  this  moment, 
when  the  attention  is  directed  towards  the  imponderable  agents, 
this  opinion  has  attracted  numerous  disciples.  I  am  acquainted 
with  men,  who  confer  honour  on  the  age  by  their  genius  and 
learning,  who  are  inclined  to  admit  that  electricity  exerts  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  sensations  and  other  fimctions.     To 

*  Why  should  we  consider  the  great  sympathetic  as  a  nerve  ?  The  ganglions  and  fila- 
ments wnich  pass  from  it  or  lead  to  it  have  no  luialogy  with  the  nerves,  properly  so  called. 
Their  colour,  form,  consistence,  disposition,  structure,  and  chemical  properties  are  all  dif- 
ferent; nor  have  they  any  greater  analogy  in  their  vital  properties.  We  may  scratch  or 
cut  a  ganglion,  or  even  tear  it,  without  the  animal  appearmg  to  be  conscious  of  it.  I  have 
often  made  these  experiments  on  the  ganglions  in  the  necks  of  horses  and  dogs.  Simiter 
operations  performed  on  a  cerebral  nerve  will  produce  the  most  terrific  pain.  We  may 
take  awaudl  the  ganglions  of  the  neck,  and  even  the  first  ganglions  of  the  thorax,  with- 
out any  sensible  derangement  in  the  functions  even  of  those  puts  to  which  we  can  (noa 
them.  What  reason  is  there,  then,  for  considering  the  system  of  ganglions  as  constituting 
a  part  of  the  nervous  system?  Would  it  not  be  more  philosophical,  and  especiallv  more 
UiBful  to  the  future  proves  of  physiologr,  to  acknowledge  that,  at  this  moment,  tne  Qtes 
oC  the  great  sympathetic  are  entirely  unknown  7  We  shall  be  confirmed  in  this  idea  by 
reading  on  the  subject  Every  author  has  some  peculiar  opinions  on  this  point  We  hear, 
t.  #.,  the  ganglions  considered  as  nervous  centres,  small  brains,  collections  of  cinesitioos 
anwhnawt  for  the  nourishment  of  the  nerves,  &c.  If  we  inquire  after  the  proof  by  which 
these  antbon  establish  their  doctrines,  we  are  surprised  not  to  find  any,  but  that  their  aa- 
aertjons  are  mere  fireaks  of  the  imagination.  It  appean  to  me  l|iat  the  functions  of  these 
rfngnlar  organs,  so  intimatelT  coniiected  with  the  nerves,  have  not  yet  been  discovered, 
bat  which  may  become  unveued  to  him  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  mtenogate  nature  br 
and  ingenioua  ezperimenta. 
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preleod  to  explain  the  sensations  by  referring  them  to  certain  vi- 
tal properties,  which  are  called  animal,  perceptive,  relative,  &.C., 
is  to  have  recourse  to  a  most  vicious  mode  of  explanation :  it  is 
only  a  new  way  of  expressing  the  difficulty;  il  by  no  means 
solves  it.  We  shall,  therefore,  class  the  action  of  the  nerves 
among  the  vital  actions,  which,  as  has  been  seen  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  work,  are  not  susceptible  of  explanation  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  science ;  but  that  the  nerves  are  the  agents  for  the 
4ransmis8ion  of  those  impressions  which  ore  received  from  the 
senses,  is  conclusively  demonstrated  by  observation  and  experi- 
ence. 

Thus,  if  a  man  receive  a  wound  which  affects  a  nervous  trunk, 
the  part  to  which  the  nerve  is  distributed  becomes  insensible.  If 
'the  optic  nerve  be  the  one  which  has  suffered,  the  individual  will 
become  blind ;  and  if  tlie  auditory,  deaf.  We  may  produce  these 
effects  at  nny  time  upon  brutes  by  dividing,  or,  even  simply,  by 
compressing  the  nerves.  When  the  compression  is  removed,  the 
ner*'c  b  restored  to  its  sensibility  as  before.  In  man,  as  in  brutes, 
the  wounding  of  a  nerve  produces  severe  pain.  In  a  word,  all 
Ihose  diseases  which  alter,  even  slightly,  the  tissue  of  the  nerves, 
'ftave  n  manifest  influence  upon  their  action,  as  agents  of  sensa- 
■tion. 

Science  has  recently  made  great  progress,  as  respects  the  func- 
tions of  the  nerves :  the  views  formerly  entertained  on  this  sub- 
let have  undergone  an  entire  reform.  The  nerves  are  now  dis- 
■tiiiguished  into  sensible  and  insensible.  The  nerves  of  sensation 
'are  anatomically  distinguishable  by  a  ganglion  situated  near  iheir 
origin.  These  nerves  consist,  IsL  Ofthe  superior  branch  of  the 
■^fiftn  pair,  which  imparts  sensibility  to  the  integument  and  mucous 
ItneraDranes  of  all  the  anterior  part  of  the  head.  ad.  Of  the  nerves 
'■^hich  result  from  the  union  of  tho  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal 
■nerves.  They  impart  sensibility  to  the  skin  of  the  neck,  trunk,  ex- 
^trcmilies,  and  almost  all  the  organs  of  the  breast  and  abdomen, 
•d,  Ofthe  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair,  which  preside  over  the  sen- 
Btbility  of  the  pharynx,  cesophagus,  larynx,  and  stomach.  4th.  Of 
'Ihe  sub-occipital,  or  tenth  pair,  which  presides  over  the  sensibility 
■of  the  posterior  part  of  the  head,  and  a  part  of  the  eslemal  carli- 
*nce  of  the  ear. 

I  have  proved,  by  direct  experiment,  that  if  these  different  nerves 
cut  near  their  origin,  the  parts  to  which  they  are  distributed 
their  sensibility. 
The  nerves  that  may  be  regarded  as  insensible  (though  this  ex- 
Esion  does  not  absolutely  hold  true,  inasmuch  as  among  them 
found  llie  principal  nerves  of  special  sensation,  those  ol  seeing 
id  hearing)  are  the  optic,  olfactory,  and  acoustic.  But  we  have 
Iready  seen  that  these  three  nerves  have  a  special  sensibility, 
"hich  is,  in  great  part,  under  the  influence  of  the  fifth  pair.  The 
lowledge  of  this  mfluence  of  one  nerve  over  the  action  of  others 
new  in  science,  and  is  worthy  the  particular  attention  of  physi- 
loaiats. 
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Many  other  nerves  appear  alio  to  be  destitute  of  sensibility ; 
such  are  the  third»  fourth,  and  six  pairs,  the  portio  dura  of  the  sev- 
enth, with  the  particular  modifications  above  indicated ;  the  hy- 
pc^lossal  nerve,  and  the  anterior  branch  of  all  the  compound 
nerves  which  arise  firom  the  medulla  spinalis.  If  these  nerves  be 
divided,  the  parts  to  which  they  are  distributed  still  preserve  their 
sensibility.  In  man,  in  a  state  of  disease,  when  these  nerves  are 
alone  interested,  many  fiinctions  are  disturbed,  but  the  faculty  of 
sensation  is  not  diminished. 

We  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  utility  of  the  numerous  anastomo- 
ses of  the  nerves ;  nor  do  we  better  understand  the  consequences 
which  re^lt  from  the  communications  between  the  nerves  of  sen- 
sation with  the  ganglions  of  the  great  sympathetic.  The  suppo- 
sitions that  have  been  made  to  explain  their  use  show  sufficiently 
that,  on  this  point,  physiology  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

Thus  far,  we  have  only  spoken  of  the  agents  of  sensation ;  let 
us  next  inquire  respecting  the  phenomenon  itself  describe  its 
principal  characters,  and  point  out  the  most  remarkable. 

Every  sensation,  at  the  moment  when  we  experience  it,  is  re- 
ferred to  an  external  cause.  We  know  that  the  impression  per- 
ceived arises  from  something  that  is  not  a  part  of  ourselves,  or,  as 
some  would  say,  from  the  external  world;  so  that  to  perceive  an 
impression  is  at  the  same  time  to  know,  1st.  That  it  arises  6rom 
some  cause.  2d.  That  this  cause  is  exterior  to  ourselves.*  This 
BurprisiDg  result  is  not  the  isolated  work  of  the  special  organs  of 
sensation ;  it  is  the  first,  as  the  most  important,  of  the  acts  of  the 
understanding,  which  I  call  instinctive,  and,  consequently,  the  prod- 
uct of  the  combined  action  of  the  brain  and  organs  of  the  senses. 
To  conjecture  what  takes  place  in  the  nervous  system  when  we 
experience  a  sensation,  transcends  the  human  understanding. 
Nevertheless,  such  is  our  irresistible  disposition  to  form  images 
wherever  there  is  obscurity,  that  we  imagine  each  sensation  as 
resulting  from  the  successive,  but  very  rapid,  development  of  a 
certain  number  of  phenomena.  Thus,  in  every  sensation  there  is 
supposed  to  be  the  following  acts :  1st  The  action  of  the  cause 

9K)n  the  sense.  2d.  The  action  of  the  nerve  to  transmit  it  9d. 
he  impression  received  by  the  cerebral  centre.  4th.  The  in- 
stinctive reaction,  which  informs  us  that  the  cause  of  the  sensation 
is  exterior  to  us ;  often  at  a  considerable  distance,  having  as  an 
intermediate  agent  air,  light,  or  heat  Such  is  the  image  or  idea 
that  metaphysicians  have  formed  of  every  complete  sensation/  to 
which  some  of  our  most  learned  ideologists  have  recently  conse- 
crated the  word  perception. 

But  is  this  very  nice  analysis,  by  which  a  sensation  is  divided 
into  so  many  elements,  real  ?  Is  it  possible  to  prove,  physiologi- 
cally, these  successive  acts  in  an  instantaneous  phenomenon,  and 
that  the  simplest  known  ?  Does  not  the  mina,  impatient  of  doubt 
in  proportion  to  our  ignorance,  impose  upon  itself  this  analytical 

*  Wt  here  leftr  to  aensatioiis,  projpeily  to  called,  and  not  to  internal  sensations,  whidi 
hereafter  wiU  be  examined  in  this  point  of  view. 
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lumance,  as  in  many  oilier  instances  we  mask  our  ignorance 
["with  the  mere  appearance  of  truth  1     According  to  the  experi- 
I  Bteolal  method  that  we  hope  always  1o  pursue  in  these  investiga- 
I  tions,  the  sensation,  and,  consequently,  its  relations  with  the  exte- 
rior cause,  are  to  us  a  singular  phenomenon,  the  same  and  indi- 
visible as  respects  Ume  or  separate  acts.     It  is  not  less  possible 
that  the  nervous  system  perceives  at  its  surface  tliaa  its  centre. 

The  same  instinct  which  mduces  us  to  place  the  cause  of  our 
sensations  exterior  to  ourselves,  leads  us  also  to  inquire,  what  is 
this  cause,  and  what  are  its  characters  ?  To  arrive  immediately 
at  tliis  knowledge  constitutes  oue  of  our  most  urgent  desires  and 
most  vivid  pleasures.  When,  by  a  concurrence  of  circum stances, 
or  from  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  our  sensation,  it  is  impossible  to 
recognise  it,  we  feel  anxiety,  and  make  great  efforts  for  this  pur- 
x>se  ;  and  when  we  accomplish  it,  we  experience  great  satisfac- 
tion. 

Sensations  are  either  vivid  or  weak.  The  first  time  a  body 
acts  upon  our  senses,  the  impression  produced  is  generally  vivid. 
3'he  vivacity  of  the  impression  diminishes,  if  the  action  of  the  body 
e  frequently  repeated,  and,  at  last,  it  is  scarcely  perceived.  This 
tct  la  expressed  when  we  say  that  habit  bhtnts  our  feelings.  The 
xiflleQce  of  man  being,  as  it  were,  measured  out  by  the  vivacity 
^f  his  scnsatioDS,  he  is  induced  to  seek  continually  for  new  im- 
Jtresaions,  which  arc  always  tlie  most  vivid ;  hence  his  incunstan- 
ly,  inquietude,  and  ennui,  if  he  remain  long  exposed  to  the  same 
auses  of  sensation. 
We  poMCBs  the  power  of  rendering  our  sensations  more  vivid 
#nd  distinct.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  dispose  the  organ  of  sense  in 
t  most  iavourable  manner,  we  receive  but  a  small  number  of 
PBDSations  at  a  time,  and  we  direct  all  our  attention  to  them ;  thus 
•rises  the  imjwrtant  diderencc  between  seeing  and  examining, 
bearing  and  hstenlng,  the  common  exercise  of  the  sense  of  smell, 
and  snulhng.  ikc  Nature  lias  also  given  us  tlic  power  of  dimin- 
ishing our  sensations.  Thus  we  draw  down  the  eyebrows,  and 
elose  the  eyelids,  when  the  impression  produced  by  the  light  is 
loo  vivid :  we  breathe  tlirough  the  mouth  when  we  wish  to  dimin- 
ish the  effect  of  a  strong  odour.  &c. 

.  The  different  sensations  also  direct,  asssl,  modify,  and  may 
•Ten  mislead  each  other.  Smell  seems  to  be  the  sentinel  and 
yifide  to  taste,  and  taste,  in  its  turn,  exerts  a  powerM  influence 
Tver  smell.  Smell  may  exercise  its  functions  separately  from 
e  of  taste,  but  the  reverse  cannot  be  always  done,  as  the  ali- 
•ata  and  drinks  cannot  pass  into  the  mouth  without  acting,  more 
r  less,  ujwn  the  nose ;  whenever  their  taste  is  very  disagreeable, 
Ibeir  odour  soon  becomes  so :  again,  those  aliments,  the  odour  of 
trhicb  is  most  unpleasant,  soon  loose  this  quality  when  the  taste 
Tery  vehemently  desires  ihem.* 

-    Vfe  know,  from  numerous  observations,  that  the  vivacity  of  the 
s  received  by  the  senses  is  increased  by  the  loss  of  one 
*  Ckbuui. 
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m  understand  ihe  number  of  days,  lliey  inclined  liis  head  upon 
B  hand,  as  a  sign  that  he  would  sleep  bo  many  nights  before  the 
■ent  would  happen.  They  testified  their  approbation  by  caress- 
big  liim,  their  dissatisfaction  by  tapping  him  a  htlle  sharply.  He 
Was  much  gratified  by  tlie  caresses  of  his  parents;  be  loved 
foung  infants,  and  was  fond  of  holding  them  in  his  arms.  He 
ras  naturally  kind  and  inoffensive,  but  nis  temper  was  not  equal. 

Bjmetinies  he  was  pleased  to  have  persons  play  with  him,  and 
ughed  heartily,     Ono  of  his  favourite  amusements  was  to  shut 
tome  one  in  n  chamber,  or  in  the  stable.     If  he  was  opposed 
hiuch,  he  uttered  very  disagreeable  cries.     He  appeared  general- 
contented. 

He  possessed  ctvu'agei  naturally,  but  acted  prudently.  One 
ly,  ho  found  in  his  way  a  narrow  wooden  bridge,  which  passed 
jftrer  a  stream  near  his  father's  house.  He  got  on  his  hands  and 
;es  to  pass  it.  His  father,  in  order  to  intimidate  him,  sent  a 
n  to  push  him  into  the  water,  at  a  place  where  there  was  no 
iger,  and  to  take  him  out  ioimediateiy.  This  lesson  produced 
desired  effect ;  he  never  went  to  the  bridge  again.  Some 
lars  afterward,  he  recollected  this  punishment.  One  day,  lus  Ut- 
!  companion  having  displeased,  him  while  they  were  playing  lo- 
fthcr  in  a  boat  secured  to  the  bank  of  the  stream,  he  plunged 
m  in,  and  then  drew  him  out. 

[The  following  case,  reported  by  Dr.  Howe,  of  Boston,  tumisheB 
r  number  of  still  more  striking  physiological  and  psychological 
isulls. 

Laura  Bridgman  was  born  in  New-Hampshire,  December  21al, 
[B'29.  Her  health  was  very  infirm,  being  subject  to  fits  until  she 
''as  a  year  and  a  half  old.  After  a  temporary  improvement, 
le  was  attacked  by  a  severe  disease,  the  consequence  of  which 
Rks  destruction  of  the  organs  of  hearing  and  vision,  and  conline- 
at  to  her  room,  and  cniefly  to  her  bed,  for  nearly  two  years. 
soon  as  her  health  was  restored  and  she  was  enabled  to  walk 
lut,  she  gave  strong  indications  of  intelligence  and  warm  af- 
ictious,  though  the  means  of  communication  with  her  were  very 
itod.     She  could  only  be  lold  to  go  to  a  place  by  being  pushed, 

0  come  lo  one  by  drawing  her ;  patting  ner  gently  on  the  head 
dicated  approbation ;  on  the  back,  disapprobation.     In  October, 

"17,  then  agod  about  eight  years,  she  was  brougiit  to  Boston 

1  placed  in  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  under  the  care 
its  philanthropic  director.  Dr.  Howe,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 

the  interesting  developments  which  mark  this  extraordinary 
For  a  time,  she  seemed  bewildered,  and  it  was  thought 
,t  to  wait  for  about  two  weeks,  until  she  could  become  fa- 
E&uized  with  her  kind  teacher  and  friend,  and  her  new  locality, 
'ore  making  any  systemalic  attempt  to  develop  her  faculties 
education. 

"There  were,"  says  Dr.  Howe,  "two  ways  to  be  adopted:  either 
biHld  up  a  language  of  signs,  on  the  basis  of  the  nalural  lan- 
—  wluch  she  had  already  commenced ;  or  lo  teach  lier  the 
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purely  arbknury  language  in  common  use,  i.  e.,  to  give  her  a 
momedge  of  letteis,  by  combination  of  which  she  mij^ht  express 
her  idea  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  existence  of  anythmg.  The 
firnner  would  have  been  easy,  but  very  ineffectual;  the  latter 
seemed  very  difficult,  but,  if  accomplished,  very  efl^tuaL  I  de* 
termined,  therefore,  to  try  the  latter." 

The  results  of  this  attempt  have  been  funudied  by  Dr.  Howe 
m  the  annual  reports  of  the  trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  from  that  time  to  the  last 
annual  report,  1842,  from  which  the  present  account  is  extracted. 

The  &rsi  experiments  were  taking  articles  in  ccnnmon  use,  as 
spoons,  knives,  keys,  &c.,  and  pasting  upon  them  labels  of  their 
names  in  raised  letters,  as  used  tor  the Iblind.  «She  soon  learned  to 
distinguish  that  the  crooked  lines  upon  the  spoon  differed  from  those 
upon  the  key.  Then  the  labels  were  detached,  and  she  showed 
her  perception  of  their  relation  by  placing  the  label  key  upon  the 
key,  and  spoon  upon  the  spoon,  it  was  evident,  however,  that  the 
only  intellectual  exercise  was  that  of  imitation  and  memory.  At 
last,  instead  of  labels,  the  individual  letters,  on  detached  pieces  of 
paper,  were  given  to  her.  They  were  arranged  side  by  side  so 
as  to  spell  spoony  key^  &c  They  were  nuxed  up,  and  she  was 
desired,  by  a  sign,  to  arrange  them  herself^  which  she  did. 

Heretofore,  says  Dr.  Howe,  the  process  had  heesa  mechanic^, 
and  the  success  about  as  great  as  teaching  a  very  docile  dog  a 
variety  of  tricks.  The  poor  child  had  sat  in  mute  amazement,  and 
patiently  imitated  everything  her  teacher  did ;  but  now  the  truth 
Degan  to  flash  upon  her ;  her  intellect  began  to  work ;  she  per- 
ceived that  there  was  a  way  by  which  she  could  herself  make  up 
a  sign  of  anything  that  was  in  her  own  mind,  and  communicate  it 
to  another  mind.  It  was  no  longer  the  act  of  a  dog  or  parrot, 
but  that  of  a  reasoning  spirit,  eagerly  seizing  upon  a  new  unk  of 
union  with  other  spirits  of  its  kmd.  I  could,  says  he,  almost  fix 
upon  the  moment  when  this  truth  dawned  upon  her  and  spread 
its  light  over  her  countenance.  This,  though  briefly  told,  required 
many  weeks  of  patient  and  persevering  effort  on  the  part  of  her 
kind  teacher.  From  this  moment,  says  he,  I  perceived  that  the 
great  obstacle  was  overcome,  and  that  henceforward  nothing  but 
plain  and  persevering  exertion  would  be  necessary. 

He  next  procured  a  set  of  metal  t)rpes  with  the  letters  of  tiie 
alphabet,  and  a  board  into  which  they  might  be  conveniently  set, 
and  thus  she  could  arrange  the  letters  of  me  few  words  she  knew 
and  read  them,  which  she  appeared  to  do  with  great  pleasure. 
After  weeks  of  persevering  instruction  with  this  apparatus,  until 
she  had  acquirecf  an  extensive  vocabulary,  this  cumbrous  arrange- 
ment was  laid  aside,  and  the  manual  alphabet  of  deaf  mutes 
taught  her  in  its  place.  This  she  accomplished  speedily  and 
easily,  for  her  intellect  had  begun  to  work  in  aid  of  her  teacher, 
and  her  projoress  was  very  rapid.  The  manner  of  proceadii^ 
was  thus.  The  teacher  gave  her  a  new  object,  e.  ^.,  apencii ; 
first,  he  let  her  examine  it,  and  get  an  idea  of  its  use.     Ttieo  he 
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taught  Iier  how  to  spell  it,  by  makincf  the  signs  for  the  letters  with 
iter  own  lingers^  "The  child,"  sayalie,  "grasps  her  hand,  and  feels 
of  her  lingers,  as  the  diOereal  lettors  are  fonned — she  turDs  her  head 
a  little  on  one  side,  like  a  person  listening  closely — her  lips  arc 
apart — she  seem»  scarcely  to  breathe — and  her  countenance,  at 
first  anxious,  gradually  changes  to  a  smile  as  she  comprehends 
the  lesson.  She  then  holds  up  her  tiny  fingers  and  spells  the  word 
the  manual  alphabet ;  next  she  lakes  her  types  and  arranges 
the  letters ;  and  last,  to  make  sure  tltat  she  is  right,  she  takes  the 
whole  of  the  types  composing  the  word,  and  places  them  upon  or 
in  contact  with  the  pencil  or  other  object. 

"  The  whole  of  the  succeeding  year  was  passed  in  gratifying 

tr  eager  inquiries  for  the  names  ot'  every  object  which  she  could 

lossibly  hanale ;  in  exercising  her  in  the  use  of  the  manual  alpha- 

icl ;  in  extending,  in  every  possible  way,  her  knowledge  ot  the 

^ysical  relations  of  things;  and  in  proper  care  of  her  health." 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  a  report  of  her  case  was  made,  from 
vhich  tlie  following  is  an  extract : 

"  It  has  been  ascertained,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that 
le  cannot  see  a  ray  of  light,  cannot  hear  the  least  sound,  and 
never  exercises  her  sense  of  smell,  if  she  has  any.    Thus  her 
Hiind  dwells  in  darkness  and  stillness,  aB  profound  as  that  of  a 
closed  tomb  at  midnight.     Of  beautiful  sights,  and  sweet  sounds, 
and  pleasant  odours,  she  has  no  conception;  nevertheless,  she 
«ecms  as  happy  and  playful  as  a  bird  or  a  Iamb ;  and  the  employ- 
ment of  her  intellectual  faculties,  or  acquirement  of  a  new  idea, 
"  vea  her  a  vivid  pleasure,  which  is  plainly  marked  in  her  exprca- 
vc  features.     She  never  soems  to  repine,  but  has  all  the  buoy- 
ancy and  guyely  of  childhood.     She  is  fond  of  fun  and  frolic,  and, 
vlten  playing  with  the  rest  of  the  children,  her  shi^  laugh  sounds 
loudest  of  the  group. 

"  When  left  alone,  she  seems  very  happy  if  she  has  her  knitting 
or  sewing,  and  will  busy  herself  for  hours ;  if  she  has  no  occupa- 
tion, she  evidently  amuses  herself  by  imaginary  dialogues,  or  by 
recalling  past  impressions ;  she  counts  wim  her  fingers,  or  spells 
ut  names  of  things  wliich  she  has  recently  learned  in  the  manual 
Iphabet  of  the  deaf  mutes.     In  this  lonely  self-communion,  she 
tm»  to  reason,  reflect,  and  argue  :  if  she  spells  a  word  wrong 
■'i  the  fingers  of  her  right  hand,  she  instantly  strikes  it  with  her 
as  her  teacher  does,  in  sign  of  disapprobation ;  if  right,  then 
pots  herself  upon  the  head,  and  looks  pleased.     She  sometimes 
purposely  spells  a  word  wrong  with  the  left  hand,  looks  roguish 
fer  a  moment  and  laughs,  and  then  with  the  right  hand  strikes  the 
left,  as  if  to  correct  it. 

During  the  year,  she  has  attained  great  dexterity  in  the  use 
«f  the  manual  alphabet  of  the  deaf  mutes,  and  she  spells  out  the 
words  Olid  sentences  which  she  knows  so  fast  and  so  deftly,  that 
only  thoBO  accustomed  to  tliis  language  can  follow  with  the  eye 
the  mpid  motions  of  her  Ibgcrs. 

"But  wonderful  as  is  the  rapidity  with  which  she  writes  ber 
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thoughts  upon  the  air,  still  more  so  is  the  ease  and  accuracy  with 
whidb  she  reads  the  words  thus  written  by  another,  grasping  their 
hands  in  hers,  and  following;  every  movement  of  their  nngers,  as 
letter  after  letter  conveys  their  meaning  to  her  mind.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  she  converses  with  her  blind  playmates ;  and  nothing 
can  more  forcibly  show  the  powqf  of  mmd  in  forcing  matter  to 
its  purpose  than  a  meeting  between  them ;  for,  if  great  talent  and 
skill  are  necessary  for  two  pantomimes  to  paint  their  thoughts  and 
fiselings  by  the  movements  of  the  body  and  the  expression  of  the 
countenance,  how  much  greater  the  difficulty  when  darkness 
shrouds  them  both,  and  the  one  can  hear  no  sound  I 

^When  Laura  is  walking  through  a  passage-way,  with  her 
hands  spread  before  her,  sheknows  instantly  every  one  she  meets, 
and  passes  them  with  a  sign  of  recognition ;  but  if  it  be  a  girl  of 
her  own  a^,  and  especiaUy  if  one  of  her  favourites,  thete  is  in- 
stantly a  bright  smile  of  recognition  and  a  twining  of  arms,  a 
grasping  of  hands  and  a  swift  telegraphing  upon  the  tiny  fingers, 
whose  rapid  evolutions  convey  the  thoughts  and  feelings  fix)m  the 
outposts  of  one  mind  to  those  of  the  other.  There  are  (questions 
and  answers,  exchanges  of  joy  or  sorrow ;  there  are  kissings  and 
partings,  just  as  between  little  children  vnih  all  their  senses. 

**  During  this  year,  and  six  months  after  she  had  left  home,  her 
mother  came  to  visit  her,  and  the  scene  of  their  meeting  was  an 
interesting  one. 

''The  mother  stood  some  time  gazing  with  overflowing  eyes 
upon  her  unfortunate  child,  who,  all  unconscious  of  her  presence, 
was  playing  about  the  room.  Presently  Laura  ran  against  her, 
and  at  once  began  feeling  of  her  hands,  examining  her  dress,  and 
trying  to  find  out  if  she  knew  her ;  but,  not  succeeding  in  this, 
she  turned  awi|r  as  from  a  stranger,  and  the  poor  woman  could 
not  conceal  the  pang  she  felt  at  finding  that  her  beloved  child  did 
not  know  her. 

^  She  then  gave  Laura  a  string  of  beads  which  she.used  to  wear 
at  home,  which  were  recomised  by  the  child  at  once,  who,  with 
much  joy,  put  them  around  her  neck,  and  sought  me  eagerly,  to 
say  she  understood  the  string  was  from  her  home. 

"  The  mother  now  tried  to  caress  her,  but  poor  Laura  repelled 
her,  preferring  to  be  with  her  acquaintances. 

"  Another  article  fi-om  home  was  now  ffiven  her,  and  she  began 
to  look  much  interested ;  she  examined  the  stranger  much  closer, 
and  gave  me  to  understand  that  she  knew  she  came  from  Han- 
over ;  she  even  endured  her  caresses,  but  would  leave  her  with 
indiflference  at  the  slightest  signal.  The  distress  of  the  mother 
was  now  painful  to  behold ;  for,  although  she  had  feared  that  she 
should  not  be  recognised,  the  painful  reality  of  being  treated  with 
cold  indifference  by  a  darling  child  was  too  much  for  woman's 
nature  to  bear. 

**  After  a  while,  on  the  mother  taking  hold  of  her  again,  a  vague 
idea  seemed  to  flit  across  Laura's  mind  that  this  could  not  be  a 
stranger ;  she  therefore  felt  of  her  hands  very  eagerly,  while  her 
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untenancc  assumed  an  expressioD  of  intense  inteiesl :  sKe  be- 
Tfif  very  paJe,  and  then  suddenly  red  ;  hope  seemed  struggling 
with  doubt  and  anxiety,  and  never  were  contending  emotions 
^are  atrongly  painted  u[K>n  the  human  tace.  At  this  nioraent  of 
minfiil  uncertainty,  the  mother  drew  her  close  to  her  side  and 
assed  her  fondly,  when  at  once  the  truth  Hashed  upon  t)ie  child, 
kud  all  mistrust  and  uixiety  disappeared  from  her  face,  as,  with 
^  expression  of  exceeding  joy,  she  eagerly  nestled  to  the  bosom 
jS  her  parent,  and  yielded  herself  to  her  fond  embraces. 

"  After  this  the  beads  were  all  unheede<l ;  the  playthings  which 
Pere  offered  to  her  wece  utterly  disregarded ;  her  playmates,  for 
Irhom,  but  a  moment  before,  she  gladly  left  the  stranger,  now 
rainly  strove  to  pull  her  Irom  her  mother ;  and  though  sTie  yield- 
id  her  usual  instantaneous  obedience  to  mv  signal  to  follow  me, 
t  was  evidentJy  with  painful  reluctance.  She  clung  close  to  me. 
9  if  bewildered  and  tearful;  and  when,  after  a  moment,  I  took 
er  to  her  mother,  she  sprang  to  her  arms  and  clung  to  her  with 
igerjoy. 

*•  Having  acquired  the  use  of  substantives,  adjectives,  verba, 
,Kposilious,  anil  conjunctions,  it  was  thought  time  to  make  the 
Kperiment  of  trying  to  teach  her  to  write,  and  to  show  her  that 
he  might  communicate  her  ideas  lo  persons  not  in  contact  with 
sr. 

"  It  was  amusing  to  witness  the  mule  amazement  with  which 
le  submitted  to  tlie  process,  the  docility  with  which  slio  imitated 
fery  moUon,  and  tlie  perseverance  with  which  she  moved  her 
encil  over  and  over  again  in  the  same  track)  until  she  could  form 
le  letter.  But  when  at  last  the  idea  dawned  upon  her  that,  by 
tig  mysterious  process,  she  could  make  other  people  understand 
rhat  she  thought,  her  joy  was  boundless. 

"  Never  did  a  child  apply  more  eagerly  and  joyfully  to  any 
uk  than  she  did  to  this ;  and  in  a  few  months  slie  could  make 
rvery  letter  distinctly,  and  separate  words  from  each  other ;  and 
be  actually  wrote,  unaided,  a  legible  letter  lo  her  mother,  in 
iphich  she  expressed  the  idea  of  her  being  well,  and  of  her  exped- 
ition of  going  home  in  a  few  weeks.     It  was,  indeed,  a  very  rude 
od  imperfect  letter,  couched  in  the  language  which  a  prattling 
Bfant  would  use;  still  it  shadowed  fortn,  and  expressed  to  her 
pother,  the  ideas  that  were  passing  in  her  own  mind. 
.  "  She  is  familiar  with  the  processes  of  addition  and  subtraction 
K  Binall  numbers.    Subtraction  of  one  number  from  another  puz- 
led  her  for  a  time,  but  by  tlie  help  of  objects  she  accomplished 
L    Sh«  can  count  and  conceive  objects  to  about  one  hundred  in 
iber ;  to  express  an  indefinitely  great  number,  or  more  than 
c«R  count,  she  says  hundred.     If  slie  thought  a  friend  was  to 
absent  many  years,  she  would  say  will  come  hundred  Sunday*, 
Vkeuiing  weeks.     She  is  pretty  accurate  in  meaBUring  lime,  and 
IS  Id  have  an  intuitive  tendency  to  do  it.     Unaided  by  the 
of  night  and  day.  by  the  light,  or  the  sound  of  any  time- 
she  nevertheless  mvidcs  time  pretty  accurately. 
R 
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^  With  the  days  of  the  week,  and  the  week  itself  as  a  whole 
she  is  perfectly  Kimiliar :  for  instance,  if  asked  what  day  v^  it 
be  in  nfteen  days  more,  she  readily  names  the  day  of  the  week. 
The  day  she  divides  by  the  commencement  and  end  of  school,  by. 
the  recesses,  and  by  the  arrival  of  meal  times. 

•*  Those  persons  who  hold  that  the  capacity  of  perceiving  and 
measuring  the  lapse  of  time  is  an  innate  and  distinct  faculty  of  the 
mind,  may  deem  it  an  important  fact  that  Laura  evidently  can 
measure  time  so  accurately  as  to  distinguish  between  a  half  and 
whole  note  of  music. 

*'  Her  judgment  of  distances  and  of  relations  of  place  is  very 
accurate.  She  will  rise  from  her  seat,  go  straight  towards  a  door, 
put  out  her  hand  just  at  the  right  time,  and  grasp  the  handle  with 
precision." 

These  extracts  from  former  reports  bring  down  the  history 
of  her  instruction  to  the  commencement  of  the  year  1840,  when 
she  had  been  two  years  and  two  months  under  instruction. 

In  the  next  Annual  Report,  for  1841,  she  is  stated  to  be  eleven 
years  of  age,  in  good  health.  There  was  still  no  indication  of  her 
perceiving  light  or  sound,  with,  perhaps,  some  slight  but  not  es- 
sential improvement  in  the  sense  of  smell.  The  touch  had  evi- 
dently improved  in  acuteness. 

"Her  mental  perceptions,  resulting  from  sensation,  are  much 
more  rapid  than  they  were,  for  she  now  perceives,  by  the  slight- 
est touch,  qualities  and  conditions  of  things  similar  to  those  she 
had  formerly  to  feel  long  and  carefully  lor.  So  with  persons: 
she  recognises  her  acquaintances  in  an  instant,  by  touching  their 
hands  or  their  dress ;  and  there  are  probably  fifty  individuals  who, 
if  they  should  stand  in  a  row,  and  hold  out  each  a  hand  to  her, 
would  be  recognised  by  that  alone. 

**  The  memory  of  these  sensations  is  very  vivid,  and  she  will 
readily  recognise  a  person  whom  she  has  once  thus  touched. 
Many  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  noticed ;  such  as  a  person  sha- 
king hands  with  her,  and  making  a  peculiar  pressure  with  one 
finger,  and  repeating  this  on  his  second  visit,  after  a  lapse  of  many 
months,  being  instantly  known  by  her.  She  has  been  known  to 
recognise  persons  whom  she  had  thus  simply  shaken  hands  with 
but  once,  after  a  lapse  of  six  months. 

"  The  moral  qualities  of  her  nature  have  also  developed  them- 
selves more  clearly.  She  is  remarkably  correct  in  her  deport- 
ment, and  few  children  of  her  age  evince  so  much  sense  of  pro- 
priety in  regard  to  appearance.  Never,  by  any  possibility,  is  she 
seen  out  of  her  room  with  her  dress  disordered ;  and  if,  by  chance, 
any  spot  of  dirt  is  pointed  out  to  her  on  her  person,  or  any  Uttle 
rent  in  her  dress,  she  discovers  a  sense  of  shame,  and  hastens  to 
remove  it. 

"  She  is  never  discovered  in  an  attitude  or  an  action  at  which 
the  most  fastidious  would  revolt,  but  is  remarkable  for  neatness, 
'Order,  and  propriety. 

"  There  is  one  fact  which  is  hard  to  explain  in  any  way ;  it  is 
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the  diflFerence  of  her  deportment  to  persons  of  different  sex.  This 
was  observable  when  she  was  only  seven  years  old.  She  is  very 
affectionate,  and  when  with  her  friends  of  her  own  sex  she  is  con- 
stantly clinfi[ing  to  them,  and  often  kissing  and  caressing  them; 
and  when  she  meets  with  strange  ladies  she  very  soon  becdhies 
familiar,  examines  very  freely  their  dress,  and  readily  allows  them 
to  caress  her  ;  but  with  those  of  the  other  sex,  it  is  entirely  differ- 
ent, and  she  repels  every  approach  to  familiarity.  She  is  attach- 
ed, indeed,  to  some,  and  is  fond  of  being  with  them ;  but  she  will 
not  sit  upon  their. knee,  for  instance,  or  allow  them  to  take  her 
around  the  waist,  or  submit  to  those  innocent  familiarities,  which 
it  is  common  to  take  with  children  of  her  age. 

"  She  seems  to  have  also  a  remarkable  degree  of  conscientious- 
ness, for  one  of  her  age ;  she  respects  the  rights  of  others,  and  will 
insist  upon  her  own. 

**  She  is  fond  of  acquiring  property,  and  seems  to  have  an  idea 
of  ownership  of  things  which  she  has  long  since  laid  aside  and  no 
longer  uses.  She  has  never  been  known  to  take  anything  belong- 
ing to  another,  and  never,  but  in  one- or  two  instances,  to  tell  a 
fa&ehood,  and  then  only  under  strong  temptation. 

"  It  has  been  remarked,  in  former  reports,  that  she  can  distin- 
guish different  degrees  of  intellect  in  others,  and  that  she  soon  re- 
Sarded,  almost  with  contempt,  a  new-comer,  when,  after  a  few 
ays,  she  discovered  her  weakness  of  mind.  This  unamiable  part 
of  ner  character  has  been  more  strongly  developed  during  the  past 
year. 

"  She  chooses  for  her  friends  and  companions  those  children 
who  are  intelligent,  and  can  talk  best  with  her ;  and  she  evident- 
ly dislikes  to  be  with  those  who  are  deficient  in  intellect,  unless, 
indeed,  she  can  make  them  serve  her  purposes,  which  she  is  evi- 
dently inclined  to  do.  She  takes  advantage  of  them,  and  makes 
them  wait  upon  her,  in  a  manner  that  she  knows  she  could  not 
exact  of  others,  and,  in  various  ways,  she  shows  her  Saxon  blood. 

"  She  is  fond  of  having  other  children  noticed  and  caressed  by 
the  teachers  and  those  whom  she  respects ;  but  this  must  not  be 
carried  too  far,  or  she  becomes  jealous.  She  wants  to  have  her 
share,  which,  if  not  the  lion's,  is  the  greater  part ;  and  if  she  does 
not  get  it,  she  says,  *  My  mother  will  love  me.' 

**  Her  tendency  to  imitation  is  so  strong,  that  it  leads  her  to  ac- 
tions which  must  be  entirely-  incomprehensible  to  her,  and  which 
can  give  her  no  other  pleasure  than  the  gratification  of  an  internal 
^  fiuMilty.  She  has  been  known  to  sit  for  half  an  hour,  holding  a 
lKX>k  before  her  sightless  eyes,  and  moving  her  lips,  as  she  has  ob- 
served seeing  people  do,  when  reading. 

"She  one  day  pretended  that  her  doll  was  sick,  and  went 
through  all  the  motions  of  tending  it  and  giving  it  medicine ;  she 
then  put  it  carefully  to  bed,  and  placed  a  bottle  of  hot  water  to  its 
feet,  mughing  all  the  time  n^pst  heartily.  When  I  came  home,  she 
ingisted  upon  my  going  to  see  it  ana  feel  its  pulse ;  and  when  I 
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told  her  to  put  a  blister  to  its  back,  Ae  seemed  to  enjoj  it  tanW' 
zingly,  and  almost  screamed  with  delight 

*'Her  social  feelings  and  her  afiections  are  rery  strong;  and 
when  she  is  sitting  at  work,  or  at  her  studies,  by  the  Kde  of  one 
of  her  little  firienoB,  she  will  break  off  from  hei  task  every  few 
moments  to  hug  and  kiss  them,  with  an  earnestness  and  warmth 
that  is  touching  to  behold. 

^  Wh^n  left  alone,  she  occufHes,  and  afrpareBtly  amuses  herself 
and  seems  quite  contented ;  and  so  strong  seems  to  be  the  natural 
tendency  of  thought  to  put  on  the  garb  ol  language,  that  she  ofteD 
soliloquizes  in  the^n^er  langu€igey  slow  asd  tedious  as  it  is.  But 
it  is  only  when  alone  that  she  is  quiet,  for  if  she  becomes  sensible 
of  the  presence  of  any  one  near  ner,  she  is  restless  until  she  can 
sit  close  beside  them,  hold  their  hand,  and  conrerse  with  them  by 
signs. 

^  She  does  not  cry  from  vexation  and  diimppointment,  like  other 
cliildren,  but  only  from  grief.  If  she  receives  a  blow  by  accident, 
or  hurts  herself,  she  laughs  and  jinnps  about,  as  if  trying  to  drown 
the  pain  by  muscular  action*  If  the  pain  is  severe,  she  does  not' 
go  to  her  teachers  or  companions  for  sympaUiy,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, tries  to  get  away  by  herself,  and  them  seems  to  give  vent 
to  a  feeling  of  spite,  by  throwing  herself  about  violently  and 
roughly  handling  whatever  she  gets  hold  of. 

"Twice  only  nave  tears  been  drawn  from  her  by  the  severity 
of  pain,  and  then  she  ran  away,  as  if  ashamed  of  crying  for  an 
accidental  injury ;  but  the  fountain  of  her  tears  is  by  no  means 
dried  up,  as  is  seen  when  her  companions  are  in  psdn  or  her 
teacher  is  grieved. 

"  In  her  intellectual  character,  it  is  pleasing  to  observe  an  in- 
satiable thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a  quick  perception  of  the  rela- 
tions of  things.  In  her  moral  character,  it  is  beautiful  to  behold 
her  continual  gladness,  her  keen  enjoyment  of  existence,  her  eX" 
pansive  love,  her  unhesitating  confidence,  her  sympathy  with  suf- 
fering, her  conscientiousness,  truthfulness,  and  hopefulness.'* 

Her  ideas  of  death  are  interesting.  It  appears  that,  before  be- 
ing brought  to  the  institution,  she  had  been  taken  to  a  funeral,  and 
touched  a  dead  body. 

"  She  was  acquainted  with  two  little  girls^  sisters,  in  Cambridge, 
Adeline  and  Elizabeth.  Adeline  died  during  the  year  before  lastr 
Not  long  since,  in  giving  her  a  lesson  in  geography,  her  teacher 
began  to  describe  Cambridge ;  the  mention  of  Cambridge  called 
up  a  new  subject,  and  she  asked,  ^Did  you  see  Adeline  in  hoxV 
I  answered.  Yes.  *  She  was  very  cold,  and  not  smooth ;  ground 
made  her  i^oughJ  I  tried  to  change  the  subject  here,  but  it  was 
in  vain;  she  wished  to  know  how  long  the  box  was,  &c. ;  she 
said,  ^  Drew  told  me  about  Adeline;  did  she  fed?  did  Elizabeik 
cry  and  feel  sick  1  I  did  not  cry^  because  I  did  not  think  nmck 
about  itJ  She  then  drew  in  her  hands  shudderingly,  as  if  cokL 
I  asked  her  what  was  the  matter.  She  said,  ^  /  thought  about 
(how)  /  was  afraid  to  feel  of  dead  man  before  I  came  bercy  when  I 
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Hfc  KUic  girt  with  my  mother  ;  I  felt  of  dead  head's  eyes  and 
0!  f  thought  it  wax  mau'M;  I  did  not  know.'  Now,  it  is  im- 
sossiblc  ibat  taiy  one  could  have  said  Knythtng  to  her  oa  the  sub- 
BCt ;  she  couM  not  know  whether  tlie  state  the  man  was  in  was 
emporary  or  lasting ;  she  knew  only  that  there  was  a  human  be- 
'ngi  once  moving  and  breathing  like  herself,  but  now  confined  in 
1  cof&n,  cold,  and  still,  and  stiS',  in  a  stAte  which  she  could  not 
mprehend,  but  which  nature  made  her  recoil  from. 
"  Duriag  the  past  year,  she  ail  at  once  refused  to  eat  iiicat,  and 
being  asked  why,  she  said, '  Because  it  is  dead.'  I  pushed  the  in- 
|uiry,  and  found  she  had  been  in  the  kitchen  and  felt  of  a  dead 
irkey,  from  which  she  suddenly  recoiled.  She  continued  disin- 
lincd  to  eat  flesh  for  some  weeks,  but  gradually  she  came  to  her 

Bpelite  again;  and  now,  although  she  understands  that  fowls, 
sep,  calvcji,  &c.,  are  killed  to  furnish  meat,  she  eais  it  with 
KUsfa." 

We  may  conclude  firom  these  cases,  though  vision  and  hearing 
Inmiah  maay  facts  to  the  understanding,  still  that  it  may  attain 
KMisiderable  development  without  their  aid. 

There  is  another  singular  and  unexpected  result  lately  "ibserv 
id.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  at  the  period  of  birth,  the  senses 
•C(  with  little  skill ;  they  are  gradually  developed  by  eitercise, 
and  at  the  age  of  a  year,  the  infant  has  nearly  the  complete  en- 
joyment of  all  his  senses.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  certain 
riiysical  causes  prevent  the  development  of  one  of  the  senses,  and 
his  moat  frequently  occurs  to  hearing.  If  these  causes  are  of  a 
tature  to  remain  long,  the  individual  loses  all  idea  of  sound,  as  in 
deaf  mutes  from  birth,  h  has  been  long  supposed  that,  if  the 
obstacle  to  hearing  in  such  cases  could  be  removed,  the  individu- 
y  Would  be  situated  like  a  new-bom  child,  and  that  the  hearing 
irould  become  gradually  developed  by  use  as  in  other  persons. 
■nd  that  if  he  had  attained  an  age  that  rendered  him  capable  of 
reflection,  that  the  acquisition  of  a  new  sense  would  be  most  liigh- 

B'  appreciated  by  him.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case, 
cveral  instances  have  been  recently  observed  where  deaf  mules 
lave  been  restored  to  hearing  at  from  ten  to  liftecn  years  of  age 
But  they  seemed  to  attach  but  Uttle  value  to  the  new  sense,  and 
Ipere  not  inclined  to  make  much  use  of  it.  They  were  still  dis- 
1  to  continue  t»  communicate  by  gestures,  anil  to  pay  but  lit- 
e  attention  to  sounds.  In  order  that  one  deaf  from  birth  may 
erivc  much  advautige  from  hearing,  a  long  and  laborious 
Mine  of  education  is  indispensable,  and  still  such  individuals 
over  use  their  hearing  like  one  with  all  their  senses  perfect  from 
lirtli.] 

Sensations  are  agreeable  or  disagreeable  ;  the  first,  when  thcj 
bre  vivid,  constitute  pleasure,  and  the  second  pain.  By  pleasur*- 
end  pain  nature  induces  us  to  concur  in  the  order  whicii  she  liai* 
Mlawished  ainoDg  organized  beioga. 

Though  it  may  appear  Lke  sophistry  to  say  that  paia  is  but  thr 
"■--low  of  pleaaure,  atill  it  ia  certain  that  persooa  who  have  ei- 
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hausted  all  the  sources  of  pleasure,  and  have  thus  beeome  ii 
sible  to  all  ordinary  sensations,  have  recourse  to  the  causes  of  pain» 
and  gratif}'  themselves  by  their  efiects.  Do  we  not  see,  in  all 
large  cities,  that  men  who  are  debauched  and  degraded,  find 
agreeable  sensations  where  others  experience  nothing  but  the 
most  intolerable  pain  ? 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  those  sensations  w^ich  come 
from  the  senses  are  distinct  All  our  ideas,  and  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  nature,  are  thus  received.  Internal  sensations,  or  sen- 
timents, do  not  possess  these  characters.  In  general,  they  are 
confused,  and  often  vague ;  we  are  not  conscious  of  them ;  they 
are  not  engraved  upon  the  memory,  but  are  always  more  or  less 
fugitive,  especially  when  in  health. 

Whenever  our  organs  act  freely,  and  according  to  the  ordinary 
laws  of  organization,  our  thoughts  are  agreeable,  the  pleasure  is 
sometimes  very  vivid.  But  when  the  functions  are  deranged,  the 
organs  wounded,  or  diseases  have  impaired  their  action,  our  in- 
ternal sensations  are  painful,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  injury. 

There. is  sometimes  a  degree  of  vivacity  in  these  internal  sen- 
sations which  absorbs  all  our  attention,  so  that  we  scarcely  notice 
our  external  sensations.  Those  internal  sensations  arising  fit>m 
disorder  of  the  functions  are  extremely  varied,  and  genereJlv  di£> 
ferent  from  those  of  health.  We  experience,  as  in  external  sen- 
sations, an  instinctive  disposition  to  refer  them  to  some  cause,  and 
that  cause  has  a  place.  But  we  often  deceive  ourselves,  in  be- 
lieving the  seat  of  the  sensation  to  be  in  one  part  when  it  is  really 
in  another.  In  this  respect,  there  are  some  Ulusions  so  uniform, 
that  they  are  signs  of  a  certain  disease.  Thus,  in  diseases  of  the 
hip  joint,  the  pain  is  frequently  altogether  in  the  knee ;  a  stone  in 
the  bladder  causes  pain  about  the  glans  penis.  Thus  pain  and 
other  sensations  which  accompany  diseases  become  objects  of 
great  interest,  in  the  studies  of  the  physician.* 

It  is  probable  that  the  nerves  which  pass  directly  from  the 
brain  or  spinal  marrow  are  the  organs  for  the  transmission  of  in- 
ternal sensations.  The  physiologists  of  the  present  day,  however, 
appear  to  attribute  this  function  to  the  nerve  which  is  called  the 

Sreat  sympathetic.    We  cannot  say  positively  that  it  is  not  so, 
ut  it  is  impossible  to  admit  this  doctrine,  as  it  is  not  founded  on 
any  fact  or  direct  experiment. 

The  causes  which  modify  internal  and  external  sensations  are 
innumerable.  Age,  sex,  temperament,  seasons,  climate,  habit,  and 
individual  character,  each  separately  modify  sensation ;  but  when 
they  are  united,  the  result  is  much  more  manifest.  The  difier- 
ence  of  sensations  among  different  individuals  is  expressed  by  the 
common  maxim,  "  Every  one  has  his  own  way  of  feeling  and 
thinkmg." 


*  After  certain  surgical  operations,  some  strange  illnsions  become  developed.  An 
nutated  limb  will  seem  to  suffer.  When  the  skin  has  been  remored  from  the  fbrdbsid  to 
ibnn  an  artificial  nose,  tarious  sensstions  are  observed,  which  are  referred  to  theptttftoK 
which  the  integament  was  taken 
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It  is  probable  that  only  internal  sensations  exist  in  the  foetus. 
We  are  led  to  suppose  this  by  the  motions  which  it  executes, 
which  appear  to  be  the  result  of  impressions  arising  spontaneously 
JQ  the  organs.  It  is  well  known,  jfrom  experiment,  that  when  any 
derangement  arises  in  the  circulation  or  respiration  of  the  mother, 
it  is  followed  by  the  motions  of  the  foetus.  All  the  senses  are  not 
found  to  exist  at  birth,  or  for  some  time  afterward.  Taste,  touch, 
and  smell  arc  alone  exercised  ;  si^ht  and  hearing  are  developed 
later,  as  we  have  observed  in  the  history  of  each  particular  func- 
tion. Each  sense  must  pass  through  different  degrees  before  it 
can  arrive  at  perfection ;  it  is  indispensable,  therefore,  that  each 
sense  should  receive  what  may  properly  be  called  an  edncation. 
I(  any  person  will  follow  an  infant  in  the  development  of  its  sen- 
ses, he  may  easily  satisfy  himself  of  the  modifications  they  under- 
go before  arriving  at  perfection. 

In  those  sensations  which  are  produced  by  distant  objects,  the 
education  is  slow  and  difficult ;  in  those  which  arise  from  con- 
tact, it  is  much  more  prompt,  and  appears  to  be  easily  elSected. 
During  this  education  of  the  senses,  that  is,  in  our  infancy,  the 
sensations  are  confused  and  weak;  but  afterward,  especially 
those  of  young  people,  they  are  remarkable  for  their  number  and 
vivacity.  At  this  age,  they  are  deeply  engraved  in  the  memory, 
and,  of  consequence,  are  destined  to  constitute  a  part  of  our  intel- 
lectual existence  during  the  remainder  of  our  lives.  With  the 
progress  of  age,  our  sensations  lose  their  vivacity,  but  become 
more  perfect,  as  respects  exactness,  after  arriving  at  the  adult 
age.  In  old  age,  they  grow  weak,  and  are  produced  with  slow- 
ness and  difficulty.  This  effect  is  more  remarkable  in  those  sen- 
ses which  make  us  acquainted  with  the  physical  properties  of 
bodies,  but  much  less  so  in  those  by  which  we  become  informed 
of  their  chemical  properties.  These  last  senses,  those  of  taste  and 
smell,  alone  preserve  any  activity  in  decrepitude ;  the  others  are 
nearly  extinguished  by  the  diminished  sensibility  and  the  succes- 
sive physical  alterations  which  they  undergo. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

OF  TH£  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  ENCBPHALON. 

The  most  sublime  features  in  the  human  character  are  in- 
telligence, thought,  the  passions,  and  that  admirable  faculty  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  direct  our  movements,  and  commu- 
nicate by  speech.  These  phenomena  are  dependant  upon  the 
brain,  and  are  designated  by  many  phvsiologists  as  the  cerebral 
functions.  Other  physiologists,  sustaimed  and  inspired  by  re» 
ugious  creeds,  regard  them  as  belonging  to  the  soul,  a  being  da- 
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rired  from  the  DiTine  ewence,  of  which  immortality  is  one  of  the 
attributes.  It  would  not  be  becoming  in  us  to  undertake  to  de- 
cide here  between  these  two  modes  of  contemplating  this  impor- 
tant subject ;  our  object  is  science,  not  theology.  Besides,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  explain  the  acts  of  the  understanding  or  the  in- 
stincts ;  our  object  is  to  study  them,  and  to  demcmstrate  the  physi- 
olo^cal  connexion  they  mav  have  with  the  brain  generally,  or 
with  certain  of  its  parts.  We  shall  observe  this  method  of  study- 
ing the  phenomena  of  the  understanding,  and  thus  endeavour  to 
avoid  some  of  the  errors  into  which  those  have  fallen  who  have 
pursued  a  difierent  course. 

Under  the  denomination  of  cncephalon  I  include  three  parts, 
distinct  from  each  other,  though  they  are  all  united  at  certain 
points ;  they  arc  the  cerebrum^  cerebellum^  and  medulla  spinalis. 

In  each  of  these  principal  divisions  we  find  distinct  parts 
which  have  a  sort  of  separate  existence,  so  that  there  is  nothing 
more  complicated  and  difficult  in  anatomy  than  the  study  of  the 
organization  of  the  encephalon.  In  proportion,  however,  to  the 
importance  of  the  function  of  this  organ,  anatomists  and  philoso- 
phers have  at  all  times  devoted  themselves  to  its  dissection.  The 
result  of  this  is,  that  the  anatomical  history  of  the  brain  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  parts  of  anatomy.  Very  lately,  this  subject  has  been 
much  elucidated  by  the  publication  of  many  new  works,  which 
have  introduced  some  important  improvements  in  this  interesting 
part  of  the  science. 

The  encephalon  being  of  an  extremelv  delicate  texture,  and  its 
function  being  easily  destroyed  by  the  least  derangement,  nature 
has  takcji  uncommon  care  to  protect  it  from  injuries  arising  from 
the  contact  of  surrounding  bodies. 

Among  the  protecting  parts  of  the  brain,  which  have  received 

the  denomination  tutamina  cerebri,  wc  remark  the  hair,  the  scalp, 

the  muscles,  the  pericranium,  the  bones  of  the  scull,  and  the  dura 

•  mater,  which  are  particularly  destined  to  guard  the  cerebrum  and 

cerebellum. 

By  its  quantity  and  arrangement,  the  hair  is  very  suitable  to 
weaken  the  effects  of  blows  upon  the  head.  As  it  is  a  bad  con- 
ductor of  caloric,  it  forms  a  covering,  the  texture  of  which  being 
loose,  intercepts  a  large  number  of  small  masses  of  air ;  it  is  weB 
disposed,  therefore,  to  preserve  the  head  of  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture, in  some  sort,  independently  of  the  air  or  surrounding  bodies. 
As  it  is  impregnated  with  an  oily  substance,  it  imbibes  but  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  dries  rapidly.  The  hair  being  also  a  bad 
conductor  of  the  electric  fluid,  it  in  some  degree  insulates  the 
head ;  hence  the  head  is  less  Ukely  to  be  affected  by  this  agent 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  scalp,  the  muscles  which  cover 
the  cranium,  and  the  pericranium,  concur  in  protecting  the  brain ; 
it  will  not  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  insist  on  this  point 

But  of  all  the  means  of  protecting  the  encephalon,  the  roost  efli- 
GNDt  is  the  coUecticMi  of  bones,  ciuled  the  cranium^  which  eom- 
flelely  envetop  this  organ.    In  consequence  of  the  hardness  and 
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strength  of  this  envelope,  and  its  spherical  form,  all  pressure  or 
percussion  exerted  upon  any  given  part  of  the  head  is  distributed 
from  this  point  to  ^  the  rest,  and  is,  therefore,  less  felt  by  the 
brain.  If,  for  example,  a  man  receives  a  blow  from  a  cane  on 
the  top  of  his  head,  tne  motion  will  be  propagated  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  will  extend  even  to  the  middle  part  of  the  base  of  the 
cranium,  that  is,  even  to  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone ;  if  the 
blow  be  given  upon  the  forehead,  the  motion  will  be  propagated 
towards  the  middle  of  the  occipital  bone.  In  this  transmission  of 
motion  through  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  it  has  b^en  supposed 
that  these  bones  experienced  a  slight,  but  reciprocal  displacement, 
which  were  with  difficulty  distinguished,  in  consequence  of  the 
disposition  of  the  different  articulations.  There  are,  however, 
good  reasons  to  believe  that  the  cranium  resists  as  if  it  were  a 
single  bone. 

Authors  have  not  dwelt  sufficiently  upon  the  &ct,  that  it  must 
necessarily  happen,  that  the  cranium  will  change  its  form  when- 
ever it  is  pressea,  or  struck  smartly.  The  softness  of  the  cerebral 
mass  will  enable  it  to  endure  slight  changes  in  the  form  of  its  en- 
velope without  any  serious  injury.  The  softer  the  brain  is,  the 
more  able  it  will  be  to  suffer  strong  pressure,  or  percussion,  with- 
out inconvenience.  This  is  the  reason  why  newborn  infants,  in 
whom  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are  very  movable  upon  each 
other,  often  have  the  head  strongly  compressed,  and  even  sensibly 
deformed,  without  any  injurious  consequences.  The  same  things 
exist,  in  a  degree,  in  children  at  a  more  advanced  a^e,  who  receive, 
without  danger,  violent  blows  upon  the  head.  In  me  early  periods 
of  life,  the  brain  is  much  softer  than  in  the  adult* 

The  dura  mater  is  so  arranged  as  to  protect  the  brain,  as  it 
were,  against  itself.  Indeed,  without  the  folds  which  are  formed 
by  this  membrane,  viz.,  the  falciform  process  and  the  tentorium, 
one  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum  would  press  upon  the  other  when 
the  head  was  inclined  to  one  side,  and  the  brain  would  compress 
the  cerebellum  when  the  head  was  erect ;  so  that  the  difierent 
parts  of  the  organ  would  destroy  each  other. 

[The  figure  on  the  following  page  represents  a  longitudinal  sec- 
tion of  the  head  by  Magendie ;  in  which  we  see  the  encephalon, 
palate,  tongue,  falx,  and  pituitary  membrane  that  lines  the  nasal 
passages. 

1, 1, 1, 1.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  cranium.  2,3.  Section  of 
the  superior  and  inferior  maxillary  bones.  4.  Epiglottis.  5,  5. 
Section  of  the  vertebral  column.  6.  Sphenoidal  sinus.  7.  Fronts 
al  sinus.  8.  The  septum  narium  lined  vnth  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane. 9.  The  internal  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  10.  A 
section  of  the  veil  of  the  palate  and  uvula.  1 1.  The  amygdalae  or 
tonsils.  12.  Portion  of  the  pharynx.  13.  The  palatine  arch.  14. 
Section  of  the  tongue.     15.  Genio-glossus  muscle.     16.  (^enio-hy- 

•  If  the  fania  were  perfectly  floid  mod  homogeneoot,  whatever  miglit  be  tbe  cheiifw  to 
thaibimof  iu  envelope,  there  woald  DOC  mraU  any  injoriooseiE^^  But,  ee  *hg Jy^  » 
of  ft  loft  coDsMenoei  and  not  homogaoeoas,  it  Iblkiwe  that  vk)leitt 
by  ittioQa  conaegnaacaa,  aoch  aa  concnaakm,  eit«faaatk»  of  blood, 
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oideal  muscle.  17.  Falx  cerebri.  18, 18jl8.  Superior  longitudi- 
nal sinus.  10.  luferior  longitudinal  sinus.  30.  Right  simta.  21. 
The  vein  of  Galen  divided.  28.  Confluence  of  the  sinuses,  opened. 
83.  Fah  ccrebelli.  24,  24.  luternal  face  of  the^right  hcmiaphere 
of  the  cerebrum.  25,  25.  Section  of  the  corpus  callosuin.  26, 
Right  lateral  ventricle.  27.  Right  thalamus  nervi  optici.  28, 
Tuberculffi  quadrigeminte.  29.  Pineal  gland.  30,  Section  of 
the  peduncles  of  the  brain.  31.  Section  of  the  cerebellum,  a: 
vitfE.  32.  Section  of  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum.  S8.  I 
lion  of  the  cerebral  protuberance,  or  pons  varolii.  34.  Sectioi 
the  medulla  spinalis.  35.  Right  anterior  cerebral  artery.  ^ 
The  vertebral  artery  of  the  same  side.  37.  Naso-palatine  n 
38.  Internal  branches  nf  the  left  olfactory  nerve.  3»,  30.  Bra 
of  the  sphe no-palatine  artery  distributed  to  the  septum  a 
tary  membrane. 

The  following  figure  represents  the  base  of  the  encephldot 
prived  of  its  membranes  and  the  encephalic  nerves. 

1,  !.  Anterior  lobes.  3.  Middle  lobes,  3.  Posterior  1 
they  constitute  the  base  of  the  cerebral  lieitiispheres,  9,  9,  i 
Fissure  of  Sd\'iuB.     5.  Tuber  cinnorcum.     6.  Infundibulum. 


Mammillary  tubercles.     8, 8.  Anterior  pcdimdea  of  tlie  o,., 
10, 10, 10.  Circumference  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  hemisf 
of  the  cerebellum.     12,  12.  Anterior  lobca  of  the   ccrebcUl 
IS,  13.  Lobules  of  tlie  medulla  oblongata.     14.  Lobules  ( 
nervus  vagus.     16,  IS.  Lobules  of  the  medulla  oblongata.     1 


\  ^  ^ 


mcles  of  the  cerebellum.  IT.  Pons  varolii,  IS.  Medulla 
'  apinalis.  19,19.  Pyramidal  eminences.  20,30.  Corpora  olivaria. 
81,21.  Olfactory  ner\-es.  23.22.  Bulbs  of  these  nerves.  23,23. 
Koots  of  these  nerves.  24,  24.  Optic  nerves.  25.  Junction  of 
the  optic  nerves.  26, 26.  Common  occujar  motor  nerves.  27, 27. 
Pathetic  nerves.  28,  28.  Trigemini  nerves.  29,  29.  External 
occulor  motor  ner\'es.  30,30.  Facial  nerves.  31,31.  Acoustic 
nerves.  32, 32.  GIosso-pharjTigeal  ner^'es.  33, 33.  Pneumo-gas- 
tric  nerves.  34,  34,  Hypo-glossal  nerves.  35,  30.  Vertebral 
nerves.     37.  Section  of  the  medulla  spinalis.] 

If  we  compare  the  precautions  taken  by  nature  to  preserve  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum  from  external  injury,  with  those  which 
we  find  she  has  guarded  the  spuial  marrow,  we  shall  be  led  to  in- 
fer that  this  last  is  even  ofgrcatcr  importance  than  the  first;  or  that 
lis  texture,  being  more  delicate,  requires  extreme  care.  This  is, 
b  &Gt,  the  case.  Tlie  spinal  marrow  liolds  a  rank  in  the  animal 
economy  at  least  as  important  as  the  cephalic  portion  of  the  ner- 
vous system.  The  least  shock  wounds  it,  the  least  compression 
dcatrovK  its  functions  in  a  mumenL  It  was  therefore  necessary 
that  tKe  vertebral  canal,  which  conlabs  it,  should  afford  a  power- 
,   fill  protection.     This  end  is  attained  In  a  manner  so  perfect,  that 
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nothing  is  more  rare  than  an  injury  of  the  spinal  marrow.  The 
vertebral  column  necessarily  unites  great  solidity  with  great  mo- 
bility. It  is  the  centre  of  motion  in  all  the  ejfforts  of  the  body ;  it 
is  also  the  centre  of  motion  in  the  action  of  the  extremities,  and 
executes  very  extensive  movemants  itself. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  the  details  of  this  admirable  mecha- 
nism. We  refer  the  reader  to  the  **  Anatomic  Descriptive  de 
Bichat,^  for  a  farther  account  of  this  subject 

But  I  have  recently  discovered  an  arrangement  unknown  to 
Bichat,  which  contributes  powerfully  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  spine. 

The  canal  formed  by  the  dura  mater  around  the  medulla  spi- 
nalis, and  which  is  lined  by  the  arachnoid,  is  much  larger  than  is 
necessary  to  contain  this  organ.  Thus,  in  the  dead  body  there  is 
an  empty  space  between  the  medulla  and  its  membranous  enve- 
lopes. 1  have  named  this  space  the  sub-arachnaidean  cavity.  But 
during  life,  this  space  is  filled  by  a  serous  fluid  which  distends 
the  membrane,  and  which  is  projected  several  inches  when  a 
small  puncture  is  made  in  the  dura  mater.  There  exists  an  anal- 
ogous arranflement  about  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  which  do 
not  fill  exacUy  •the  cranium.  I  have  ffiven  to  this  fluid  the' name 
cephalo-rachidiany  or  cephalxHspindl.  It  is  not  diflicult  to  perceive 
that  this  fluid,  which  surrounds,  and,  as  it  #vere,  suspends  the 
medulla  spinalu,  somewhat  like  the  foetus  in  utero,  must  afibrd  this 
organ  eflicient  protection. 

Besides  the  oifierent  envelopes  of  the  brain,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  and  the  dura  mater,  which  encloses  it  in  its  whole  extent, 
this  organ  is  surrounded  by  a  very  delicate  serous  membrane, 
which  is  called  the  arachnoideSy  the  principal  use  of  which  is  to 
form  a  very  thin  fluid,  which  lubricates  the  brain.  The  arach- 
noides  penetrates  into  all  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  and  forms  there 
a  perspiratory  fluid. 

The  manner  that  the  bloodvessels  enter  and  pass  out  fix)m  the 
brain  is  extremely  curious.  We  shall  enter  more  particularly 
into  a  consideration  of  this  subject  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
circulation.  We  shall  only  remark  here,  that  the  arteries,  before 
penetrating  into  the  substance  of  this  organ,  are  reduced  to  cajal- 
lary  vessels,  and  that  the  veins  aflect  the  same  disposition  in  pass- 
ing out  from  this  substance.  As  these  very  fine  blood-vessels 
communicate  with  each  other  by  numerous  anastomoses,  the  re- 
sult is,  that  there  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  a  vascular 
network,  which  has,  very  improperly,  been  called  the  pia  mater. 
This  network  is  introduced  into  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  and  it 
is  this  which  forms  the  plexus  choroides. 

We  shall  not  pretend  to  give  here  a  description  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  brain,  but  shall  limit  ourselves  to  some  general  reflections 
on  the  subject  Almost  all  authors,  who  have  given  an  anatomi- 
cal description  of  the  brain  in  their  works,  have  neglected  to 
observe  a  proper  strictness  in  the  expressions  employed,  and 
have  sufiered  their  minds  to  be  influenced  by  preconceived  and 
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hypothetical  opinions.  It  is  indispensable  Ibr  the  fuluro  prog- 
pesfl  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  that  we  should  employ  terms 
whieh  are  precise,  to  avoid,  as  much  as 'possible,  hypothetical  ex- 
presaionf.  and,  above  all,  to  reject  the  supposition  tliat  the  nerves 
terminate  or  unite  at  any  given  point  of  the  brain ;  that  the  soul 
has  its  scat  in  any  particular  part  of  this  organ ;  or  that  the  ner- 
vous fluid  is  secreted  by  a  certain  portion  of  the  cerebral  mass, 
while  the  rest  serves  as  a  conductor  of  this  fluid,  &c.  From  neg- 
lecting this  method,  those  authors  who  have  described  the  bi^in 
bave  presented  false  ideas,  expressed  in  an  obscure  manner. 

When  we  speak  of  the  enccphalon,  we  mean  the  organ  that  fills 
the  cavity  of  tlie  cranium,  and  the  vertebral  canal.  To  faeiiitate 
the  study  of  it,  anatomists  have  divided  it  into  three  parts,  viz., 
the  cerebrum,  tha  cerebellum,  and  medulla  apinaiis.  This,  how- 
ever, is  purely  u  scholastic  distinction  ;  in  fact,  these  three  parts 
form  but  one  organ.  The  spinal  marrow  is  no  more  a  prolunafa- 
tion  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  than  these  are  an  expansion 
of  the  spinal  marrow. 

The  brain  in  man  presents  great  complications  of  structui'e  and 
nomcrous  distinct  parts,  which  arc  not  found  in  any  other  animal, 
as  the  corpora  mammillarta  and  olivaria.  Others  are  seen  in  many 
animals,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  their  uses ;  as,  the  corpus  caUo- 
sum,  septum  lueidam,  cornn  ammoms,  the  anterior  and  posterior 
eommUsure,  the  pineal  gland,  tlie  pituitary  gland,  and  the  tTt/un- 
dibuhim.  All  these  parts  no  douht  execute  important  functions, 
but  su  defective  has  been  the  method  of  studying  the  cerebra] 
functions  tJiat  we  arc  quite  ignorant  of  them.  Tnore  are  some 
other  parts  of  the  brain  the  uses  of  which  are  begitming  to  be  un- 
veiled by  experiment ;  the  corpora  striata,  the  thalami  nervortim 
optieorum,  the  tubercula  quadj-igemina,  the  pons  varolii,  the  py- 
ramidalia  and  their  prolongation  beyond  tlie  corpora  striata,  the 
peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  the  hemispheres  of  these  organs,  and 
the  different  fasciculi  which  form  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
medulla  spinalis. 

In  man,  the  encephaion  is  more  voluminous  than  in  other  ani- 
mals. The  dimensions  of  this  organ  are  proportioned  tn  those  of 
the  head.  Individuals  differ  very  much  in  this  respect  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  volume  of  the  brain  is  in  a  direct  prtjportion  to 
the  capacity  of  the  mind.  It  would  be  incorrect,  however,  to 
suppose  that  every  man  who  has  a  large  head  must  necessarily 
be  possessed  of  a  superior  intellect,  because  many  causes,  beiudes 
ihfi  volume  of  the  brain,  may  mcreuse  the  size  of  the  bead.  But 
k  U,  nevertheless,  very  rare  that  a  man  diatinguiahed  for  his  moo- 
tal  faculties  is  not  found  to  have  a  large  head.  The  only  innuu 
of  ascertaining  the  volume  of  the  brain  in  man,  during  liJc,  is  fy 
measure  the  dimensions  of  the  cranium.  No  oth'-r  method,  not 
even  that  proposed  by  Camper,  can  be  relied  upfiu. 

The  cerebrum  of  man  presents  more  numerous  circumvfrlu. 
tktos,  and  deeper  inequalities,  than  other  animal*.  The  nuinbar, 
Totnine,  and  arrangement  of  the  circumv<Jati(»u  am  various.    In 


ktkktf 
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some  brains,  they  are  very  large,  and  in  others  they  are  numerous 
and  small.  Their  disposition  differs  in  each  individual.  Those 
of  the  right  side  are  not  arranged  like  those,  of  the  left  It  would 
be  an  interesting  point  to  determine  whether  there  exists  any  re- 
lation between  the  number  of  the  circumvolutions  and  the  per- 
fection or  imperfection  of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  between  the 
modifications  of  the  mind,  and  the  disposition  of  the  individual, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  cerebral  circumvolutions. 

The  hemispheres  of  the  human  brain'  are  distinguished  by  a 
posterior  lobe,  which  covers  the  cerebellum. 

The  e^enenil  form  of  the  lobes  of  the  brain  vary  in  individuals, 
and  pernaps  also  according  to  the  intellectual  capacity.  In  the 
brain  of  one  of  the  most  learned  and  illustrious  individuals  who 
have  honoured  France,  they  were  nearly  hemispherical. 

The  volume  and  weight  of  the  cerebellum  differ  in  different  in- 
dividuals, and  at  different  periods  of  life.  In  the  adult,  the  cere- 
bellum is  equal  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  part  of  the  cerebrum ;  but 
it  forms  only  the  sixteenth  or  eighteenth  part  in  newborn  infants. 
We  do  not  find  circumvolutions  on  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum, 
but  it  is  divided  into  lamellae,  each  being  separated  by  a  furrow. 
The  number  and  arrangement  of  these  lamellae  differ  in  different 
individuals.  We  may  nere  repeat  the  observation  which  was 
made  above,  in  speaking  of  the  cerebral  circumvolutions.  An 
Italian  anatomist,  Malacame,  is  said  to  have  found  but  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  of  these  lamellae  in  the  cerebellum  of  an 
idiot,  while,  in  other  individuals,  he  found  more  than  eight  hun- 
dred. I  have  opened  the  heads  of  a  great  number  of  persons  la- 
bouring under  mental  alienation  of  various  kinds,  but  without  the 
same  result 

In  the  depth  of  the  cerebral  substance,  there  are  cavities  which, 
fi"om  a  remote  period  have  been  known  by  the  name  of  ventri- 
cles. Of  these  cavities,  one  belongs  to  the  cerebellum  and  me- 
dulla spinalis,  and  is  the  fourth  ventricle;  another  is  situated 
between  the  cerebral  lobes,  and  is  the  third  ventricle ;  lastly,  in 
each  of  the  hemispheres  there  is  a  much  more  spacious  cavity 
than  the  preceding ;  these  are  the  lateral  ventricles.  These  differ- 
ent cavities  communicate  freely  together;  the  third  ventricle 
with  the  lateral  ventricles  by  means  of  the  two  rounded  openings 
called  the  holes  of  Monroe.  A  canal,  known  as  the  aqueduct  of 
Silvius,  unites  the  third  and  fourth  ventricles.  Lastly,  the  fourth 
ventricle  communicates  by  an  opening  discovered  by  me  some 
years  since,  which,  variable  in  its  extent  and  configuration,  is  al- 
ways placed  over  the  median  line  opposite  to  the  calamus  scrip- 
torius,  and  opens  into  the  sub-arachnoidean  cavity,  and  is,  conse- 
quently, immediately  connected  with  the  cephalo-rachidian  fluid. 
By  this  opening,  this  fluid  penetrates  into  the  cavities  of  the  brain,  * 
and,  in  certain  cases,  accumulates  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
mechanism  by  which  the  fluid  enters  into  the  ventricles  and  passes 
out  by  this  opening  will  be  described  in  its  place. 

The  substance  of  the  cerebrum  is  sofl  and  pulpy ;  its  form  is 
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easily  altered ;  in  the  fcetus,  it  is  almost  fluid ;  it  has  more  con- 
sistence in  childhood,  and  still  more  in  the  adult.  We  find,  also, 
that  the  degree  of  consistence  varies  at  different  points  of  the  or- 

fan,  and  in  different  individuals ;  the  odour  is  insipid,  and  resem- 
les  that  of  the  semen,  and  remains  for  many  years  in  dried 
brains. 

We  find  two  substances  in  the  brain.  The  one  is  gray  and  the 
other  white.  The  first  is  called  the  cineritious,  and  the, other  the 
medullary  substance.  The  medullary  portion  constitutes  the 
greater  part  of  the  organ ;  it  occupies  more  particularly  the  inte- 
rior of  it,  and  that  part  which  corresponds  to  the  base  of  the  cra- 
nium. It  has  a  fibrous  appearance,  and  possesses  more  firmness 
than  the  cineritious  part ;  and  it  forms  a  great  part  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  particularly  near  its  surface. 

The  cineritious  substance,  which  is  sometimes  called  cortical, 
forms  a  lamina  varying  in  thickness  on  the  external  part  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum ;  and  is  likewise  found  in  some  of  the 
internal  parts.  In  some  parts,  it  is  covered  by  medullary  matter, 
in  others  it  seems  intimately  combined  with  it,  and  sometimes 
these  two  substances  are  disposed  in  laminae  or  alternate  striae. 
We  find  other  parts  in  the  brain  distinguished  by  their  colour, 
viz.,  yellow,  black,  &c.* 

To  say  that  the  cineritious  substance  of  the  brain  produces  the 
white  part  is  entirely  gratuitous.  Indeed,  the  cineritious  no  more 
produces  the  white  part  of  the  brain  than  a  muscle  produces  the 
tendon  in  which  it  terminates,  or  the  heart  the  aorta.  In.  this  re- 
spect, the  anatomical  system  of  Messrs.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  is  un- 
founded. Besides,  generally,  the  white  matter  is  formed  before  the 
gray,  and  many  white  parts  have  no  comiexion  with  the  gray. 

When  we  examine  tne  cerebral  substance  by  means  of  a  mi- 
croscope, it  appears  to  be  formed  of  an  immense  number  of  glob- 
ules, ot  unequal  magnitude ;  they  are  said  to  be  about  eight  tunes 
smaller  than  those  of  the  blood.  In  the  medullary  substance, 
they  are  disposed  in  right  lines,  and  have  the  appearance  of  fibres ; 
in  the  cineritious  substance,  they  seem  to  be  thrown  confiisedly 
together. 

According  to  M.  Vauquelin,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  chem- 
ical composition  of  the  dinerent  parts  of  the  nervous  system.  The 
analysis  of  the  cerebrum,  cerel>ellum,  spinal  marrow,  and  nerves, 
exhibit  the  same  results. 

He  found  them  composed  of 

Water 80.00 

White  fatty  matter  ....        4.53 
Red  fatty  matter      ....        0.70 

Osmazome 1.12 

Albumen 7.00 

Phosphorus      ...  1.50 

•Sulphur  and  salts,  such  as 

*  Soemmerbg  distingoiihes  four  sobetances  in  the  brain,  Tiz.,  while,  gnj,  jellow,  and 
otaek. 
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Acid  phosphate  of  potash      ^ 

«  "  lime  >  .         .         6.16 

**  "  magnesia ) 

The  arteries  of  the  brain  are  large,  and  are  four  in  number, 
yfULj  the  two  internal  carotids,  and  the  two  vertebrals ;  they  have 
a  peculiar  arrangement,  on  which  we  shall  more  particularly  in- 
flist  under  the  article  arterial  circulation.  We  shall  only  observe 
here,  that  they  are  principally  placed  at  the  inferior  part  of  the 
organ ;  that,  by  their  anastomoses,  they  form  a  circle,  and  that 
they  are  reduced  down  to  capillary  vessels  before  they  penetrate 
into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  It  has  been  computed  that  the 
brain  receives  about  one  eighth  of  all  the  blood  which  passes  from 
the  heart  But  this  estimate  is  only  an  approximation,  the  quan- 
tity varying,  no  doubt,  according  to  a  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances. We  know,  from  recent  dissections,  that  the  cerebral  ar- 
teries are  accompanied  by  filaments  of  the  great  sympathetic 
nerve ;  we  can  trace  these  filaments  with  ease  along  the  princi- 
pal branches  of  the  arteries.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  that 
they  accompany  them  even  in  thou:  most  minute  ramifications. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  concluded,  necessarily,  from  this  disposition, 
which  is  common  to  all  the  arteries,  that  the  brain  receives  nerves. 
The  filaments  of  the  great  sympathetic  have  here,  as  they  have 
everywhere  else,  an  evident  connexion  with  the  parietes  of  the 
arteries. 

The  cerebral  veins  have  also  a  peculiar  arrangement  They 
occupy  the  superior  parts  of  the  organ,  they  have  no  valvular 
structure,  and  they  terminate  in  canals,  situated  between  the  1am- 
inee  of  the  dura  mater.  We  shall  particularly  investigate  this 
subject  under  the  head  venous  circulation.  No  lymphatic  vesseb 
have  yet  been  detected  in  the  brain. 

Observations  made  on  the  Brain  of  Man  and  living  Animals. 

It  has  been  ascertained  from  the  heads  of  newborn  infants,  the 
cranium  of  which  is  still  membranous,  and  from  those  of  adults, 
where  the  brain  has  been  denuded  by  wounds  and  disease,  that  it 
has  two  distinct  movements.  The  first  is  evidently  synchronous 
with  the  pulsation  of  the  heart  and  arteries ;  the  second,  with  res- 
piration ;  that  is,  the  organ  seems  to  sink  down  upon  itself  at  the 
moment  inspiration  takes  place ;  the  opposite  phenomenon  occurs 
during  expiration.  According  as  the  respiration  is  more  or  lew 
strong,  arc  these  motions  of  the  brain  manifest  These  two  mo- 
tions are  very  readily  remarked  in  animals ;  it  is  not  easy  to  ex- 
plain why  the  existence  of  this  phenomenon  should  lately  have 
Decn  called  in  question.  It  is  thought  that  these  motions  are  very 
slight  when  the  integrity  of  the  cranium  is  preserved,  and  that 
they  are  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  cerebral  functions ; 
but  this  is  a  point  which  has  not  been  demonstrated. 

The  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  medulla  spinalis,  surrounded 
by  the  cephalo-spinal  fluid,  fill  exactly  the  membranes  which  sur- 
round them ;  they  exercise  even  a  certain  pressure  upon  their 
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Biirface.  This  pressure  arises  from  the  force  with  which  ihe 
blood  penetrates  Ihe  pareocbyma,  from  which  it  must  result  that 
the  cerebral  substaoco,  iucapablc  of  efibrt  itself,  is  iscessantly 

Eressed  between  the  blood  and  the  resistance  offered  by  iJie  mem* 
ranoiia  and  osseous  envelopes.  As  the  force  of  the  blood  vnries, 
according  to  a  number  of  circumstances,  the  pressure  that  the 
brain  must  undergo  must  vary  in  the  same  proportion. 

It  appears  that  this  pressure  is  indispeoaable  to  the  functions 
of  the  organ.  If  it  be  suddenly  diminished  or  augmented,  the 
functions  are  suspended.  If  the  diminution  or  increase  is  made 
gradually,  the  cerebral  functions  remain.  One  of  tlie  most  simple 
ineana  of  diminishing  this  pressure  is  to  make  a  puncture  bchmd 
the  occipital  bone,  between  it  and  the  first  vertebra.  The  ceph- 
Elo>Bpinal  fluid  will  gonerally  escape  in  the  form  of  a  jet,  and  im* 
mediately  the  cerebral  functions  will  be  evidently  disturbed.  I 
have,  however)  seen  animals  from  which  I  have  removed  this 
fluid  continue  to  live  without  any  yery  apparent  derangement  of 
the  nervous  functions. 

Examined  in  a  living  animal,  the  brain  presents  some  remark- 
,  able  properties  very  different  from  what  might  be  imagined. 
Who  would  suppose,  for  example,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
hemispheres,  if  not  all,  is  insensible  to  pricking,  tearing,  cutting, 
and  even  cauterization  1  And  yet,  of  this  fact,  experiment  leaves 
no  doubt.  Who  would  think  that  an  aninial  could  live  for  several 
days,  and  even  weeks,  after  the  hemispheres  had  been  entirely  re- 
moved .'  But  many  physiologists,  ourselves  among  the  number, 
have  witnessed  this  in  ditlerent  classes  of  animals.  But  what  is 
less  known  and  ntore  surprising  is,  that  removing  the  hemispheres 
in  certain  animals,  as  the  reptiles,  pruduces  so  little  change  in  their 
usual  goil,  that  it  is  difficult  to  dtstinguiflh  them  from  sound  ani- 
m&ls. 

Lesions  upon  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum  show,  also,  that  this 
organ  is  not  sensible ;  but  deeper  wounds,  especially  those  which 
oi^ct  the  peduncles,  are  attended  with  effects  of  which  we  jhalV 
Bpeak  hereafter. 

But  lliis  does  not  hold  true  with  respect  to  the  spinal  marrow ; 
tJie  sensibility  of  this  part  of  the  encepnalon  is  exquisite,  with  this 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  it  is  greatest  at  the  posterior  part, 
much  less  on  the  anterior  part,  and  almost  destitute  of  sensibility 
about  the  centre  of  tlie  organ.  It  is  from  the  posterior  part  that 
the  nerves  arise  wliich  are  destined  to  bestow  general  sensibility. 

The  scnsibihty  is  also  very  vivid  on  the  sides  and  interior  of  the 
iburtb  ventricle ;  but  tliis  property  diminishes  as  we  approach  the 
utBrior  portion  of  the  medulla  spinalis.  It  is  very  weak  in  the 
tubercula  quadrigeminu  of  the  mammiferi.  We  shall  speak  fiere- 
aAer  of  the  brain  as  connected  with  motion. 

The  uses  of  the  brain  in  the  economy  are  extremely  important 
and  numerous.  It  is  llje  organ  of  intelligence }  it  is  tlie  source  of 
all  those  means  by  which  we  act  upon  external  bodies ;  it  exer- 
cisoa  an  influence,  more  or  lesrf  marked,  upon  all  the  phenomena 
r  T 
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of  life,  and  it  establishes  a  relation,  always  active,  between  the 
diflbrent  organs ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  the  principal  agent  of 
the  sympathies.  We  shall  now  consider  it  under  the  first  char- 
acter. 

Of  the  Understanding. 

Whatever  may  be  the  number  and  diversity  of  the  phenomena 
which  pertain  to  the  human  understanding,  however  different  they 
may  appear  fi*om  the  other  phenomena  of  life,  and  though  they 
may  be  evidently  dependant  upon  the  soul,  it  is  indispensable  to 
consider  them  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  brain,  and  not  to 
distinguish  them,  in  any  way,  fi*om  other  phenomena,  which  are 
dependant  on  organic  action.  Indeed,  the  functions  of  the  brain 
are  absolutely  governed  by  the  same  general  laws  as  the  other 
functions ;  they  are  developed,  and  they  decay,  with  the  progress 
of  age ;  they  are  modified  by  habit,  sex,  temperament,  and  indi- 
vidual character ;  they  are  deranged,  depressed,  and  exalted  by 
disease,  and  the  physical  lesions  of  the  brain  prevent  or  destroy 
them.  In  a  word,  like  every  other  or^nic  action,  they  are  not 
susceptible  of  explanation  by  us,  and  in  mvestigating  them,  laying 
aside  hypothesis,  we  must  oe  governed  by  observation  and  expe- 
rience alone.  It  is  also  necessary  to  guard  ourselves  against  the 
impression  that  the  study  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  is  more 
difficult  than  that  of  the  other  organs,  and  that  it  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  metaphysics.  By  adhering  rigorously  to  observation, 
and  scrupulously  avoiding  all  explanations  or  conjectures,  this 
study  becomes  purely  physiological.  Perhaps  it  is  even  easier 
than  many  of  the  other  faculties,  from  the  facility  with  which  we 
are  enabled  to  produce  and  examine  its  phenomena,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  only  to  turn  odi*  attention  upon  ourselves,  to  listen  or 
think,  so  that  the  phenomena  may  be  subjected  to  our  observation* 

But  this  constitutes  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  subject. 
That  spirit  which  turns  its  activity  upon  itself,  which  forces  itself 
to  know  itself,  is  doubtless  a  wonderful  attribute  of  man.  We 
owe  to  this  gift  many  of  the  advantages  we  possess.  But  we  find 
here  one  obstacle  to  our  insatiable  love  of  knowledge :  we  cannot 
overcome  certain  unsatisfactory  notions  respecting  the  phenom- 
ena which  pass  in  our  own  understandings.  That  which  occurs 
in  the  brains  of  others  is  equally  beyond  our  reach,  and  becomes 
strongly  an  object  of  our  conjecture ;  we  cannot  comprehend  fac- 
ulties which  we  do  not  possess,  or,  at  least,  have  but  very  imper- 
fect notions  of  them. 

This  incapacity  of  knowing  that  which  is  not  in  us,  is  as  true 
&s  regards  metaphysicians  and  philosophers  as  of  common  men. 
Whatever  desire  they  may  have  to  describe  and  class  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  they  have  not  succeeded ;  for  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  announce  what  has  passed  in  the  mind  of  an  individual,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  give  a  general  view  of  what  takes  place  in  alL 
But  who  would  flatter  himself  that  he  comprehended  precisely 
the  understanding  even  of  the  individual  who  is  dearest  to  faitti. 


and  with  whom  be  is  the  most  intimately  allied?  who  is  quite 
certain  that  he  knows  himself  7  Are  we  not  often  surprised  at 
the  sudden  development  of  faculties  that  we  did  not  suspect? 
Who,  then,  can  undertake,  with  reasonable  hopes  of  success,  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  human  understanding? 

But  however  this  may  be,  the  study  of  the  understanding  has 
not  heretofore  been  considered  as  constituting  an  essential  part  of 
physiology.  One  science  is  specially  devoted  to  this,  and  is 
called  ideology.  Persons  desirous  of  examining  this  interesting 
subject  in  extenso^  may  consult  the  works  of  Bacon,  Locke,  Con- 
dillac,  Cabanis,  and,  especially,  the  excellent  work  of  M .  Destutt 
Tracy,  entitled  **  Elements  oi  Ideology."  We  shall  confine  our* 
selves  to  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  science. 

The  innumerable  phenomena  which  constitute  the  human  un- 
derstanding* are  but  modifications  of  the  faculty  of  perception. 
When  we  examine  them  with  attention,  we  shall  find  no  dimculty 
in  confirming  this  observation,  the  truth  of  which  is  generally  aa- 
mitted  by  modem  metaphysicians. 

We  may  divide  the  faculty  of  perception  into  four  principal 
modifications : 

1st.  Sensibility,  by  which  we  receive  impressions  from  within 
or  firom  without.  2d.  Memory,  or  the  faculty  of  reproducing 
impressions  or  sensations  previously  received.  3d.  The  faculty 
of  perceiving  the  relation  between  sensations  or  judgment  4th. 
Desire  or  wDl. 

Of  Se$isibility. 

All  that  we  have  said  of  sensations,  generally,  will  apply  to  sen- 
sibility :  for  this  reason,  we  shall  here  limit  ourselves  to  observing, 
that  this  faculty  is  exerted  in  two  very  diflferent  modes.  In  the 
first,  the  sensation  passes  unobserved  by  us ;  we  do  not  perceive 
it  In  the  second  we  take  notice  of  it,  and  are  conscious  of  its 
existence.  It  is  not  sufiicient,  then,  that  a  body  acts  upon  oiu* 
senses,  or  that  the  nerve  transmits  the  impression  which  it  has 
received  to  the  brain ;  it  is  not  even  sufficient  that  this  organ  re- 
ceives this  impression.  In  order  for  a  perfect  sensation  to  exist, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  brain  should  perceive  the  impression  re- 
ceived by  it  An  impression  thus  perceived  is  called,  in  ideolo- 
gy, z,  perception,  or  idea. 

We  may  easily  prove  upon  ourselves  the  existence  of  these 
two  modes  of  sensioility.  It  is  easy  to  see,  for  example,  that  a 
crowd  of  objects  are  continually  acting  upon  our  senses,  without 
our  noticing  them.  This  eflfect  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 
babit 

Sensibility  varies,  infinitely,  in  difilerent  individuals.  In  some,  it 
is  very  obtuse ;  in  others,  it  exists  in  an  extraordinary  degree ; 
generally,  in  those  who  are  well  constituted,  there  is  a  mwiinn 
between  these  two  extremes. 

•  TIm  humumndentandtDffhH  bSM  tailed  the  spirit,  the  facaltiM  of  Iht  MuJiiiitol 
leetMl  fiKoUtet,  cerebnl  luactioos,  Ace 
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In  infancy  and  youth,  the  sensibility  is  vivid,  and  remains  near- 
ly in  the  same  state  until  the  adult  age ;  but  as  old  a^  advances, 
it  becomes  materially  diminished,  so  that  the  decrepit  are  nearly 
insensible  to  all  the  causes  of  ordinary  sensations. 

It  may  be  asked,  with  what  part  of  the  nervous  system  the  sen«* 
sibility  is  most  particularly  connected.  We  can  now  reply,  with 
some  precision,  to  this  important  question.  Already,  we  have 
pointed  out  the  class  of  nerves  which,  especially,  concur  in  this 
phenomenon.  They  are  the  posterior  roots  of  the  compound 
nerves,  and  the  superior  branch  of  the  fifth  pair.  I  haVe  shown, 
by  experiment,  that  if  these  nerves  are  divided,  the  sensibility  of 
W  parts  to  which  they  are  distributed  is  extinguished.  Experi- 
ment has  equally  informed  me,  that  if  we  divide  the  posterior  fSeis- 
ciculi  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  general  sensibility  of  the  trunk  is 
abolished.  With  respeci  to  thsX  of  the  head,  and  more  particu- 
larly of  the  face,  and  its  cavities,  I  have  shown  that  it  depends 
on  the  fifth  pair.  If  this  nerve  be  divided  before  it  passes  out  of 
the  cranium,  all  the  sensibility  of  the  face  is  lost  The  same 
thing  takes  place  if  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  is  cut  at  the  side  of  the 
fourth  ventricle. 

Lastly,  it  is  necessary  to  descend  below  the  level  of  the  first 
cervical  vertebra,  that  a  lateral  section  of  the  spinal  cord  should 
not  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  general  sensibility  of  the  face,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  senses.  As  the  origin  of  the  fifth  pair  ap- 
proaches near  the  posterior  fasciculi  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  the  principal  organs  of  the  sensibility  of  the  trunk,  it  is 
probable  that  there  is  a  continuity  between  these  cords  and  the 
fifth  pair.  But  tliis  fact  is  not  demonstrated,  either  by  anatomy 
or  physiological  experiments. 

The  principal  seat  6f  general  sensibility  and  of  the  senses  is 
not  situated  either  in  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum.  I  have  given 
what  I  regard  a  satisfactory  demonstration  of  this.  Remove  the 
lobes  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  in  one  of  the  mammiferous 
animals,  and  then  endeavour  to  satisfy  yourself  if  it  is  capable  of 
sensations,  and  you  will  readily  find  that  it  is  sensible  to  strong 
odours,  tastes,  and  sounds.  Thus,  it  is  evident  that  the  sensations 
are  not  seated  in  tlie  lobes  of  either  the  cerebrum  or  cerebellum. 
I  have  not  cited  vision  in  the  above  enumeration  of  the  senses. 
It  appears,  from  the  experiments  of  Rolando  and  Flourens,  that 
vision  is  abolished  by  the  abstraction  of  the  cerebral  lobes.  If 
the  right  lobe  be  removed,  the  vision  is  lost  in  the  left  eye,  and 
vice  versa. 

The  reader  may  depend  upon  the  truth  of  this  fact,  as  I  doubt- 
ed for  some  time  its  exactitude  myself,  and  was,  therefore,  indu- 
ced to  verify  it  by  repeating  it  several  times.  A  wound  of  the 
thalamus  nervi  optici  is  followed  by  a  loss  of  vision  in  the  oppo- 
site eye.  I  have  not  found  that  a  wound  of  the  optic  tubercle,  or 
anterior  quadrigemina,  altered  vision  in  the  mammiferi ;  but  it  is 
very  apparent  m  birds.  In  the  latter,  the  abstraction  of  the  hem- 
ispheres renders  the  eye  insensible  to  the  most  vivid  light    Thus, 


tfai^re  are  s  number  of  the  different  parts  of  the  iiprvoua  system 
Accessary  to  vision ;  for  the  exercise  of  this  sense,  the  integrity 
of  the  hemiBphercs,  the  optic  Ihalami,  perhaps,  of  the  nnterior  lu- 
bercula  quadrigernina.  and  of  the  fifth  pair  are  indispensable. 
We  may  remark  that  the  influence  of  the  hemispheres  and  of  the 
optic  ihalami  is  crossed,  while  that  of  the  fifth  pair  is  direct. 
If  we  inquire  why  the  sense  of  vision  differs  so  much  from  the 

plhcr  senses,  as  respects  the  number  and  importance  of  the  nev- 
^us  parts  which  concur  in  lU  we  shall  find  that  vision  rarely  con- 
ttsts  m  a  simple  impression  of  light ;  that  this  impression  may 
even  lake  place  without  the  existence  of  vision ;  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  action  of  the  optic  apparatus  is  generally  connected 
with  an  intellectual  or  instinctive  effort,  by  which  we  determine 
•h*;  distance,  size,  form,  and  motion  of  bodies ;  an  eflbrt  which 
probably  requires  the  intervention  of  some  of  the  most  important 

lorls  of  the  nervous  system,  and  particularly  of  the  cerebral  hem- 
Jspheres. 

Of  the  Memory. 
The  brain  is  capable,  not  only  of  receiving  impressions,  but  also 
N)f  reproducing  those  which  had  before  existed.  This  cerebral 
action,  when  it  produces  recently-acquired  ideus,  is  called  memo- 
ry. It  is  called  recoUectioH  when  the  ideas  have  been  long  ao 
tauired.  An  old  roan  who  recalls  the  events  of  bis  youth,  recol- 
(kU  t\em ;  a  man  who  retraces  the  sensations  which  he  has  ex- 
perienced during  the  past  year^  remembers  them. 

Reminiscence  is  an  idea  reproduced,  which  we  do  not  recollect 
'to  have  previously  received. 

■  Like  sensibility,  the  memory  is  very  much  developed  in  infau- 
xy  and  youth.  At  this  period  of  life,  the  mind  acquires  know!- 
,«dge  with  the  most  facility,  especially  of  that  kind  which  does 
not  require  much  reflection ;  such  as  languages,  history,  and  the 
descriptive  sciences.  In  the  progress  of  age,  the  memory  be- 
comes weakened ;  it  diminishes  in  the  adult,  and  is  almost  lost  in 
old  age.  We  sometimes  see  individuals,  however,  whose  memo- 
ry remains  even  at  the  most  advanced  periods  of  life.  This  ad- 
iraota^  is,  generally,  derived  from  constant  exercise,  as  has  been 
Boraetimes  observed  in  actors.  But  it  is,  undoubtedly,  true,  that 
i  often  exists  to  the  injury  of  the  other  intellectual  faculties. 
The  more  vivid  the  sensations  are,  the  more  easily  are  they  pe- 
ptembered.  The  memory  of  internal  sensations  are  almost  al- 
^^ray»  confused.  Certain  diseases  of  the  brain  completely  destroy 
be  memory. 
The  memory  exercises  itself  in  an  exclusive  manner,  if  I  may 
■be  »llo*ed  the  expression,  on  different  subjects.  There  is  n  mcm- 
JFT  of  words,  of  places,  of  forms,  of  music,  dtc.  It  is  rare  thai  "n 
ioaividual  imites  these  different  memories ;  they  are  generally  iso- 
ialed,  and  almost  always  form  a  striking  trait  of  the  understand- 
Off.  of  which  they  consUlule  a  part  Diseases  sometimes  prc»nnl 
[wycbological  analyses  of  the  memory  ;  one  patient  may  w»e  tbo 
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luemory  of  proper  names,  another  of  substancei^  a  third  of  nnm^ 
bers,  and  cannot  oount  above  three  or  four ;  or  he  may  lose  the 
memory  of  language,  and  the  faculty  of  expressing  himself  on  any 
subject  Generally,  in  these  cases,  after  oeath,  lesions  are  founa 
lo  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  the  brain  or  medulla  oblongata. 
But  morbid  anatomy  has  not  established  a  direct  and  constant  re- 
lation between  the  diseased  piart  and  the  kind  of  memory  abolish- 
ed, so  that  we  are  still  ignorant  if  there  exists  any  part  of  the 
brain  which  is  more  particularly  destined  to  the  exercise  of 
memory.* 

Cf  Judgment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  judgment  is  the  mo^  important  of 
the  intellectual  faculties.  It  is  by  this  faculty  that  we  acquire  all 
our  knowledge.  Without  it,  our  Ufe  would  be  purely  vegetative, 
and  we  should  have  no  idea  of  the  existence  of  other  bodies,  or 
even  of  our  own,  as  all  our  knowledge  is  tlie  direct  jesult  of  the 
faculty  of  judgment  To  form  a  judgment  is  to  establish  a  rela- 
tion between  any  two  ideas,  or  collections  of  ideas.  When  I  judge 
that  a  work  is  good,  I  perceive  that  the  idea  of  goodness  agrees 
with  the  book  which  I  have  read ;  I  establish  a  rdation,  I  form 
an  idea  different  from  what  sensibility  or  memory  would  have  en> 
abled  me  to  form.  A  series  of  judgments  connected  together 
constitute  reasoning.  Wc  may  readily  conceive  bow  important 
it  is  for  us  to  form  correct  judgments,  that  is,  that  we  do  not  ea^ 
tablish  any  relations  but  those  which  really  exist  If  I  judge  a 
substance  which  is  poisonous  to  be  salutary,  I  incur  the  danger 
of  losing  my  life ;  the  false  judgment  which  I  have  formed  will  be 
very  injurious  to  mc.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  all  false 
judgments.  Nearly  all  the  misfortunes  to  which  man  is  exposed, 
morally  speaking,  have  their  origin  in  errors  of  judgment ;  crime, 
vices,  and  bad  conduct,  are  all  the  results  of  false  judgments. 

It  is  the  object  of  one  science,  vi^.,  logic,  to  teach  us  to  reason 
justly.  But  sound  judgment  and  good  sense,  or  erroneous  judg- 
ment and  mental  weakness,  are  the  results  of  organization.  It  is 
impossible  to  change  in  this  respect ;  we  must  remain  as  nature 
has  formed  us.     Some  men  are  endowed  with  the  valuable  gift 

*  Phreoolog}',  a  pseitdo-sdence  of  the  present  day ;  like  askrolos^,  nec^manqr,  aod  al- 
chemy of  former  timet,  ir  pretends  to  localize  in  the  brain  the  different  kinds  of  memory. 
But  its  efforts  are  mere  assertions,  which  will  not  bear  examination  for  an  instant.  Cm- 
niologists,  with  Dr.  Gall  at  their  head,  go  even  farther :  they  aspire  to  nothing  less  thsD 
determining  the  intellectual  capacities  by  the  conformation  of  the  crania,  and  particalaily 
bv  the  local  projections  which  they  remark.  A  great  mathematician  presents  a  paiticular 
elevation  about  the  orbit ;  this  is  said  to  be  the  organ  of  calculation.  A  celebrated  aitiai 
has  a  large  bump  on  the  forehead  ;  that  is  the  seat  of  his  talent.  But,  replies  some  one^ 
Have  you  exammed  many  heads  of  men  who  hare  not  these  capacities  T  Ave  yoa  sors  that 
you  do  not  meet  with  the  same  projections,  the  same  bumps  ?  That  is  of  no  coDseq[oeQce, 
replies  the  craniologist ;  if  the  Dump  is  found,  the  talent  exists,  only  it  is  not  dflfveloped. 
But  here  is  a  great  geometrician,  or  a  great  mnsician,  who  has  not  your  bump.  No  mattery 
replies  the  sectary,  you  must  beUeve.  But,  replies  the  skeptic,  the  aptitude  should  ahnys 
exist,  united  with  tne  conformation,  otherwise  it  will  be  difficult  to  prove  that  it  n  not  a 
mere  coinddence,  and  that  the  talent  of  the  man  depends  really  on  tke  paitieolar  fom  of 
his  cranium.  Still,  replies  the  phrenologist,  believe  i  And  those  who  delight  in  tho 
and  the  marrelKnis,  do  believe.  There  is  some  show  of  reason  in  this»  for  uiey  tluia 
themselves,  while  tte  troth  would  only  cause  tbem  enmiL 
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,-if  discovering  relations  which  have  never  before  been  perceived  by 
others.  If  these  relations  should  happen  to  he  iniportant.  so  as  to 
confer  great  benefit  on  manliiud,  their  possessors  are  said  to  be 
men  of  genius:  but  if  they  relate  to  objects  of  less  importance,  they 
arc  said  to  possess  wit,  or  imagination.  It  is  principally  by  their 
manner  of  perceiving  relations,  or  judging,  that  men  differ  from 
each  other.  Vivacity 'of  sensation  appears  to  be  injurious  to  cor 
rect  judgment ;  this  is  the  reason  why  this  faculty  becomes  more 
perfect  with  age. 

We  are  ignorant  of  the  part  of  the  brain  which  is  the  particu- 
lar seat  of  judgment.  It  has  been  long  believed  to  be  in  the  hemi- 
spheres, but  nothing  directly  proves  this. 

Of  the  Gmre,  or  Will. 

We  give  the  name  of  will  to  tliat  modification  of  the  faculty  of 
perception  by  which  we  experience  desires.  In  general,  it  is  the 
consequence  of  our  judgment,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
upon  this  faculty  our  tiappincss  or  unhappiness  necessarily  de- 
pends. When  our  desires  are  satisfied,  we  are  happy ;  we  are 
unhappy,  en  the  contrary,  when  we  cannot  gratify  them.  It  be- 
comes us,  liiercfore,  so  to  direct  our  desires  that  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  giatily  them.  We  must  avoid  desiring,  for  esample, 
those  tilings  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  obtain ;  and  it  is  still 
more  important  for  us  not  to  desire  those  which  are  injurious,  for 
in  this  case  we  cannot  escape  unhappiness,  whether  we  indulge 
ihcm  or  not  Morality  is  a  science,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give 
the  beat  possible  direction  to  our  desires.  Desires  have  been  gen- 
erally confounded  with  that  cerebral  action  which  presides  over 
the  contraction  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  I  think  it  advantageous 
to  the  student  that  this  distinclion  should  be  established. 

Such  are  the  four  principal  distinctions  into  which  the  faculty 
of  perception  has  been  divided ;  they  have  been  called  the  aimpU 
faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  the  combination  and  reaction  of  these 
faculties  upon  each  other  which  constitutes  the  understanding  of 
man  ixnd  the  higher  order  of  animals.  There  is,  however,  this 
remarkable  difference  between  man  and  other  animals  :  they  re- 
main always  in  nearly  the  same  state,  their  faculties  receiving  but 
litlle  improvement  in  the  course  of  their  lives ;  but  man  derives 
improvement  from  every  object  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and 
is  thus  enabled  to  attain  that  intellectual  superiority  by  which  he 
is  distinguished. 

The  taculty  of  generalizing,  wliich  consists  in  creating  signs  to 
.represent  ideas,  to  assist  thought  by  means  of  these  signs,  and  to 
ibno  abstract  ideas,  is  characteristic  of  the-  human  understanding. 
It  is  this  which  enables  it  to  acquire  that  prodigious  cxlension 
wfucb  wc  eee  in  civilized  nations.  The  faculty  of  generalizing 
can.  of  course,  only  exist  in  a  state  of  society.  An  individual  who 
Jihoidd  have  hvcd  slonc,  and  who  should  not  have  liad  any  ioter- 
cottrac  with  his  fellow-creatures,  even  in  his  early  year»,  of  which 
iWe  have  been  several  examples,  would  not  difier  much  irom 
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Drute  animals ;  be  would  only  possess  the  four  simple  faculties  c^ 
the  inind.  It  is  the  same  with  those  individuals  to  whom  nature, 
by  a  de^^ive  organization,  has  denied  the  faculty  of  emjdoying 

Tis»  or  of  lonning  these  abstract  or  general  ideas ;  they  remain 
their  lives  in  a  perfect  state  of  brutality,  as  we  observe  in 
idiot!!;. 

ki  ceneral,  the  physical  circumstances  in  which  a  man  finds 
huuA^f  placed  will  have  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  develop- 
cueut  of  his  understanding.  If  he  is  enabled  to  procure  subsist- 
ence with  ease,  and  to  satisfy  all  his  physical  wants,  he  will  be  in  a 
Atuation  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  his  mind  and  a  free  de- 
wloi^H^nt  of  his  mental  faculties ;  but  if  he  can  only,  with  diffi- 
ouhy»  satisfy  the  demands  of  natiu^,  his  mind,  being  chiefly  direct- 
ed lo  that  single  point,  will  necessarily  remain  in  a  rude  and  im- 
pejr&ct  state,  as  is  always  found  to  bio  the  case  among  savages 
and  slaves. 

The  intelligence  of  man  is  limited  by  the  number  of  his  facul- 
ties, and  the  degree  of  development  of  each.  No  one  can  pass  be- 
vond  the  point  allotted  to  him  bv  his  organization.  It  is  in  vain 
that  he  endeavours  to  acquire  those  aptitudes  which  nature  has 
not  eranted  to  him.  But  each  one,  by  exercising  the  faculties 
that  he  does  possess,  may  extend  them,  and  carry  them  to  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  far  beyond  that  at  which  they  would  have  re- 
mained if  they  had  not  been  frequently  exercised.  .  This  is  the 
important  end  to  which  education  should  be  directed. 

Certain  philosophers,  or,  rather,  dreamers,  have  supposed  that 
all  men  are  bom  with  equal  intellectual  capacity,  and  that  educa- 
tion, and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  may  have  accidentally 
been  placed,  determine  the  differences  that  we  observe  ;  but  no- 
thing can  be  more  erroneous  than  this  supposition.  From  the 
idiot,  who  is  incapable  of  eating  without  assistance,  like  an  infant 
at  the  breast,  to  the  man  of  genius,  whose  discoveries  ameliorate 
the  social  condition,  there  are  an  infinite  variety  of  shades,  which 
constitute  the  individual  lot  of  humanity.  One  man  possesses  all 
his  faculties,  but  in  a  minimum  degree ;  another  has  many  emi- 
nent faculties,  while  he  is  inferior  or  incapable  as  it  respects  the 
others ;  a  third  has  but  one  faculty,  if  I  may  be  allowed  thus  to 
express  myself,  while  the  others  are  so  defective  that  he  appears 
to  be  destitute  of  them ;  lastly,  there  are  privileged  men,  in  whom 
nature  has  combined,  in  a  high  degree,  all  the  capacities  of  the 
human  mind.  These  men,  so  happily  constituted,  enjoy  immense 
advantages  unknown  to  the  rest  ol  mankind.  They  may,  for  ex- 
ample, comprehend  everything,  and  make  themselves  understood 
by  all,  which  is  not  permitted  by  common  intelligences.  These 
complete  men  are  rare. 

What  is  true  of  men,  taken  individually,  without  distinction  of 
race,  holds  true  also  as  respects  the  varieties  of  the  human  species. 
The  descriptions  of  traveUers  and  historians  have  enabled  us  to 
form  a  sort  of  scale  of  intellectual  capacity,  from  the  Caucasian 
Tariety,  to  which  we  belong,  to  the  ferocious  and  brutal  savage 
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of  the  Southern  islands,  who  Kas  never  raised  himself  above  the 
use  of  his  canoe.  The  different  states  of  civilization,  observed 
among  the  numerous  races  of  men  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  may  thus  be  considered,  not  merely  accidental  shades, 
the  consequences  of  manners,  customs,  and  climates,  but  the  im- 
mediate and  necessary  results  of  organization. 

It  might  appear  necessarv  next  to  enumerate  and  describe,  suc- 
cessively, the  different  faculties  of  the  human  understanding;  but 
I  have  already  explained,  above,  the  reasons  why  this  attempt  has 
been  heretofore  confined  to  the  most  distinguished  metaphysicians. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  most  rash  for  us  to  undertake  an  object  so 
difficult,  and,  perhaps,  impossible  to  accomplish. 

Man  acquires  his  ideas  and  knowledge  of  the  objects  which 
surround  him  by  means  of  his  senses  and  intelligence ;  this  consti- 
tutes his  learning  or  acquirements,  the  extent  of  which  varies  ac- 
cording to  his  aptitudes  and  the  exerdise  they  have  received,  that 
is,  his  experience.  It  depends  upon  ourselves,  with  the  faculties 
with  which  we  are  endowed,  to  acquire  more  or  less  knowledge, 
and  to  augment  thus  the  intensity  of  our  existence  and  the  chances 
of  our  happiness ;  for,  generally  speaking,  men's  happiness  in- 
creases with  their  intelligence.  Unhappiness,  on  the  contrary,  for 
the  most  part,  originates  in  ignorance. 

There  are  many  things  over  which  our  minds  have  no  control, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  deeply  interest  us.  Urged  on  by  that 
admirable  faculty  by  which  we  are  prompted  to  seek  for  causes, 
we  often  imagine  we  have  succeeded,  when  everything  shows  the 
importance  of  our  efforts ;  or  we  admit  that  which  ha^  been  ima- 
nned  by  others  possessed  of  bolder  and  more  fertile  spirits. 
Thus  are  formed  hypotheses,  systems,  doctrines,  creeds,  which 
divide,  with  learning,  the  attention  of  men,  and  which  often  en- 
gross the  best  minds. 

Thus  the  sum  of  ideas  that  our  intelligence  procures  us  is  com- 
posed of  that  which  is  real^  or  which  toe  know^  and  that  which  we 
believe,  or  imagine,  or  have  admitted  without  proof;  in  other 
words,  that  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  Thus,  to  believe,  or  to 
create  a  system  or  doctrine,  is,  rigorously  speaking,  but  to  be  ig- 
norant I  am  far  from  pretending  that  all  that  we  believe  is  ne- 
cessarily false  or  merely  imaginary.  Undoubtedly  that  which 
we  believe  may  be  true  and  real,  but  it  only  acquires  this  char- 
acter to  us  when  it  is  capable  of  being  verified  by  experimental 
proofs. 

In  this  respect,  mankind  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  which 
are  destined  always  to  remain  distinct  from  each  other.  The  q^ 
ject  of  one  is  positive,  experimental  truth  j  the  other  is  satisfied 
with  that  which  is  vague,  fanciful,  wonderful,  perhaps  even  ab- 
surd. They  attach  more  importance,  and  feel  deeper  interest,  as 
their  belief  is  their  own  peculiar  work,  adapting  itself  perfectly  to 
their  minds — making,  in  some  sort,  a  part  of  themselves ;  they 
maintain  it  with  warmth,  energy,  extreme  tenacity ;  it  is  impos- 
sible to  demonstrate  to  them  that  they  are  in  error. 

.   U 
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These  two  classes  of  minds  have  shown  themselves,  though 
with  different  results,  in  all  those  pursuits  connected  with  the  in- 
telUgence  of  man.  The  first  have  founded  and  perfected  the 
sciences,  and  all  positive  human  knowledge ;  the  second  have 
shone,  with  a  brilliant  light,  in  the  arts  of  imagination :  that  ca- 
reer is  their  peculiar  domain.  But,  unfortunately,  it  has  oft^i 
happened  that  those  who  possess  the  latter  class  of  minds  have 
also  cultivated  natural  philosophy  ;  but  so  far  from  promoting  its 
progress  here,  as  in  other  instances,  ideas  are  made  to  supply  the 
place  of  facts ;  the  offspring  of  their  imaginations  become  the  great 
phenomena  of  nature.  Dangerous  energy  1  barren  zeal !  which 
tend  to  annihilate  these  very  sciences,  and  to  erect  in  their  place 
iJBLntastic  images,  which  vanish  before  the  first  examination  of  a 
positive  mind,  the  friend  of  reality. 

CflnstificL 

Nature  has  not  abandoned  animals  to  themselves.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  each  should  exercise  a  series  of  actions,  from  which  re- 
sults that  astonishing  harmony  which  we  witness  among  organised 
beings.  To  induce  animals  to  concur  in  this,  and  to  execute  those 
actions  for  which  each  is  designed,  nature  has  given  them  tn- 
stinct ;  that  is,  desires,  inclinations,  wants,  by  means  of  which 
they  are  continually  and  forcibly  compelled  to  fulfil  the  designs 
of  nature. 

Instinct  may  exist  in  two  different  ways,  viz.,  with  or  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  end.  The  first  may  be  called  intelligent  t»- 
stinct ;  the  second,  blind^  or  brutal  instinct  The  first  is  more  par- 
ticularly the  prerogative  of  man ;  the  second  pertains  to  animals. 

In  Examining,  with  care,  the  numerous  phenomena  which  depend 
upon  instinct,  we  find  that  it  has  two  principal  objects ;  the  first 
is  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  and  the  second  that  of  the 
species.  There  are  as  many  instincts  as  species  of  animals,  vary- 
ing according  to  their  organization.  As  organization  varies  among 
individuals,  these  instincts  are  much  more  remarkable  in  some 
than  others. 

In  man,  we  find  two  kinds  of  instincts :  the  first  relates  to  his 
condition  as  an  animal,  and  is  always  exhibited  by  him  in  what- 
ever situation  he  is  found.  This  kind  of  instinct  resembles  that 
of  animals.  The  other  arises  from  the  social  state.  Without 
doubt  it  depends,  like  every  other  vital  phenomenon,  upcm  orga- 
nization, cut  this  is  never  developed  but  in  a  state  of  civil  socie- 
ty ;  for  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  enjoy  those  ad- 
vantages which  accompany  this  state. 

*The  first,  which  may  be  called  animal  instinct,  includes  hun- 
ger, thirst,  a  want  of  Clothing,  and  habitation ;  a  desire  of  happi- 
ness, or  of  agreeable  sensations,  and  the  fear  of  pain  and  deata; 
a  disposition  to  destroy  other  animals,  or  even  those  of  his  own 
species,  when  dangers  are  to  be  feared  from  them,  or  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  their  destruction ;  the  venereal  appetite ;  at- 
tachment to  children ; -tendency  to  imitation ;  and  a  k>ve  of  sod- 
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Cly.  wiiich  leads  to  civJlizatioD,  &c.  These  instlDctive  sentimcuts 
Bi-c  coasluitly  acting  upon  man,  and  induce  him  to  concur  ia  the 
order  established  utnoDg  orgtutlzed  beiDgs.  The  natural  wants 
of  malt  are  more  numerous  and  various  than  thusu  of  other  ani- 
mals, in  a  direct  proportion  to  liis  intelligence.  In  every  other 
respect  he  enjoys  a  decided  superiority  over  all  other  animals. 
•  When  man  lives  in  a  state  of  society,  he  is  enabled  easily  to 
Htisfy  all  the  wants  of  which  we  have  been  speaking ;  he  has 
then  leisure ;  in  other  words,  to  satisfy  these  first  wants,  requires 
iut  a  small  portion  of  his  lime  and  faculties.  Then  arise  new 
wants,  which  may  be  called  social.  Such  is  our  desire  to  have 
ft  very  vivid  consciousness  of  our  existence ;  a  footing  which,  the 
more  it  is  indulged  in,  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  satisfy,  because, 

Ks  we  have  already  observed,  our  sensations  beco^ie  weakened 
y  habiL 
Tliis  fondness  for  vivid  inipresslons,  joined  to  a  continual  dlmi- 
lution  in  the  strength  of  our  sensations,  causes  intjuictude  and 
rogue  desires,  which  are  increased  by  the  importunate  recoliec- 
iOB  oi  the  vivid  sraisations  that  we  formerly  experienced.  For 
he  purpose  of  removing  this  slate,  we  are  compelled  to  have  re- 
Miurse  to  a  continual  change  of  objects,  or  to  increase  the  inten- 
sity of  the  same  sort  of  impressions.  From  this  arises  an  incon- 
"  Lucyt  which  does  not  permit  us  to  fix  any  limits  to  our  wishes, 
d  a  progression  of  dcsii'es  which  arc  unoihilated  by  indulgence, 
but  aflord  us  no  gratification ;  hence  arises  ennui,  tliat  unceasing 
lource  of  misery  to  civilized  man  when  he  has  no  employment. 

This  desire  of  vivid  sensations  is  counterbalanced  by  a  love  of 
.repose,  or  indolence,  which  actE^  so  powerfully  on  the  higher 
riasscs  of  society.  These  two  opposite  sentiments  modify  each 
Mber,  and  from  their  action  and  reaction  result  a  love  of  power, 
nf  ccinaide ration,  and  of  wealth,  wliich  enables  us  to  indulge  both. 
"These  two  instinctive  Bcutiments  are  not  the  only  ones  which 
uiae  from  the  social  state ;  it  develops  a  crowd  of  others,  less 
important,  indeed,  but  not  leas  real.  Our  natural  wants,  also,  be- 
come remarkably  allei'cd ;  instead  of  hunger,  a  most  capricious 
tssiB  is  often  substituted ;  for  the  venereal  desire,  feelings  of  a 
very  diilerent  nature,  &c.  Natural,  modify  social  wants,  and  vice 
ersa ;  and  when,  in  addition  to  this,  we  recollect  that  age,  sex, 
emperament.  &c.,  have  a  strong  influence  upon  all  our  desires, 
re  may  Ibrm  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  a  study  of  the  in- 
tinct  of  man  presents.  This  part  of  physiology  has  been  berets 
bre  scarcely  noticed. 

We  may  ut  the  same  time  remark,  that  an  mcrcaso  of  ihc  «u- 
ial  wants  Is  always  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  dcreb>p- 
nmt  of  the  understanding.  There  is  no  comparisoa,  a*  »J«1g« 
>  the  capacity  of  the  mind,  between  man  in  th>:  more  opuleni 
'  UB  of  toctciy.  and  aii  he  is  found  in  that  conditiua  wbere  all 
9  physical  energies  ore  barely  sufficient  to  provide  W  his  Itnt 
mil.  The  innate  dispositioiu  or  iDstincu  particuUrly  uccuny 
»  flbreEtologiaU  at  ihe  present  time,    Tbcir  cfibrta  are  fttfW^ally 
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directed  towards  the  trijde  end  of  recognising  and  classifying  the 
instinctive  dispositions,  and  assigning  me  distinct  organs  in  the 
brain.  But  it  must  be  admitted  tnat  thus  far  there  is  little  appear- 
ance of  success. 

Of  the  Passiofis. 

In  general,  we  understand  by  the^  term  passion  an  extreme  and 
exclusive  instinctive  sentiment  A  man  in  a  passion  neither 
sees,  hears,  nor  is  conscious  of  anything  but  the  sentiment  by 
which  he  is  excited ;  and  as  the  violence  of  this  sentiment  ren- 
ders it  disagreeable,  and  even  painful,  it  has  received  the  name 
of  passion  or  suffering.  Passions  have  the  same  end  as  instincts; 
they  induce  animals  to  act  according  to  the  general  laws  of  liv- 
ing bodies.    4 

We  see  in  man  passions,  which  he  has  in  common  with  other 
animals,  which  consist  in  vehement  animal  desires ;  and  others 
which  display  themselves  in  a  state  of  society  only ;  these  are  the 
social  wants  very  much  increased. 

The  animal  passions  relate  to  a  double  end,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  in  speaking  of  natural  instinct,  viz.,  the  preservation  of 
the  individual  and  that  of  the  species. 

To  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  belong  fear,  anger,  grie( 
hatred,  and  excessive  hunger,  &c. ;  to  that  of  the  species,  the 
venereal  appetite,  jealousy,  and  furious  anger,  when  the  ofispring 
is  in  danger.  Nature  has  attached  ffreat  importance  to  this  daas 
of  passions,  which  exist  in  their  fiill  force  in  man  in  a  state  of  so- 
ciety. 

The  passions  peculiar  to  a  «tate  of  society  are  but  the  social 
wants  carried  to  an  extreme  degree.  Ambition  is  but  the  excess 
of  a  love  of  power;  avarice,  an  excessive  desire  of  fortune;  hatred 
and  vengeance  arc  but  natural  and  impetuous  wishes  to  injure 
those  who  have  injured  us ;  a  passion  for  play,  and  almost  every 
other  vice,  are  the  results  of  a  love  of  violent  excitement ;  violent 
love  is  but  an  exaltation  of  venereal  desires,  which  agitate,  per- 
vert, and  often  animate  us  with  ineffable  pleasure,  &c. 

Among  the  passions,  some  weaken  or  extinguish  themselves 
when  they  are  satisfied ;  others,  again,  increase  by  indulgence. 
Happiness  is  oflen  produced  by  the  first,  as  we  sometimes  see  in 
love  and  philanthropy ;  but  unhappiness  is  necessarily  attached  to 
the  last,  examples  01  which  are  constantly  furnished  by  the  am- 
bitious, avaricious,  and  envious. 

If  wants  develop  the  powers  of  the  understanding,  the  passioiis 
are  the  principal  cause  of  everything  very  great  which  has  been 
accompUshed  by  man.  The  great  poets,  heroes,  criminals,  and 
conquerors  have  always  been  men  who  were  strongly  under  the 
influence  of  the  passions. 

In  speaking  ot  thenmssions,  shall  we  say,  with  Bichat,  that  tbey 
reside  in  the  organic  life,  or,  with  the  ancients  and  some  UKxleiiil^ 
that  anger  is  in  the  head,  courage  in  the  heart,  and  fear  in  the 
semilunar  ganglion,  &cc  7    Passions  are  but  internal  sensations; 
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they  canDol.  therefore,  be  said  to  have  a  acat ;  they  result  from 
Hie  action  of  the  nervous  system,  particularly  of  the  brain ;  they 
do  not,  therefore,  admit  of  expliLoation.  We  are  capable  of  ob- 
serving, directing,  calming,  or  extinguishing,  but  not  uf  expliumng 
tfaetn. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OFFICCa   OF  T8E   CERESBUM   AND  CEKEBELLOM. 

[Intellection  is  the  ino3l  remarkable  office  of  tlie  encephalon. 
Thought,  perhaps,  is  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  animals, 
though  some  degree  of  it  seems  implied  in  all  endued  with  the 
iDOwer  of  voluntary  moiion.  In  the  lowest  orders  of  animals  no 
loistincl  encephalon  exists ;  but,  as  we  rise  in  the  scale,  we  find 
ilhese  organs  bestowed.  They  are  at  first  In  a  simple  ibnu,  but 
ftadually  attain  their  highest  development  in  the  vertebrated  anl- 
SDals.  The  large  nervous  masses  constituting  the  encephalon  are, 
Od  doubt,  the  centres  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  seat  of  intel- 
lection, the  cerebrum  appearing  to  be  more  particularly  appro- 
■  itod  to  this  latter  offiue.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  thnt 
power  of  an  organ  should  always  increase  with  its  size,  as  in 
omo  instances  the  organ  more  than  makes  up  for  its  want  of  size 
ly  the  energy  of  its  vilal  actions.  These,  however,  are  but  ex- 
Bepttons,  it  being  a  general  law  of  the  animal  economy  that  the 
Bze  and  development  of  an  organ  are  indicative  of  its  relative 
power.  Agreeably  to  this  rule,  the  most  cursory  observation 
shows  that  generally  n  striking  relation  does  exist  between  the 
volume  and  form  of  the  encephalon,  and  the  manifestations  of  in- 
tellection, in  difierent  aniinals. 

The  mass  of  the  encephalon,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  rest 
of  Uie  body,  is,  generally  speaking,  greater  in  man  than  in  other 
knimalst  though  there  are  exceptions.     It  is  also  generally,  though 
.  perbftps,  invariably,  true  that  the  encephalon  in  him  is  larger, 
EBBOfiortion  to  the  other  parts  of  the'  nervous  system,  llian  in 
■""T.anunaJB.     The  nerves,  the  immediate  instruments  of  the 
•,  by  which  ideas  of  surrounding  objects  are  collected,  are 
ir  and  more  developed  in  other  animals ;  but  the  encephalon, 
organ  of  intellection,  in  which  ideas  derived  by  means  of  the 
s  appear  to  be  combined,  and,  as  it  were,  wrought  up  into 
;lit  by  reflection,  is  relatively  much  more  ample  jn  man.     It 
^ncrally,  if  not  invariably,  true,  ihat  the  degree  of  intelli- 
iuee  m  animals  is  indicated  by  the  development  of  the  cere- 
especially  the  anterior  lobes.     It  is  on  this  postulate  that 
logy  rests. 
The  lacial  angle  of  Camper  is  hable  to  the  obvious  objection 
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the  cranium  from  its  anterior  to  its  posterior  part,  but  takes  no 
notice  of  its  lateral  expansion.  Still,  it  is  admitted  to  be  a  general 
index  of  the  intellectual  power,  not  only  of  different  animals,  but 
of  the  di&rent  vaneties  of  the  human  race,  and  even  individuals. 

Dr.  Gall  and  his  followers  have  mne  a  step  farther,  and  alleged 
that  the  cerebrum  consists  of  a  collection  of  organs,  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  development,  form  corresponding  cranial  prominen- 
ces ;  so  that,  by  examining  the  cranium,  an  experienced  observer 
can  determine  not  only  the  degree  of  intellection,  but  the  mental 
peculiarities  and  propensities  of  an  individual.  The  first  aspect 
of  these  doctrines  is  certainly  extravagant  and  visionary,  and,  as 
has  been  complained  even  by  some  who  have  adopted  them,  have 
been  carried  to  an  extreme.  Still,  there  has  been  a  spirit  of  in- 
quii^  awakened,  and  the  subject  has  been  pursued  with  an  enthu- 
siasm by  some  ^ftcd  minds,  among  whom  may  be  named  Dr.CaM* 
well,  of  Kentucky,  which  has  thrown  light  upon  the  physiology  and 
pathology  of  the  nervous  system,  and  is  deserving  of  some  farther 
notice.  One  of  the  circumstances  that  has  tended  particularly  to 
give  currency  to  these  doctrines  is  the  isolated  character  ef  several 
of  the  intellectual  faculties.  Some  of  them  are  separable  from  each 
other  by  clearly-defined  lines  in  the  normal  state,  and  are  some- 
times modified  or  abolished  by  disease,  while  the  other  faculties 
are  scarcely  disturbed.  We  may  mention  the  loss  of  the  mem- 
ory of  words  as  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  this.  The 
organ  of  speech  is  stated  by  Spurzheim  to  be  situated  in  the  ante^ 
rior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  Now  it  has  been  allied,  that,  in  fa- 
tal cases  of  apoplexy  attended  with  this  sympton,  loss  of  memory 
of  words,  appreciable  organic  lesion  of  the  anterior  lobes  is  gen- 
erally found.  Bouillaud  states  that  four  cases  where  this  coinci- 
dence occurred  came  under  his  o^^ii  observation.  He  farther  re- 
marks, that,  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  numerous  cases  of 
cerebral  affections  collected  by  Lallemand  and  Rostan,  he  found 
thirteen  similar  cases.  Such,  he  states,  was  the  uniformity  of  this 
coincidence,  that,  after  reading  the  symptoms  of  a  case,  from  the 
presence  or  absence  of  it,  he  could  pronounce  with  accuracy 
whether  lesion  of  the  anterior  lobes  had  or  had  not  been  found. 

Afler  making  this  statement,  Bouillaud  exclaims,  with  his  charac- 
teristic enthusiasm,  **  How  can  this  truth  be  hereafter  contestedf 
inasmuch  as  it  is  thus  established  by  direct  observation ;  firsts  that 
speech  was  disordered  or  completely  destroyed  when  the  anterior 
lobes  were  affected ;  second,  that  speech  continued  when  the  le- 
sion was  situated  in  other  parts  of  the  cerebrum  ?"♦  But  farther 
inquiry  has  shown  the  necessity  of  greater  caution  in  such  gen- 
eralizations. Remarkable  as  these  facts  appear,  farther  inquiry 
has  proved  that  they  were  mere  accidental  coincidences.  Thusi 
a  case  has  since  been  related  by  Cruveilhier  where  the  anterior 
lobes  were  entirely  wanting,  in  a  case  of  congenital  malforma- 
tion, in  which  the  patient  had  been  idiotical  Srom  birth,  and  m 

•  Boaflkod,  d'Encephalite,  p.  168. 
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I  only  indication  of  intellect  was  the  po\ver  of  ar- 
Numerous  cases  have  also  since  been  observed  in 
itich  die  anterior  iobes  were  disorganized  witliout  loss  of  speech, 
d  the  reverse.  In  thirty-seven  cases  of  cerebral  hemorrhage 
le  of  the  anterior  lobes,  observed  by  Andral,  tweuty-one  were 
Minpanicd  by  loss  of  speech,  while  in  sixteen  it  was  preserved ; 
seven,  where  the  hemorrhage  was  confined  to  the  posterior 
'Vs,  speech  was  abolished  in  all ;  and  in  seven  others,  where  it 
I  confined  lo  the  middle  lobes,  there  was  also  loss  of  speech 
*ll.t 

It  has  been  observed,  also,  that  comparative  anatomy  is  opposed 
the  doctrines  of  the  phrenologists.  It  is  a  curious  circuinstiince 
ai  the  difference  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter  between  the 
B  of  man  and  that  of  the  lower  mammalia  principally  arises 
n  the  shortness  of  the  posterior  lobes  in  the  latter,  these  being 
liora  long  enough  to  cover  the  cerebellum ;  yet  it  is  in  these 

KBTior  Icibes  ihat  the  animal  propensities  are  regarded  by  phre- 
gisu  as  havmg  tbeir  seat  On  the  other  hand,  the  anterior 
tea,  in  which  the  intellectual  faculties  are  considered  as  residing, 
auny  animals  bear  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the  whole  bulk 
'""  e  brain  than  they  do  in  man.J 
Another  of  llie  fundamental  assumptions  of  craniology  is,  that 
1  ossific  textures  have  no  independent  power  of  development, 
t  are  moulded  to  the  forms  of  the  sot\  parts.  Hence,  as  is  ai- 
led, the  irregularities  on'the  inner  surface  of  the  cranium,  and 
Bse  external  prominences  which  mark  the  localities  of  the  or- 
is. But  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  cranium  pos- 
ies an  inherent  power  of  development,  and  that  the  irregufari- 
•  of  its  surfaces  referred  to  arc  attributable  to  this  power,  and 
t  to  their  being  moulded  to  the  form  of  the  brain.  The  case 
Cruveilhier,  above  referred  to,  may  be  cited  in  proof  of  this, 
e  suLiJect,  a  female,  died  at  llie  age  of  fifteen,  having  been  idi- 
tal  from  birth.  The  external  appearance  of  the  cranium  was 
Rural ;  but,  on  removing  it,  the  anlerior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum 
tre  altogether  wanting,  their  place  being  occupied  by  a  gelati- 
ns fluid ;  yet  the  iimer  surface  of  the  cranium  presented  irregu- 
rjties  similar  to  other  skulls.  But  though  phrenology  is  by  no 
ans  without  objections,  yet  it  is  admitted  to  be  an  ingenioiJs 
i  plausible  hypothesis,  and  to  have  found  able  defenders  and 
"mt  admirers  among  some  gifted  members  of  the  profession. 
tut  other  inquiries  have  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  do 
ining  the  portion  of  the  brain  in  which  intelleclion  is  per- 
_  ed,  without  pretending  to  ascertain  the  exact  seat  of  each 
Hiltv  or  desire  with  the  particularity  affected  by  Dr.  Gall  and 
i  feUowcrs.  Among  those  who  have  investigated  this  subject 
ith  ibe  most  ability  and  zeal,  and  whose  facilities  for  observation 
re  the  best,  may  be  mentioned  Foville,  Pinel,  Grand  Champs, 
I  Bouillaud.  All  these  distinguished  pathologists  have  agreed 
[  Croreilhier,  Amt.  Pdb.,  h>.  nu.  t  Aodnl,  PithoL  iDlema,  t  ui.  p.  *& 
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in  the  opimon,  derived  from  observing  the  efiects  of  diseaBe,  that 
the  whcue  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  hemispheres,  and  es- 
pecially the  anterior  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  are  the  parts  in  which 
mtellection  is  ipore  particularly  executed.  This  was  not  so  broad- 
ly advocated  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  though  it  would  appear  that  he 
leaned  to  this  view. 

An  opinion  has  long  been  entertained  by  physiologists,  that  the 
number  and  size  of  the  convolutions  of  the  Drain,  and  especially 
the  depths  of  the  furrows  between  them,  are  indicative  oi  the  in- 
tellectual power  of  the  individual.  Malacame  had  noticed  that 
the  convolutions  in  the  brains  of  idiots  are  smaller  in  size,  fewer 
in  number,  and  the  anfractuosities  less  strongly  marked  than  in 
other  persons.  The  comparative  intelligence  of  the  inferior  ani- 
mals is  remarked  to  be  much  more  accurately  indicated  by  the 
convolutions  of  the  brain  than  the  capacity  of  the  cranial  cavity. 
Their  intelligence  is  also  alleged  to  diminish  in  proportion  to  the 
decrease  in  the  gray  or  cortical  substance  of  the  braii^  In  the 
foetus  the  ffray  substance  is  scarcely  found,  but  increases  as  the 
intellectual  powers  are  developed ;  while  in  old  age  it  is  said  to 
diminish  witn  the  fading  powers  of  the  mind.  The  suggesdoD, 
therefore,  that  this  portion  of  the  cerebrum  is  more  particmarly  the 
seat  of  intellection,  seems  a  natural  corollary  from  these  premiies. 

The  experiments  of  Flourens,  some  of  which  are  verv  remark- 
able, have  had  great  influence  in  giving  confidence  to  the  opinion 
that  the  periphery  of  the  cerebrum  is  more  particularly  the  seat 
of  intellection.  Of  a  great  number  of  experiments,  represented  as 
being  attended  with  similar  results,  we  shall  refer  here  but  to  one. 
"  He  removed  the  two  cerebral  lobes  of  a  hen,  at  the  same  time 
carefully  avoiding  those  inferior  portions  of  the  lobes  connected 
with  the  roots  of  the  olfactory  nerves.  The  bird  was  immediate- 
ly deprived  of  vision  and  hearing,  and  fell  into  a  stupor.  It  re- 
mained in  this  state,  merely  taking  a  little  water,  which  was  pour- 
ed down  its  throat,  until  the  third  day,  when  it  began  to  revive, 
and  was  ultimately  restored  to  good  health.  But  it  appeared  to 
be  perfectly  unconscious  of  everything  that  took  place  about  it 
It  appeared  entirely  destitute  of  taste,  smell,  vision,  or  hearing. 
It  never  made  any  effort  to  eat  or  drink.  It  could  walk,  but  if  it 
met  any  object  it  did  not  appear  to  know  how  either  to  avoid  or 
go  away  from  it.  It  digested  the  food  that  was  forced  down, 
and  even  grew  fat.  Though  apparently  destitute  of  intelligence, 
•  the  locomotive  powers  of  this  animal  were  completely  preserved. 
It  could  walk,  run,  and  fly.  It  survived  this  loss  of  its  cerebral 
lobes  six  months,  and  then  was  killed.  Though  deprived  of  its 
senses,  its  organs  of  sense  appeared  perfect  The  eye  was  as 
clear  and  natural  in  appearance,  and  the  iris  preserved  its  motion 
as  before." 

But  if  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum,  and  particularly  its  anterio« 
lobes,  be  the  seat  of  intellection,  we  should  naturally  expect  thai 
an  inflammation,  or  other  morbid  state  of  these  parts,  would  ne- 
cessarily be  followed  in  every  case  by  disorder  of  this  iimcticm. 
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Slilt,  it  i^  universally  admitted  that  this  does  not  by  any  means 
'hniformly  occur.  Where  the  lesion  ia  confined  to  one  hemisphere, 
this  has  been  plausibly,  if  not  satisfactorily,  explained  by  the 
avmmetricnl  character  of  the  encephalon.  It  has  been  said,  like 
toe  eyes,  or  the  ears,  or  other  symmetrical  organs,  that  when  one 
aide  of  llie  encephoJon  was  afTected,  the  office  of  intcllectipn  might 
^e  executed  by  the  other.  The  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  this 
rrangomcat  have  been  eloq^uently  dwell  upon  by  Bouillaud.  We 
■ball  not  deny  that  each  halt  of  the  encephalon  is  capable,  like  the 
rthcr  symmctiical  organs,  of  acting,  to  a  certain  extent,  inde- 
tendeutly.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  the  analogy  ia  not 
jompleie. 

But  admitting  this  explanation  lu  be  sufficient  where  llie  path- 
tlogical  condition  is  confined  to  one  hemisphere,  if  we  consider 
be  cerebrum  as  the  seat  of  intellection,  how  shall  we  account  for 
be  uninterrupted  execution  of  this  function  where  considerable 
organic  lesion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  periphery  of  the  cere- 
linun  and  of  its  anterior  lobes  exists  ?  This  is  no  doubt  a  rare 
IVent,  yet  it  undoubtedly  sometimes  occurs.  The  following 
(tereating  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Boerstler,  of  Lancaster,  Eenn- 

Kivanio,  ui  an  excellent  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Professor 
unglison,  published  in  the  first  number  of  the  "  Medical  Library 
ad  Intelligencer,"  edited  by  the  latter  gentleman.  The  whole 
sse,  including  the  treatment,  is  published  at  length.  We  have 
ftly  extracted  those  parts  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  our 
Resent  inquiry.  It  is  strikingly  opposed  to  the  viewsof  Bouillaud 
ind  others,  that  "  when  the  two  hemispheres  are  profoundly  alter- 
d,  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  are  abolished,  and  sensation 
^ind  voluntary  inotioo  paralyzed,  the  patients  resembling  those 
Uimals  in  which  the  lobes  had  been  removed."* 
"The  patient  was  a  lad  about  eleven  years  of  age,  who,  in  con- 
iquence  of  a  kick  from  a  newly-shod  horse,  had  the  su]jerior 
^lortion  of  the  os  frontis  and  the  anterior  portion  of  the  right  parl- 
)la]  bone  fractured.  One  portion,  an  inch  and  a  lialf  long,  was 
a  into  llie  anterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum  to  the  depth  of  an 
pch,  in  removing  which  a  tablespoonful  of  brain  was  dischar- 
[ed.     There  was  great  laceration  of  th*  meninges,  from  the  rag-  ■ 

i  edges  of  the  bony  fragment.  The  integument  was  lacerated 
isd  bi-uiscd,  and  sloughed  in  a  few  days,  leaving  a  considerable 

ion  of  the  scull  and  cerebrum  exposed.*' 
•  There  was  some  intellectual  confusion  at  first,  but  "  at  the  end 
ftwo  hours  he  recovered  eixry  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  they  con- 
]nmd  vigorous  for  tix  weeks,  and  to  within  one  hour  of  his  death, 
lAuA  look  place  on  th«  forty-third  day.  During  all  this  period 
lure  was  little  apparent  derangement  in  any  of  the  organs,  ex- 
sept  a  slight  irritative  fever,  which  supervened  sixteen  days  after 
■ie  injury,  and  continued  to  the  termination  of  the  case.  So 
Jght,  Dowevcr,  was  iJic  indisposition,  that  the  patient  sat  up  every 
►y.  Mid  frequently  walked  to  the  window  to  see  the  boys  play  in 
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the  street,  in  which  he  took  a  deep  interest,'  frequently  laughing 
at  their  gambols." 

•*  Four  hours  after  death  the  body  was  examined  by  Dr.  Boerst- 
ler,  in  the  presence  of  Drs.  Ohr,  Edwards,  and  Newcomer. 
Upon  removing  the  cranium,  the  dura  mater  presented  strong 
marks  of  inflammation  over  the  entire  arch  of  the  head,  being 
deeply  injected  in  some  parts,  and  having  depositions  of  coagular 
ble  l}anph  in  others.  The  dura  mater  was  ulcerated  at  mree 
points.  The  space  previously  occupied  bv  the  right,  anterior, 
and  middle  lobes  of  tne  cerebrum  presented  a  perfect  cavity^  the 
IkJIow  of  which  was  filled  with  sero-purulent  matter,  the  lobes 
having  been  destroyed  by  suppuration,  and  the  third  lobe  much 
disorganized.  The  left  hemisphere  was  in  a  state  of  ramollisst' 
ment  down  to  the  corpus  callosum.  It  was  so  much  softened 
that  the  slightest  touch  would  remove  portions,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  sponge  I  wiped  away  its  substance  near  to  the  corpus  callo- 
sum, when  it  became  firmer,  but  presented  the  appearance  moro 
of  a  homogeneous  mass  than  of  re^ar  organization.  The  chiasm 
of  the  optic  nerves,  as  well  as  their  entire  tract,  was  so  soft  as  to 
yield  to  a  slight  touch  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  and  the  (^ 
fectory  nerves  were  in  the  same  condition.  The  corpus  callo- 
sum, thalami  nervorum  opticorum,  and  tubercula  quadrigemiaa 
were  in  a  physiological  state.  The  cerebellum  presented  no  path- 
ological condition ;  the  spinal  column  was  not  examined." 

**  This  boy  was  remarkably  intelligent.  In  my  daily  visits  I 
held  frequent  conversations  with  him,,  and  in  all  my  observations 
I  could  not  discover  the  slightest  derangement  of  his  intellectual 
faculties ;  no  dulness  of  sensibility,  no  obtuseness  of  perception,  no 
impairment  of  judgment,  no  want  of  memory,  and,  so  far  as  mind 
was  concerned,  he  gave  no  evidence  of  disease.  His  vision,  au- 
dition, and  voice  were  unimpaired." 

This  well-authenticated  case  is  of  itself  sufiicient  to  unsettle  our 
confidence  in  all  those  speculations  respecting  the  fiinctions  of  the 
superficial  and  superior  portions  of  the  cerebrum,  especially  the 
anterior  lobes,  which  have  been  so  generally  received.  It  seems 
to  show  that  these  parts  are  far  from  being  exclusively  the  seat 
■  of  intellection  and  indispensable  to  the  ofiices  of  the  organs  of  the 
senses,  as  was  alleged  by  Flourens.  The  anterior  and  middle 
lobes  of  the  right  side  were  completely  destroyed,  and  the  third 
much  disorganized,  yet,  contrary  to  the  almost  universal  experi- 
ence and  opinions  of  modem  physiologists,  there  was  no  appre- 
ciable alteration  in  the  senses  or  power  of  voluntary  motion  in 
the  opposite  side.  The  lobes  of  tne  left  hemisphere  were  not  so 
absolutely  destroyed,  yet  the  disorganization  was  such  as  would 
lead  us  to  expect  abolition  of  their  functions.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  much  to  learn  respecting  the  effects  of  soften- 
ing of  the  textures,  especially  the  cerebral,  in  weakening  or  abot 
isMng  the  functions  of  a  part.  This  kind  of  disorganization  hit 
only  within  a  few  years  excited  the  attention  of  pathologUti* 
The  mode  in  which  ramoUissemeTU  of  the  encephalon  arises,  and 
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B  precise  nalure  of  this  pathological  condition,  are  by  no  mcaua 
isfaclorily  ascertained.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  arise  from 
lammstion.  but  at  others  it  does  not.  It  has  been  compared  to 
ngri?ne,  but  the  history  of  this  case  seems  opposed  to  such  an 
The  aulopsic  examination  was  made  so  early  after 
nth  as  to  remove  every  reasonable  doubt  as  to  its  havmg  ex- 
ed  during  life,  and  probably  for  a  considerable  time.  Otker 
ies,  though  perhaps  iio  one  so  conclusively,  have  shown  tliat 
molliisement  of  the  encephalon  may  exist  without  abohtion  of 
lk:tion.  The  slate  of  the  chiasm  of  the  optic  nerves  and  of  tlie 
actory  nerves  proves  this  beyond  doubt. 
A  vast  number  of  experiments  were  made  by  Rolando,  Serres, 
•  Gallois,  Flourens.  Desmoulins,  and  Masendie,  on  living  ani- 
ls, for  the  purpose  of  determining  precisely  the  functions  of  the 
ferent  portions  of  the  encephalon.  Their  experiments  were 
Bcrally  ingeniously  designed,  skilfully  executed,  and  in  some 
tances  the  results  were  curious  and  interesting.  One  of  the 
ttt  remarkable  circumstances  is  the  great  restorative  power  of 
I  animal  economy  in  overcoming  extensive  mulilations  of  these 
aiporiant  organs.  But  when  they  are  carefully  analyzed, 
ly  do  "not  throw  as  much  light  on  the  objects  of  their  investiga- 
B  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  and  very  little  on  the  seal  of 
ellection  in  the  human  subject.  There  are  some  grave  objec- 
Hs  to  this  mode  of  investigation ;  the  pain  that  piust  be  necessa- 
inflicted,  and  the  disorder  induced  in  ail  the  functions  conse- 
eni  upon  these  suiferings.  must  essentially  influence  the  results  ; 
lile  the  great  diSerence  which  manifestly  exists  between  the 
iclioos  ol  these  organs  in  man  and  the  inferior  animals,  allows 
le  weight  to  any  inferences  that  may  be  drawn  with  respect  to 
r  former.  The  results  of  these  experimental  intjuu-ies  are  also 
ierent,  and  in  some  points  opposed  to  each  other;  and  while 
ly  prove  how  unsatisfactory  tins  mode  of  investigation  is,  they 

0  show  the  difficulty  of  ihe  subject,  and  how  little  we  at  prcs- 
t  understand  it. 

Nor  arc  llie  results  of  our  inquiries  on  this  subject  derived  fnjin 
Ihalogical  anatomy  much  more  satisfactory.  The  causes  of 
icurity  arc  different,  but  perhaps  as  great.  Lesions  resembling 
sh  other  in  locality  and  extent  are  attended  with  widely  differ- 
;»ymptoms;  whiie  in  somecases apparently  achange of  struc- 
e  limited  in  extent  and  trifling  in  degree,  is  attended  with  the 
It  nliirming  and  fatal  consequences ;  m  others  the  most  exten- 
i  disorganaations  may  continue  for  years,  without  scarcely 
urbing  the  harmony  of  the  functions.  A  case  is  mentioned  by 
'.  Abercrombie  of  a  female  who,  from  the  history  of  the  case, 

1  boea  evidently  labouring  under  a  chronic  affection  of  this  kind 
■  four  years,  yet  the  functions  of  intellection,  sensation,  and  vol- 

"tary  motion  were  not  essentially  disordered.     Similar  obsc-rvn- 

■s  haTP  been  made  as  rcg])eciB  chronic  hydrocephalus ;  the  v^en- 

etes  hare  been  found  so  distended  that  the  cerebral  matter  has 

it  like  a  thin  lamina,  spread  over  the  interior  of  the  craui- 
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mil.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  sudden  injuries  of  this  organs 
even  though  slight,  are  often  followed  by  the  most  violent  symjv 
toms ;  while  in  chronic  diseases  extensive  changes  of  structure 
may  occur  with  but  trifling  external  indications.  But  if  any  def* 
inite  portion  of  the  cerebrum  be  exclusively  concerned  in  intellect 
tion,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  indications  of  it  on  ex- 
amining  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  after  having  suffeied 
long  from  mental  alienation.  Until  very  recently,  however,  it 
has  not  been  pretended  that  any  uniformity  in  the  cadaveric  ap- 
pearances could  be  traced  in  this  disease.  Morgagni,  the  mc^ 
accurate  of  the  older  pathological  anatomists,  acknowledges  that 
he  could  find  nothing  uniform  or  characteristic  of  mental  aliena- 
tion, while  Pinel  and  Esquirol  expressly  declare  that  pathologi- 
cal anatomy  of  the  brain  threw  but  little  light  upon  the  disease. 
In  250  dissections  of  maniacs,  made  under  the  supervision  of 
Messrs.  Esquh-ol,  Villemain,  Beauvais,  and  Schwilgaj,  only  68 
were  found  to  exhibit  any  appreciable  indications  of  lesion  of  the 
brain.*  M.  Esquirol  seems  to  have  attached  more  importance  to 
the  form,  thickness,  density,  &c.,  of  the  cranium  than  to  any  other 
pathological  appearance  about  the  heads  of  maniacs. 

More  recently,  however,  Foville,  Calmeil,  and  Falret,  have  eih 
deavoured  to  show  that  certain  appreciable  changes  of  structure 
do  occur  with  great  uniformity  in  the  encephalon  of  maniacs.  IL 
Foville  has  especially  described  certain  changes  in  the  structure 
of  the  cortical  siibstance,  which  he  thinks  may  be  traced  with 
great  regularity  in  this  class  of  patients.  One  of  the  most  uni* 
ionn  of  these  appearances  is  an  induration  of  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  in  consequence  of  which,  this  thickened  and  hardened  por- 
tion of  the  cortical  part  may  be  detached  like  a  thick,  dense  mem- 
brane. He  says  that  an  obvious  dificrence  in  density  is  observ- 
able between  the  cortical  substance  thus  detached  and  that  un- 
derneath, which  may  be  recognised  by  scraping  them  with  a 
scalj)el.  He  alleges,  though  he  had  frequently  made  examina- 
tions of  persons  dying  of  other  diseases,  that  he  had  never  observ- 
ed this  appearance,  but  that  he  had  noticed  something  similar  in  the 
brains  of  a  hyena  and  a  badger,  both  of  which  died  in  a  state  of 
captivity. 

He  also  alleges  that  he  had  found  combined  with  this  harden- 
ing of  the  superficial  lamina  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  braia 
various  modifications  in  its  colour  and  appearance,  while  the 
form  and  size  of  the  convolutions  had  undergone  a  maiiwd 
change ;  their  upper  part  in  many  cases  appearing  to  have  feUeo 
into  a  state  of  atrophy,  which  gave  to  them  an  appearance  as  if 
they  had  been  pinched  up  between  the  finsers  in  some  instances; 
in  others,  the  loss  of  substance  was  about  their  base ;  while  agaiDi 
in  some  cases,  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  the  convolutions  remaifr 
ed.  In  these  cases  of  atrophy,  the  gray  substance  was  genets 
ally  more  firm  than  natural,  while  in  many  instances  it  had  h^ 
come  so  pale,  that  he  found  it  diflicult  to  distinguish  the  Umitsba- 

*  See  Med.  Chir.  Rev.,  t.  x.»  and  Borrowe  on  iDsanity. 
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^Bp  cineritioua  and  meduilary  portions.     In  some  crises, 

iver,  the  cortical  substance  Was  softened  instead  of  being 

rdcncd.     Some  alterations  are  also  mentioned  by  M.  Foville 

liavjiig  been  observed  in  the  colour  and  density  of  the  medulla- 
'  portions  of  the  brain  and  the  meninges. 

With  respect  to  these  observations,  wc  may  remark;  that  at 
jsent  they  may  bo  considered  as  proper  subjects  of  inquiry,  not 

points  in  paliidogical  anatomy  tiiat  are  already  established, 
lat  some  ot  these  and  other  morbid  appearances  are  sometimes 
aid  in  various  parts  of  the  brains  of  maniacs,  there  can  be  no 
abt ;  the  question  is  as  to  their  uniformity.  Though  M.  Fo- 
lic ajid  others  lliinfc  they  have  discovered  certain  appearances 
hicli  occur  with  great  regularity,  yet  they  are  at  issue  on  tliia 
liut  with  some  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  profession. 
There  is  but  one  other  condition  of  this  organ  to  which  we 
all  at  present  refer  to  elucidate  this  question — the  precise  seat 

iotelleclioD.     Il  is  to  (hose  cases  which  we  occasionally  meet, 
Itero  certain  parts  of  the  cerebrum  have  not  become  developed, 

have  fallen  into  a  state  of  atrophy.    We  have  already  referred 

one  case  of  this  kmd  by  Cruveilnicr,  in  which  there  was  a  con- 

aital  deficiency  of  the  anterior  lobes,  accompanied  with  idiocy 

i  inability  of  progression.     Breschet  has  recorded  three  cases 

here  there  was  this  defect  in  the  organization  :  one  was  blind, 

t  posscaaed  sensation,  and  the  power  of  voluntary  motion ;  and 

was  idiotlcal,  and  destitute  of  vision  and  olfaction.     In  an- 

T  case,  the  posterior  lobes  were  deficient,  and  the  person  idiol- 

Cascs  are  also  referred  to  by  Andral  {Pathol.  Inlem.,  t.  iti., 

114)  of  atrophy  of  the  corpus  callosum  and  pineal  gland,  the 
tter  diminished  to  the  size  of  a  millet  seed,  the  rest  of  the  enceph- 
on  being  in  a  normal  state,  also  accompanied  by  idiocy.  Thus 
appears  that  defective  development,  or  atrophy,  not  only  of  the 
Iterior  lobes,  but  various  other  parts  of  the  brain,  may  be  acconi- 
iBied  by  idiocy.  Nothing  positive  can  be  inferred  from  these 
Etg.  therefore,  as  to  the  scat  of  intellection. 
From  what  has  been  said,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  intellection 
chietly  executed  by  the  cerebrum,  although,  as  vn.H  be  hereaf- 
r  seen,  there  is  reason  lor  thinking  that  some  acta,  that  may  lie 
loperly  referred  to  this  head,  are  dependant  upon  the  cerebellum. 
is  quite  certain,  at  least,  that  these  organs  are  intimately  asso- 
Uea  in  function  a^  well  as  structure.  From  the  premises,  it 
Ituld  also  appear  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
B  is  DO  sufficient  evidence  that  intellection  is  exclusively  exe- 
d  by  any  one  part  of  the  cerebrum,  but  probably  that  all  me 
xiliary  to,  and  concur  in,  this  great  end. 
'3midcs  intellection,  there  are  two  other  classes  of  vital  phenorn- 

h  W  which  we  have  referred  aa,  being  connected  with  the  en- 
tpbaloOt  viz.,  voluntary  motion  and  sensation.     The  former  of 

*e  has  been  supposed  to  be  ultimately  referrible  to  the  cere- 

nu,  and  the  latter  to  the  cerebellum.     But  this  may  be  more 

ufoctorily  shown  in  investigating  the  functions  of  the  medulla 
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spinalis  and  cerebro-spinal  nerves.  Another  feature  in  the  struc- 
ture and  functions  of  the  encephalon,  which  has  been  ahready  al- 
luded to,  and  which  it  is  indispensable  to  keep  in  mind  in  our 
physiological  and  pathological  investigations,  is  the  symmetrical 
character  of  these  organs.  Like  the  other  double  organs,  as  we 
have  se^,  each  half  appears  to  possess,  to  a  certain  degree,  an 
independent  i)ower  of  action.  They  are,  however,  peculiar  iB 
this,  that  the  influence  of  each  hemisphere,  instead  of  extending 
to  the  corresponding  side  of  the  body,  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
opposite  side.  The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  not  obvi> 
ous,  though  incontrovertibly  established.  Hence,  it  happens  that 
lesion  of  one  side  of  the  encephalon  is  accompanied  by  impaired 
sensation  or  voluntarv  motion,  or  both,  on  the  oppoiite  side.  This 
is,  however,  generally,  not  invariably  true,  sometimes  the  par- 
alysis corresponding  to  the  side  of  the  encephak)n  where  the  le- 
sion exists. 

The  oflices  of  the  cerebellum  have  not  been  ascertained  with 
much  precision.  One  of  these  functions  which  has  of  late  excited 
considerable  attention,  but  of  which  our  knowledge  is  at  present 
loose  and  indefinite,  is  the  supposed  influence  exercised  by  it  over 
the  generative  fimctions.  There  are  sound  analogical  reasonings 
and  pathological  facts  which  appear  to  furnish  support  to  tins 
doctrmc,  to  which  it  will  now  be  proper  to  refer.  In  the  finl 
place,  it  has  been  remarked  by  phrenologints,  by  which  we  mean 
the  followers  of  Gall,  that  the  development  of  that  part  of  the  cra- 
nium in  which  the  cerebellum  is  contained,  and, olcourse,  the  or- 
gan itself,  indicates,  with  great  uniformity,  the  erotic  dispositioD 
of  the  individual.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  a  great  expansion  of 
this  part  of  the  cranium,  accompanied;  as  it  usually  is,  with  corre- 
sponding thickness  of  the  neck,  tends  to  give  a  gross  and  sensual 
expression  to  the  individual.  It  is  also  frequently  true,.that  persons 
of  this  conformation  are  generally  distinguished  for  their  robust 
constitution,  and,  perhaps,  for  their  inclination  to  venereal  indul- 
gence, though  the  latter  may  be  a  consequence  of  the  former.  The 
efiects  of  emasculation  upon  the  development  of  this  part  of  the  cra- 
nium and  neck,  in  the  inferior  animals,  particularly  the  horse  and 
bull,  have  also  been  referred  to  as  furnishing  strong  proofs  of  the 
intimate  connexion  existing  between  the  cerebellum  and  the  gener- 
ative organs.  The  cerebellum  rapidly  increases  from  childhood 
with  advancing  age,  its  magnitude,  in  proportion  to  the  rest  (rf 
the  encephalon,  bemg  double  at  puberty  that  of  the  infant  It  hat 
also  been  frequently  remarked,  tnat  pain  in  this  part  often  follows 
excessive  indulgence  of  this  passion  ;  while  in  the  female  it  is  oft- 
en complained  of  during  menstruation. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  remarkable  cases  related  by 
Serres,  Larrey,  Andral,  and  others,  of  persons  dying  with  symp* 
toms  of  excitement  of  the  generative  organs,  satyriasis,  nympho- 
mania, priapism,  &c.,  &c.,  m  whom  there  was  found  after  death 
marks  of  inflammation,  or  hemorrhage,  in  the  cerebellum,  par- 
ticularly the  middle  lobe.    Soioe  remarkable  cases  are  also  rel»> 
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ted  of  wounds  of  the  occiput  having  been  followed  by  losa  of  the 
venereal  appetite,  and  atrophy  of  the  generative  organs, 

Serres  has  related  a  number  of  curious  facts  ol  this  kind  that 
fell  under  his  observation.  In  one  instance  a  man  was  seized 
with  apoplexy  during  coition.  Priapism  continued  until  the  ap- 
proach ot  death.  On  examination,  there  was  found  hemqrrhagic 
eflusion  into  the  substance  of  the  cerebellum  at  a  great  number 
of  different  points.  In  another  person  who  had  died  apoplectic, 
fa  whom  also  priapism  constituted  a  symptom  which  continued 
Dntillhc  approach  of  death,indicalionsol  innammation,  and  erosion 
of  the  midale  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  were  found ;  and  a  large  co- 
Bgulum  of  blood  eSused  into  the  right  lobe  of  the  organ,  which  had 
ibrccd  its  way  into  the  fourth  ventricle.  This  man  had  sever- 
al apoplectic  paroxysms  in  the  two  days  which  preceded  his 
Fdeath,  during  each  of  which  there  w.is  a  tense  erection  of  the  pe- 
n  tSe  last  an  abundant  discharge  of  semen.  In  a  third 
case,  attended  with  symptoms  of  satyriasis,  ejaculation  of  the  se- 
jnen,  and  tumefaction  of  all  the  generative  organs,  there  were 
ibund  indications  of  inflammation  in  both  the  right  and  left  lobes  of 
i(he  cerebellum,  and  gangrenous  eSiision  at  a  number  of  points  in 
|hG  middle  lobe.  In  a  body  brought  to  him  from  the  hospital  of 
4ho  Bicelre,  in  which  there  was  great  tumefaction  of  the  penis 
aod  scrotum,  he  found  extensive  inflammation  of  the  cerebellum. 
Jk.  girl  who  had  given  herself  up  to  the  most  Lcentious  habits,  and 
:who  died  with  violent  symptoms  of  nymphomania,  exhibited  marks 
of  chronic  inflammation  and  induration  of  the  middle  Jobe  of  the 
cerebellum.*  Baron  Larrey,  in  his  Cliniqae  Chirurgicale,  has 
recorded  also  a  number  of  cases  having  a  similar' bearing.  In 
some,  where  shrinkmg  of  the  occiput  occurred,  apparently  as  a 
consequence  of  emasculation ;  and  others,  where  injuries  of  the 
cerebellum  were  alleged  to  have  been  followed  by  atrophy  and 
joss  of  function  of  the  genital  organs.  One  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble of  these  cases  is  that  of  a  soldier,  who  was  wounded  in  the 
^ck  of  the  head,  but  got  well.  When  the  baron  saw  him,  three 
ifnonths  afterward,  he  states  that  he  was  so  changed  that  he  did 
rot  know  him.  He  had  become  beardless,  and  his  voice  was  fem- 
lininc.  On  examination,  he  found  the  genital  organs  in  a  stale  of 
Btrophy.  reduced  to  the  size  of  those  of  an  inmnt.  Some  have 
mdcrtakcn  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  these  last  statements,  though 
«e  are  not  aware  of  its  having  been  done  on  sufficient  authority. 
But  cases  similar  to  those  which  we  have  thus  related  have 
1  described  by  some  of  the  highest  and  most  recent  authori' 
g  in  the  profession.  Andral,  in  his  late  excellent  work,  the  Pa- 
ihologK  Interne,  has  related  several  interesting  cases  corroborative 
ofthu  reciprocal  influence  supposed  to  exist  between  the  cerebel- 
Jum  and  genital  organs,  thougn  he  is  far  from  giving  an  unquoli' 
Bed  usentto  this  doctrine.  Pains  of  the  occiput  are  common,  not 
only  during  menstruation,  but  also  frequently  arises  as  a  c'4»e- 
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quencc  of  disordered  menstruation.  But  this,  as  we  shall  see 
nereafter,  does  not  necessarily  arise  from  irritation  of  the  cere- 
belium,  but  sometimes  from  spinal  irritation.  M.  Anaral  speaks 
of  a  young  man  who  came  under  his  care,  who  suffered  excruci- 
ating pain  in  the  occiput  always  after  coition.  Another  had  suf- 
fered for  a  considerable  time  from  frequent  painful  priapism,  du- 
ring which  he  had  an  acute  pain  in  the  occiput.  One  day  M. 
Andral  was  sent  for  in  ereat  haste  to  this  last  patient,  and  lound 
him  labouring  under  all  the  symptoms  of  acute  meningitis,  accom- 
panied with  furious  delirium,  of  which  he  died.  Unfortunately, 
no  post  mortem  examination  was  made. 

But  when  we  deliberately  examine  the  known  facts  on  this  sub- 
ject, they  by  no  means  conclusively  establish  the  doctrine  that  the 
cerebellum  is  exclusively,  or  even  chiefly,  appropriated  to  the 
generative  functions.  Comparative  anatomy  is  for  the  most  part 
opposed  to  it  The  male  frog  is  so  excited  during  the  season  that  it 
will  endure  the  most  extensive  mutilations  without  relaxing  its  em- 
brace of  the  female,  yet  its  cerebellum  is  much  smaller  proportional- 
ly than  some  of  the  fishes,  which  have  no  direct  sexual  intercourse. 
One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  this  doctrine  is  the 
apparent  shrinking  and  assumed  atrophy  of  the  cerebellum  in 
emasculated  animals,  particularly  the  stallion  and  bull.  But  the 
recent  observations  suggested  by  M.  Levret,  published  in  his 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Nervous  System,  proves  that  these 
assumptions  are  entirely  unsupported.  The  experiments  were 
made  by  M.  Lassaigne  on  ten  stallions,  of  the  ages  of  from  9  to 
17 ;  in  twelve  mares,  of  from  7  to  16  years ;  and  twenty  one  geld- 
ings, from  7  to  17  years.  The  weight  of  the  cerebellum,  both  ab- 
solute and  as  compared  with  that  of  the  cerebrum,  was  adopted 
as  the  standard  of  comparison.  The  results  of  these  observations 
were  directly  opposed  to  the  statement  of  the  phrenologists. 
They  proved  that  the  proportional  size  of  the  cerebellum  in  geld- 
ings was  decidedly  greater^  instead  of  less,  than  either  in  entire 
horses  or  marcs.  The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  weights : 

Avenge.  Highest.  Loweit. 

Stallions,  61  65  56 

Mares,  61  66  58 

Gcjdings,  70  76  64 

These  experiments  go  far  to  show  that,  instead  of  the  cerebel- 
lum being  reduced  by  castration,  as  asserted  by  Gall,  the  reverse 
is  true,  and  that  the  cerebrum  is  more  likely  to  have  its  compar- 
ative size  diminished  by  this  operation. 

But  if  organic  lesions  of  the  cerebellum  have  in  some  instances 
been  attended  by  disordered  function  of  the  genital  organs,  as  has 
been  now  described,  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this  is  far 
from  being  uniformly  the  case,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that 
they  were  not  mere  accidental  coincidences.  On  the  contrary, 
the  greatest  variety  in  the  s;^mptoms  consequent  upon  acute  and 
chnmir.  inflammation,  sangumeous  efiusion,  and  injuries  of  the  cer- 
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ebellum,  has  been  observed.  In  some  cases,  hemiplegia,  in  oth- 
ers, mere  muscular  weakness ;  again,  in  some  the  sensation  is  dis- 
ordered or  abolished,  while  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  con- 
tinues. Amaurosis  has  also  been  frequently  observed  to  occur  in 
children,  where  dissection  has  shown  tubercles  of  the  cerebellum. 
There  is  another  circumstance  which  may  be  mentioned  as  hav- 
ing a  bearing  upon  this  point,  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  cere- 
bellum and  genital  organs.  It  is  the  change  which  takes  place  in 
the  latter  on  the  approach  of  old  age.  There  is  not  only  impaired 
function,  but  even  atrophy  of  these  organs,  though  no  correspondr 
ing  change  occurs  in  the  Cerebellum.  The  cerebrun^  sometimes 
shrinks  in  old  a^e,  but  it  is  remarked  that  this  rarely,  if  ever,  oc- 
curs in  the  cerebellum. 

The  following  curious  case  tends  still  more  strongly  to  create 
doubts  on  this  point  It  is  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Combette,  of  ^a 
girl  who  lived  until  she  was  eleven  years  of  age,  in  whom  the  cer- 
ebellum was  found  in  a  state  of  atrophy,  ^e  was  melancholy, 
of  limited  intelligence,  but  the  other  functions  were  natural.* 
This  girl  had  been  known  for  several  years  to  indulge  in  mastur- 
bation. Andral  states  that  he  had  been  able  to  collect  but  twenty 
cases  of  tubercle  of  the  cerebellum.  Of  this  number  there  was 
but  one,  a  case  recorded  by  M.  Montault,  in  which  there  were 
any  remarkable  symptoms  connected  with  the  generative  organs. 
In  him  the  venereal  aesire  is  represented  to  have  been  excessive.f 
What  adds  very  much  to  the  difficulty  and  obscurity  of  this  sub- 
ject is,  that  inflammation  and  congestions  pf  the  cerebellum  are 
very  often  complicated  with  similar  affections  of  the  cerebrum. 
Thus  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  discriminate  between  the 
symptoms. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  then,  it  is  doubtful  how 
far  the  cerebellum  exerts  a  peculiar  influence  over  the  functions 
of  the  genital  organs.  It  is  one  of  those  vexed  questions  in  which 
the  judgment  should  be  kept  in  abeyance  until  elucidated  by  far- 
ther inquiry. 

Medulla  Spinalis. 

The  functions  of  the  medulla  spinalis  are  intimately  connected 
with  those  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  yet,  like  them,  its  of- 
fices may  in  some  degree  be  regarded  as  independent  Though 
great  Ught  has  been  thrown  on  the  functions  of  the  spinal  chord, 
especially  by  the  investigations  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  and  M.  Ma- 
eendie,  yet  the  precise  offices  of  the  central  neiVous  masses  are 
&r  firom  being  clearly  defined.  The  subject  is  complicated,  and  is 
still  involved  in  much  obscurity.  To  render  it  more  intelligible  to 
the  student  of  physiology,  we  present  in  the  following  diagram  a 
delineation  of  the  whole  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  seen  on  its  an- 
terior surface,  the  nerves  being  divided  at  a  short  distance  from 
their  origin. 

*  V.  Gazette  dee  HopiUax,  1831.  f  Pathologie  IntOM.    ' 
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a.  The  brain,  ft.  The  anterior  lobe  of 
the  left  hemisphere,  c.  The  middle  lobe. 
<t  The  posterior  lobe,  neariy  concealed 
by  the  cerebellum.   /.  Medulla  oblongata. 

1,  Nervea  of  the  first  pair,  or  olfactory. 

2.  Second  pair,  or  optic.  3.  Nerves  of 
the  third  pair,  which  originate  behind  the 
interlacing  of  the  optic  nerves  in  front  of 
the  pons  varolii,  and  above  the  peduncles 
of  the  brain.  4.  Nerves  of  the  fourth 
pair.  5.  Triftcial,  or  nerves  of  the  fifth 
pair.  6.  Nerves  of  the  sisth  pair,  lying 
on  the  pons  varolii.  7,  Facial  nerves,  or 
nerves  of  the  seventh  pair ;  and  acoustic, 
or  nervea  of  the  eighth  pair.  9.  Glosso- 
pharyngeal, or  nerves  of  the  ninth  pair. 
10.  Pneumogastric,  or  nerves  of  the  tenth 
pair.  11.  Nerves  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfU]  pairs.  13.  Suboccipital,  or  nerves 
of  the  thirteenth  pair.  14,  15,  16.  Three 
first  pairs  of  cervical  nerves,  g.  Cervical 
nerves,  forming  the  brachial  plexus.  25. 
A  pair  ofthe  dorsal  nerves.  33.  A  pair  of 
the  lumbar  nerves,  h.  Lumbar  and  sac- 
ral nerves,  forming  the  plexus,  from  which 
arises  the  nerves  of  the  lower  extremities, 
land  J.  Terminationof  the  spinal  marrow, 
called  the  cauda  equina,  k  k.  Great  sci- 
atic nerves  going  to  the  lower  extremi- 
ties. 

The  following  diagram  (Fig.  23)  represents  a  vertical  section  of 
the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  medulla  oblongata,  with  the  nervea 
which  arise  from  the  base  of  the  brain  and  medulla  oblongata,  and 
their  general  distribution. 

A.  Anterior  iobe  of  the  cerebrum.  B.  Median  lobe.  C.  Pos- 
terior lobe,  D.  Cerebellum.  E.  Spinal  marrow.  /.  Section  of 
the  corpus  callosum.  g.  The  optic  lobes.  1.  Olfactory  nerves. 
2.  The  eye,  in  which  terminates  the  oplic  nerve,  the  root  to  which 
may  be  followed  on  the  sides  of  the  annular  protuberance  to  the 
optic  lobes  ;  behind,  we  see  the  nerve  of  the  third  pair.  4.  Nerve 
of  the  fourth  pair,  which  is  distributed,  like  the  preceding,  to  the 
muscles  of  the  eye.  5.  Superior  maxillary  branch  of  the  fifUi 
ijair.  5.  Opthalmic  branch  of  the  same  pair.  5.  Inferior  maxil- 
lary  branch  of  the  same  nerve.  6.  Nerve  of  the  sixth  pair,  going 
to  the  muscles  of  the  eye.  7.  Facial  nerve.  Below  the  origin 
of  this  nerve  we  see  a  section  ofthe  acoustic.  9.  Glosso- pharyn- 
geal, or  nerve  of  the  ninth  pair.  10.  Pneumogastric.  11.  Hy- 
poglossal, 01  nerve  ofthe  eleventh  pair.  12.  Spinal,  or  nerve  of 
the  twelfth  pair.     14,  15.  Cervical  nerves. 
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The  brain  and  medulla  spinalis  communicate  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  mpdulla  Oblongata ;  hence  ihe  importance  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  part  physiologically.  The  thirty-one  pairs  of  com- 
pound nerves,  that  arise  from  that  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow 
contained  in  the  vertebral  canal,  arise  by  double  roots,  presenting, 
.  near  their  origin,  a  ganglion. 
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.  Spinal  marrow,  b.  Aateiior  root  ofone  of  the  spinal  nerves. 
h«.  A  ganglion  situated  in  the  course  of  this  root.  d.  The  pos- 
'  tenor  root  of  the  siunc  nerve,  united  to  the  anterior  root  boyood 
the  ganglion,  e.  The  common  trunk,  formed  by  the  union  of 
I  tfaeae  two  roots.  /.  A  small  branch  anaslomosiug  with  the  great 
I  sympaiiiclic  nerve. 

Tne  medulla  spinalis,  whun  removed  from  ita  bony  ca«o,  ore- 
ma»  an  outline  which  has  been  compared  to  a  pilhir,  of  Wracb 
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the  medulla  oblongata  is  the  capital,  and  which  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  trunk.  It  is  the  first  part  of  the  encephalon  devel- 
oped in  the  fcetus,  and  the  only  portion  of  the  brain  indispensable  to 
fcetal  life  and  growth,  as  woma  appear  from  the  fact  that  acepha- 
lous children,  in  whom  all  the  parts  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
are  wanting,  except  the  medulla  oblongatay  are  often  well  formed, 
and  even  robust  at  birth ;  yet  they  rarely  survive  for  more  than 
a  few  hours.  .Wis  also  sometimes  meet  with  cases  of  chronic 
hydrocephalus,  Iq  which  there  is  entire  disorganization  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellom,  yet  the  child  may  support  a  sort  of  ve- 
getative life  for  years.  The  importance  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
as  a  part  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  may  be  inferred,  not  only  from 
its  being  always  found  in  acephalous  children,  but  also  from  the 
fact  that  if,  in  the  turtle  and  some  other  cold-blooded  animals 
very  tenacious  of  life,  the  head  be  cut  off,  if  the  decollation  be 

Practised  below  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  body  dies,  and  the 
ead  continues  to  live ;  but  if  above  this  part,  it  is  the  reverse. 
M.  le  Gallois  also  found  that  he  could  cut  down  the  brain  until 
he  came  to  this  part  witliout  interrupting  the  respiration ;  but  if 
it  was  mutilated,  thi»  function  ceased. 

The  medulla  spinalis  is  a  prolongation  of  the  encephalon,  ar- 
ranged into  such  a  form  as  to  facilitate  free  and  equal  communi- 
cation between  the  central  nervous  masses  and  the  remote  parts 
of  the  body,  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves.  According  to 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  it  consists  of  three  distinct  parts :  the  anterior 
fasciculi  destined  to  voluntary  motion,  the  posterior  to  sensation, 
and  the  middle  to  respiration.  Its  structure  is  fibrous,  any  inter- 
ruption of  the  continuity  of  which  is  followed  by  a  loss,  or  other 
lesion  of  sensation  or  voluntary  motion,  at  or  below  that  portion 
of  the  body  at  which  the  injury  occurs. 

Sensation  and  voluntary  motion  are  the  most  widely-extended 
oflices  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  There  are  forty-three  pairs 
of  cerebro-spinal  nerves ;  of  these,  thirty-one  pairs  are  appropri- 
ated to  common  sensation  and  voluntary  motion.  The  latter, 
with  a  single  exception,  viz.,  the  trigeminus,  arise  with  great  reg- 
ularity in  pairs  on  each  side  of  the  medulla  spinalis.  They  are 
called  compound  nerves,  because  they  arise  by  double  roots  from 
the  anterior  and  posterior  fasciculi  oi  the  cord  ;  they  are  then  uni- 
ted in  one  sheath,  and,  as  they  retain  the  original  properties  of  the 
portions  of  cord  from  which  they  are  derived,  they  are  each  com- 
posed of  a  filament  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion.  These 
compound  nerves  pass  out  at  right  angles  from  the  medulla  spina- 
lis, and  are  distributed  to  the  corresponding  portions  of  the  body ; 
the  upper  cervical  to  the  head  and  neck,  the  lower  cervical  and 
upper  dorsal  to  the  superior  extremities  and  corresponding  por- 
tions of  the  trunk,  and  the  lower  dorsal  and  lumbar  to  the  inferior 
portions  of  the  trunk  and  lower  extremities.  Another  circum- 
stance in  the  distribution  of  the  compound  nerves,  exceedingly  in- 
teresting in  a  pathological  point  of  view,  is  their  connexion  with 
the  great  sympathetic  nerve.    These  nerves,  as  they  pass  from 
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the  moduUa  spinalis,  run  directly  to  communit^ate  with  the  sym- 
palliclic,  sending  probably  filaineots  lo  be  distributed  with  it  to 
the  corresponding  viscura  and  parts  of  tho  body.  As  the  func- 
tions or  propi;rties  of  tJie  compound  nerves  depend  upon  the 
nieduJla  spinalis,  any  lesion  of  like  medulla  spinalis  ilselfi  or  of  the 
nervous  filaments  at  any  intermediate  point  between  their  origin 
and  pcripliery,  will  impair  or  destroy  Ineir  function.  Thus,  if  in- 
jury of  a  filament  of  sensation  going  to  one  of  llie  extremities  oc- 
curs, tiie  result  may  be  incr^aBcd,  diminished,  modified,  or  lost 
sensibility  in  tlie  part,  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  remaining 
vmimpaircd,  and  vice  versa.  The  scat,  nature,  and  extent  uf  the 
lesion,  whether  it  affect  a  single  nervous  filament,  a  considerable 
trunk,  or  the  medulla  spinalis  itself,  will  delermtne  the  character 
of  the  morbid  phenomena  that  will  ensue.  Thus  there  may  be 
numbness,  loss  of  sensation,  fomiicalion,  or  neuralgic  pain.  If 
there  be  lesion  of  the  filaments  of  motion,  there  wilJ  be  spasms, 
convulsive  twitchings,  muscular  weakness,  or  entire  loss  of  the 
powor  of  voluntary  motion.  These  lesions  of  sensibility  and  vol- 
untary motion  may  exist  singly  or  together;  they  may  affect  a 
very  limited  space,  as  the  lip  of  the  finger,  or  ciiend  to  half  the 
body,  or  all. 

Sensation,  whicli  may  be  considered  as  including  the  sense  of 
touch,  is  very  widely  diffused.  It  constitutes  a  most  important 
sentioet  in  protecling  tht;  organization  from  various  noxious  influ- 
ences to  which  it  is  exposed.  Its  distribution  over  the  integu- 
ment is  indispensable  to  its  proservatitH).  We  are  thus  admon- 
itihed  not  only  of  ii^urious  variations  of  temperature,  but  arc  also 
prevented  trom  subjecting  any  part  of  this  organ  to  long-contin- 
ued pressure  by  remaining  long  in  the  same  position.  In  lying, 
the  pressure  made  by  the  prominences  of  the  bones  become  disa- 
greeable, and  we  change  our  posture.  We  see  the  importance 
of  this  admonition  in  those  cases  where  there  is  loss  of  sensibUity, 
paralytics  being  exceedingly  liable  to  ulceration,  and  even  gan- 
grene of  the  skin,  from  this  cause.  Another  striking  example  of 
Uiis  b  alluded  to  by  Sir  Charles  Bell.  The  cheek  derives  the 
power  of  sensation  trom  the  ganglionic,  and  of  voluntary  motion 
from  the  ganglionfess  portion  of  the  trigeminus.  In  paralysis  of 
the  trigeminus,  the  tongue  still  retaining  its  power  of  voluntary 
iQo(ioi),  during  mastication  the  food  accumulates  between  iIk 
cheek  and  jaw  of  the  paralyzed  side,  and  has  been  known  to  re- 
main in  litis  state,  wiUiout  the  consciousness  of  the  patient,  until 
putrefaction  had  taken  place.  Indeed,  the  presence  and  charac- 
ters of  disease  are  traced  chiefly  by  means  of  disordered  sensa- 
tions and  voluntary  motions.  In  explaining  these  phenomena,  we 
are,  therefore,  to  keep  in  mind  the  origin,  structure,  functions,  and 
dis^utioD  of  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  motion.  In  most  path- 
olc^cal  conditions,  this  is  the  only  key  to  a  just  diagn<^>s  and 
sound  thcra[>cutic  treatment. 

Thus  we  can  understand  how  lesions  of  particular  [wrtionti  < 
the  medulla  spinalis,  by  modifying  the  fitnctions  of  the  conip<iund 
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nerves  which  pass  off  at  these  points,  are  indicated  by  disordered 
sensibility,  motion,  or  other  iimction  in  the  corresponding  organs 
and  parts  of  the  body.  We  also  thus  see  satisfactorily  explained, 
how  it  often  happens,  that  when  there  is  a  considerable  lesion  of 
a  portion  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  not  only  the  functions  of  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  the  Dody  are  affected,  but  also  those  parts 
which  are  situated  below  the  point  at  which  the  lesion  or  disor- 
ganization exists.  This  is,  however,  a  general,  not  universal  law, 
Uiere  being  some  extraordinary  exceptions  recorded  of  the  re- 
verse. M.  Velpeau  has  described  some  remarkable  instances  of 
this.  In  one  case,  a  young  man  died,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
after  protracted  sufferings  arising  from  an  injury  of  the  occiput 
To  the  last  the  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  remained,  so  that 
he  could  walk  about  After  death  the  medulla  oblongata  was 
found  entirely  separated  from  the  medulla  spinalis,  bein^  only 
connected  by  a  disorganized  gelatinous  mass,  through  which  the 
nervus  accessorius  and  the  hypodossus  traversed ;  but  the  par 
vtMgum  and  ghaso-pharyngeus  of  the  left  side  were  completely 
severed.  Under  and  concealed  by  this  diseased  portion  of  the 
medulla  spinalis^  the  tooth-like  process  of  the  vertebra  dentata  was 
found,  pressing  upon  the  diseased  portion  of  brain.  In  another 
case,  the  sensibiUty  and  voluntary  motion  of  the  lower  extremities 
remained  until  death,  though  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  from  the 
tenth  dorsal  to  the  sacrum  were  carious,  the  spinal  column  at  this 
part  bent  to  a  sharp  angle,  and  the  medulla  spinalis  at  this  part 
softened,  rotten,  and  almost  destroyed,  and  several  of  the  com- 
pound nerves  separated  from  their  origin,  nearly  four  inches  of 
the  dura  mater  being  wanting  at  this  part.  In  another  case,  of 
nearly  three  years'  standing,  the  sensibility  and  voluntary  motion 
remamed  to  the  last,  though  a  post  mortem  examination  showed 
more  than  four  inches  of  the  medulla  spinalis  wanting,  that  space 
being  filled  with  a  reddish  fluid.  Many  other  remarkable  cases 
arc  recorded  of  this  kind.  One  by  Dessault,  of  a  complete  divis- 
ion of  the  cord  by  a  musket-ball,  without  paralysis.  Another, 
communicated  by  M.  Ferrein,  of  a  soldier,  from  whose  spine  the 
point  of  a  sword  was  extracted,  which  had  traversed  the  vertebral 
canal  and  spinal  marrow  without  occasioning  paralysis,  the  pa- 
tient having  marched  eighty  leagues  after  the  accident,  but  died 
almost  immediately  after  the  extraction  of  the  fragment.  These 
are,  however,  extraordinary  exceptions  to  a  general  rule,  consid- 
erable lesions  of  the  medulla  spinalis  being  generally  attended 
with  paralysis  of  the  parts  situated  below  the  lesion. 

M.  Begin  doubts  the  accuracy  of  these  statements,  but  it  would 
seem  without  suflicient  authority.  Though  contrary  to  our  general 
experience,  they  are  not  without  analogy.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
mode  in  which  innervation  takes  place  is  very  imperfect,  and  many 
of  the  facts,  therefore,  connected  with  it  are  very  obscure  and  in- 
explicable. We  have  seen  what  extreme  disorganization  of  the 
cerebrum  may  take  place,  and  yet  the  intellection  continue  normal. 

«  See  Phynologie  Pathologiqae,  1 1,  p.  243. 
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In  the  cxperimcnls  of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  on  Uie  effects  of  the  di- 
visiou  of  the  pnouraogaslric  nerve,  he  tound  that  ihe  digestion  of 
the  rabbit  did  not  cease  entirely  if  the  divided  ends  of  the  nerve 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  contact. 

Cerebrospinal  System  of  Nerves. 
If  we  consider  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  the  centre  of  the  nervous 
4iystem(  and  the  cerebro-spinat  nerves  the  media  between  it  and 
loe  remote  parts  of  the  body,  through  the  agency  of  which  sensa- 
tion and  voluntary  motion  are  executed,  the  inquiry  naturally  ari- 
ses as  to  the  action  of  these  agents,  the  nerves.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  intimato  connexion  between  sensation  and  voluntary  mo- 
tion, yet,  viewed  with  respect  to  the  encephalon,  ns  the  sensorium 
commune,  their  relations  arc  widely  dinerent.  The  sensations 
pbviously  pass  from  the  periphery  of  the  nerves  to  the  encepha- 
lon ;  tlie  influence  which  produces  voluntary  motion,  on  the  con- 
Irary,  in  an  opposite  direction.  If  we  expose  a  sentient  nerve,  and 
Tritate  or  cut  it,  the  influence  is  propagated  to  the  centre,  and 
^ncc  pain.  But  if  it  be  a  motor  nerve,  spasm  or  loss  of  motion 
'will  ensue  in  the  part  to  which  the  nerve  is  distributed,  but  not 
|iain.  It  would  appear  that  the  cerebro-spinal  system  acts  in  a 
circle.  The  nerves  would  seom  to  be  so  constituted  that  they 
can  transmit  their  peculiar  influence  only  in  one  direction.  The 
lentient  nerves  receive  impressions  from  without,  which  pass 
trough  them  to  the  sensorium ;  the  motor  nerves  transmit  the 
mandates  of  the  will,  consequent  upon  those  sensations.  The  fol- 
lowing experiments,  by  Mr.  Mayo,  beautifully  illustrate  this  circu- 
lation of  nervous  power.  The  iris  derives  its  motor  power  from 
the  third  pair  of  nerves.  It  is  well  known  that  the  use  of  this 
tnovablo  veil  is  to  admit  to  the  interior  of  tlie  globe  of  the  eye 
the  quantity  of  light  most  favourable  to.  the  action  of  the  retina. 
Its  action  is,  therefore,  intimately  associated  with  the  optic  nerve. 
Mr.  Mayo  found  that,  on  dividing  the  optic  nerve,  the  motions  of 
the  iris  ceased ;  but  thul.  if  he  irritated  that  extremity  of  the  di- 
vided nerve  next  to  the  brain,  the  iris  again  contracted.  But  no 
influence  could  be  produced  upon  this  muscle  by  irritating  that 
Bxtremiiy  of  the  divided  optic  nerve  attached  to  the  globe  of  the 
The  plain  interpretation  of  these  phenomena  is,  that  in  the 
&8t  experiment,  uu  impression  being  communicated  through  a  sen- 
^jent  nerve,  the  optic,  to  the  brain,  a  corresponding  influence  was 
transmitted  from  the  encephalon  towards  the  circumfereDct- 
Ihrough  the  motor  nerve,  and  hence  the  motion  of  the  iris.  This 
Wu  confirmed  by  tlie  effects  ofdividing  Ihe  third  pair,  after  which 
BO  motion  of  the  iria  could  be  produced  by  irritating  cither  extrem- 
ity of  tlio  divided  optic  nerve. 

But  though  the  division  of  the  trunk  of  a  nerve,  by  inlerrupiing 
ihis  circle,  and  cutting  off  the  communication  between  the  remote 
(art  and  ihc  sensorium,  deprives  it  of  sensation  or  motion  for  the 
imet  yet  this  loss  of  power  i«  not  necessarily  final.  As  proofs  of 
Ibis,  we  may  refer  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  on  the 
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division  of  the  pneomogastric  nerve  in  the  rabbit,  where  the  di- 
vided ends  of  the  nerve  were  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  Cic- 
atrization also  sometimes  takes  place,  and  the  function  of  the 
nerve  is  permanently  restored.  This  has  been  so  frequently  ob- 
served by  surgeons,  after  dividing  the  trigeminus  in  tic  douloreux, 
and  in  other  neuralgic  afiections,  that  they  often  remove  a  portion 
of  the  nerve  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  disease.  It  has  been  ques- 
tioned whether  this  restoration  of  the  functions  of  the  nqrve  is  at- 
tributable altogether  to  the  cicatrization,  or  whether  the  nervous 
influence  is  derived,  to  the  parts  situated  beyond  the  point  of  divis- 
ion, firom  other  nervous  trunks  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are 
some  remarkable  and  well-attested  facts  which  favour  the  latter  ^ 
opinion.  Thus,  it  is  observed,  that  if  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  going 
to  a  part  which  is  exclusively  supplied  by  that  nerve  be  divide^ 
the  function  is  never  restored,  c.  g,<,  a  division  of  the  circumflex 
nerve,  which  alone  supplies  the  deltoid,  is  observed  to  l^e  follow- 
ed by  an  incurable  paralysis  of  that  muscle.  A  similar  result  oc- 
curs in  the  leg  and  foot,  on  the  division  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve. 
— (Begin^  t  i.,  p.  190.)  It  is  not  improbably  owing  to  these  rela- 
tions that,  after  rheumatic  aflections  of  the  deltoid,  this  muscle  is 
so  slow  in  recovering  its  power,  and,  indeed,  oflen  remains  per- 
manently paralyzed.  This  afibrds  an  explanation  of  one  of^the 
uses  of  the  numerous  interlacings  and  communications  in  the 
course  and  distribution  of  the  nerves. 

Inflammations  and  other  afiections  of  the  tissues  necessarily  in- 
volve the  periphery  of  the  nerves,  the  minute  filaments  of  which 
constitute  one  of  their  organic  elements,  and  modify  their  func- 
tions. In  every  morbid  condition  of  a  part,  there  is,  therefore, 
some  change  in  its  sensations,  motions,  and  other  functions.  In 
the  more  common  and  active  forms  of  disease,  pain  in  the  part  is 
one  of  the  most  uniform  symptoms  of  lesion  in  all  the  tissues.  In 
our  examination  of  those  organs,  which  can  only  be  approached 
by  the  taxis,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  pathological  condition,  our 
diagnosis,  for  the  most  part,  is  guided  by  the  state  of  the  sensa- 
tions and  functions  of  the  part.  If  pain,  morbid  sensibility,  and 
deranged  function  exist,  we  generally  infer  there  is  local  inflam- 
mation. We  so  frequently  find  the  morbid  sensation  indicate  the 
seat  of  the  disease,  that,  at  last,  we  are  apt  to  regard  it  as  a  cer- 
tain guide.  But,  though  in  many  cases  the  morbid  sensation  tru- 
ly indicates  the  sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves  as  being  the  seat 
of  the  disease,  yet  it  by  no  means  uniformly  holds  good.  In  some 
cases,  the  pain  or  morbid  sensation  exists  at  the  sentient  extrem- 
ity of  the  nerve,  when  the  true  seat  of  the  disease  is  either  in  one 
of  the  central  nervous  masses  from  which  the  nerve  is  derived,  or 
at  some  remote  part  of  its  trunk.  A  morbid  condition  of  that 
portion  of  the  encephalon  from  which  a  nerve  is  derived,  or  an 
mjury  inflicted  upon  the  trunk  at  some  intermediate  point  in  its 
course,  is  not  unfrequently  indicated  alone  by  pain  or  other  mor- 
bid sensation  in  that  texture  to  which  the  sentient  extremity  (rf 
the  nerve  is  distributed.    The  inaccuracy  of  our  sensations 
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jiuidea  ia  this  respect  is  strikingly  shown  iu  what  frequcntJy  oc- 
curs after  the  amputation  of  a  hmb.  In  these  cases,  it  la  not  un- 
eommon  for  the  patient  to  complain  of  pain  in  the  severed  ex- 
tremity long  afler  the  operation.  He  sometimes  feels  as  If  lU  po- 
sition were  painful,  and  unconsciously  makes  an  eflbrt  to  change 
it  In  affections  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  or  of  the  compound 
nerves  at  iheir  origin,  the  patient  often  makes  no  reference  to  the 
~  at  of  the  disease,  but  complains  of  pains,  spasmodic  twitcliing, 

as  of  sensation  or  motion,  i^c,  in  the  parts  to  which  the  nerves 

e  distributed. 

Hcuco  has  often  arisen  the  greatest  obscurity  in  the  diagnosis, 
pathology,  and  treatment  of  these  diseases.     The  success  of  our 

Kractice,  for  the  most  part,  depends  on  ihe  correctness  o£  our 
^^  iagnosis,  and  addressing  our  remedies  to  the  seal  of  the  disease. 
If  the  morbid  condition  be  at  the  encephalic  extremity  of  the 
Serve,  and  the  remedies  applied  to  its  periphery,  our  therapeutic 
iflbrts  will  be  exceedingly  apt  to  fail.  Thus,  neuralgic  afTections 
»f  the  eye,  teeth,  and  face  often  exist  together,  which  can  only  be 
^^elievea  by  ascertaining  the  original  scat  of  the  disease,  and  ad- 
dressing our  remedies  to  it. — (See  Marshall  Hall  on  the  Keflex 
functions  of  the  Medulla  Oblongata,  p.  40.)  The  morbid  sensi- 
nlity  of  the  part  is,  in  some  instances,  a  sufficient  guide,  but  in 
ethers  it  is  entirety  inadequate.     In  tliat  extensive  class  of  dis- 

Kues  called  the  neuroses,  including  angina  pectoris,  tetanus, 
ydrophobia,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  chorea  Sancti  Viti,  &,c.,  until  very 
ecenUy,  oil  the  reasonings  of  pathology  were  set  at  defiance; 
TO  empiricism  being  the  only  guide  in  their  diagnosis  and  iher- 
tpcutic  treatment.  It  is  not  pretended  that  this  obscure  depart- 
inent  of  pathology  has  been  stripped  of  all  its  difficulties,  but 
great  light  has  certainly  been  thrown  upon  it  by  modem  investi- 
gations o(  tlie  functions  of  the  nervous  system. 

In  the  neuroses,  there  arc  a  great  number  of  anomalous  symp- 
lonis  quite  inexplicable,  according  lo  the  theoretical  opinions  for- 
.)nerly  entertained  on  this  subject.  The  most  common  and  promi- 
|)ieDt  are  characterized  by  morbid  sensations  in  parts  which  are  ob- 
hriously  not  the  true  seats  of  the  disease.  In  the  globus  hystericus, 
■the  morbid  sensation  points  to  tlie  stomach ;  the  aura  epileplica,  to 
oik;  of  the  limbs ;  the  pam  under  the  ieit  mamma  in  chronic  hysteria, 
to  the  lungs,  &c.,  as  being  the  seats  of  disease.  But  it  is  now  admil- 
tad  that,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  these  indications  are  false. 
"^Jwugh  the  more  remarkable  sensations  exist  at  the  periphery  of 
nerves,  whore  they  are  lost  in  tiie  textures  of  the  organs,  yet 
I  a.pparent  that  the  irritation  is  generated  about  the  origin  of 
nerves,  or  perhaps  tJie  encephalun  itself. 
When  iiitlammation  occurs  in  a  texture,  it  not  uiifrcqucntly 
happens  that  the  irritation  is  propagated  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance along  tlie  trunks  of  the  nerves  distribulcd  to  the  part  Thus,  in 
*oic  inliammation,  tliickeniug  and  change  of  slnicture  are  sonio- 
!s  induced  in  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  attended  witli  seveni 
iuraIgi<:.|)aJns  and  jspasDis  about  the  parts  to  which  Um  nerv^  i(^ 
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distributed.  Similar  consequences  also  often  arise  from  punc* 
tured,  contused,  and  lacerated  wounds  of  the  trunks  of  the  nerves. 
In  other  instances,  the  morbid  effects  are  propafi;ated  towards  the 
origin  of  the  nerve,  sometimes  even  involving  me  encephalon,  in- 
ducing abscesses  of  the  brain,  epilepsy,  convulsions,  tetanus,  &c. 
Again :  In  health,  it  appears  tnat  mipressions  made  on  the  sen- 
tient extremities  of  the  nerves  are  propagated  towards  the  centre, 
and  are  exactly  represented  to  the  sensorium.  But  lesion  of  the 
nerves  of  sensation,  either  at  their  encephalic  or  sentient  extrem- 
ity, or  at  any  intermediate  point,  will  derange  the  accuracy  of 
the  impression.  The  circumstances  will  often  enable  us  to  de- 
termine with  considerable  certainty  the  seat  of  the  lesion.  When 
we  see,  e.  g.,  a  black  spot,  lookirq^  like  an  insect  flitting  before 
the  eye,  in  whatever  direction  the  organ  is  moved,  the  health  in 
other  respects  being  little  disturbed,  we  infer  that  it  is  caused  by 
the  imperfect  innervation  of  some  spot  upon  the  retina.  But 
when  tne  encephalic  extremity  of  the  nerve,  perhaps  the  enceph- 
alon itself,  is  th^  seat  of  disease,  though  the  impression  made 
upon  the  organ  of  sense  be  accurate,  yet  the  image  presented  to 
the  mind  is  Talse  or  distorted.     It  would  appear  probable  that  the 

Phenomena  observed  in  delirium  are  produced  in  this  way. 
'hough  the  eyes  and  the  ears  may  appear  to  be  perfect  in  their 
organization,  and  prompt  in  their  action,  yet  things  arc  no  longer 
perceived  as  they  are  actually.  The  patient  sees  objects  which 
do  not  exist,  and  hears  sounds  that  are  not  made,  and  holds  con- 
versation with  imaginary  beings.  In  excited  states  of  the  brain, 
as  in  the  earlier  stages  of  acute  diseases,  there  is  coherency  of 
thought,  and  the  perceptions,  though  exaggerated  or  false,  at 
least  possess  some  verisimilitude.  But  where  the  vital  powers 
are  prostrate,  as  towards  the  close  of  violent  diseases,  not  only 
are  the  perceptions  false,  but  the  thoughts  incoherent  and  wan- 
dering, constituting  what  is  called  low,  muttering  delirium.  The 
mind  possesses  a  certain  influence  over  the  perceptions ;  even  in 
health,  our  thoughts  impart  a  character  to  the  objects  we  are 
contemplating.  With  a  little  efibrt,  especially  if  objects  be  im- 
perfectly seen,  we  can  thus  distort  them  into  innumerable  fanci- 
ful forms,  giving  to  them  the  shape  and  hue  of  our  own  thoughts. 
In  certain  morbid  conditions,  where  the  intellection  could  scarce- 
ly be  said  to  be  disturbed,  and  where  the  organs  of  sense  exhib- 
ited no  outward  evidence  of  disease,  individuals  have  witnessed 
the  most  extraordinary  visions. "  In  some  instances,  these  spectral 
illusions  have  been  seen  for  a  length  of  time,  and  examined  with  a 
minuteness  of  detail,  that  it  required  no  ordinary  force  of  intel- 
lect to  recognise  the  phenomena  as  imaginary,  the  result  of  a 
morbid  conation  of  the  organism.  We  thus  perceive  that  delir- 
ium is  generally  an  unfavourable  symptom,  as  it  indicates  dis- 
ease and  loss  of  power  in  the  centre  of  the  nervous  system. 

Action  of  the  Cerebro-Spinal  System  of  Nerves. 
It  is  a  general  law  of  the  nervous  system,  that  one  nerve  c<xi- 
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fers  but  one  property  upon  the  part  to  which  it  is  sent,  according  to 
the  portion  of  the  encephalon  from  which  it  is  derived.  In  the 
trunk  and  extremities,  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  are  the 

J>rincipal  offices ;  the  nerves  sent  to  these  parts  are,  therefore, 
ew  in  number,  and  simple  in  their  distribution.  The  face  pre- 
sents a  striking  contrast  in  this  respect ;  in  this  space  a  great 
number  of  important  organs  are  assembled,  and  distinct  acts  exe- 
cuted ;  not  only  common  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  to  be  per- 
formed, as  in  other  parts,  but  various  sensations  pertaining  to  the 
organs  of  the  senses,  and  both  voluntary  and  involuntary  motions. 
Inconceivably  delicate  and  complicated  muscular  motions  are  ex- 
ecuted here  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  in  exact  unison.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  allude  to  a  few  of  these  functions,  viz.,  vision,  audition, 
smell,  taste,  respiration,  deglutition,  the  voice,  expression,  &c.,  to 
illustrate  this.  Hence  the  great  number  and  complexity  in  the 
arrangements  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  sent  to  this  part,  which 
renders  their  study  extremely  obscure  and  difficult  This  obscu- 
rity is,  however,  diminished  by  the  fact  that  whereas,  in  the  trunk 
and  extremities,  sensitive  and  motor  filaments  are  bound  in  the 
same  sheath,  and  sent  to  remote  parts  like  one  nerve,  in  the  face 
each  nerve  generally  runs  separate,  from  its  origin  to  its  distri- 
bution. 

It  may  be  inquired,  Whv  are  the  voluntary  muscles  also  sup- 
plied with  sentient  nerves  f  It  may  be  replied,  that  the  muscles 
are  not  exclusively  destined  to  motion,  but  that  their  action  is  also 
governed  by  the  resistance  which  they  are  intended  to  overcome, 
and  that  this  resistance  can  only  be  known  by  the  agency  of  the 
sentient  nerves.  Thus,  in  cases  of  anasthesia,  in  which  the  sen- 
tient filaments  are  paralyzed,  while  the  motor  nerves  retain  their 
power,  the  utility  of  the  latter  is  greatly  impaired.  We  could  not 
retain  a  lifled  weight,  or  balance  the  body  in  standing  or  walking, 
were  not  the  action  of  the  muscles  regulated  by  the  sentient 
nerves.  The  sensibility  of  the  muscles  differs  from  that  of  the 
skin  probably  rather  in  kind  than  in  degree.  The  offices  of  the 
integument  demand  the  power  of  perceiving  promptly  the  action 
of  external  agents,  it  being  the  sentinel  by  which  the  organism  is 
miarded  from  noxious  influences  from  without  Hence  it  is  high- 
ly susceptible  to  that  modification  of  sensibility  which  is  manifest- 
ed by  pain. — Ed.] 


CHAPTER  XL 

OF  MUSCULAR  CONTRACTION  AND  THE  VOICE. 

The  functions  which  we  have  now  examined  depend  entirely 
on  the  facultv  of  perception.  It  is  by  this  faculty  tnat  we  arrive 
wX  %  knowledge  ot  the  objects  which  surround  uf,  and  of  oiuielvei. 


IM  wvncnoNB  of  hzultios^ 

To  terminate  the  history  of  the  functions  of  relation,  it  only  re^ 
mains  for  us  to  speak  of  those  functions  by  means  of  which  we 
act  upon  foreign  bodies,  impress  upon  them  the  changes  which  wter 
judge  necessary,  and  express  our  sentiments  and  ideas  to  those  by 
whom  we  are  surrounded.  These  functions  are  but  different 
shades  of  the  same  phenomenon,  muscular  contrttction.  So  that 
the  faculty  of  perception  on  the  one  side,  and  muscular  contrac- 
tion  on  the  other,  constitute  really  all  our  life  of  relation.  We 
shall  first  define  muscular  contraction  in  general ;  after  which  we 
shall  treat  of  its  principal  results,  voice  aad  motion. 

Muscular  contractility,  which  has  also  been  called  animal  and 
vt)luntary  contractiUty,  is  not  a  simple  vital  property,  at  least  in  the 
sense  which  we  attach  to  this  word.  It  results  from  the  success- 
ive or  simultaneous  action  of  several  organs,  and  ou^t,  thereforCf 
to  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  natural  powers. 

Apparatus  of  Muscular  Contraction. 

The  organs  which  concur  in  muscular  contraction  are  the  braiSf 
nerves,  and  muscles. 

€f  the  Parts  of  the  Encephalon  which  appear  more  particuktrbf 

destined  to  Motion. 

Certain  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  appear  more  par* 
ticularly  destined  to  motion.  In  proceeding  from  the  anterior  to 
the  posterior  part,  there  are  the  corpora  striata,  the  inferior  por- 
tion of  the  optic  thalami,  the  crura  cerebri,  the  pons  varolii,  the 
peduncles  of  the  cerebellum,  the  lateral  portions  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  the  anterior  fasciculi  of  the  medulla  spinalis.  We 
shall  soon  cite  facts  on  which  we  rely  to  show  that  these  parts 
have  a  remarkable  influence  in  the  production  of  muscular  con- 
traction. 

Nerves  of  Motion. 

Anatomists  have  Ions  sought  to  distinguish  the  nerves  which 
confer  sensibility  from  tnose  which  are  specially  destined  to  mo- 
tion. They  have  been  induced  to  pursue  this  investigation  with 
the  more  zeal,  as  we  daily  see  these  two  phenomena  isolated  by 
disease.  We  frequently  see  instances  where  ;;i  part  will  lose  its 
sensibility  and  preserve  its  power  of  motion,  and  the  reverse.  I 
have  had  the  happiness  to  establish  this  distinction  by  experiment, 
and  it  is  generally  known,  since  the  publication  of  my  work,  that 
the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  are  the  essential  nerves  of 
motion  to  all  parts  of  the  trunk  and  the  extremities. 

With  respect  to  the  face,  it  is  evident,  from  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  experiments  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  that  the  nerve  of  the 
seventh  pair  is  particularly  the  organ  which  imparts  the  power  of 
motion  to  the  eyelids,  cheeks,  and  lips.  Experiment  has  also 
taught  us  that  the  hypoglossal  nerve  and  the  glosso-pharyngeus 
are  more  particularly  destined  to  the  motions  of  the  tongue ;  thai 
the  muscmr  portion  of  the  fifth  pair  directs  those  of  the  jaw ;  and 
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that  ihe  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  pairs  coDcur  more  espocially  ia 
the  iiiotiuos  of  the  iris  aDtl  the  globe  of  the  eye.  We  shall  mum 
to  the  conside ration  of  these  new  f;icts  under  the  head  of  partial 
movements.  I  have  given  in  another  place  the  expcrimenlBl 
proof  that  the  eighth  pair  directs  the  orations  of  the  glottis,  as  wc 
shall  !<ee  in  the  article  Voice. 

Messrs,  Prevost  and  Dumas  have  been  recently  occupied  in  i-x- 
ainining  the  structure  of  the  neri'es  that  are  thstribuied  to  the 
muscles,  and  their  manner  of  distribution  in  the  midst  of  the  cnus- 
eular  Bbrcs.  A  great  number  of  observations  made  with  the  mi- 
croscope on  the  nerves  of  the  rabbit,  the  Guinea  pig,  and  the  frog 
have  taught  them,  1st  That,  when  magnified  ten  or  fifteen  times, 
die  nerves  present  on  their  surface  altematcly  while  and  dark 
i^unds,  wliich  strikingly  resemble  a  spiral  line  under  llic  cellular 
envelope.  But  this  appearance  is  illusory  j  it  depends  simply  on 
a  small  (old  of  the  envelope,  which  loses  its  transparency  in  some 
points,  and  preserves  it  in  others.  The  proof  of  this  is,  that  if 
■we  draw  slightly  the  nervous  filsment,  while  placed  under  the 
Jens,  it  disappears. 

If  we  take  a  nerve,  and  after  having  divided  it  longitudinally, 
we  place  it  under  water,  wc  shatt  find  that  it  is  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  small  liiaments.  parallel  to  each  other,  and  of 
equal  size.  These  filaments  are  flat,  and  composed  of  four  ele- 
mentary fibres,  arranged  nearly  in  the  same  plane.  These  fibres 
are  composed  of  a  eerics  of  globules.  (See  plate,  t.  iiL  of  my 
Journal  de  Pliysiologie).  Messrs.  Prevost  and  Dumas  have  com- 
puted that  16,000  of  these  fibres  may  be  contained  in  a  cylindri- 
cal nerve  of  a  millimetre  in  diameter,  as,  for  example,  the  crural 
nerve  of  a  frog. 

0/  the  Muscles. 
All  the  muscles,  taken  collectively,  are  called  the  muscular 
fystem.  Thtt  form  and  disposition  ot  the  muscles  vary  infinitely. 
Muscles  are  formed  by  the  union  of  a  certain  number  of  muscu- 
lar fasciculi,  which  are  again  composed  of  still  smaller  bundles; 
these,  again,  arc  formed  of  fasciculi  of  a  smaller  volume ;  and  thus, 
by  excessive  subdivision,  wc  cct  a  fibre  extremely  small,  and 
which  we  can  no  farther  divide,  but  which  might  probably  be 
&rther  divided  if  our  senses  and  means  of  division  were  more  per- 
fect This  fibre,  which  is  indivisible  by  us,  is  called  the  muscular 
It  is  formed  by  a  series  of  globules,  which  are  kept  in  a 
'right  line  by  amorphous  matter.  It  is  longer  or  shorter,  accord- 
Jog  to  llie  muscles  of  which  it  constitutes  a  part :  almost  always 
strait,  it  docs  not  divide,  nor  is  it  confounded  with  other  fibres 
of  the  same  kind  ;  it  is  enveloped  in  a  cellular  tissue,  eitremely 
delicate ;  it  is  soft  and  easily  torn  in  the  dead  body,  but,  on  the 
conlraiy,  in  the  living  body  it  exhibits  a  resistance,  in  proporUon 
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fiirinc  and  oemazome ;  it  receives  much  blood,  and  at  least  one 
twtrvoos  filament     Some  anatomists  have  pretended  to  cxpl*0» 


to  its  volume,  which  is  surprising ;  it  is  essentially  compoi 
nazome;  it  receives  much  blood,  and  at  lea 
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how  the  bloodvessels  and  nerves  act  when  they  arrive  in  the  tis- 
sue of  the  muscular  fibres,  but  nothing  satisfactory  has  been  ad- 
vanced upon  this  point 

The  researches  on  this  subject  on  which  we  can  place  the 
most  reUance  are  those  of  Messrs.  Prevost  and  Dumas.     These 
learned  naturalists  have  followed  with  the  microscope  the  distri- 
bution of  the  nervous  fibres,  and  they  assure  us  that  they  are  not 
confounded  or  gradually  blended  with  the  muscles,  but  that  they 
form  a  network  {un  anse)^  which  extends  from  one  nerve  to  aor 
other,  so  as  to  return  back  towards  the  encephalon,  after  having 
traversed  the  muscle.     According  to  the  same  authors,  each  ner- 
vous filament  has  one  extremity  at  the  anterior  fasciculus  of  the 
medulla  spinalis,  that  it  descends  towards  the  muscle,  constituting 
a  part  of  a  nervous  trunk,  and  after  traversing  one  or  more  mus- 
cular fibres,  it  then  passes  back,  and  is  attached  to  the  posterior 
fSaisciculus  of  the  medulla  spinalis. 

Each  muscular  fibre  is  attached,  at  its  extremities,  by  fibrous 
prolongations  (tendons  or  aponeuroses),  which  are  the  conductors 
of  its  force  when  it  contracts  itself.  Muscular  contraction,  as  it 
exists  in  the  ordinary  state  of  life,  supposes  a  free  and  easy  action 
of  the  brain,  and  the  nerves  which  are  sent  to  the  muscles,  and 
of  the  muscles  themselves.  Each  of  these  organs  must  receive 
arterial  blood,  and  the  venous  blood  not  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
its  tissue  for  too  great  a  length  of  time ;  it  either  of  these  condi- 
tions be  wanting,  muscular  contraction  becomes  either  imprac- 
ticable, perverted,  or  very  weak. 

Phenomena  of  Muscular  Contraction. 

When  examined  with  a  weak  magnifying  glass,  the  muscular 
fibres  which  form  a  muscle  are  parallel  and  straight  while  in  a 
state  of  repose,  but  much  inclined  to  change  their  position.  If  by 
any  cause  the  muscle  contracts,  there  is  immediately  apparent 
in  the  muscular  fibres  a  very  remarkable  phenomenon,  which  had 
been  only  vaguely  noticed  before  the  time  of  Messrs.  Prevost  and 
Dumas.  The  fibres  become  bent  into  a  zigzag,  and  present  a 
great  number  of  angular  undulations,  regularly  opposite  to  each 
other.  If  the  cause  that  induced  the  contractions  suddenly  ceases, 
the  parallelism  of  the  fibres  is  restored. 

In  repeating  this  experiment,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the 
flexions  of  each  fibre  take  place  at  certain  determinate  points,  and 
never  at  any  others.  The  strongest  contractions  do  not  cause  an- 
les  of  more  than  fifty  degrees.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  observed 
y  Messrs.  Prevost  and  Dumas,  that  the  nervous  maments  which 
traverse  the  muscular  fibres  pass  precisely  at  those  points  where 
the  angles  of  flexion  are  produced,  and  in  a  direction  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  fibres. 

The  same  authors  think  they  have  proved,  by  precise  observa- 
tions, that  the  contracted,  or,  rather,  angular  muscular  fibre,  is 
not  shortened.  Thus,  during  contraction,  the  extremities  of  the 
fibre  approach  each  other,  but  that  the  fibre  itself  loses  nothing  in 
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il3  length.  They  have  arrived  at  this  result  either  by  meaauring 
directly  the  contracled  muscular  fibre,  or  by  calculating  the  an- 
gles produced. 

It  has  long  remained  doubtful  whether  the  muscles  in  mass,  in 
a  slate  of  contraction,  are  increased  or  diminished  in  volume. 
Borelli  alleged  that  they  increase  ;  Glisson  the  reverse,  which  he 
maintained  oy  an  experiment.  He  plunged  his  arm  into  a  vessel 
■jfilled  with  water,  and  thought  he  could  perceive  a  diminution  of 
^e  level  of  the  liquid  at  the  moment  the  muscles  were  contracted. 
This  experiment  was  cautiously  repeated  by  M.  Carlisle,  with  an 
opposite  result.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  mode  of  experimenting 
does  not  admit  of  the  necessary  precision,  inasmuch  as  no  allow- 
ance is  made  for  the  changes  which  may  take  place  in  the  skin 
and  cellular  tissue. 

M.  Barzoletti  has  made  an  expcrimetit  on  this  subject  wliich  is 
quite  conclusive.  He  suspended  in  a  bottle  the  posterior  half  of 
:B  frog.  He  tlien  filled  it  with  water  and  closed  it  up,  a  gradua- 
.tcd  tube  passing  through  the  cork.  He  then  caused  the  muscles 
jto  contract  by  means  of  galvanism,  but  he  could  not  perceive  that 
,it  had  any  hiflucnce  in  changing  the  level  of  the  fluid  in  the  tube. 
■Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  volume  of  the  muscles  is  not  changed 
■by  contraction. 

[The  following  figure,  from  Muller,  represents  the  zigzag  inflex- 
ions of  the  muscular  fibre  described  by  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas. 
(Fig,  sa.} 

ZigOf  IrtfiMiont  d/ Jfwcufor  FVn. 
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;y  regard  each  muscular  fibre  ns  consisting  of  a  number  of 

lines.  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  sui)pose  that  the  shortening  of  the 

;lc  during  its  contraction  is  due  to  the  above-described  angu- 

inflexions  of  the  fibres.     But  Mijller  and  other  accurate  ob- 

Rerrers  have  Questioned  whether  this  is  the  sole  or  even  essential 

of  the  snortcning  of  muscles.     Professor  Owen  and  Dr.  A. 

Tliompson  allege  that  this  zigzag  arrangement  of  the  fibres  does 

L«ot  occur  until  the  contraction  has  ceased. 

According  to  MiJilcr,  there  are  two  foi-ms  of  primitive  muscu- 
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Ur  fibrils :  let,  aimple  unifomi  filaments ;  3d,  those  having  a  var- 
icose or  beaded  stroctore. 

IsL  Those  wilh  simple  primitive  fibres,  and  destitute  of  trans- 
verse strife,  compose  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines.  Schwann 
could  not  detect  transverse  striae  either  in  the  human  uterus,  or 
that  of  the  rabbit,  or  the  urinary  bladder. 

The  second  class  of  muscles,  the  primitive  fibres  of  which 
present  a  beaded  structure,  and  which  have  cross  markings, 
nave  been  much  more  carefully  examined  than  the  fir^  When 
viewed  with  the  microscope,  the  beading  or  cross  marking  is  seen 
distinctly ;  they  are  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  and  strength  of 
their  contractions.  This  second  class  includes  generally  all  the 
muscles  of  both  voluntary  and  involunta^  motion,  which  are  re- 
markable for  their  deep  red  colour  {MiiUer),  though  they  are 
not  ell  of  this  colour ;  they  are  also  distiDguished  for  their  strength 
and  the  rapidity  of  their  contractions. 


Figure  26,  taken  firom  Miiller,  represents  a  portion  of  a  broken 
muscular  fibre  of  animal  life,  magnified  about  seven  hundred  di- 
ameters, showing  the  apparently  beaded  form  of  the  filaments  and 
tlie  production  of  the  transverse  strife  by  the  transverse  parallel 
opposition  of  the  beads  of  the  filaments. 

The  transverse  strice  of  the  primitive  fasciculi,  when  examined 
by  the  microscope,  are  seen  to  follow  each  other  very  closely,  and 
are  quite  parallel. — {Mulkr).  The  beaded  enlargements  of  the  dif- 
ferent fibrilla;  appear  to  have  a  close  adhesion  to  each  other;  so 
that  wc  may  consider  the  fibre  as  not  only  made  up  of  longitudi- 
nal filaments,  but  of  disks  {Carpenter),  formed  by  the  lateral  ad- 
hesion of  the  beads,  and  connected  together  by  their  intervening 
narrow  bands. 

The  following  figure  (No.  27)  represents  organic  muscular  fibres^ 
magnified  three  hundred  diameters,  showing  their  flattened  fonb. 
Most  frequently,  as  at  A,  the  fibres  present,  at  successive  points, 
transparent  bodies  of  various  forms,  of  which  the  majority  are  con- 
tained within  the  substance  of  the  fibres,  and  are  probably  the  nu- 
clei of  the  primary  cells  that  have  coalesced  to  form  them.  In 
some  fibres  these  bodies  ore  not  seen,  having  in  alt  probability  been 
absorbed  {Miiller),  as  at  B. 
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The  following  is  a  representation,  after  Bowman,  of  a  portion 
of  human  muscular  fibre,  separnting  into  disks  by  cleavage  of 
ihe  transverse  stria;. 


'ouid  appear  froni  the  recent  obsorvaiions  and  expcriincnls 
of  Mr.  Bowman,  that  in  a  slate  of  contraction  there  is  an  approx- 
imation of  the  transverse  striaB,  and  a  general  shortening  of  ihe 
fibre,  and  that  its  diameter  is  at  the  same  time  increased ;  but 
that  it  is  never  thrown  out  of  the  straight  line,  except  when  it  has 
iBsed  to  contract,  and  its  two  extremities  are  still  held  in  prox- 
("nily  by  the  contraction  of  the  other  fibres.     He  states  that  the 
"hole  process  may  be  distinctly  seen  under  the  microscope  in  a 
igle  fibre  isolated  from  the  rest  j  for  this  he  recommends  fibres 
1  Ihe  crab  and  the  lobster.     The  contraction  commences  usii- 
»t  the  extremities  of  the  fibre,  but  it  frequently  occurs  also 
one  or  more  intermediate  poiAts.     The  first  appearance  is  a 
1  more  opaque  than  the  rest,  caused  by  approximation  of  the 
ansrerBe  stria;,  and  the  shading  caused  by  trie  approximation  of 
kvr  segments  of  some  of  the  nbrillte.     This  shading,  caused  by 
e  approximation  of  the  transverse  stria?,  increases  in  inleiiaity, 
itil  it  extends  through  the  whole  diameter  of  the  fibre.     The 
are  found  to  be  two,  three,  and  even  four  times  more  nu* 
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merous  in  the  contracted  than  in  the  imcontracted  portion,  hnd 
proportionally  narrower,  and  more  delicate.  The  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  contracted  and  uncontracted  portion  is  well 
defined,  firesh  striae  being,  as  it  were,  absorbed  from  the  latter 
into  the  former  as  the  process  goes  on.  The  contracted  part 
augments  in  thickness  as  the  process  goes  on,  but  not  in  a  degree 
proportioned  to  the  diminished  length ;  so  that  the  solid  parts  lie 
in  a  smaller  compass  than  before,  the  fluid  which  previously  in- 
tervened between  them  being  pressed  out  into  bullae  under  the 
sarcolemma. 

This  appearance  is  illustrated,  after  Bowman,  in  the  following 
figure  of  the  muscular  fibre  of  the  Dysticus,  contracted  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  the  striae  approximated,  the  breadth  of  the  fibre  increased, 
and  the  sarcolemma  raised  in  bullae  on  its  surface. 

(Tig-  ».) 
Muscular  Fibre  contracted  in  tke  Centre. 


The  force  with  which  the  elements  of  the  fibre  thus  tend  to  ap- 
proximate is  evidently  considerable ;  for  if  the  two  extremities  be 
neld  apart,  the  fibre  is  not  unfirequently  ruptured.  This  corre- 
sponds with  an  appearance  often  observed  in  the  muscles  of  per 
sons  who  die  of  tetanus.  In  the  ruptured  fibres  of  those  muscles 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  the  spasmodic  action,  the  striae 
have  been  observed  to  approximate  so  closely  as  to  be  scarcely 
distinguishable. 

Many  facts  appear  to  indicate  that,  when  a  muscle  is  even  in 
vigorous  action,  all  its  fibres  do  not  contract  at  the  same  moment, 
but  that  there  is  a  continual  interchange,  by  which  the  tension  is 
effected,  some  relaxing  while  others  are  shortening.  When  the 
ear  is  applied  to  a  muscle  in  powerful  action,  an  exceedingly 
rapid,  faint,  silvery  vibration  is  heard,  which  seems  to  be  attribu- 
table to  this  constant  movement  in  its  substance.  On  examining 
a  muscle  in  this  state,  some  fasciculi  present  a  zigzag  arrange- 
ment, while  others  will  be  seen  to  be  quite  straight,  ana  in  a  state 
of  contraction.  From  tliis  it  would  appear  that  the  former  arises 
from  fasciculi  that  have  either  not  entered  into  contraction,  or 
have  relaxed  after  being  in  this  slate,  but  of  which  the  extremities 
are  still  approximated  by  the  action  of  the  contracting  fibres. 
Though,  as  will  appear  from  what  has  been  said,  we  know  very 
little  of  the  mechanism  of  muscular  contraction,  yet,  from  the  fact 
that  a  single  muscular  fibre,  isolated  from  all  other  tissues,  can 
pass  into  a  state  of  complete  contraction  when  subjected  to  cer-' 
tain  stimuli,  the  important  inference  may  be  drawn  that  contrao 
tility  is  a  property  inherent  in  this  tissue,  and  not  necessarily  de- 
pendant upon  nervous  agency,  though  usually  called  into  action 
by  it,  in  the  living  body. 
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Muscles  may  be  tlirown  into  cootractioii,  so  long  as  they  pre- 
serve iheir  vilality,  by  various  chemical  and  mechanical  agents, 
as  cold,  heut,  electricity,  ficc.  They  do  not  lose  their  vitality  im- 
mediately with  the  cessation  of  the  circulation  and  the  occurrence 
of  apparent  death.  This  properly  lingers  longer  in  some  animals 
and  in  certain  tissues  than  in  others.  It  is  retained  much  longer 
in  cold-blooded  animals  than  in  the  vertebrata.  It  appears,  from 
the  experiments  of  Nysten  on  the  bodies  of  criminals  executed  in 
{ood  health,  that  in  the  human  subject,  the  irritabihty  of  the  mus- 
cular fibre  ceases  in  the  different  structures  in  the  t'ollowing  or- 
der ;  The  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  intestinal  canal,  urinary  blad- 
der, right  ventricle  of  Uie  hearU  ccsuphagus,  muscles  of  animal  life ; 
lastly,  the  auricles  of  the  heart,  especially  the  right.  In  the  first, 
it  disappears  in  from  forty-five  to  fifty-five  minutes ;  the  last,  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart,  has  been  known  to  contract,  under 
the  infiuence  of  galvanism,  sixteen  and  a  half  hours  after  death. 
The  muBcies  of  young  animals  retain  their  irritabihty  longer  than 
those  of  adults.  Muscular  contractility  is  weakened  or  destroyed 
by  many  substances,  especially  those  which  have  a  sedative  or 
narcotic  effect.  A  watery  solution  of  opium,  applied  to  the  mus- 
cles or  injected  into  the  veins,  exerts  a  powerful  effect  in  this  re- 
spect. The  same  effect  is  produced  by  venous  blood,  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  and  deficieol  in  oxygon,  as  occurs  in  tliose  who 
have  died  from  gradual,  and,  therefore,  prolonged  asphyxia ;  the 
same  influence  appears  in  the  consequences  of  morbus  coruJeus, 
in  which  tbe  patient  is  incapable  of  much  muscular  exertion. 

It  appears  to  be  a  general  law  of  muscular  contraction  that  it 
BhaJI  alternate  with  rdaxaiion  at  no  long  interval.     This  remark 
equally  applies  to  the  muscles  of  animal  and  organic  life.     The 
contractile  power  of  muscles,  especially  those  of  animal  life,  is 
developed  by  exercise  and  weakened  by  inaction,  the  nutritive 
rocess  being  increased  by  the  former  and  lessened  by  the  latter, 
'his  is  shown  by  the  muscular  development  of  the  arms  of  the 
blacksmith,  and  that  of  the  lower  extremities  in  the  opera-dancer. 
When  the  muscles  are  long  disused,  not  only  is  tlieir  bulk  dimin- 
ished, but  the  muscular  fibre  sometimes  disappears  and  degener- 
ates into  fat,  mingled  with  the  fibrous  tissue.     The  motor  nerves 
not  be  said  to  tenninate  in  the  muscles,  in  the  sense  in  which 
expression  is  ufdinarily  used,  i.  e.,  to  be  lost  in  their  structure 
1  minute  fdameuts.     The  trunks  of  the  nerves  form  a  sort  of  net- 
rork  in  the  substance  of  the  muscles,  the  fibres  forming  loops,  as 
)»  be  seen  in  Fig.  30,  after  Burdach,  on  the  following  page. 

The  nature  of  the  stimulus  communicated  by  the  nerves,  and 
iie  mode  of  its  communication,  are  at  present  mere  maitem  of 
onjocture.  Some  similarity  has  been  supposed  to  exiirt  between 
Iha  voluntary  action  of  the  muscles  and  that  excited  by  galvan- 
Esm ;  but  these  agencies  are  obviously  merely  analogous,  not  idim- 
tjcal :  other  agonls,  huth  physical  and  chemical,  produce  tlie  same 
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The  rigor  mart  is,  or  stiffening  of  the  body  after  death,  is  evi- 
dently a  phenomenon  connected  with  muscular  contractility. 
This  almost  invariably  occurs,  though  sometimes  so  slight  and 
evanescent  as  to  escape  observation.  It  varies  in  the  degree,  the 
period  at  which  it  takes  place,  and  its  duration,  very  much,  ac- 
cording to  the  vital  condition  at  the  time  of  death.  In  proiracted, 
wasting  chronic  diseases,  and  those  attended  with  great  exhaus- 
tion of  vital  energy,  as  typhoid  fever,  the  rigidity  occurs  eariy^, 
sometimes  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and  soon  passes  by.  Tms 
remark  also  appUes  to  young  children  and  old  persons.  On  the 
contrary,  where  the  death  has  been  sudden  and  violent,  as  fipom 
certain  poisons,  asphyxia,  blows  upon  the  stomach,  lightning,  &c., 
the  rigidity  is  often  protracted  and  slight,  and  sometimes  does  not 
occur  at  all.  This  rieor  mortis  is  evidently  not  dependant  upon 
temperature,  as  some  nave  supposed,  as  it  occurs  in  cold-blooded 
animals,  and  often  in  warm-blooded,  even  before  there  is  any  es- 
sential loss  of  heat.  The  muscular  contraction  appears  to  be  de- 
pendant upon  nervous  agency,  sometimes  rendering  the  muscles 
prominent,  as  in  voluntary  contraction.  The  passing  away  of 
this  state  is  soon  succeeded  by  decomposition.  There  is  a  re- 
semblance^ between  this  state  and  the  coagulation  of  the  bloodi 
though  this  is  rather  analogical  than  identical ;  like  it,  it  is  the  last 
vital  phenomenon  connected  with  muscular  contractility.  This 
phenomenon  sometimes  becomes  important  iti  settling  questions 
connected  with  juridical  medicine.*] 

When  a  muscle  contracts,  its  fibres  grow  shorter  and  harder 
more  or  less  suddenly,  without  any  oscillation  or  preparatory 
hesitation ;  they  immediately  acquire  such  a  degree  of  elasti- 
city that  they  become  susceptible  of  vibrations,  or  of  producing 
sounds.  The  colour  of  the  muscle  does  not  appear  to  change  at 
the  moment  it  contracts,  but  it  has  a  tendency  to  displace  itsel( 
which  is  counteracted  by  the  aponeurosis.  All  the  sensible  jAe- 
nomena  of  muscular  contraction  take  place  in  the  muscles  tmm- 
seives,  but  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  these  depend  upon  the 

*  ApplicatioDs  of  Muscular  Power,  Caipenter,  p.  314,  sections  395-6b 
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actiou  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  Compress  the  brain  of  an  animal, 
and  it  loses  the  power  of  contracting  ita  muscles.  Cut  the  nerves 
which  are  distributed  to  a  muscle,  and  it  becomes  paralyzed. 
Wo  are  completely  ignorant  of  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
muscular  tissue  during  contraction.  In  this  respect,  muscular 
contractions  cannot  ix  separated  from  otlier  vital  actions,  of 
which  wo  can  give  no  explanation ;  not  but  that  there  have  been 
many  attempts  to  explain,  not  only  the  actiou  of  the  muscles,  but 
«]8o  that  of  the  nerves,  and  even  of  the  brain,  in  muscular  con- 
traction (  but  there  is  no  hypothesis  whicn  has  yet  been  proposed 
thai  can  be  considered  at  all  satisfactory.* 

Instead  of  consuming  our  time  in  such  speculations,  which  it 
is  always  easy  both  to  invent  and  refute,  and  which  should  long 
since  have  been  banished  from  physiology,  we  may  much  more 
profitably  employ  ourselves  in  investigating  muscular  contraction 
Its  it  relates,  Ist,  to  its  intensity ;  3d,  its  duration ;  3d, its  rapidity; 
4iiu  its  extent. 

The  degree  of  Ibrce  witit  wliich  the  inuscuJar  fibres  shorten 
themselves  is  generally  regulated  by  the  action  of  the  brain.  It 
fg,  in  general,  submissive  to  the  will,  varying  in  degree  in  each 
individual.  A  particular  organization  of  the  muscles  is  favoura- 
ble to  tlTe  intensity  of  its  contractions ;  this  exists  when  the  fibres 
are  voluminous,  firm,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  presenting  trans- 
verso  striffi.  With  an  equal  effort  of  the  will,  they  produce  great- 
er effects  than  those  muscles,  the  fibres  of  which  are  small,  smooth, 
and  of  a  light  colour.  Nevertheless,  when  muscles,  the  fibres  of 
which  arc  of  this  last  descripuon,  arc  placed  strongly  under  the 
influence  of  the  will,  the  intensity  o{  the  contraction  may  be  very 
great ;  so  that  cerebral  influence,  and  the  disposition  of  the  mus- 
cular tissue,  are  the  two  elementary  principles  on  which  the  in- 
lensity  of  muscular  contraction  depends. 

It  is  rare  that  we  find  in  tiie  same  individual  very  energetic 

ecnibral  action,  united  with  a  disposition  of  the  muscular  fibres, 

£ivourahle  to  intensity  of  contractions;  it  almost  always  happens 

"lat  these  two  principles  are  opposite  to  each  other.     When  they 

apiwn  to  be  united,  they  produce  astonishing  effects.     This  was 

^irooably  the  case  with  the  athtcti  of  antiquity,  and  is  sometimes 

observed  in  the  jugglers  of  the  present  day.     By  the  influence  of 

action  of  the  brain  atone,  muscular  power  may  be  exerted  to 

extraordinary  degree.     We  know  very  well  the  astonishing 

H)glh  of  some  men  in  anger,  that  of  maniacs,  and  of  persons  in 

_ivulsions.  &c. 

This  is,  in  some  degree,  dependant  upon  the  will,  but  it  cannot 

i  jirolunged  beyond  a  certain  jjeriod,  which  varies  in  different 

individuals.     After  this,  a  sense  of  fatigue  'us  induced,  slight  at 

""t,  but  which,  at  last,  increases  to  such  an  extent  that  the  mu*- 

refuses  to  contract.     Tlie  promptitude  with  which  this  sensa* 
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tion  of  fatigue  is  induced,  is  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the 
contraction  and  the  weakness  of  the  individual.  To  obviate  this 
inconvenience,  the  difierent  motions  of  the  body  are  so  calculated 
that  the  muscles  act  successively ;  the  contraction  of  each  docs 
not,  therefore,  continue  long.  We  can  thus  explain  why  we  do 
not  remain  long  in  the  same  position;  why  an  attitude,  which 
requires  the  strong  and  continued  contraction  of  a  small  number 
of  muscles,  cannot  be  continued  long.  The  sense  of  fatigue 
which  follows  muscular  contraction  is  dissipated  by  a  state  of  re- 
pose, after  which  the  muscle  recovers  its  power  of  contraction. 

To  a  certain  extent,  rapidity  of  contractions  depends  on  cer- 
ebral influence.  This  is  proved  by  our  ordinary  movements,  but 
it  also  sometimes  depends  upon  habit.  Observe,  for  example, 
what  a  difierence  exists  as  relates  to  rapidity  of  muscular  con- 
tractions, between  a  man  who  for  the  first  time  puts  his  hands 
upon  the  keys  of  a  piano,  and  the  same  individual  after  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  practising  for  several  years  !  We  observe  a 
very  remarkable  difierence  between  individuals  as  respects  quick- 
ness of  contraction,  both  in  the  common  movements  and  in  those 
which  require  an  appropriate  exercise. 

This  is  directed  by  the  will,  but  it  must  necessarily  vary  with 
the  length  of  the  fibres,  for  long  fibres  must  have  a  more*  consid- 
erable extent  of  contraction  than  those  which  are  shorter. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  perceive  that,  in  general,  the  will 
has  a  great  influence  upon  the  contraction  of  muscles.  But  this 
is  not  indispensable.  In  a  great  number  of  instances,  these  mo- 
tions are  executed,  not  only  without  its  participation,  but  in  oppo- 
sition to  it.  We  find  many  remarkable  examples  of  this  in  the 
effects  of  habit,  passions,  and  diseases. 

We  must  not  confound  muscular  contraction,  such  as  we  have 
now  described  it,  with  the  modification  it  undergoes  in  certain 
diseases,  such  as  convulsions,  spasms,  tetanus,  wounds  of  the 
brain,  &c.  We  must^  likewise,  take  care  not  to  confound  that 
contraction  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  with  the  phenomena 
which  the  muscles  present  for  some  time  after  death.  Without 
doubt,  these  phenomena  are  curious,  and  worthy  of  examination, 
but  they  certainly  do  not  merit  the  importance  which  has  been 
attached  to  them  by  Haller  and  his  disciples,  especially  as  it  is 
not  proper  to  unite  them,  under  the  name  of  irritability,  with  the 
other  modes  of  contraction  which  are  observed  in  the  animal 
economy,  and  particularly  with  that  of  muscular  contraction. 

Modification  of  Muscular  Contraction  by  Age. 

It  is  only  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  month  that  wc 
can  distinguish  the  muscles  from  the  gelatinous  mass  which  con- 
stitutes the  embryo.  At  this  period  they  do  not  present  any  of 
those  characters  by  which  they  are  distinguished  in  the  adult 
They  are  then  of  a  pale  gray  colour,  slightly  tinged  with  red,  and 
receive  but  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  comparatively  speaking. 
They  increase  and  develop  themselves  with  the  progress  of  its 
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p-owih.  though,  even  al  the  period  of  birth,  tlicy  are  smalt,  ilac- 
U(l,  aiid  indistinct.     Wo  must  except,  however,  those  whicli  aa- 
[1  digestion  and  respiralion,  which  are  developed  in  a  remark- 
able manner. 

During  infancy  and  youth,  the  nutrition  of  the  muscleH  becomeB 
increusea,  and  Uiey  grow,  particularly  in  length.  Tliis  is  the 
reason  of  the  slendemess  and  agreeable  rotundity  which  we  ob- 
lerve  in  the  forms  of  children  and  young  persons.  When  a  per- 
jK>n  arrives  at  Ihe  adult  age,  the  form  undergoes  a  total  change ; 
jbe  muscles  increase,  and  project  stronely  against  the  skin ;  the 
Dtervals  which  separate  ihem  being  no  longer  fdled  with  fat,  pro- 
ections  and  depressions  aie  formed,  which  give  to  the  body  an 
Entirely  different  aspect  from  that  of  childhood.  At  this  age,  the 
Duscles  assume  a  greater  degree  of  consistence,  the  colour  be- 
comes of  a  deeper  red,  and  even  tiie  chemical  characters  are 
gnoditied.  We  learn  from  daily  experiments  that,  when  the  flesh 
rf  young  animals  is  boiled,  the  flavour,  colour,  and  consistence  of 
he  broth  difler  very  much  from  that  of  an  adult  animal.  It  ap- 
^icars  that  the  muscles  of  adult  animals  contain  more  £brine,  os- 
koazome,  and  the  colouring  matter  of  Uie  blood ;  of  consequence, 
>iore  iron. 

The  nutrition  of  the  muscles  diminishes  sensibly  in  old  age ; 
ihey  diminish  in  volume,  grow  pale,  and  become  flaccid  and  un- 
ilcady,  especially  in  the  estremitiea ;  the  contractility  of  the  tissue 
g  weakened,  tlie  fibre  becomes  coriaceous,  and  is  torn  with  diffi- 
•Culty.  The  preparation  of  muscular  flesh  is  also  very  different 
in  our  kitchens  according  as  the  animal  is  young  or  old. 

Muscular  contraction  undergoes  nearly  the  same  changes  as 
:the  nutrition  of  the  muscles.  Weak,  and  hardly  distinguishable 
a  ibe  fcElus,  its  activity  is  augmented  at  birth,  increases  rapidly 
a  childhood  and  youth,  acquires  its  highest  degree  of  perfection 
a  the  adult  age,  and  finishes  by  being  nearly  lost  in  decrepitude. 

OF  THE  VOICE.    * 

We  understand  by  the  voice  the  sound  produced  in  the  larj-nic, 
at  the  moment  the  air  traverses  this  organ,  either  to  enter  into  or 
pass  out  from  tlie  trachea. 

For  tlie  purpose  of  explaining  the  mechanism  by  wliich  the 
Toice  is  produced  and  modified,  we  aball  say  a  few  words  of  the 
Banner  in  which  sound  is  produced,  propagated,  and  modified  in 
wind  instruments,  especially  in  those  which  have  the  greatest 
analogy  with  the  organ  of  voice. 

In  general,  a  wind  instrumeut  is  formed  by  a  straight  or  curv- 
m1  tube,  in  which  the  air  is  thrown  into  a  slate  of  vibration  by 
Various  processes.  Wind  instruments  are  of  two  sorts;  ihe  one 
jg  called  a  moutli,  the  other  a  reeded  instrument. 

The  mouth  instruments  include   the   horn,  trumptt.  llagclet, 

fiult,  and  the  flute  tube  of  the  organ.     In  all  these,  the  column  of 

is  contained  in  the  tube,  which  is  Uie  sonorous  body.     In  or- 

r  tJial  it  may  produce  sound,  it  is  necessary  that  vibralions 
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should  be  excited.  The  means  employed  for  this  purpose  vary 
according  to  the  kind  of  instrument  The  length,  size,  form  of 
the  tube,  the  openings  formed  m  its  side  and  its  extremities,  the 
force  and  manner  with  which  the  vibrations  are  excited,  afte  the 
causes  of  the  variety  of  sounds  in  different  instruments.  The  na- 
ture of  the  substance  of  which  they  are  formed  only  influences 
the  timbre  of  the  sound.  The  theory  of  these  instruments  is 
precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  vibration  of  longitudinal  cords. 
When  we  know  the  physical  condition  of  one  of  these  instru- 
ments, we  can  determine  with  accuracy,  by  calculation,  the  sounds 
which  it  will  produce.  There  is  nothing  obscure  in  this  theory, 
except  some  point  relative  to  the  mouth-piece,  that  is,  the  manner 
in  wnich  the  vibrations  are  excited.  There  is  no  very  evident 
resemblance  between  this  kind  of  instrument  and  that  of  the 
voice. 

It  is  more  important  for  us  to  understand  reeded  instruments, 
because  the  organ  of  the  voice  is  of  this  kind.  Unfortunately,  their 
theory  is  much  less  perfect  than  that  of  mouth  instruments.  We 
include  in  this  kind  of  instruments  the  hautboy,  bassoon,  clari- 
net, and  the  organ  of  the  human  voice.  We  may  divide  these  in- 
struments into  the  reed  and  the  body,  or  tube ;  the  mechanism  of 
these  two  parts  is  essentially  difierent 

The  reed  is  formed  sometimes  of  one,  and  at  others  of  two 
thin  plates,  which  are  capable  of  moving  very  rapidly,  and  the 
vibrations  of  which  are  destined  alternately  to  intercept,  and 
transmit  a  current  of  air.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  sounds 
thus  produced  are  not  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  those  form- 
ed by  elastic  plates,  free  at  one  end,  and  fixed  at  the  other,  which 
excite  immediately  sonorous  undulations  in  the  open  air.  In 
reeded  instruments,  the  reed  alone  produces  and  modifies  the 
sounds.  If  the  reed  be  long,  the  motions  are  extensive  and  slow ; 
of  consequence,  the  sounds  are  grave.  A  short  reed,  on  the  con- 
trary, produces,  necessarily,  acute  sounds,  because  the  alternate 
transmission  and  repression  of  the  current  of  air  are  more  rapid. 
The  most  perfect  reed,  and  which  gives  the  most  agreeable  sounds, 
is  that  invented  by  M.  Grenier,  or,  rather,  imitated  by  him  from 
the  Chinese.  When  we  wish  to  draw  from  a  reeded  instrument 
a  variety  of  sounds,  it  is  necessary  to  vary  the  length  of  the  reed. 
This  is  done  by  those  who  play  upon  the  bassoon,  clarinet,  &c., 
when  they  wish  to  produce  different  sounds  with  these  instru- 
ments. 

We  may  add,  however,  as  an  important  circumstance,  that  the 
elevation  of  the  note  produced  by  an  instrument  depends,  in  part, 
on  the  elasticity,  weight,  and  even  form  of  the  reed,  and  the  in- 
tensity of  the  current  of  air ;  for  when  these  circumstances  vary, 
the  length  remaining  the  same,  the  note  alters. 

We  never  employ  the  reed  alone,  but  adapt  it  always  to  a 
tube,  through  which  the  air  passes  when  it  is  forced  through  the 
reed,  and  which  must,  for  this  reason,  be  o})cn  at  both  extremi- 
ties.    The  length  and  rigidity  of  the  tube  doc^s  not  influence  the 
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tone  of  the  sound,  but  only  the  intcoaily  of  the  timbre,  and  the 
possibihlv  of  maldog  the  reed  speak.  If  it  be  formed  by  mem- 
Dranous  lamins,  which  vary  in  thickncas,  elasticity,  and  tension, 
Ihey  may  essentially  aflbct  the  tone,  as  shown  by  the  beautiful 
experiments  of  M.  Savarl.  Short  tubt-a  especially  modify  the 
intpnsity.  Those  which  determine  the  moat  brilliant  sounds 
are  conical  tubes,  wliich  enlarge  aa  they  approach  the  part 
where  the  air  escapes.  If  the  cone  be  reversed,  the  sound  be- 
comes dull.  But  ii  two  equal  cones,  opposed  base  to  base,  are 
adjusted  to  a  conical  lube,  the  sound  becomes  round  and  strong. 
The  reason  of  these  modifications  has  never  been  given  by  natu- 
ral philosophers. 

A  column  of  air  vibrating  in  a  tube  can  produce  only  a  cer- 
tain number  of  determinate  sounds.  In  consequence  of  this,  a 
reeded  instrument,  when  it  is  long,  can  only  transmit  distinctly 
those  sounds  which  it  is  intended  to  produce ;  it  is  also  necessary 
to  establish  at  first  a  certain  proportion  between  the  reed  and  the 
body  of  the  instrumenL  Of  consequence,  when  we  wish  to  draw 
a  succession  of  different  sounds  from  the  same  reeded  instrument, 
•it  is  necessary  not  only  to  vary  the  length  of  Uie  reed,  but  to 
modify  also,  in  a  corresponding  manner,  the  length  of  the  tube ; 
now  this  end  is  attained  by  piercing  the  sides  of  tlie  bassoon, 
clarinet,  &.c.,  with  small  holes.  By  opening  or  closing  these,  we 
can  malt?  the  reed  and  the  tube  bear  such  a  proportion  to  each  ^ 
other  as  may  be  convenient  This  agreement,  likewise,  enables 
us  more  easily,  by  means  of  the  lips,  to  give  the  instrument  the 
sound  which  we  wish  to  produce.  This  influence  of  the  tube  is 
very  remarkable  in  those  instruments  which  are  narrow  (clari- 
Dcta  and  hautboys).  It  is  even  to  such  an  extent  that  the  elTcct. 
produced  by  the  reed  is  very  imperfect,  if  the  tube  be  not  suited 
to  it.  When  the  tubes  arc  very  large,  as  in  organs,  the  reeds 
ibrate  almost  as  freely  as  in  the  open  air.  Wc  know  not  pre- 
lisely  what  are  the  movements  wluch  take  place  in  the  air  con- 
tained in  such  tubes,  when  they  transmit  the  sound  produced  by 
rcod.  We  have  seen  above  that  the  reverse  is  the  case  in 
mouth  instruments. 

Apparatus  of  the  Voice. 

Inasmuch  as  the  passage  of  the  air  through  the  larynx  is  a 

wndition  absolutely  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  voice,  we 

Mut  include  all  the  organs  which  produce  this  effect  among  the 

KvHnbcr  of  the  vocal  organs.     There  are  nianv  parts  which  assist 

'b  the  formation  or  modification  of  the  voice ;  l)Ut,  before  speaking 

f  of  them,  we  shall  more  particularly  insist  here  upon  the  larynx, 

I  vbicb  must  be  considered  more  especially  as  the  organ  of  voice. 

This  organ  is  placed  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  and  forms 

^at  iwnarkabte  projection  wliich  exists  between  the  tongue  and 

Ibo  trachea,  and  varies  according  to  the  age  and  sex.     U  is  small 

'l  children  and  females,  but  is  much  more  developed  in  the  adulL 

"■  e  larvux  not  only  produce^  llu:  voice,  but  it  is  also  the  agent 

"■ 
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of  its  principal  modifications.  This  is  the  reuon  why  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  this  organ  is  indispensable,  if  wo 
wish  to  comprehend  the  mechanism  of  the  voice.  In  coDse> 
quence  of  not  paying  a  sufficient  attention  to  this  point,  veir  in^ 
perfect,  or  even  Mse  ideas,  have  been  propagated  on  this  mter- 
esting  subject.  We  cannot  enter  here  into  all  the  details  of  the 
structure  of  the  larynx,  but  we  shall  dwelt  more  partlculariy 
upon  those  parts  wmch  are  most  necessary  to  be  known,  many 
of  which  are  at  present  but  little  understood. 

[The  larynx  is  placed  at  the  summit  of  the  trachea,  its  lower 
portion  consisting  of  the  strong  bony  annulus  called  the  cricoid 
cartilage.  This  is  embraced,  as  it  were,  by  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
which  IS  articulated  to  its  sides  by  its  lower  horns,  around  the  ex- 
tremities of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  turning  as  on  a  pivot* 

The  following  figures,  numbers  1  and  2,  taken  irom  Willis,  show 
the  general  arrangements  of  this  organ.  No.  1  presents  a  verti- 
ca]  section  of  the  larynx  and  npper  part  of  the  trachea.  No.  S 
is  a  lateral  and  external  view  of  tne  same  parts. 


A  n  B  is  the  cricoid  cartilage  j  E  C  G,  tho  thyroid  cartilage; 
G  is  its  upper  horn ;  C  is  its  lower  horn,  at  which  it  is  articulated 
with  the  cricoid.  F  is  the  arytenoid  cartilage ;  E  F,  the  vo<»l 
^ament.  A  K,  No.  2,  is  the  crico-thyroideus  muscle ;  F  «, 
No.  I,  the  thyro-arytenoideus  muscle.  X  F,  No,  1,  the  crico-ary- 
tenoideus  lateralis  muscle  ;  j,  a  tranaverse  section  of  the  orytenoi- 
deus  transversuB  muscle,  w  n  is  the  space  between  the  thyroid 
and  cricoid  cartilages ;  B  L,  projection  of  the  axis  of  articiifatioo 
of  the  aiytenoid  with  the  thyroiA 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lower  front  border  of  the  thynal 
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Cftrtilage,  which  is  eonerally  separated  by  a  small  interval  Iroin 
the  upper  margin  oftlie  cricoid,  may  be  made  to  approach  or  re- 
cede from  it.  This  any  one  may  easily  ascertain  by  placing  his 
Gnrer  on  the  little  depreasion,  which  may  be  felt  readily  exter- 
nally, and  observing  its  changes  of  size,  while  a  range  of  differ- 
ent notes  are  sounded.  It  will  then  be  observed  that  the  high- 
er the  note,  the  more  the  two  cartilages  are  made  to  approximate ; 
while  ihey  separate  in  proportion  to  the  deplli  of  thu  tones.  In 
Blading  this  observation,  the  linger  must  be  made  to  follow  the 
general  movement  of  the  larynx,  up  and  down.* 
™^  The  following  bird's-eye  view  of  the  glottis,  after  Willis,  will 
sist  us  in  ibrnung  an  idea  of  the  mechanism  of  the  larynx. 


G  E  H  is  the  thyroid  cartilage,  embracing  the  ring  of  the 
I  cricoid  r  a  X  to,  and  luming  upon  the  axis  x  s,  whicn  passes 
ft  through  the  lower  horns  C  (last  figure).  N  F  are  the  an'teooid 
I  Cartilages,  connected  by  the  aryteuoideiis  transversus  TV.  TV 
I  «re  the  chords  vocales,  or  vocad  cords  or  ligamenis,  which  stretch 
I  across  from  the  summit  of  the  arytenoid  to  the  point  of  the  tliy- 
lioid  cartilage.  It  is  evident  that  they  will  be  rendered  more  or 
I  less  tense  by  the  movement  of  Oie  thyroid,  being  tightened  by  the 
I  depression  of  its  front  upon  the  cricoid,  and  relaxed  by  its  cleva- 
Ition.  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  brought  into  more  or  less 
;  apposition  by  the  movements  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages, 
^  made  to  approximate  closely,  or  to  recede  in  such  a  man- 
r  OS  to  cause  the  rima  gioltidls  to  assume  the  form  of  a  narrow 
N  X  is  the  right  arj-teooidaus  lateralis,  the  left  being  remo- 
d  J  V  A  F  IB  the  left  thyro-arytenoideus ;  N  /,  N  /  is  tlie  cri- 
o-arylenoideus  posticus ;  B  B  are  the  crico- arytenoid  ligaments.] 
*"■  I  the  larynx  is  composed  of  four  cartilages,  and  of  three 
ilages,  which  form  its  frame  or  skeleton.  The  cartilages 
icoid,  the  lht/roid,tuid  the  two  ariftenoid.  The  thyroid  is 
i  with  the  cricoid  by  the  extremity  of  its  inferior  horns. 
»'liw  thyroid  is  fised  relatively  to  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
fl  contrary  to  the  received  opinions  on  this  subject  Each 
"jixMfnA.  cartilage  is  articulated  with  the  cricoid,  by  means  of  aa 
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oblong  facette^  and  is  ccmcave  transversely.  The  cricoid  present 
BifaceUe^  the  disposition  of  which  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  air- 
tcnoid  cartilage,  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  convex  where  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  other  is  concave.  Near  the  articula- 
tion is  found  a  synovial  capsule  closed  anteriorly  and  posteriorly, 
but  loose  laterally.  Before  the  articulation  is  the  thvro-aryte- 
noid  ligament,  and  behind  a  strong  ligamentous  fasciculus,  which 
may  be  called  the  crico-arytenoid  ligament,  from  its  attachments. 

Arranged  as  I  have  now  described,  the  articulation  will  only 
permit  the  arj'tenoid  cartilages  to  move  laterally  upon  the  cri- 
coid. All  motion  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  is  impossible,  as  well 
as  a  certain  see-saw  moticMi  that  is  mentioned  in  books  on  anato* 
my,  which  cannot  be  produced  by  any  muscle.  This  articula- 
tion must  be  considered  as  a  simple  lateral  ginglymus.  The 
fibro-cartilages  of  the  larynx  are  the  epiglottis,  and  two  small 
bodies  which  are  found  above  the  upper  part  of  the  arytenoid  car- 
tilages, and  which  were  called  by  Santorini  capitula  cartilagir 
num  arytenoidarum, 

A  great  number  of  muscles  are  attached  mediately  and  immedi- 
ately to  the  larynx.  Some  of  these  muscles  have  been  called  extrinr 
sic ;  thev  are  destined  to  move  the  organ  as  a  whole,  either  to  ele- 
vate or  depress  it,  or  to  carry  it  backward  or  forward,  &c  Besides 
these,  the  larynx  has  muscles,  the  use  of  which  is  to  move  one 

firt  upon  another;  these  are  called  intrinsic.  They  are,  Ist^ 
he  crico-thyroid  muscles,  the  use  of  which  is  not  to  depress  the 
thyroid  upon  the  cricoid  cartilage,  as  has  been  heretofore  believ- 
ed, but,  on  the  contrary,  it  elevates  the  cricoid,  making  it  ap 
proach  the  thyroid,  or  even  causing  it  to  pass  a  little  under  its  in- 
ferior edge.  2d.  The  posterior  crico-arytenoid,  and  the  lateral 
crico-arytenoid  muscles,  the  use  of  wliich  is  to  carry  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  outw;vrdly,  separating  them  from  each  other.  3d,  The 
arytenoid  muscle,  which  draws  together  and  applies  to  each  other 
the  ar\'tenoid  cartilages.  4th.  The  thyro-arytenoid,  which  are  the 
most  important  to  be  known  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  larjTix,  in- 
asmuch as  their  vibrations  produce  vocal  soimds.  These  mus- 
cles form  the  lips  of  the  glottis,  the  inferior,  the  superior,  and 
lateral  parietes  of  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx.  5th.  Lastly, 
the  muscles  of  the  epiglottis,  which  are  the  thyro-epiglottis^  and 
th(;  aryteno-epiglottisj  and  some  fibres  which  may  be  viewed  as 
the  vestige  of  the  glosso-epiglottis,  which  exists  in  many  nnimnk. 

Contraction  has  an  influence,  therefore,  on  the  position  of  the  em- 
glottis.  ^  ^ 

The  larynx  is  covered  on  its  interior  surface  by  a  mucous  mem- 
brane. This  membrane,  in  passing  from  the  epiglottis  to  the  ary- 
tenoid and  thyroid  cartilages,  forms  two  folds,  wliich  are  called 
the  lateral  ligaments  of  the  epiglottis ;  they  run  together  to  form 
the  superior  and  inferior  ligaments  of  the  'glottis.  Behind  a^d;in 
the  tissue  of  the  epiglottis  we  find  a  great  number  of  mucous  fd- 
licles,  and  some  mucous  glands.  There  exists  in  the  thickest  part 
of  the  Ugaments  of  the  epiglottis,  a  collection  of  these  bodies, 


vriiich  have  beea  improperly  eootigh  called  the  iinjt^noid  gland. 
fietweeo  ihe  efngtottis  posleriorly,  and  the  ob  hyoides  and  thyroid 
cartilage  anteriorly,  we  find  a  considerable  bundle  of  very  elastic, 
fatty,  cellular  tiosuc,  analogous  tu  thai  which  is  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourJiood  of  certain  joints.  The  use  of  this  body  has  not  yet  been 
assigned.  I  conceive  that  il  serves  to  facilitate  the  frequent  gli- 
ding of  the  thyroid  cartilage  on  the  iKJsterior  face  of  the  03 
hyoidus,  to  beep  the  epiglottis  separated  superiorly  from  this  bone, 
and,  at  the  same  tin:ie,  to  furnish  an  elastic  support,  wliich  may  fa- 
vour the  functions  which  this  fibro- cartilage  performs  in  the  voice 
and  deglutition. 

The  blood-vessels  present  nothing  very  remarkable.  This  re- 
mark, however,  will  not  apply  to  the  nerves  of  this  organ ;  their 
distribution  deserves  lo  be  examined  with  care.  These  nerves 
are  four  in  number,  viK.,  the  superior  laryngeds  and  the  recur- 
renls,  or  inferior  laryngeaJs. 

Tlie  recurrent  nerve  is  distributed  lo  the  posterior  crico-ar}1e- 
ooid,  lo  the  lateral  crico-arytenoid,  and  to  the  thyro-arytenoid 
muscles ;  none  of  its  ramifications  are  transmitted  to  the  arytenoid, 
or  the  crico-lhyroid  muscles.  The  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  on 
the  contrary,  is  sent  to  the  arytenoid  muscle,  to  which  it  gives  a 
considerable  branch ;  and  to  the  crico-thyroideus  il  sends  a  fda- 
ment  less  remarkaUe  for  its  size  than  the  inodc  of  its  trunsmis- 
aion.  Id  some  cases,  however,  this  filament  does  not  exist ;  but 
then  llie  branch  of  the  external  laryngeal  nerve  is  larger,  Tlie 
remainder  of  the  filaments  of  the  laryngeal  nerve  are  distributed 
to  the  muscles  of  the  epiglottis,  and  to  the  mucous  membrane  which 
covers  the  entrance  of  the  larynx.  This  part  is  endued  with  ex- 
cessive sensibility. 

The  name  glottis  is  given  to  the  opening  between  the  thyro- 
arytenoid muscles  and  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  In  the  dead  body 
the  glottis  presents  a  longitudinal  opening  or  chink,  about  eight 
lines  long  and  two  or  three  wide,  and  larger  at  the  posterior  than 
the  anterior  part,  where  the  two  sides  approach,  so  as  to  touch 
at  the  point  where  they  are  inserted  into  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
The  posterior  extremity  of  the  glottis  is  formed  by  the  arytenoideua 
muscle. 

When  we  bring  the  arjtcnoid  cartilages  together,  so  that  their 
£nial  surfiices  loucli,  the  glottis  is  diminished  al>out  one  third 
its  lenelh ;  it  then  presents  an  opening  not  mure  than  froin  one 
If  (o  aline  in  width,  and  five  or  six  lineti  in  length.  The  sides 
rima  are  called  the  lips  of  the  glottis.  They  present  a  sharp 
!,  directed  upward  and  inward,  and  arc  principally  formed  by 
hyro-arytenoideus  muscle!  and  by  tlie  ligament  of  the  same 
;,  whicli  covers,  like  an  aponoui-osis,  the  musclo  to  which  it 
b  strongly  attached  ;  and  itself,  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane, 
ibnns  essentially  the  lliin  or  cut  edge  of  tlie  Ujj.  These  lips  of  the 
i^Ottis  vibrate  during  the  production  of  the  voice,  and  mny  be 
'Considered  as  the  reed  of  the  instrument. 

Above  the  inferior  Ligamenls  of  the  glottis  are  the  ventricles  of 
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Vji  Iar\'nx,  the  cavity  of  which  is  more  spacious  than  it  seems  to 
£<'  at  first,  the  external  inferior  and  superior  walls  of  whidi  are 
k^ruKvl  by  the  th>To-ar}'tcnoidcus  muscle,  turned  upon  itself;  the 
c\:ronuty  or  anterior  wall  is  formed  by  the  thyroid  cartilage.  By 
iiicans  of  these  ventricles  the  lips  of  the  glottis  arc  perfectly  insu- 
lated at  their  superior  edge. 

We  sec,  above  the  opening  of  the  ventricles,  two  bodies  which 
h:ive  a  ^*at  analogy  in  their  arrangement  with  the  vocal  chords, 
and  which  form  a  second  glottis  above  the  first ;  these  are  called 
tlje  superior  ligaments  of  the  glottis.  They  are  formed  by  the 
sujK^rior  edge  of  the  thyro-arytcnoid  muscle,  a  little  of  the  fatty, 
cellular  tissue,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx,  which 
covers  them  before  entering  into  the  ventricles.  Such  are  the 
observations  which  are  easily  made  on  the  larynx  in  the  dead 
body.  I  believe  no  one  has  ever  examined  the  glottis  in  man 'do- 
ring  life  ;  at  least  no  one,  to  my  knowledge,  has  ever  WTitten  ob 
the  subject.  When  we  examine  it  in  living  animals — dogs,  for  ex- 
ample— we  find  that  it  enlarges  and  diminishes  alternately.  The 
arytenoid  cartilages  are  carried  outward  at  the  moment  that  the 
air  penetrates  into  the  lungs,  and  they  approach  and  apply  them* 
selves  to  each  other  at  the  instant  the  air  passes  out  firom  this  cavity. 

Mechanism  of  the  Production  of  the  Voice. 

If  we  take  the  trachea  and  larynx  of  an  animal  or  man,  and 
blow  strongly  into  the  trachea,  towards  the  larynx,  no  sound  will 
be  produced  but  a  slight  noise  resulting  from  the  friction  of  the 
air  against  tlic  walls  of  the  larynx,  as  will  take  place  in  any  other 
elastic  tube.     The  air  passrs  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 

f glottis,  the  lips  of  which  are  separated  and  put  slightly  in  motion 
\v  the  current  of  air.  If,  continuing  to  blow,  we  bring  together 
tho  arytenoid  cartilages,  so  that  their  internal  surfaces  touch,  there 
will  be  sometimes  produced  :i  disagreeable  snoring  sound,  and 
sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  a  sound  having  some  analogy  with 
the  voice  of  the  animal  to  which  it  belongs  ;  but  verv  often  it  is 
iniix)ssiblc  to  obtain  the  latter  sound.  The  sound  will  be  more  or 
less  acute  or  grave,  according  as  the  cartilages  approach  each 
other  with  more  or  less  force ;  it  will  he  more  intense  when  tic 
blow  into  the  trachea  with  the  most  force.  It  is  easy  to  see,  by 
this  experiment,  that  it  is  the  inferior  ligament  of  the  glottis  which, 
by  its  vibrations,  produces  the  sound. 

An  opening  made  into  the  trachea  in  man  and  animals  below 
the  larynx  deprives  them  of  voice ;  this  will  be  restored  if  the 
opening  be  stopix^d  mechanically.  I  know  a  man  who  has  been 
in  this  situation  for  many  years ;  he  can  only  speak  when  hii  cnr 
vat,  which  closes  a  fistulous  ofvening  in  the  larynx,  is  drawn  tisht 
The  same  ellect  is  produced  when  the  larynx  is  opened  befcw 
tlie  inferior  ligaments  of  the  glottis. 

On  the  contrary,  should  a  wound  exist  above  the  glottis,  aAclr 
ing  the  epiglottis  and  its  muscles,  the  sui)erior  hgaments  of  tk 
glottis,  or  even  the  superior  part  of  the  arytenoid  cartilagei^  the 
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Toico  will  still  remain.  Indeed,  when  the  glottis  of  a  living  ani- 
mal is  laid  bare,  when  it  cries  out,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
^voice  is  formed  by  the  vibration  of  the  vocal  chords.*  M,  Cag- 
■aard-Latour,  one  of  our  ingenious  naturalista,  has  constructed  a 
Uttle  apparatus,  a  true  artUicial  larynx,  consisting  of  two  thin 
laminte  of  gum  elastic,  stretched  over  the  end  of  an  open  tube, 
toucJiiiig  each  other  al  their  edges.  On  blowing  gently  into  the 
tube,  a  reeded  motion  is  produced  similar  to  that  of  the  larynx, 
and,  consequently,  a  sound  very  analogous  to  the  voice.  From 
this  1  think  it  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  voice  is  produced 
in  the  glottis  by  the  movements  of  its  inferior  lieaments.  If  this 
be  considered  as  well  oslablistied,  can  we,  on  pnilosophical  prin- 
ciples, account  for  the  formation  of  the  voice  f  The  following 
explanation  appears  lo  me  the  most  probable.  The  air  forced 
from  the  lungs  passes  at  first  into  a  large  canal,  which  soon  con- 
tracts, and  it  is  then  compelled  to  pass  through  a  narrow  passage 
or  chink,  the  sides  of  which  are  two  vibrating  plates,  which,  like 
the  plates  in  reeded  inatrumentj,  transmit  and  intercept  alternately 
the  passage  of  the  air,  and  cause,  at  the  same  time,  sonorous  un- 
dulations m  the  current  of  air  which  is  transmitted. 

But  why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  when  we  blow  strongly  into 
the  human  trachea  after  death,  is  there  no  sound  produced  anal- 
ogous to  the  human  votct;  ?  Why  ia  the  paralysis  of  the  intrin- 
aic  muscles  of  this  organ  always  followed  by  the  loss  of  voice? 
■od  why  is  an  act  of  the  will  required  for  the  formation  of  vocal 
sounds  f  The  answer  is  easy.  The  ligaments  of  the  glottis  do 
not  acquire  the  power  of  vibrating,  like  the  plates  in  reeded  in- 
struments, eicept  when  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscles  are  con- 
tracted ;  of  consequence,  in  all  those  cases  where  this  is  not  the 
case,  no  voice  will  be  produced. 

Experiments  upon  animals  perfectly  agree  with  this  doctrine. 
Divide  the  two  recurrent  nerves,  which,  as  we  have  sai<l  before, 
are  distributed  to  the  tliyro-arytenoid  muaclca,  and  the  voice  is 
immediately  lost.  Cut  but  one,  and  the  voice  is  only  half  lost. 
I  have,  however,  seen  many  animals  utter  very  sharp  cries,  when 
they  felt  severe  pain,  after  the  recurrent  ner^'cs  had  been  divided.^ 
But  tliese  cries  were  extremely  analogous  to  sounds  produced 
fnechanically  with  the  larynx  of  the  animal  after  death,  ay  blow- 
ing into  the  trachea,  and,  at  the  same  time,  approximating  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  ;  a  phenomenon  which  is  readily  explained  by 
''  distribution  of  the  nerves  of  the  larynx.  The  recurrents  be- 
divided,  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscles  cease  to  contract,  and 
result  is  aphonia.  But  tlic  arytenoid  muscle,  which  receives 
nerves  from  the  superior  laryngeal,  contracts  itself,  and,  at  the 
«nt  when  a  strong  expiration  takes  place,  one  of  the  aryto- 

cartilages  being  applied  to  the  other,  llie  rima  glottidis  is 

contracted,  by  which  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscles  are  thrown  w,v> 
-a  state  of  vibration,  though  they  are  not  contracted. f 

•  Tli»)«  lh«  i«in»  gi»«n  by  retrain  lo  tb*  lip*  o(  Ihe  Elottu.  _.  ,._      \,.ml\ 
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One  of  the  moet  learned  philosophers  of  our  time,  M.  Savart, 
has  inserted,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  my  Journal  of  Physiology,  a 
memoir  on  the  comparison  bjr  me  between  the  larynx  and  reeded 
instruments.  The  following  is  his  principal  objection.  "It  would 
be  necessary,"  says  he,  "  that  the  analogy  be  admissible,  that  the 
larynx  should  not  produce  any  sound  while  the  inferior  vocal  liga- 
ments were  apart  fix)m  each  other."  Now  it  is  precisely  this 
which  experiment  proves.  When  we  blow  into  a  larynx  of 
which  the  edges  of  the  glottis  are  separated,  there  is  not  produced 
any  vocal  sound.  To  obtain  a  noise  that  approaches  it,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  vocal  ligaments  touch.  Besides,  observe  the 
glottis  of  a  dog  at  the  moment  when  its  voice  is  produced,  and  you 
will  immediately  convince  yourself  that  the  sound  is  formed  at  the 
moment  when  the  lips  touch  and  separate  rapidly. 

"  An  important  objection,"  adds  M.  Savart,  "  that  may  be  made 
to  those  who  pretend  that  the  voice  is  produced  by  a  mechanism 
analogous  to  tne  reed,  is,  that  the  quality  of  the  sound  of  the  hu- 
man voice  is  very  difierent  from  that  of  reeded  instruments,  how- 
ever perfect  we  may  suppose  them.  The  sounds  of  the  voi<» 
have  a  character  which  no  musical  instrument  can  imitate ;  this 
must  necessarily  be  the  case,  for  they  are  produced  by  a  mechan- 
ism founded  on  principles  which  do  not  serve  as  the  bases  of  any 
instruments." 

I  admit,  with  M.  Savart,  that  art  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
completely  reproducing  the  human  voice ;  and  this  must  be,  for 
a  reed  has  not  yet  been  invented  which  can  assume,  in  an  in- 
stant, a  hundred  different  physical  characters,  and  form  a  hun- 
dred shades  of  tone,  note,  and  intensity  of  sound.  We  must, 
however,  render  this  justice  to  artists  who  have  attempted  to  imi- 
tate the  human  voice,  that  many  have  approached  it,  and,  what 
is  not  indifferent  to  this  question,  it  has  always  been  by  means  of 
reeds. 

After  having  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  analogy  I  had  en- 
deavoured to  trace  between  the  larynx  arid  the  reed,  M.  Savart 
proposes  to  compare  the  organ  of  the  voice  to  a  small  whisde 
^  used  by  hunters  to  imitate  the  voice  of  certain  birds.  It  is  a  kind 
of  hemispherical  instrument  of  some  lines  in  diameter,  and  pierced 
at  two  points  opposite  to  two  chinks,  into  which  the  air  is  forced 
after  the  instrument  has  been  placed  in  the  mouth.  The  learned 
philosopher  supports  his  opinion  by  numerous  facts,  experiments. , 
and  interesting  considerations,  which,  no  one  can  doubt,  have  en- 
larged the  field  of  acoustic  knowledge.  But  I  have  not  been  able 
to  recognise  the  resemblance  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  estab- 
lish between  a  reclame  and  the  larynx.  This  instrument  produces 
sound,  its  edges  being  separate  and  immovable,  while  that  of  the 
voice  is  formed,  the  Tips  of  the  glottis  being  movable  and  in  con- 

3d,  the  reed ;  4th,  the  tube,  or  porte^voix.  These  four  parts  exist*  in  the  toc&I  appantui 
The  lungs  and  bronchia  are  the  reservoir  of  air ;  the  trachea,  the  pwte-vent ;  the  Ibsjv^ 
the  reed ;  the  pharynx,  mouth,  and  nasal  caTities,  the  porte-voix.  The  «imii^faiHA  ja  ooii 
plete. 
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lacL  Some  physiologicnl  facts  thai  I  shall  soon  refer  to  will  con- 
firm, if  necessary,  ihe  refutation  of  this  theory,  so  ingenious  and 
learDcd. 

The  Tocal  sound,  after  being  thus  formed  in  the  glottis,  passes 
into  the  tube  or  portc-wix,  which  is  represented  by  the  pharynx 
and  mouth,  and  sometimes  the  pharyus  and  nasal  cavities.  In  its 
course,  the  voice  is  more  or  less  modified,  according  to  the  form 
*nd  length  of  the  tube  that  it  traverses.  These  modifications  are 
'tiot  very  different  from  those  which  are  observed  in  reeded  in- 
struments. If.  for  example,  the  sound  is  loud,  the  mouth  is  opened 
w^idely,  and  represents  a  conical  porte-voix,  favourable,  as  every 
one  knows,  to  the  transmission  of  intense  sounds. 

Thus  far,  the  analogy,  or  rather  similitude,  between  the  organ 
of  the  voice  and  reeded  instruments  m  general,  is  evident.  BuMt 
ought  to  be  more  particularly  confined  to  those  which  are  played 
by  Ihe  breath  of  the  artist.  In  fact,  the  air  which  throws  into  a 
Jialc  of  vibration  the  reed  is  not  a  pure  and  cold  air,  as  in  organs, 
but  air  mixed  with  carbonic  acid  and  the  vapour  of  water  ;  be- 
sides, the  air  is  of  a  temperature  which  approaches  to  that  of  the 
lungg.  Now  it  is  known  in  physics,  that  inc  nature  of  the  sono- 
Xous  gas,  its  density,  inc.,  influence  the  quality  of  sounds ;  it  is  the 
I'samc  as  respects  the  mixture  of  gas  and  vapours. 

Inlensily  or  Volume  of  the  Voice, 
This  depends,  like  all  other  sounds,  on  the  cxlcnl  of  the  vibra- 
tions.* The'greatcr  iho  force  with  which  the  air  is  expelled  from 
the  chest,  the  greater  will  be  the  extent  of  Ihe  vibrations  of  the 
vocal  chords ;  and  the  longer  these  chords  are,  that  is,  the  greater 
the  capacity  of  the  larynx,  the  more  considerable  will  be  ibc  ex- 
tent of  the  vibrations.  A  strong  person,  whose  chest  is  capacious, 
und  in  whom  the  dimensions  of  the  larynx  are  considerable,  pre- 
■ents  those  circumstances  which  are  the  most  favourable  to  inlen- 
Bity  of  the  voice.  But  when  this  person  becomes  sick,  and  his 
'Strength  reduced,  his  voice  loses  much  of  its  intensity ;  for  this 
.simple  reason,  that  it  can  no  longer  expel  the  tur  from  the  chest 
witn  great  force. 

Children,  women,  and  eunuchs,  in  whom  the  larynx  is  propor- 
tionalJv  smaller  than  in  the  adult  man,  have  also  naturally  the  voice 
Itnuch  less  intense  than  his. 

The  ordinary  production  of  the  voice  results  from  simullane- 
us  movements  of  both  sides  of  the  glottis.  If  one  of  ihese  sides 
« the  faculty  of  exciting  vibrations  in  the  air,  the  voice  will  ne- 
uily  lose  the  half  of  its  intensity,  supposing  the  expiratory  force 
1  remain  the  same.  We  may  satisfy  ourselves  on  this  point  by 
dividing  one  of  I  he  recurrent  nerves  of  a  dog,  or  by  exammiug  the 
voice  of  a  person  attacked  with  complete  hemiplegia. 


BOS  FUNCnOlU  OF  xelation. 

Timbre  of  the  Voice, 

Each  individual  possesses  a  peculiar  timbre  or  tone  of  voice  by 
which  he  is  known;  the  diflkrent  ages  and  sexes. are  marked  in 
this  manner.  The  timbre  of  the  voice,  then,  presents  infinite  modi- 
fications. We  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  physical  circumstances 
on  which  this  depends ;  the  female  tone,  however,  and  that  which 
is  observed  in  children  and  eunuchs,  is  generally  found  connected 
with  a  peculiarly  soft  state  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  and  small 
size  of  the  organ.  The  masculine  tone  of  voice  which  is  some- 
times observed  in  females,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  be  connected 
with  an  osseous  state  of  these  cartilages,  particularly  the  thyroid. 

TYmftflf ,  then,  is  a  modification  of  sound,  of  which  no  very  satis- 
factory account  has  yet  been  given. 

Of  the  different  Notes  or  Extent  of  the  Voice. 

The  sounds  which  the  larvnx  in  man  is  capable  of  producing 
are  extremely  numerous.  Many  distinguished  authors  have  en- 
deavoured to  explain  their  formation,  but  these,  when  examined, 
will  be  found  to  oe  rather  comparisons  than  explanations.  Thus, 
Ferrein  considered  the  ligaments  of  the  glottis  as  chords,  and  he 
explained  the  different  notes  of  the  voice  by  the  difllerent  degrees 
of  tension  of  which  he  supposed  they  were  capable,  &c. ;  others 
have  compared  the  larynx  to  a  wind  instrument,  to  the  lips  of  the 
horn,  or  to  the  human  hps  in  the  act  of  whistling.  But  all  the  ex- 
planaticHis  which  have  heretofore  been  given  err  raflically  in  this, 
that  they  are  founded  upon  a  consideration  of  this  orran  in  the 
dead  body,  while  the  only  true  mode  of  investigating  the  subject 
is  a  minute  attention  to  the  anatomy  of  the  part,  and  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  phenomena  exhibited  during  life.  I  have  endeav- 
oured to  supplv  this  deficiency,  and  will  now  state  the  results 
which  I  have  obtained. 

I  laid  bare  the  glottis  of  a  dog,  making  an  incision  between  the 
OS  hyoides  and  thyroid  cartilage,  and  examined  the  part  careful- 
ly while  he  was  howling.  I  found,  when  the  sounds  were  grave, 
that  the  ligaments  of  the  glottis  vibrated  through  their  whole  length, 
and  that  the  expired  air  passed  out  through  the  whole  extent  of 
the  glottis.  When  the  sounds  were  acute,  tne  ligaments  did  not  vi- 
brate at  their  anterior,  but  only  at  their  posterior  part,  the  air  only 
passing  through  that  portion  of  the  glottis  which  vibrated,  the 
opening,  ^f  course,  being  diminished.  When  the  sounds  became 
very  acute,  the  ligaments  no  longer  vibrated,  except  at  the  aryte- 
noid extremity ;  and  the  expired  air  then  passed  out  at  this  porticm 
of  the  glottis.  It  appeared  that  the  acuteness  of  the  sound  increas- 
ed until  the  glottis  became  entirely  closed,  when  the  air  could  no 
longer  pass  through  the  larynx,  and  the  sound  ceased.  The  prin- 
cipal use  of  the  ary  tenoideus  muscle  being  to  close  the  glottis  at  its 
posterior  extremity,  it  must  be  the  chief  agent  in  producing  acute 
sounds.  I  was  desirous  of  knowing  what  effect  would  be  produced 
upon  the  voice  by  the  division  of  the  two  laryngeal  nerves  which 
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^pply  ihls  muscle.  I  had  recourse  to  some  experiments  for  this 
purpose,  and  Ibuod  that  when  this  was  dooc,  the  voice  of  the  aiii- 
ma]  lost  all  its  aculc  sounds ;  and  that  it  likewise  acquired  an  ha- 
i>itual  gr»viiy,  which  it  liad  not  before  possessed. 
^  Tile  structure  of  the  larynx  in  man  and  in  the  dog  is  so  much 
ilike,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  same  phenomena  take  place 
D  bc^.  There  is  one  circumstaacc  which  must  have  a  ccrtaii] 
nHuencc  on  the  notes  of  the  voice ;  it  is  the  contraction  of  the  thy- 
[i-arytcBoid  muscles.  The  more  strongly  these  muscles  contract, 
e  more  will  their  elasticity  be  increased,  and  the  more  suscepti- 
e  lliey  will  become  of  vibrating  rapidly,  and  of  producing  acute 
'Bounds;  on  the  contrary,  the  less  they  are  contracted,  the  more 
grave  the  sounds  wUl  be.  We  may  also  presume  that  the  con- 
traction of  these  muscles  concurs  powerfully  in  closing  the  glottis, 
jjarticularly  ila  anterior  halt 

The  artiticial  larynx  of  M.  C.  Latour  demonstrates  physically 
ihe  two  physiological  phenomena  of  which  I  spoke,  as  respects 
^^ihe  different  notes  of  the  voice.  If  you  blow  into  the  lube,  Ihe 
ilaslic  plates  vibrate  through  their  whole  length ;  the  sound  is 
hen  grave.  If  you  shorten  the  plates,  the  sound  becomes  acute 
D  the  same  proportion,  but  when  ihcy  are  reduced  to  four  lines 
here  is  no  sound ;  while  in  the  living  lamyx  I  have  observed  the 
lound  to  be  formed,  though  tiie  opening  was  not  to  the  estent 
noro  than  two  lines.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  shorter  the 
pponing  in  the  larynx  through  which  the  air  escapes,  the  more 
i^ute  IS  the  sound.  The  second  phenomenon,  arising  from  the 
^nsion  of  the  vocal  ligaments,  is  easy  to  see  in  the  same  instru- 
ment, for,  by  varying  the  tension  of  the  plates,  the  notes  rise  or 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  lar)'nx  represents  a  reeded  in- 
■trument  with  a  double  plate,  the  notes  of  which  are  more  acute 
B  the  plates  are  shortened,  and  more  grave  as  they  are  elonga- 
^^ted-  Cut  although  tlie  analogy  be  generally  just,  it  does  not  ne- 
;cus»arily  follow  that  it  is  in  eveiy  respect  complete.  In  fact,  the 
cuinmon  reeds  are  composed  ot  rectangular  plates,  lixcd  on  one 
aide,  and  free  on  tlie  other  three ;  in  the  larynx  the  vibrating  plates 
arc  nearly  rectangular,  but  tlkcy  are  lixed  by  three  sides  mstead 
af  one.  Again,  we  raise  or  fafl  the  notes  in  the  common  reeded 
instrument  by  varj-ing  its  length;  in  the  plates  of  the  larynx  it  is 
'tie  sise  which  vanes.  Lastly,  in  muaicat  instruments  we  cannot 
imploy  rceda  the  plates  of  which  can.  every  instant,  alter  their 
hickncss  and  elasticity,  as  happens  in  the  ligaments  of  the  glottis, 
from  what  has  been  said,  it  can  easily  be  conceived  that  the  hi- 
[  may  produce  the  voice  and  vary  its  notes,  somewhat  after 
J  manner  of  reeded  instrumenta,  without  our  undertaking  mi- 
luldy  to  explain  all  the  particularities  in  its  mode  of  action. 
It  nss  heretofore  been  believed  that  the  tube  which  convoys 
Ahe  air  to  ihc  reed  has  no  influence  on  the  sound  produced.  M. 
Biol  relates  an  experiment  of  M.Grenie,wliich  proves  the  reverse 
pflhis.     It  \s  not  impossible  that  the  lengtlieniog  or  sitortentng  of 
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the  trachea,  which  is  the  tube  for  conveying  the  air  to  the  larynx, 
may  have  some  influence  in  the  production  of  the  voice,  and  on 
its  difl[erent  tones. 

Having  examined  the  reed  of  the  organ  of  voice,  it  will  now  he 
proper  to  consider  the  tube  which  the  vocal  sound  traverses,  af- 
ter having  been  produced.  In  proceeding  from  below  upward, 
the  tube  is  composed,  first,  of  the  interval  comprehended  between  ' 
the  epiglottis  before,  and  the  lateral  ligaments  on  the  sides,  and 
the  posterior  walls  of  the  pharynx ;  second,  of  the  pharynx,  pos- 
teriorly and  laterally,  and  of  the  most  posterior  part  of  the  base 
of  the  tongue,  anteriorly  \  third,  sometimes  of  the  mouth,  some- 
times of  the  nasal  cavities,  and  at  other  times  of  both. 

This  tube  may  be  elongated  or  shortened,  enlarged  or  dimin- 
ished ;  being  susceptible  of  assuming  an  infinite  number  of  differ- 
ent forms,  it  will  fulfil  very  well  the  office  of  the  body  of  a  reed 
instrument ;  that  is,  it  will  possess  the  power  of  arranging  itself 
so  as  to  harmonize  with  the  larynx,  and  thus  favour  the  produce 
tion  of  all  the  numerous  notes  of  which  the  voice  is  susceptible. 
It  will  increase  the  intensity  of  the  vocal  sounds  by  assuming  a 
conical  form  ;  by  enlarging  externally,  it  will  give  them  an 
agreeable  rotundity;  or  by  arranging  the  •external  opening  con- 
veniently, it  will  nearly  suppress  mem,  &c. 

Until  natural  philosophy  has  determined  with  precision  the  in-  . 
fiuence  of  the  tube  in  reeded  instruments,  we  can,  at  best,  only 
form  probable  conjectures  respecting  the  influence  of  the  tube  in 
the  formation  of  the  voice.  We  can  only  illustrate  this  point  by 
a  small  number  of  experiments  which  relate  to  those  phenomena 
which  are  the  most  apparent. 

The  larynx  elevates  itself  during  the  production  of  acute 
sounds,  and  is  depressed  when  they  are  grave  ;  of  consequence, 
the  vocal  tube  is  shortened  in  the  first  case,  and  elongated  in  the 
second.  We  may  conceive  that  a  short  tube  is  most  favourable 
to  the  transmission  of  acute  sounds,  and  that  a  long  one  is  most 
advantageous  in  those  which  are  grave.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  tube  changes  its  length,  it  likewise  alters  its  size  ;  a  circum- 
stance which  IS  remarkable,  because,  as  we  have  seen  above,  tl^e 
size  of  the  tube  influences  its  facility  of  transmitting  sound. 

When  the  larynx  descends,  that  is,  when  the  vocal  tube  is  elon- 
gated, the  thyroid  cartilage  is  depressed,  and  separated  from  the 
OS  hyoides  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  thyro-hyoidian  membrane. 
By  this  separation  the  gland  of  the  epiglottis  is  carried  forward, 
and  comes  to  lodge  itself  in  the  concavity  of  the  posterior  face  cf 
the  OS  hyoides ;  this  gland  necessarily  draws  after  it  the  epiglot- 
tis, from  which  results  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  inferior 
part  of  the  vocal  tube. 

The  opposite  phenomenon  happens  when  the  lar\Tix  is  eleva- 
ted. We  then  see  the  thyroid  cartilage  raise  itself  behind  the 
OS  hyoides,*  displacing  and  pushing  backward  the  gland  of  the 

*  The  thyio-hyoiduui  muscles  appear  more  particularly  destined  to  produce  the  moft 
meat,  by  wbkh  tliejihyroid  caitUage  passes  behmd  the  os  nyoides. 
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epiglottis ;  this  push(?s  tiic  epigbtlis  in  it! 

tube  becomes  thus  very  iducIi  coDtracted.  In  imitating  this 
mpvement  upon  the  dead  body,  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  that  this 
contraction  may  be  carried  to  live  sixtna  of  the  size  of  the  tube. 
Now  we  adapt  a  large  tube  to  a  reed  wliich  is  to  form  grave 
sounds,  and,  on  the  contrary,  a  narrow  lube  to  one  which  is  in- 
tended to  convey  acute  sounds.  We  can  then,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, account  for  the  changes  of  size  wiiich  take  place  in  the  vocal 
tube. 

The  presenceof  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx,  immediately  above 
the  inferior  ligaments  of  the  glottis,  appears  to  be  inteuded  to  m- 
aulale  those  Lgaments,  so  that  they  may  vibrate  freely.  When 
foreign  bodies  are  introduced  into  these  ventricles,  or  when  ihey 
src  covered  with  a  tenacious  mucous,  or  a  false  membranes  the 
toice  is  either  entirely  lost,  or  very  much  weakened. 

But  these  cavities  are  not  indispensable  to  the  production  of  tho 
voice ;  many  animals  whose  vocal  soimds  are  very  intense  are 
destitute  of  them :  they  may  be  destroyed  in  a  dog,  as  was  done 
\%y  Bichat,  willioul  causing  loss  of  tlie  voice. 
^  From  its  form,  position,  elasticity,  and  ihc  movements  impress- 
ed upon  it  by  its  muscles,  the  epiglottis  seems  to  constitute  an  es- 
•ential  part  of  the  apparatus  of  the  voice.  But  we  may  inquire. 
What  are  its  uses  t  We  have  seen  already  that  it  assists  power- 
fiilly  in  the  contraction  of  the  vocal  tube,  but  we  may  suppose  that 
it  performs  a  still  more  important  function. 

M.  Grenid,  who  has  invented  so  many  ingenious  and  useful 
inodiUcations  of  reeded  instruments,  did  not  arrive  at  these  results 
-by  a  single  eSbrl,  but  had  to  pass  through  a  long  series  of  inter- 
/(Dediate  mquiries.     At  one  period  of  his  investigations  he  wished 
^  augment  the  intensity  of  the  sound  without  changing  the  reed. 
'^0  efecl  this,  he  was  obliged  to  augment,  gradually,  the  intensity 
%f  the  current  of  air ;  but  this,  though  it  rendered  the  sounds 
longer,  had  likewise  the  effect  of  elevating  the  note.     To  rcrae- 
y  this  inconvenience,M.  Grcni^  could  find  no  other  method  than  to 
lace  obliquely  in  the  tube,  immediately  above  the  reed,  a  tlexible, 
etastio  tongue,  rescmblmg  very  much  the  epiglottis :  wo  may  sup- 
lose  from  this  that  the  epiglottis  assists  in  giving  to  man  the  pow- 
-  of  swelling  vocal  sounds,  without  elevating  uie  note. 
The  intensity  of  tlie  voice  is  evidently  influenced  by  the  vocal 
ibe.     The  most  intense  sounds  that  the  voice  can  produce  re- 
tire that  the  mouth  should  be  opened  widely,  the  tongue  a  little 
fawn  buck,  the  veil  of  the  palate  raised  up,  closing  all  conimuni- 
ttion  with  tlic  nasal  fossoi.     In  this  case  the  pharynx  and  the 
outb  evidently  perform  the  office,  and  resemble,  with  consider- 
ble  exactness,  lliose  tubes  of  reeded  instruments  which  enlarge 
t  ibe  part  where  tlic  air  passes  out  and  tiie  etTect  of  which  is  to 
ugmcnl  the  intensity  of  the  sound  produced  by  the  reed.     If  ihe 
lUth  be  partly  closed,  tlie  hps  projected  forward,  and  more  or 
B  drawn  togethef,  the  voice  will  acquire  an  agreeable  rotundi- 
',  but  will  lose  its  intunsity.     This  result  is  easily  oxj)lained  by 
lat  has  been  before  said  of  tho  influence  which  the  torm  of  the 
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tube  exerts  in  reeded  instruments.  For  the  same  reasons,  every 
time  the  vocal  sound  passes  the  nasal  fossae,  it  becomes  weakeft 
because  the  form  of  tnese  cavities  is  extremely  well  adapted  to 
diminish  the  intoisity  of  sounds. 

If  the  mouth  and  nose  are  closed,  and  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  exfNred  air,  the  vocal  sound  is  formed  in  the  larynx,  but  it  does 
not  continue  long :  its  limits  are  fixed  by  the  small  quantity  of  air 
that  may  be  contained  in  the  mouth  and  the  nasal  cavities.  As 
soon  as  these  cavities  are  filled  and  distended,  the  vocal  sound 
ceases.  In  such  case  the  sound  is  weak  and  stifled,  as  might  be 
supposed,  inasmuch  as  it  can  only  reach  the  ear  through  the  par 
rietes  of  the  mouth  and  nose. 

It  appears  from  the  recent  observations  of  Dr.  Bennati,  that  the 
veil  01  the  palate  and  the  uvula  undergo  remarkable  modifica- 
tions during  the  production  of  acute  and  ffrave  sounds.  In  the 
formation  of  the  latter,  the  veil  is  horizontsu,  large,  and  stretched, 
the  uvula  pendant  and  vertical.  In  proportion  as  the  sounds  ars 
raised,  the  veil  foils,  the  cavity  of  the  pharynx  diminishes,  and  the 
uvula  becomes  shorter.  Lastly,  in  tne  most  acute  sounds,  the 
veil  of  the  palate  grows  still  narrower,  and  the  uvula  entirely  dis- 
appears. M.  Bennati  attached  so  much  importance  to  these  latter 
modifications  of  the  vocal  tube,  that  he  named  the  acute  sounds 
supra-laryngeaU  intending  to  indicate  by  that  epithet  that  the  pha- 
rynx, the  veil  of  the  palate,  &c.,  are  the  essential  parts  in  their 
production.  We  cannot,  however,  admit  this  opinion,  though  most 
anxious  to  render  justice  to  the  learned  Italian ;  but  we  do  not  see 
thus  far  that  the  phenomena  coincide  with  the  production  of 
acute  or  grave  sounds. 

We  have  already  seen,  in  speaking  of  the  production  of  the 
voice,  that  a  great  number  of  modifications  in  the  timbre  arise  fi"om 
the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  thickness  and  elasticity  of  the 
lips  of  the  glottis.  The  tube  also  produces  a  great  number  of  other 
modifications,  varying  according  to  its  length  and  capacity ;  the 
form  and  contraction  of  the  pharynx,  the  position  of  the  tongue,  and 
the  veil  of  the  palate ;  according  as  the  sound  passes  out,  either  en- 
tirely through  the  mouth  or  nose,  or  by  these  two  cavities  at  the 
same  time ;  the  form  of  the  mouth  and  nose  of  the  individual,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  teeth,  the  volume  of  the  tongue,  &a 
The  timbre  of  the  voice,  I  say,  will  bemodified  by  all  these  circum- 
stances. Whenever,  for  example,  the  sound  traverses  the  nasal 
fossae,  the  tone  will  be  disagreeable,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called* 
nasal.  Persons  who  think  that  the  nasal  cavities  can  augment 
the  intensity  of  vocal  sounds  by  resounding  through  them,  deceive 
themselves,  as  these  cavities  can  only  produce  the  reverse  efiect; 
also,  whenever,  from  any  cause,  the  sound  is  introduced  into  them* 
the  voice  becomes  dull  or  nasal. 

The  sonorous  undulations  developed  by  the  vibrations  of  the 
laryngeal  reed  are  transmitted  not  only  to  the  column  of  air 
which  traverses  the  pharynx  and  mouth,  but  extend  to  that  ccm* 
tained  in  th^  nasal  cavities,  through  the  membranous  and  osfleout 
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palale.  They  are  also  propagaled  in  the  opposite  direction  into 
the  gaseous  mass  that  tills  ttie  chest,  oi-,  more  properly,  the  tungs, 
by  which  the  tone  and  intensity  of  the  voice  are  modified. 

The  ressonnance  of  the  chest  is  regarded  at  the  present  day  as 
a  moat  inleresting  phenomenon  to  the  physician,  in  consctjucnce  of 
the  numerous  modifications  that  it  undergoes  during  disease. 

Jndependently  of  the  numerous  modincations  that  tlie  tube  of 
the  vocal  organ  determines  in  the  intensity  nnd  tone  of  the  voice. 

permittmg  and  intercepting  alternately  its  production,  it  also 
produces  another  most  important  modification.  By  this  the  vocal 
sound  is  divided  into  small  portions,  each  of  which  have  a  distinct 
character,  each  being  produced  by  a  particular  movement  of  the 
tube.  This  peculiar  influence  of  the  vocal  tube  is  called  the^ac- 
ttlty  of  articulation,  which  presents  an  infmite  number  of  mdi- 
vidua!  diSerences  in  connexion  with  the  organization  peculiar  to 
the  vocal  tube. 

Thus  far  we  have  treated  of  the  human  voice  in  a  general 

banner ;  we  shall  now  speak  of  jts  principaJ  modifications,  ^^z., 

cry,  or  juitive  voice ;  the  voice,  properly  so  called,  or  the  ac- 

quirtd  voice ;  speech,  or  arlictiiaU  voice ;  singmg,  or  appreciable 

Voice. 

Of  the  Native  Voice,  or  Cries. 
This  is  an  appreciable  sound,  which,  like  all  others  produced 
by  the  larynx,  is  susceptible  of  variety,  both  in  timbre,  mtensity, 
and  note.  A  cry  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  other  vocal 
sounds ;  but,  as  its  character  depends  upon  its  timbre,  it  is  impoasi* 
bio  to  explain,  physically,  the  reason  of  the  difTercncc  between 
other  vocid  sounds  and  iL 

In  whatever  condition  mnn  may  be  found,  he  ia  always  capable 
rof  uttering  this  sound.  The  new-born  infant  and  the  decrepit  old 
nan,  the  savage  and  the  civilized  man,  those  who  have  been 
dumb  from  their  birth,  and  idiots,  are  all  capable  of  uttering  cries. 
We  must  consider,  therefore,  crying  as  essentially  depending  upon 
«rgeu)ization ;  this  will  be  stUl  more  apparent  from  examining  its 
ises. 

By  a  cry  we  express  vivid  sensations,  whether  they  arise  from 

tritliin  or  vrithout,  whether  they  are  agreeable  or  painful.     By 

we  express  our  most  simple,  instinctive  wants,  and  natural 

ttssions.     There  are  cries  of  joy  and  pain,  of  anger,  and  of  fear, 

The  social  wants  and  passions  not  being  indispensably  con- 

1  with  the  organization,  but  requiring  a  state  of  civilization 

o  develop  them,  have  no  peculiar  cries, 

Crios  generally  include  the  most  intense  sounds  that  ihe  qrgan 

'  *  0  voice  is  capable  of  forming.     Most  frequently  ihe  timbre 

wounds  the  car,  and  acts  strongly  upon  those  who  are  exposed  to 

a  effects.     These  establish  importiinl  relations  between  man  and 

di  fvllow-creaturcs.     A  cry  of  jiry  imparls  pleasure,  a  cry  of 

Tf  excites  pity,  and  tlie  cry  excited  by  fear  carries  terror  to  a 

RDcei  dec     rius  kind  of  language  is  found  among  most  u^ 
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mals,  and  is,  in  fact,  nearly  the  only  one  they  possess.  The  siiuii- 
inff  of  birds  can  only  be  considered  as  a  modification  of  their 
cries. 

Of  Acquired  Voice. 

Man  in  his  ordinary  condition,  that  is,  in  a  state  of  society,  and 
when  he  is  endowed  with  the  sense  of  hearing,  soon  perceives, 
even  in  his  early  infancy,  that  his  fellow-creatures  produce  sounds 
which  are  not  cries.  Having  remarked  this,  by  the  instinctive 
force  of  imitation,  he  is  soon  able  to  form  analogous  sounds  ;  this 
we  call  an  acquired  voice,  A  deaf  child  cannot  make  these  re- 
marks; he,  therefore,  can  never  acquire  the  power  of  making  this 
sort  of  sounds. 

The  voice  does  not  appear  to  differ  from  cries,  except  in  inten- 
sity and  timbre,  for  it  is  formed  of  unappreciable  sounds,  of  which 
the  ear  cannot  distinguish  accurately  the  intervals. 

Inasmuch  as  the  voice  is  the  result  of  hearing  and  of  an  intel- 
lectual ejBTort,  it  cannot  be  developed  unless  both  these  conditions 
exist  Children  who  are  deaf  from  birth  cannot  form  any  idea 
of  sound ;  and  idiots  are  not  capable  of  establishing  any  relation 
between  sounds  which  they  hear,  and  those  which  they  are  capa- 
ble of  producing ;  they  have,  therefore,  no  voice ;  although  the  vo- 
cal apparatus  in  both  may  be  fitted  to  form  and  modify  sounds, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  individuals  whose  conformation  is  the  most 
perfect  For  the  same  reasons,  those  individuals  who  have  been 
very  improperly  called  savages,  from  their  having  wandered  alone 
in  the  forest  from  their  infancy,  do  not  possess  voice,  because  the 
understanding  does  not  sufficiently  develop  itself  in  tliis  insulated 
state,  and  no  necessity  for  mental  exertion  exists. 

The  timbre,  intensity,  and  notes  of  the  voice  are  all  susceptible 
of  numerous  modifications  by  the  action  of  the  larynx ;  the  vocal 
tube  also  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  voice.  Speech 
and  sinking  are  but  modifications  of  the  acquired  voice. 

It  is  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  say  how  man  has  reached 
that  degree  of  perfection  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  represent  his 
intellectual  operations  by  modifications  of  the  voice,  to  compose 
languages,  and  especially  to  invent  the  alphabet  These  inquiries 
are  undoubtedly  curious  and  useful,  but  not  indispensable,  and,  be- 
sides, do  not  properly  belong  to  physiology ;  it  is  the  mechanism 
of  language  which  alone  concerns  us. 

Language  is  composed  of  words,  which  are  the  signs  of  our 
ideas ;  and  words  are  fonned  by  the  letters  or  sounds  of  the  alpha- 
bet, which  are  for  the  most  part  but  modifications  of  the  voice. 
Grammarians  distinguish  letters  into  vowels  and  consonants ;  but 
this  is  not  a  proper  physiological  distinction.  We  may  distin- 
guish them  into  those  which  are  true  modifications  of  the  voice, 
and  those  which  are  formed  independently  of  the  voice. 

The  letters  which  are  formed  by  the  voice  in  the  languages  of 
£urope  are,  a,  as  it  is  pronounced  in  English  in  the  word  hall; 
(French)  in  d  in  hdle^  and  a,  e,  e,  e,  French  mutes ;  i.  o,  Italian: 
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eii,  in  French ;  and  u  in  Italian.  Each  of  ihcso  tetters 
may  be  iiindified ;  this  wu  express  when  we  say  that  it  is  long  or 
flhort.  These  are  the  vowela  of  grammarians.  The  other  vocal 
lettprs  are,  b  and  p  {labial  consonants),  d  and  t  {dental  consonants), 
I  {palatal  consonant),  g  and  k  {guttural  consonants),  m  and  n 
(nasal  consonants). 

The  formation  of  the  vowels  requiring  the  vocal  tube  to  be 
open  depends  upon  the  form  it  aflocts  al  the  time  the  voice  is 
produced.  Tlic  vocal  consonants  suppose  that  Uie  tube  is  closed, 
tt&d  result  from  the  manner  of  its  being  opened  at  the  moment  the 
Voice  is  formed.  The  existence  of  these  last  letters  is,  then,  instan- 
taneous. 

The  other  letters,/  and  v,  the  two  sounds  of  (A,  in  English ;  s. 
V,  ch,j,  r,  A,  and  x,  in  Spanish,  and  x  "^  Greek. 

These  letters  are  produced  by  the  triction  of  the  air  against  the 
Walls  of  the  mouth,  and  are,  of  consequence,  independent  of  vocal 
Bounds,  and  may  be  prolonged  as  long  as  the  air  continues  to  pass 
,out  from  the  lungs. 

Each  letter,  both  vowels  and  consonants,  is  produced  by  a 
Jrtain  disposition  or  particular  movement  of  me  vocal  tube, 
'he  tongue  is  the  principal  agent  in  the  formation  of  some ;  in 
Others,  the  lips  or  teeth ;  and  in  others  the  sound  traverses  the  na- 
I  fusstf,  &c. 

In"  order  that  the  pronunciation  may  be  correct,  it  is  necessary 
at  the  vocal  tube  should  be  well  formed.  When  there  is  any 
lesion  of  this  pari,  e.g.,  a  perforation  of  the  vault  of  the  mouth,  or 
of  the  uoula  or  veil  of  the  palate,  a  loss  of  the  teeth,  or  a  swelling  or 
paralysis  of  the  tongue,  the  power  of  articulation  becomes  altered, 
BOd  may  bo  even  lost. 

The  simple  noise  made  by  the  air  in  traversing  the  larynx  may 
;  sufficient  for  pronunciation,  as  happens  when  we  speak  very 
w.  Persons  who  have  completely  lost  their  voice  still  continue 
pronounce  with  so  much  distinctness  as  to  be  understood  at  a 
rtain  distance. 

We  are  indebted  to  M.  Deleau  for  a  curious  experiment  on 
tills  point.  By  means  of  a  curved  tube,  introduced  through  one 
of  the  nostrils  into  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  he  forced  in  a  cur- 
■nt  of  air,  by  means  of  a  reservoir  in  which  it  was  condensed, 
'his  current  of  air,  in  passing  through  the  elastic  tube,  developed 
sbght  sound,  which,  traversing  the  vocal  tube,  like  tlie  voice, 
be  articulated  and  serve  as  a  language ;  the  more  singular. 
it  was  formed  at  the  same  lime  as  the  ordinary  speech.  In 
is  case,  the  (»<?rson  subjected  to  the  experiment  formed  sunul- 
neously  two  words,  which,  articulated  at  the  same  moment  and 
the  same  manner,  produced  upon  llie  auditors  a  most  singular 
ipTDSsinn.  There  is  some  analogy  between  this  experiment  and 
e  case  of  a  convict  in  tJie  Bagnio  at  Toulon,  whose  glottis  was 
ilitvrated  in  .an  attempt  to  commit  suicide,  and  who  breathed  by 
&ttiliKi3  opening  of  the  trachea.  This  man,  who  could  not 
oduce  any  sound  by  his  larynx,  as  Uie  air  did  not  traverse  this 
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orgeikf  had  succeeded  in  forming  in  the  back  part  of  his  mouth  a 
small  reservoir  of  air,  with  which  he  found 'means  to  produce  a 
certain  noise.  This  ncnse,  subjected  afterward  to  the  organs  of 
pronunciation,  became  at  last  a  sort  of  speech,  very  limited,  it  is 
true,  but  which,  nevertheless,  enabled  me  unhappy  convict  to 
make  known  his  principal  wants. 

By  different  combinations  of  letters  we  form  sounds,  more  or 
less  compounded,  which  are  words.  The  formation  of  words  is 
different  in  different  languages.  In  the  North  of  Europe  the  con- 
sonants are  numerous,  and  the  words  are  rough  and  difficult  to 
pronounce,  though  this  is  not,  perhaps,  the  true  cause  of  it  In 
the  South  the  vowels  are  most  numerous,  and  the  sounds  are  gen- 
erally soft  and  harmonious. 

The  same  sound  is  not  always  continued  in  the  pronunciation 
of  words.  In  articulating,  the  vcHce  is  raised  and  lowered,  and 
its  intensity  and  timbre  varied  in  a  manner  which  varies  in  every 
language.  The  mode  of  these  variations  constitutes  accent^  or  tlie 
pronunciation  peculiar  to  each  country. 

To  articulate,  or  pronounce,  is  not  to  speak.  A  bird  may  be 
taught  to  pronounce  words,  or  even  sentences,  but  not  to  speaL 
Man  is  alone  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  speech,  which  is  the 
most  powerful  means  of  expressing  his  intelligence ;  he  alone  at- 
taches a  meaning  to  the  words  which  he  pronounces,  and  to  the 
arrangement  which  he  rives  them.  He  would,  therefore,  not  pos- 
sess speech  unless  he  bad  understanding.  In  fact,  the  greater 
number  of  idiots  never  speak ;  they  articulate  sounds  vaguely,  but 
do  not, "and  cannot  attacn  any  meaning  to  them.* 

Of  Singing. 

The  voice  in  singing  differs  from  other  sounds  produced  by  the 
larynx,  in  this,  that  it  is  formed  of  appreciable  sounds,  of  which 
the  car  distinguishes  easily  the  intervals,  and  perceives  their  agree- 
ment. These  characters  do  not  exist  either  in  cries  or  in  speech 
the  intervals  of  which  are  inappreciable.  Dodart  has  asserted  that, 
in  singing,  the  larynx  undergoes  an  oscillatory  movement  from 
below  upward ;  but  his  assertion  is  not  confirmed  by  observation. 
We  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  conditions  of  the  ligaments  of  the 
glottis  and  the  rest  of  the  vocal  apparatus  when  arranged  to  form 
appreciable  sounds.  As  respects  each  musical  note,  taken  sepa- 
rately, it  does  not  differ,  physically,  from  the  spoken  voice,  ex- 
cept by  its  extent.  The  true  difference  between  singing  and  the 
other  vocal  sounds  is  fouud  in  the  regularity  and  harmony  of 
its  intervals. 

We  remark  very  important  differences  among  individuals  in 
the  extent,  intensity,  and  note  of  the  voice  in  singing.  In  a  com- 
mon voice  there  are  about  nine  notes  between  its  highest  and  ite 
lowest  notes ;  the  most  extensive  voice  does  not  much  exceed  two 
octaves  in  full  and  well-formed  sounds. 

There  have  been,  and,  indeed,  still  exist,  a  few  individuab  10 
happily  organized  that  they  can  compass  more  than  three  oo- 

*  See  Pinel  on  Insanity. 
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ivcs.  Their  vocal  oi-gans  represent  nearly  the  whok  possible 
Hcnt  of  tlie  human  voice.  But  lliese  are  extremely  rare  excep- 
pns  to  the  geueral  rule. 

There  arc  two  sorts  of  voices,  the  grave  and  the  acute.  They 
(ffer  from  each  other  by  about  one  octave.  In  general,  men 
ave  grave  voices ;  those  wliose  voice  is  the  most  grave  may 

rm  ticute  sounds  by  taking  what  is  called  ihefaitetto.    Women. 

lildren.  and  eunuchs  are  generally  found  to  possess  acute  voi- 
By  adding  all  the  notes  of  an  acute  to  those  of  a  grave 
:e,  they  extend  to  nearly  lliree  octaves  and  a  half. 

The  scries  of  sounds  in  singing  arc  composed  of  two  distinct 
lasses:  the  grave  and  medium  sounds,  which  are  made  and 
stained  without  cSbrt ;  and  the  acute  sounds,  which  in  general 
tquire  a  cootraclion.  more  or  less  fatiguing,  of  the  Uirx'nx  or  the 
uscles  of  the  vocal  tube,  and  particularly  of  the  pharjTis.  veil  of 
cpalale,  and  of  the  tongue. 

'TIicsc  two  kinds  o{  sounds  differ  to  such  n  degree,  as  regards 
leir  physical  character,  that  they  appear  to  be  produced  by  dis- 
nilar  instruineuts.  The  first  are  named  notes  of  the  chest,  or 
Uttda  of  the  Jirst  register  ,■  the  second,  voice  of  the  head,  or  fat- 
Uo,  sounds  of  the  second  register.  Dr.  Bennati,  of  whom  I  have 
ready  spoken,  has  proposed  recently  to  call  the  first  sound  laryn- 
ul,  and  the  second  supra-laryngeal.     I  do  not  approve  entirely 

tliesc  names,  as  they  may  lead  to  an  error,  by  inducing  the  belief 
Rt  the  grave  and  medium  notes  only  are  formed  by  the  larynx, 
id  that  the  higher  notes  are  produced  by  the  parts  situated 
bove  the  larjTix,  wliile,  in  fact,  ail  the  sounds  of  the  voice  result 
gually  from  the  whole  vocal  instrument ;  only,  like  other  wind 
^uments,  it  is  arranged  differently  when  it  produces  acute  or 
iparls  grave  sounds. 

It  is  certain  thai  at  the  moment  a  singer  passes  from  the  first  to 
B  second  register,  he  always  makes  a  remarkable  change  in  the 

rynx,  the  back  port  of  the  mouth,  and  the  position  of  the  tongue. 

■©  are  unacquainted  with  the  precise  state  of  the  glottis ;  vfe  only 
kow  that  it  is  soon  attended  with  a  sensation  offaligue.  With 
epcct  to  what  takes  place  in  the  pharynx,  the  veil  of  the  palate, 
ui  the  tongue,  it  is  apparent  that  all  the  muscles  of  those  parts 

B  thrown  into  great  activity,  varying  in  individuals,  but  the  gen- 
^fcl  effects  of  which  are  to  retract  the  throat,  stretch  the  veil  of 

B  palate,  contract  the  uvula,  &c.     But  the  most  attenliie  study 

these  phenomena  throw  no  light  on  the  physical  nature  of  the 

jmds  which  constitute  the  falsetto.     This  point  of  physiological 

{jTsics  remains  at  present  entirely  unknown.     I  may  say.  now- 

Bt,  that  in  making  experiments  with  the  artificial  larvnx  of  M. 

tlour,  by  stretching  forcibly  the  lamina;  or  plates  of  el-istio  guiu. 

lave  Erequcntly  succeeded  in  forming  sounds  which,  in  i:oiiipai 

a  with  the  ordinary  sounds  of  the  inslrumenl,  were  nearly  1^ 

ne  as  tlie  falsetto  to  the  sounds  of  the  chest     7"  ' 

:ale,  what  is  in  other  respects  very  probable,  t 
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the  principal  agent  in  the  formation  of  the  sound,  the  other  part^ 
of  the  tube  being  accessories  more  or  less  indispensable. 

We  may  add,  that  women,  children,  and  eunuchs,  whose  voice 
is  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  sounds  of  the  second  register, 
and  who  require  but  little  effort  to  produce  them,  have  the  larynx 
less  voluminous  than  the  adult  man,  this  organ  being  quite  cartil- 
aginous. 

The  grave  sounds,  which  are  formed  by  a  long  glottis,  and 
which,  consequently,  require  a  great  expense  of  expired  air,  cannot 
be  continued  as  long  as  the  acute  sounds,  which,  being  produced 
by  a  narrow  glottis,  almost  closed,  require  a  much  less  expenditure 
of  air ;  the  difference  in  this  respect  may  be  as  one  to  three. 

For  the  same  reason,  we  can  continue  for  a  much  longer  time 
a  weak  than  an  intense  sound  ;  and  thus  to  know  how  to  manj 
the  breath  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  art  of  the  singer.  Tl 
more  capacious  the  chest,  the  more  air  it  will  contain,  and  the 
easier  it  will  be  to  produce  those  effects  which  astonish  and  de- 
light us. 

But  the  differences  which  exist  between  different  voices  do  not 
alone  regard  extent.  There  are  strong  voices,\hc  sounds  of  whicb 
are  strong  and  noisy ;  there  are  soft  voices,  the  sounds  of  which  are 
sweet,  and  like  those  of  the  flute ;  fine  voiceSj  the  sounds  of  which 
are  full  and  harmonious ;  just,  false,  fiexible,  Kght,  hard,  and  keaw 
voices.  Some  have  their  good  sounds  irregularly  distributed, 
some  in  their  base,  some  in  meir  treble,  others  between. 

Singing,  like  speech,  is  an  effect  of  a  state  of  society ;  it  sup- 
poses the  existence  of  hearing  and  intelligence.  It  is,  in  general, 
employed  to  paint  our  instinctive  wants,  passions,  and  different 
states  of  mind ;  joy,  sadness,  successful  or  unsuccessful  love,  have 
each  their  peculiar  songs. 

Singing  may  also  be  articulate.  Then,  instead  of  expressing 
simply  sentiments,  it  becomes  the  means  of  expressing  a  great 
number  of  the  acts  of  the  understanding,  but  particularly  of  those 
which  are  connected  with  the  social  passions. 

Declamation  is  a  particular  sort  of  singing,  though  the  intervals 
of  the  tones  are  not  entirelv  harmonious,  nor  are  the  tones  them- 
selves  completely  appreciable.  It  appears  that  among  the  an- 
cients declamation  differed  much  les-s  from  singing  than  among 
the  modems.  It  was  probably  analogous  to  \vhat  is  called  the 
recitative  in  modem  operas. 

The  languages  in  the  South  of  Europe,  which  are  strongly  ao- 
centuated,  that  is,  vary  their  tones  very  much  in  simple  prononc^ 
ation,  are  very  suitable  for  singing. 

All  the  modifications  of  the  voice  wliich  we  have  examined  ai« 
produced  by  the  air  passing  out  from  the  chest.  The  voice  may 
also  be  formed  at  the  moment  the  air  traverses  the  larynx  to  !>•• 
etrate  into  the  trachea.  But  this  inspiratory  voice  is  hoarse,  XU^ 
qual,  and  of  small  extent ;  we  cannot,  but  with  difficulty,  Yarylhto 
tones ;  in  a  word,  from  the  very  character  of  the  pheiK)fneiiQtt»||ii 
can  perceive  that  it  does  not  pass  according  to  the  ordinary  iM 


B  liic  aiiiiflal  economy.  We  can  bolb  apoak  and  sing  during  tn- 
piration.  We  are  igDoront  of  the  modilicatioD  which  the  lips  of 
DQ  glottis  undergo  in  the  production  oi  inspiratory  voice. 

The  Art  of  Ventrilaquism. 

Iiusmuch  as  man  possesses  the  power  of  varying  indefinitely 

kffao  appreciable  and  unuppreciable  sounds  of  bis  voice,  and  can 

^angc  at  pleasure  in  i  thousand  ways,  ila  intensity  and  note, 

JDthing  can  be  easier  than  to  imitate  exactly  the  different  sounds 

iriiich  strike  upon  his  car ;  tliis,  in  fact,  he  executes  imder  a  va- 

iety  of  (urcumstances. 

Many  persons  imitalc  perfectly  the  voice  and  pronunciation  of 

f  oiliers ;  hunters  inailate  the  dilTcrctU  erica  of  their  game,  and  auc- 

I  ceed,  by  these  means,  in  allracling  them  into  their  snares.     The 

|£tciilty  which  some  persons  possess  of  imitating  different  sounds. 

^*jas  been  made  a  profession  of  by  some  individuals,  iwho  have 

tecD  supposed  to  havo  received  from  nature  an  organization  dif- 

erent  from  other  men,  and  are  called  ventriloquists.    But  this  is 

kmistake :  they  only  possess  the  organs  of  speech  and  voice  well 

irrtuiged.Go  that  they  can  readily  execute  the  sounds  which  they 

inah  to  proauce. 

I  The  principles  on  which  this  art  rests  are  easy  to  comprehend. 

Ve  know  from  experience  that  sounds  are  altered  by  a  variety 

f  circumstances,  e.  g.,  that  they  become  weakened,  less  distinct, 

md  change  their  tone  when  they  are  at  a  distance  from   us. 

IVhen  a  man  descends  into  a  well,  and  Epeaks  to  those  who  arc 

F  above  him,  his  voice  does  not  arrive  at  their  cars  until  it  has  un- 

[  dergone  several  modifications,  arising  from  distance  and  llie  form 

D  9f  IDC  canal  which  it  has  passed  through,    l^,  then,  a  person  has 

"efully  remarked  these  modifications,  and  exerts  himself  to  im- 

te  them,  after  a  little  practice  he  will  be  able  to  produce  this 

ioustic  illusion ;  and  wc  can  no  more  avoid  being  deceived  by 

b  than  we  can  prevent  our  seeing  objects  larger  than  they  aclu- 

plly  arc,  when  we  examine  them  through  a  magnifying  glass. 

The  deception  will  be  complete,  if  he  employ  other  illusions  to 

distract  the  attention. 

TIic  bettor  ttie  talent  of  the  artist,  the  more  perfect  and  nu- 

lerous  the  illusions  will  be ;  but  wc  must  guard  ourselves  from 

^iposing  that  the  ventriloquist*  produces  voice  and  articulate 

mds  ditTerenlly  from  other  persons.     His  voice  is  formed  in  the 

ion  manner,  but  it  is  modified  by  tlie  artist  in  its  volume  and 

...     As  relates  to  his  pronouncing  words  without  moving  his 

It  it  is  because  he  employs  words  m  which  there  arc  no  utbial 

puts,  which  unavoidably  require  tlic  motion  of  the  lips  to 

htbem.     In  one  respect  we  may  say,  that  this  art  is  to  the 

^  painting  is  to  the  oye. 
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ModijicaHon  of  the  Voice  by  Age^ 

The  larynx  is  proportionally  very  wnall  in  the  foetus  and  the 
newborn  mfant ;  its  small  volume  is  contrasted  with  the  os  hy- 
oides,  the  tongue,  and  other  organs  of  deglutition,  which  are  very 
much  developed ;  it  is  rounded,  and  the  thyroid  cartilage  does  not 
project  from  the  neck.  The  lips  of  the  glottis,  the  ventricles,  and 
the  superior  ligaments  are  very  short,  in  proportion  to  what  they 
afterward  become,  for  the  tliyroid  cartilage  being  but  little  devel- 
oped, the  space  which  they  occupy  is  necessarily  inconsiderable. 
The  cartilages  are  also  flexible,  and  are  far  from  possessing  the  ^ 
consistence  which  they  afterward  acquire. 

The  larynx  preserves  these  characters  until  about  the  period 
of  puberty ;  at  this  time  a  general  revolution  takes  place  in  the 
animal  economy.  The  evolution  of  the  genital  organs  deter- 
mines a  rapid  increase  in  the  nutrition  of  many  of  the  other  organs, 
especially  that  of  the  voice.  The  great  increase  in  the  nutritive 
powers  is  first*  apparent  in  the  muscles ;  afterward,  but  more  slow- 
ly, it  is  manifested  in  the  cartilages,  when  the  general  form  of  the 
larynx  becomes  modified.  The  thyroid  cartilage  develops  itself 
at  its  anterior  part,  and  projects  from  the  neck,  but  much  more 
strongly  in  the  male  than  m  the  female.  From  this  circumstance 
results  a  considerable  elongation  of  the  lips  of  the  glottis,  or  of 
the  thyro-arytenoid  muscles.  This  circumstance  is  much  more 
worthy  of  remark  than  the  general  enlargement  of  the  glottis^ 
which  takes  place  at  the  same  time.  These  changes  in  the  larynx, 
though  rapid,  are  not  sudden :  they  require  six  or  eight  months  be- 
fore they  are  finished. 

After  the  age  of  puberty,  the  larynx  undergoes  no  other  very 
remarkable  change,  except  that  its  volume  soiAewhat  increases^ 
and  the*  projection  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  becomes  rather  more 
prominent  In  man,  the  cartilages  ossify  partially ;  in  old  age  this 
process  continues,  and  at  last  becomes  nearly  complete ;  the 
gland  of  the  epiglottis  decreases,  and  the  intrinsic  muscles,  espe- 
cially those  which  form  the  lips  of  the  glottis,  diminish  in  siic, 
become  less  deep  coloured,  lose  their  elasticity,  and  at  last  un- 
dergo modifications  similar  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  muscular 
system. 

The  production  of  the  voice  being  dependant  upon  the  passiw 
of  UAx  into  the  chest,  and  the  foetus  being  plunged  in  the  fluid  of 
the  amnios,  it  is,  of  course,  incapable  of  forming  sounds  :  but  at 
the  moment  of  its  birth,  the  infant  produces  sharp  and  intense 
sounds.  Vagitus  is  the  name  which  has  been  given  to  tMs  cry 
of  infants,  by  which  it  expresses  its  wants  and  feelings ;  we  niay 
recollect  that  this  is  the  object  of  its  cries.  Before  the  end  (^tw 
first  year,  the  infant  begins  to  form  sounds  difierent  from  crying: 
These  sounds  are  at  first  vague  and  irregular,  but  they  aooa  he- 
come  more  and  more  distinct ;  at  this  time  nurses  begin  to  teach 
them  to  pronounce  the  most  simple,  and  at  last  the  most  coiApi* 
cated  words. 


The  pronuncialioii  of  children  is  different  from  that  of  adults ; 
this  is  owing  to  the  great  difference  which  exists  in  the  structure 
of  their  organs.  In  children,  the  teeth  are  still  concealed  in  the 
alveolar  processes ;  tlie  tongue  is  comparatively  large ;  the  lipa 
project  more  than  is  necessary  to  cover  the  anterior  part  of  the 
jaws  when  they  are  brought  in  contact,  and  the  nasal  cavities 
are  hut  little  developed. 

By  degrees,  and  in  proportion  as  the  organs  of  pronunciation 
ftpprosiiiiule  those  of  the  adult,  children  articulate  distinctly  the 
different  combinat'ons  of  letters.  They  do  not  learn  to  form  ap- 
preciable sounds,  or  to  sinE,  for  the  most  part,  until  long  after 
ihey  have  acquired  the  faculty  of  speech.  These  different  sounds 
are  what  we  nave  called  the  acquired  voice,  and  are  never  form- 
ed by  the  child  when  it  is  deaf;  the  sounds  it  utters  can  only  be 
considered  a  modification  of  tho  vagicus.  Until  the  age  of  puber- 
proportionaily  very 
f  sounds  which  are 


small,  and  the  voice  is  entirely  compose 

It  is  then  physically  impossible  for  the  lurj'nx  to  produce 


ly,  the  larynx  and  lips  of  the  gloltis  remain  proportionally  very 
'  of  so      '        '  *  ' 
len  physically  impossible  for  1 
grave  sounds. 

At  the  age  of  puberty,  particularly  in  men,  the  voice  undergoes 
a  remarkable  modification.  It  acquires  in  a  few  days,  sometimes 
very  suddenly,  a  grave  note,  essentially  different  from  what  it  ex- 
iiibilcd  before ;  it  fells  generally  an  octave.  In  some  cases  the 
poire  is  nearly  lost,  and  does  not  entirely  return  for  some  weeks; 
frequently  there  remains  for  a  lime  a  remarkable  hoarseness; 
young  men  often  form  very  acute  sounds  when  they  intend  to 
produce  those  which  are  grave.  It  is  therefore,  at  tins  time,  im- 
possible for  tliem  to  produce  appreciable  sounds,  or  to  sing. 

This  slate  of  things  continues  fi*equently  for  a  year,  after  which 
the  voice  gets  itfi  natural  note,  which  remains  during  life ;  but  we 
•ometimes  meet  with  individuals  who,  at  this  lime,  lose  forever 
the  faculty  of  singing,  and  others,  whose  voices  before  this  pe- 

Eiod  were  rich  and  extensive,  afterward  become  indifferent  and 
mitcd. 
The  gravity  which  the  voice  acquires  depends,  evidently,  on 
the  devtiloptncnt  of  the  larynx,  and  especially  on  the  elongation 
of  the  lips  of  the  gloltis.  As  these  parts  cannot  extend  posterior- 
ly, llicy  arc  lengthened  anteriorly ;  at  this  period,  also,  the  larynx 
ibccomes  prominent,  fonning  what  is  called  the  pomum  Adami. 
5n  lemalea,  the  larynx  does  not  undergo  this  increase  of  »ze  ;  the 
ITQicc.  therefore,  generally  remains  acute. 

The  voice  preserves  nearly  the  same  characters  from  puberty 

the  approach  of  old  age ;  at  least  its  modifications,  during 

al,  are  inconsiderable,  and  chiefly  respect  ils  timbre  and 

But  as  old  ago  approaches,  ihe  voice  becomes  esscn- 

^d.  Ils  timbre  is  changed,  and  itit  cxlenl  diminisbed  ;  and 

more  difficult,  the  sounds  rcsemblintr  cries,  a 

luced  Willi  difficulty  and  fatiL'ii< 

ar«  nltered,  the  teeth  being  «li' 
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voice  becoming  weak,  tremulous,  and  broken.  The  same  re- 
marks apply  to  singing ;  the  defects  in  both  cases  arising  from  the 
imperfection  in  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  parts,  the  slow- 
ness in  the  movements  of  the  tongue,  the  loss  of  the  teeth,  and  the 
proportionally  increased  len^h  of  the  lips,  &c.,  all  of  which  must 
necessarily  have  a  strong  influence  on  the  pronunciation. 

Relations  between  Hearing  and  Voice. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  connexion  between  hearing  and 
voice.  It  is  such,  that  an  infant  deaf  from  its  birth  is  necessarily 
dumb  ;  that  a  person  who  has  a  false  ear  has  necessarily  a  false 
voice;  that  an  individual  whose  hearing  is  imperfect  is  instinc- 
tively induced  to  talk  loud  or  low.  But  the  larynx  in  those  who 
have  been  deaf  from  birth  is  by  no  means  incapable  of  producing 
voice ;  it  has  been  before  observed  that  they  utter  cries.  Of  late, 
by  different  processes,  persons  deaf  and  dumb  from  their  birth 
have  been  taught  to  speak,  so  as  to  maintain  a  conversation ;  but 
their  voice  is  hoarse,  rough,  and  unequal.  I  believe,  however, 
that  there  has  been  no  instance  where  a  deaf  and  dumb  person  has 
been  taught  to  sing. 

There  nave  been  some  instances  of  persons  who  have  acquired 
hearing  at  an  age  when  they  could  give  an  account  of  their  sen- 
sations. Among  all,  the  voice  has  been  developed  soon  after  the 
individual  has  acquired  the  sense  of  hearing. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  the  year  1703 
contain  an  example  of  this,  which  occurred  in  a  young  man  of 
Chartres,  who  was  twenty  years  of  age,  "  who,  to  the  great  as- 
tonisliment  of  the  whole  city,  began  suddenly  to  speak.**     It  ap- 

Eears,  from  his  account  of  himself,  that  about  three  or  four  months 
efore,  he  had  heard  the  bells,  and  was  extremely  surprised  by 
this  new  and  unknown  sensation.  He  observed,  about  the  same 
time,  water  escape  from  his  left  ear,  after  which  he  heard  perfect- 
ly with  both  ears.  For  three  or  four  months  he  listened  without 
attempting  to  speak  to  those  about  him,  accustoming  himself  to 
repeat,  in  a  very  low  voice,  those  words  which  he  understood, 
strengthening  himself  in  the  pronunciation,  and  the  ideas  attached 
to  the  words.  At  last  he  broke  silence,  and  spoke,  though  imper- 
fectly. Immediately  learned  theologians  were  called  to  interro- 
gate him,  &c. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  science  that  this  young  man  was  not  ob- 
stM'vrd  by  physicians  ;  perhaps  his  history  might  then  have  been 
found  inon?  interesting. 

A  HJiuilar  ooourrrnce  took  place  in  Paris  a  few  years  since.  A 
youni;  man.  who  had  been  deaf  and  dumb  from  his  birthf  was 
iMUod  of  \\\s  (loafnoss  by  Dr.  Itard,  by  means  of  injections  mtde 
into  \\\o  drum  through  nn  opening  formed  in  the  membrana  tpt^ 
iMUu.  Ilo  nt  first  ht'iird  the  sounds  of  the  bells  in  the  neighbotfk 
\\ooi\t  which  pnuhuNui  ii  very  vivid  emotion ;  he  was  immediatdjp 
moiaihI  with  |min  \\\  tlio  head  and  vertigo.  The  next  dftjr  lie 
mnuililt^  of  \\\nm>n  umdo  in  his  apartment;  in  twenty-foar  *^ 
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ai^tLTward  lie  vaa  abie  to  dislinguish  the  voice  of  persons  who 
■poke  to  him.  Then  his  dchght  became  extreme ;  he  cuiild  oot 
f aliate  himsell*  with  hearing  nis  friends  speak ;  "  his  eyes,"  says 
Trol'e«sor  Percy,  "  seemed  to  seek  the  words  upon  their  lips." 
His  voice  was  not  slow  in  developing  Itself;  it  formed  at  first  but 
viigue  sRunds,  and  in  a  short  time  He  could  stammer  out  a  few 
words;  but  he  pronounced  them  badly,  and  like  a  cJiild.  It  was 
tome  time  before  he  could  pronounce  compound  words,  or  those 
which  contained  many  consonants.  An  organ  was  suddenly 
played  in  hia  prescacci  when  he  immediately  began  to  tremble, 
ana  lumed  pale,  and  was  near  fainting ;  afterward  he  experien- 
ced all  those  transports  which  we  can  imagine  to  be  caused  by  a 
very  vivid,  but  unknown  pleasure :  his  flushed  cheeks,  spnrklmg 
eyes,  rapid  respiration,  and  quick  pulse,  announced  a  sort  of  delir- 
ium, on  intoxication  of  pleasurable  feelings.  No  doubt,  many 
oilier  surprising  and  interesting  phenomena  would  have  been  ob- 
served in  this  young  man,  if  disease  had  not  removed  him  from 
the  philusophica]  physicians  who  attended  upon  hirn. 

But  other  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  observed.  I  have  al- 
ready commenced  the  liistory.  of  Honore  Trescl.  and  will  now 
finish  it. 

But  all  tlie  interest  felt  by  Honor6  in  the  sensations  procured 
ty  the  sense  of  hearing  did  not  prevent  his  making  other  impor- 
tant observations.  His  larynx  lormed  sounds,  and  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  them  be  added  that  of  producing  them.  In  tliis 
respect  Ills  case  presents  some  new  and  curious  phenomena. 

The  instrument  of  the  voice  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of 
difiercnt  parts,  among  which  are  muscles,  bones,  cartilages,  and 
Bieinbrones.  It  would  be  surprising  if  all  these  diiferent  pieces, 
aii  these  organs,  could  be  made  to  act  in  concert,  so  as  to  form 
Tocal  sounds  and  appreciable  articulation,  without  nny  prepara- 
tory exercise.  But  tnis  would  be  impossible.  The  first  sounds 
formed  by  Trcsel  were  dull  and  grave ;  he  pronounced,  but  with 
considcrublc  difficulty,  a,  o,  u ;  the  two  other  vowels  he  attained 
at  a  later  period.  The  first  words  (hat  he  pronounced  were  po/^a, 
tabac,  du  feu,  &c. ;  but  when  he  attempted  to  pronounce  more 
complex  words,  he  made  a  great  many  contortions  with  his  lips, 
tongue,  and  other  organi  of  pronunciation,  of  the  uses  of  which  he 
was  en(i-ely  ignorant.  He  resembled,  in  this  respect,  a  person 
"  laming 'lo  dance  or  swim,  who  makes  many  useless  efforts  and 
BgraceL*'jl  movements ;  but,  by  persevering  efforts,  he  at  last  suc- 
ceeded i|t  oronouncing  some  compound  words,  which  at  first  trans- 

idcd  Ills  powers  of  speech.     Having  accomplished  this,  he 

mod  to  consider  himself  as  having  gained  an  equality  with 

tfliiBW  children  of  liis  age.  Hence,  satisfied  with  himself  and 
imxul  of  his  new  situation,  he  conceived  a  great  disdain  for  his 
«ld  orimpanions  in  misfortune,  and  appeared  nverse  f^v.  -  — 
mg  tJiem,  tlms  raanilijsting  one  of  the  most  d  i  ■  — 

ir  nature. 

But,  oolwithstonding  this  ebullition  of  TiLii.' 
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but  little  in  his  pronunciation.  A  great  number  of  syllables  es- 
caped, or  were  pronounced  most  imperfectly  by  him.  Perhaps 
he  would  never  have  overcome  this  difficulty  if  his  instructer  had 
not  ceased  to  address  his  efforts  exclusively  to  the  ear,  but  spoke 
also  to  his  eyes. 

He  traced  out  for  him  a  table  with  the  different  syllables,  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  comprehend  much  better,  seizing  more 
distinctly  upon  the  assemblage  of  vowels  and  consonants,  and 
their  reciprocal  influence.  A  witness  of  this  attempt,  we  were 
thus  enabled  to  verify  a  most  remarkable  fact.  It^is,  that  the  as- 
sociation of  vision  and  the  movements  of  the  larynx  were  prompt 
and  easy,  while  that  of  hearing  and  of  the  organ  of  the  voice  was 
always  difficult,  and  executed  slowly.  As  soon,  for  example,  as 
Honors  saw  the  syllables  written  down,  he  could  pronounce  them, 
if  kept  near  him ;  but  if  the  table  on  which  the  letters  were  traced 
was  taken  away,  it  was  in  vain  that  certain  syllables  were  pro- 
nounced to  his  ear ;  however  distinctly  they  were  articulated,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  pronounce  them.  Thus  he  seized  with 
much  greater  facility  the  relations  of  the  sounds  with  the  written 
letters  than  with  the  action  of  his  larynx. 

By  following  this  method,  Tresel  learned  to  read  and  write 
with  great  rapidity ;  but,  like  persons  who  study  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, and  who  generally  read  and  write  it  long  before  they  are 
able  to  speak  it,  so,  even  to  the  present  time,  Honore  reads  to 
himself,  and  writes  much  better  than  he  speaks.  His  pronuncia- 
tion is  very  defective :  his  sound  of  r  r  is  especially  peculiar  and 
disagreeable.  The  different  shades  of  accent  appear  to  be  un- 
known to  him ;  but  when  we  remember  his  original  situation,  it 
is  gratifying  to  see  him  so  far  advanced  in  so  short  a  period. 

Honore  has  presented  another  phenomenon,  which  has  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  committee  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ap- 
pointed to  examine  his  case.  When  a  word  is  addressed  very 
distinctly  to  him,  he  immediately  repeats  it ;  if  he  is  called,  for  ex- 
ample, by  his  proper  name,  he  always  repeats  it.  If  his  instruct- 
er wishes  to  address  himself  directly  to  his  mind,  he  has  recourse 
to  gestures  or  to  the  expression  of  his  countenance.  The  child 
himself  can  only  express  his  ideas  promptly  and  easily  by  signs, 
and  it  is  only  by  means  of  these  signs  that  it  is  possible  to  form  a 
correct  judgment  of  his  intelligence  and  the  promptitude  of  his 
conceptions. 

In  this  respect  Honore  presents  an  interesting  phenomenon. 
Having  acquired  a  new  means  of  expressing  his  wants  and  ideas, 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  he  would  have  neglected  the 
old  method,  so  inferior  to  speech ;  but  thus  far  it  has  been  exactly 
the  reverse :  the  natural  language,  that  of  signs,  instead  of  beinff 
abandoned,  and  replaced  gradually  by  speech,  has  rapidly  gained, 
and  acquired  a  perfection  and  piquancy  much  superior  to  what 
existed  previous  to  his  recovering  his  hearing. 

However,  in  communicating  with  children  of  his  own  age,  Ho- 
nore begins  to  use  simple  words,  particularly  substantives,  to  make 
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knoTvn  his  wishes,  i'rabably,  in  time,  he  will  make  a  more  gen- 
eral use  of  speech  for  expressing  his  thoughts  and  wishes,  though 
perhaps  he  will  always  remain  inferior  to  others  in  this  respect 
We  have  numerous  examples  of  children  who  are,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  so  to  express  ourselves,  mutes  only  because  their  ear  is 
incapable  of  seizing  upon  words,  combined  with  some  difficulty 
about  the  larynx  in  speaking.  Finding  sims  an  easier  mode  of 
communication,  they  neglect  to  exercise  me  ear  and  the  organs 
of  speech,  and  thus  remain  classed  among  deaf  mutes,  when,  in 
reality,  they  are  neither  deaf  nor  dumb. 

I  wrote  an  account  of  this  case  in  1825 ;  since  that  time,  Honor^ 
has  received  every  care  and  attention  from  M.  Deleau.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences  has  been  at  the  expense  of  his  education,  as 
well  as  that  ofseveral  other  deaf  children  whose  hearing  has  been 
restored.  He  has  undoubtedly  made  great  progress,  it  may  be 
said,  without  exaggeration,  that  he  bom  understands  and  speaks ; 
but  we  confess  t^at  he  is  still  decidedly  inferior  to  others  of  his 
age  who  were  not  bom  deaf  mutes.  Should  not  time  greatly  im* 
prove  his  condition,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  conclude  that  a  deaf 
mute  from  birth  cannot,  even  by  the  most  careful  and  prolonged 
education,  be  as  well  fitted  for  society  as  other  men.  Other  anal- 
ogous cases  that  have  come  under  my  observation  have  appeared 
to  me  to  prove,  that*  if  hearing  is  restored  to  deaf  mutes  by  their 
fiflh  year,  they  are  much  more  apt  to  acquire  speech,  and  use  it, 
like  other  children,- by  their  ear  and  voice,  and  to  abandon  the  use 
of  signs  and  gestures. 

Of  Sounds  independent  of  the  Voice. 

independently  of  the  voice,  man  can  produce  at  pleasure  a  great 
number  of  appreciable  and  unappreciable  sounds,  soch  as  the  noise 
which  we  make  in  the  act  of  spitting  or  snuffing,  that  by  which  we 
call  a  horse,  and  the  imitation  of  the  sound  of  c&awin^  a  cork  from 
a  bottle ;  whistling  through  the  lips  or  teeth,  either  m  expiring  or 
inspiring,  and  a  multitude  of  other  noises  which  result  nrom  the 
movement  of  difierent  parts  of  the  mouth,  or  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  air  penetrates  into  that  cavity  or  passes  out  from  it.  It 
is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  mechanism  of  these  dififerent  sounds, 
particularly  those  which  are  appreciable,  as  that  of  whistling ;  we 
can  only  approximate  this  point. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

OF  ATTITUDES  AlTD   IfOTEMSVTE. 


Muscular  contraction  not  only  produces  the  voice,  but  pretidti* 
alaoy  over  our  mov^nenlB  and  attrtndei. 


320  nnfCTiomi  of  eelation. 

The  explanati<m  of  the  movements  and  attitudes  of  man  con- 
sists in  the  application  of  the  laws  of  mechanics  to  the  organs 
which  execute  them.  Our  attitudes  and  movements  being  ex- 
ceedingly various,  in  order  to  explain  them  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  all  the  laws  of  mechanics.  No  one  has  evei 
executed  this  labour  in  a  satisfactory  manner ;  they  have  gener 
ally  limited  themselves  to  those  movements  and  attitudes  which 
are  the  most  frequent,  and  to  the  application  of  the  most  simple 
principles  of  mechanics. 

» 

The  Mechanical  Principks  which  are  necessary  to  understand  the 

Movements  and  Attitudes. 

The  line  in  which  the  weight  of  the  body  acts  is  called  the  ver- 
tic€Ll  line.  In  every  part  of  the  body  the  vertical  line  passes 
through  different  points ;  but  there  is  one  point  where  all  these 
lines  cross  each  other :  this  is  called  the  centre  of  gravity. 

The  state  of  equilibrium  of  a  heavy  body,  placed  upon  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  is  when  a  perpendicular,  falling  through  the  centre 
of  gravity  upon  the  horizontal  plane,  passes  between  those  points 
on  which  the  body  rests. 

The  equilibrium  of  a  heavy  body  upon  a  horizontal  plane  is 
firm  in  proportion  as  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  is  near  the 
plane,  and  the  surface  upon  which  it  rests  is  extensive. 

The  base  of  support  is  the  space  included  between  those  points 
on  which  a  Sody  is  applied  to  the  plane. 

Of  two  hollow  columns,  formed  of  an  equal  quantity  of  the  same 
materials,  and  of  the  same  height,  that  which  has  the  largest  cav- 
ity will  be  the  strongest. 

Of  two  columns  of  the  same  diameter,  but  of  different  heights, 
the  highest  will  be  the  weakest. 

The  greatest  weight  that  a  spring  with  small  flexions  can  sup- 
port, is  proportional  to  the  square  oi  the  number  of  flexions  plus 
one ;  so  that  if  the  spring  presents  three  curves,  it  will  support  a 
weight  sixteen  times  heavier  than  if  it  had  none. 

Of  Levers. 

We  define  a  lever  to  be  an  inflexible  line  which  turns  upon  a 
fixed  point.  We  distinguish  in  this  instrument  three  parts,  viz., 
the  fulcrum^  the  part  to  which  the  resistance,  and  that  to  tohich  the 
power  is  applied.  According  to  the  respective  positions  of  the  ful- 
crum, the  power,  and  the  resistance,  the  lever  is  of  the  /irs/,  sec- 
ond, and  third  kind.  In  the  lever  of  the  first  kind,  the  fulcrum  is 
between  the  resistance  and  the  power,  the  resistance  being  at  one 
extremity  and  the  power  at  the  other.  The  second  kind  of  lever 
is  when  the  resistance  is  between  the  power  and  the  fulcrum,  the 
fiilcrum  and  the  power  occupying  the  two  extremities.  Lastly,  in 
the  lever  of  the  third  kind,  the  power  is  between  the  resistance  and 
the  fulcrum,  the  resistance  and  the  fulcrum  being  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities. 

We  likewise  divide  a  lever  into  the  arm  of  the  power  and  thai 
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of  the  resistance.  The  first  comprehends  tlie  portion  of  iho  lever 
which  extends  from  the  fulcrum  to  the  power,  Iho  second  is  the 
portion  incladed  between  the  fulcrum  and  the  resistance.  When, 
m  a  lever  of  (he  first  kind,  the  fulcrum  occupies  exactly  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lever,  we  llien  say  that  the  lever  has  equal  anns ;  when 
the  fiilcrum  is  nearer  either  the  power  or  the  resistiuice,  wc  then 
say  it  has  unequal  arms. 

■  The  length  of  the  arms  of  the  level* gives  more  or  less  advan- 
tage either  to  the  power  or  to  the  resistance.  If  the  arm  of  the 
power,  for  example,  be  longer  than  that  of  the  arm  of  resistance, 
the  increased  advantage  to  the  arm  of  power  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  its  greater  length ;  so  that  if  the  first  of  these  arms  be 
double  or  triple  the  second,  it  will  be  sufficicDt,  if  the  power  be 
one  half  or  one  third  the  resistance,  lo  bring  these  two  forces  into 
a  state  of  equilibrium. 

In  a  ievcr  of  the  second  kind,  the  arm  of  the  power  is  necessa- 
rily longer  than  that  of  the  resistance,  inasmuch  as  the  fulcrum  is 
at  one  extremity  and  the  power  at  the  other.  This  kind  of  lever 
is  always  advantagcuus  lo  the  power.  The  reverse  is  the  case  in 
«  lever  of  the  third  kind,  as  then  the  power  is  between  the  fulcrum 
:tad  the  resistance. 

A  lever  of  the  first  kind  is  most  favourable  to  an  equilibrium, 
that  of  the  second  to  overcome  resistance,  and  a  lever  of  the  third 
kind  conduces  most  to  rapidity  and  extent  of  motion. 

!t  is  impossible  to  remark  the  direction  in  which  the  power  is 
appUed  to  a  lever.  The  effect  of  the  power  is  so  much  the  more 
considerable,  as  the  direction  approaches  nearer  to  a  perpendicu- 
lar to  that  of  the  lever.  When  tiiia  is  the  case,  the  whole  force  is 
employed  to  overcome  the  resistance ;  but  when  the  direction  is 
oblique, one  parlof  Ihe  force  lends  to  bring  the  lever  into  a  proper 
direction,  and  this  portion  of  the  power  is  lost  by  the  resistance  of 
the  fulcrum. 

Moving  Power. 
That  general  property  of  matter,  by  which  it  remains  in  a  state 
of  motion  or  rest,  when  it  is  not  acted  upon  by  any  foreign  cause, 
is  called  its  vh  inerlia. 

The  force  which  produces  motion  can  only  be  measiu-ed  by  the 
quantity  of  motion  produced.  This  is  obtained  by  multiplying 
Ihe  mass  by  the  velocity. 

Telocity  is  acquired  in  two  ways,  viz..  either  by  the  continued 
tion  of  a  force,  as  in  the  gravity  of  bodies,  or  in  consequence  of 
force  wluch  imparts  instantaneously  a  given  velocity, 
Prom  what  has  been  said,  it  is  easy  to  infer  that  every  effort 
exerted  upon  a  lf«>se  body  will  impart  motion.     The  direction  of 
tfic  motion,  its  velocity,  and  the  space  it  will  pass  over,  roust  de- 
jiend  upon  the  mass,  the  intensity  of  the  action  exerted  upon  it, 
and  the  forces  which  act  upon  it  during  its  motion.     Thus  a  body 
thrown  from  the  hand  acquires  instantaneously  a  velocity  propor- 
tioned to  the  intensity  of  llie  effort  and  the  mass  oP  ibc  project- 
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ed  body.  The  continued  action  of  gravity  modifies  incessantly 
both  the  velocity  and  the  direction  of  the  motion,  which  ceases 
when  the  body  falls  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  motion  is 
also  retarded  by  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere,  the  effect  of 
which  increases  with  the  velocity  of  the  body,  the  extent  of  its 
surface  whi^  strikes  against  the  air,  and  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  body.  •• 

An  inorganic  body  canAot  of  itself  change  its  state.  If  at  rest, 
it  must  remain  so  until  some  force  is  applied  to  it.  Being  put  in 
motion  by  the  action  of  some  force,  it  wul  continue  a  uniform  mo- 
tion in  a  right  line  until  some  new  iforce  modifies  or  destroys  the 
effect  of  the  first 

That  is  called  a  uniform  motion  in  which  the  moving  body 
passes  over  equal  spaces  in  equal  times.  It  is  called  an  acceleror 
ted  motion  when  the  spaces  are  greater  and  greater ;  it  is  retard" 
ed  when  they  become  smaller  and  smaller,  the  time  remaining 
equal.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  an  accekrated  or  retarded  motion 
will  require  at  each  instant  the  application  of  new  forces. 

In  a  uniform  motion^  the  space  passed  over  in  a  given  time  will 
be  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  force  that  has 
been  applied.  This  relation  of  time  to  the  space  passed  over  by 
the  moving  body  determines  what  is  called  its  velocity. 

If,  in  the  same  time  that  a  body.  A,  has  passed  over  a  space  of 
three  feet,  another  body,  B,  passes  over  a  space  of  five  feet,  we 
should  say  that  the  velocity  of  A  is  to  that  of  B  as  3  to  5. 

It  often  happens  that  we  express  a  velocity  by  an  absolute  num- 
ber ;  but  this  number  only  represents  the  relation  of  that  velocity 
with  another  which  is  not  announced,  but  which  is  understood  as 
standing  for  unity. 

If  a  body  in  a  unit  of  time  (a  second,  for  example)  passes  over 
a  unit  of  space,  as  a  foot,  its  velocity  is  chosen  as  a  term  of  com- 
parison, which  is  represented  by  unity.  If  a  second  body  in  the 
same  time  passes  over  five  feet,  its  velocity,  5  times  greater  than 
the  first,  will  be  represented  by  5.  If  a  third  body  require  three 
seconds  to  pass  over  5  feet,  which  the  second  passed  over  in  one, 
its  velocity  will  be  subtriple ;  consequently,  the  second  beinff  5,  it 
will  be  5l3.  Wc  shall  obtain,  then,  an  expression  of  the  velocity 
by  dividmg  the  number  which  represents  the  space  by  that  which 
represents  the  time,  which  is  generally  more  briefly  expressed 
by  saying  that  the  velocity  is  equal  to  the  space  divided  by  the 
time. 

In  equal  masses,  the  velocities  will  be  proportional  to  the  forces. 

In  equal  velocity,  the  forces  are  proportional  to  the  masses ;  for 
the  effect  of  a  force  which  puts  a  body  in  motion,  is  to  impress 
the  same  velocity  on  all  the  molecules  of  that  body,  and,  of  con- 
sequence, the  intensity  of  the  force  will  be  proportional  to  the 
number  of  molecules,  or  to  the  mass  of  the  body.  The  measure 
of  a  force,  then,  is  represented  by  the  sum  of  the  forces  which  an- 
imate all  the  nfolecules,  or,  as  it  is  usually  expressed,  the  effect  of 
a  tbrce  has  for  its  measure  the  mass  multiplied  by  its  velocity. 
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To  equal  forces,  the  velocities  will  be  reciprocally  proportional 
-to  the  masses.  Thus,  if  to  a  body  in  motion  there  be  attached 
another  body  at  rest,  so  that  the  first  cannot  move  without  the 
second,  the  motion  will  spread  itself  uniformly  in  the  two  bodies, 
so  that  they  will  move  with  equal  velocities.  It  will  be  necessa* 
ry,  then,  that  it  should  be  distributed  proportionally  to  the  masses, 
and  the  resulting  velocity  will  be  to  the  velocity  of  the  first  body 
as  the  mass  of  the  first  body  is  to  the  mass  of  (he  two  combined. 

Friction  is  the  resistance  which  one  body  is  obliged  to  over- 
come in  gliding  over  another. 

The  force  which  unites  two  polished  surfaces,  when  brought  in 
accurate  contact  with  each  other,  is  called  adhesion.  This  force 
is  measured  by  the  efibrt  required  to  separate  them,  acting  per- 
pendicularly to  the  surfaces.  The  more  polished  the  surfaces  in 
contact,  the  greater  will  be  the  adhesion,  and  the  less  the  friction ; 
when  we  wish,  therefore,  two  bodies  to  glide  upon  each  other,  we 
polish  the  surfaces,  or  interpose  some  liquid  between  them. 

THE  BONES. 

The  bones  determine  the  general  form  and  dimensions  of  the 
body.  In  consequence  of  their  physical  properties,  they  fulfil  a 
very  important  use  in  the  difierent  positions  and  motions;  they 
form  the  different  levers  which  the  animal  machine  presents,  and 
serve  to  transmit  the  weight  of  all  the  parts  of  our  body  to  the 
earth.  They  are  employed  as  levers  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
kind.  When  they  are  in  equilibrio,  a  lever  of  the  first  kind  is  al- 
most always  employed ;  if  a  considerable  resistance  is  to  be  over- 
come, they  represent  a  lever  of  the  second  kind ;  and  in  other 
movements,  they  are  employed  as  levers  of  the  third  kind ;  which, 
as  was  before  observed,  though  unfavourable  to  the  action  of  the 
power,  conduces  very  much  to  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  the^mo- 
tions.  The  greater  part  of  the  projections  and  eminences  of  the 
bones  serve  to  change  the  direction  of  the  tendons,  so  that  they 
may  be  inserted  in  a  direction  less  distant  from  the  perpendicular. 

As  means  of  transmitting  weight,  the  bones  represent  hollow 
columns,  which  thus  augment,  very  much,  the  general  resistance 
of  the  skeleton  and  each  bone. 

Form  of  the  Bones. 

The  bones  are  divided  into  shorty  Jlat^  and  long.  The  short 
bones  are  placed  in  those  parts  which  are  very  solid,  but  have 
little  mobiUty,  as  the  feet,  and  the  vertebral  column.  The  flat 
bones  chiefly  compose  the  walls  of  the  cavities ;  they  concur,  also, 
advantageously  in  the  movements  and  attitudes,  by  the  extent  of 
surface  which  they  present  for  the  insertion  of  the  muscles.  The 
long  bones  are  principally  employed  in  locomotion,  and  are  only 
found  in  the  extremities.  The  form  of  their  body,  and  that  of 
their  extremities,  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  The  body  is 
always  the  smallest  part  of  the  bones,  and  is  generally  rounded ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  they  always  grow  larger  at  their  extremi* 
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ties.  This  arrangement  of  the  body  of  the  bones  assists  in  giving 
form  to  the  limbs ;  and  the  increased  volume  of  the  articulated 
extremities,  besides  this  use,  gives  solidity  to  the  articulations,  and 
diminishes  the  obliquity  of  the  insertion  of  the  tendons  upon  the 

bone. 

The  short  bones  are  very  spongy  in  their  texture,  by  which 
they  present  a  considerable  surface  without  much  weight.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  extremities  of  the  long  bones ;  but  their 
bodies  are  very  compact  and  heavy,  which  impart  to  them  a  great 
power  of  resistance,  which  was  necessary,  because  these  parts 
have  to  sustain  all  the  forces  which  act  upon  these  bones. 

The  spongy  tissue  of  the  short,  and  the  extremities  of  the  long 
bones,  are  filled  with  a  medullary  fluid ;  the  cavities  of  the  long 
bones  are  filled  with  a  substance  called  marrow. 

Articulations  of  the  Bones. 

They  are  distinguished  into  those  which  permit,  and  those 
which  do  not  permit  motion.  The  first  presents  subdivisions, 
founded  upon  the  form  of  the  articulating  surfaces.  The  second 
are  also  founded  on  the  disposition  of  the  articulating  surfaces, 
and  the  kind  of  motions  which  these  articulations  permit 

In  the  movable  articulations,  the  bones  are  never  in  immedir 
ate  contact  There  is  always  interposed  between  them  an  elas- 
tic substance,  differently  disposed,  according  to  the  articulation, 
and  destined  to  support  easily  the  strongest  pressure,  to  weaken 
shocks,  and  facilitate  motion.  Sometimes  this  substance  is  homo- 
geneous in  its  structure,  adheres  equally  to  the  surfaces  of  both 
bones,  and  constitutes  what  has  been  called  the  articulation  of 
continuity ;  it  is  then  of  a  fibro-cartilaginous  nature.  Sometimes 
this  substance  is  formed  of  a  lamina  on  each  articulating  surface : 
this  is  what  is  called  the  articulation  of  contiguity ;  in  this  case 
the  substance  is  cartilaginous. 

It  is  said  that  the  substance  which  covers  the  bone  in  this  last 
kind  of  articulation  is  formed  of  fibres  arranged  at  the  side  of 
each  other,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  surfaces  which  they 
cover.  This  opinion  appears  to  me  to  merit  farther  investigation. 
The  cartilages  arc  of  a  homogeneous  lamina. 

The  articulations  thus  arranged  are  most  favourable  to  a  gli- 
ding motion ;  the  surfaces  in  contact  arc  highly  polished,  and  a 
particular  liquid,  the  synovia^  is  continually  poured  out  between 
them.  For  the  same  reasons,  the  adhesion  is  very  strong,  which 
adds  to  the  solidity  of  the  articulation  in  contributing  to  prevent 
displacements. 

In  certain  movable  articulations,  we  find  between  the  articu- 
lated surfaces  loose  fibro-cartilaginous  substances.  They  have 
been  suj)posed  to  act  like  cushions,  yielding  to  pressure,  and  after- 
ward returning  to  their  natural  form,  thus  protecting  those  waat^ 
faces  with  which  they  are  in  contact.  For  this  reason,  it  is  niA, 
they  are  found  in  those  joints  which  sustain  the  most  considerable 
pressure.    Wo  tliink  this  opinion  is  not  sufficiently  proved.    1ft- 
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deed,  ihey  aie  not  found  in  the  hip,  nor  the  ankle  joints,  which 
support.  liabilualJy,  Ilie  greatest  efforts.  Do  they  not  rather 
serve  to  favour  extent  of  motion,  and  to  prevent  di^Iacement? 

About,  and  sometimes  in  the  interior  of  joints,  we  find  fibrous 
bodies  which  are  called  ligaments,  which  perform  the  double  of- 
fice of  keeping  the  bones  in  tlieir  respective  situations,  and  limit- 
ing the  movements  which  Ihey  execute  one  upon  another. 

Attitudes  of  Man. 

We  will  now  examine  man  in  ihe  different  positions  which  he 
can  assume ;  and,  first,  in  that  posture  which  is  the  most  common 
to  him — that  is,  upon  lua  feet. 

We  see,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  head,  united  intimately  with  the 
aths,  forms  with  it  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  the  fulcrum  of  which 
ta  the  articulation  oj'  the  lateral  masses  of  Ihe  atlas,  while  the  pow- 
r  and  the  resistance  occupy  eacli  an  extremity  of  the  lever,  rep- 
resented, the  one  by  the  face,  the  other  by  the  occiput.  The  fiil- 
enun  being  nearer  the  occiput  than  the  anterior  part  of  the  face, 
the  head  tends,  by  its  own  weight,  to  fall  forward ;  but  it  la  re- 
tained in  equilibria  by  tlie  contraction  of  the  muscles  which  are 
•ttached  to  its  posterior  part  It  is  the  vertebral  column,  then, 
'which  supports  tlie  head,  and  transmits  the  weight  to  its  inferior 
txtremity.  The  superior  extremities,  the  soft  parts  of  the  neck, 
dw  ttiorax,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  press, 
inore  or  less  directly,  upon  the  vertebral  column. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  weight  of  these  parts,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  vertebra]  colunm  should  possess  great  solidity.  In- 
deed, the  bodies  of  the  vertebra,  the  intervertebral  fibro-cartilages, 
«nd  the  ligaments  which  bind  these  parts  together,  form  a  column 
of  great  strength.  When  we  reflect  upon  the  structure  of  the 
Vertebral  column,  that  it  consists  of  portions  of  erect  cylinders 
l^aced  one  above  another,  that  it  forms  a  pyramid,  the  base  of 

Khich  rests  upon  tlie  sacrum,  and  that  it  presents  three  curvatures 
opptisite  directions,  which  cause  its  power  of  resistance  to  be 
iixtcen  times  greater  than  if  it  possessed  none,  we  can  then  form 
■ome  idea  of  the  great  resistance  of  which  it  is  capable.  We 
^ow  that  it  is  not  only  capable  of  supporlbg  the  organs  which 
^^ress  upon  it,  hut  also  burdens  of  groat  weight. 

.  The  weight  of  the  organs  which  the  vertebral  column  sustains 
Busing  it  to  incline  forward,  there  are  muscles  placed  along  its 
iDSterior  part  which  resist  this  tendency.  Under  these  circum- 
tanccs,  each  vertcbM,  and  tlie  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  rep- 
baont  a  lever  of  the  nrst  kind,  of  which  the  fulcrum  is  in  the  fibro- 
,  which  sustains  the  vertebra,  the  power  in  the  muscles 
I^Mch  draw  it  backward,  and  which  are  attached  to  the  spinous 
id  transverse  processes,  and  the  weight  or  resistance  in  those 
trtx  which  draw  it  forward. 

'  Vhe  vertebral  column,  as  a  whole,  represents  a  lever  of  tlie 
itrd  kind,  of  wlnch  the  fulcrum  is  in  the  acltoubjiffl  of  tlte  fifth 
mbar  vertebra,  with  the  og  iocrum.    In  lhJiniiritfkjttHi|taftlV 
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resistance  is  in  those  parts  which  tend  to  carry  the  column  fop* 
ward,  and  the  power  in  the  muscles  which  arc  placed  on  its  pos- 
terior part  As  the  power  acts  principally  at  the  inferior  part  of 
the  lever,  it  is  there  that  nature  has  placed  the  strongest  muscles ; 
it  is  there  that  the  pyramid,  represented  by  the  vertebral  column, 
has  ^e  greatest  thickness,  apd  that  the  apophyses  of  the  verte- 
brae are  more  developed  and  more  hor&ontal ;  it  is  also  there  thai 
the  sense  of  fatigue  is  first  perceived,  when  we  remain  long  in  an 
erect  position. 

The  muscular  power  will  act  efficiently  in  preserving  the  equi* 
librium  necessary  in  standing,  in  proportion  as  the  spmous  pro* 
cesses  are  longer,  and  nearer  the  horizontal  direction. 

The  weij^ht  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  of  the  parts  which 
press  upon  it,  is  transmitted  directly  to  the  pelvis,  which,  resting 
upon  the  thigh  bones,  represents  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  the  fiif 
crum  of  which  is  in  the  ilio-femoral  articulations,  the  power 
and  resistance  being  placed  posteriorly  and  anteriorly.  The  pelvis 
partly  sustains  the  weight  of  the  abdominal  viscera ;  the  sacrum 
supports  the  vertebral  column,  and,  acting  like  a  wedge,  trans- 
mits equally  to  both  of  the  thirh  bones  the  weight,  through  the 
ossa  ilii.  The  pelvis  is  in  equuibrio  upon  the  two  heads  cf  the 
thigh  bones ;  this  equilibrium  results  from  a  great  number  of  com- 
bined efforts. 

On  one  side,  the  abdominal  viscera,  pressing  upon  the  pelvis, 
incline  it  forward,  tending  to  depress  the  pubis ;  but  the  vertebral 
column,  by  its  weieht,  acts  in  an  opposite  direction. 

The  weight  of  the  vertebral  column  being  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  it  would  appear  necessary  to  es- 
tablish the  equilibrium,  that  powerful  muscles,  passing  from  the 
thigh  bones,  should  attach  themselves  to  the  pubis,  and,  by  their 
contraction,  counterbalance  the  excessive  weight  of  the  vertebral 
column.  Such  muscles,  in  fact,  exist,  but  it  is  not  the  use  of  these 
muscles  to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  the  pelvis  upon  the  thigh 
bones  ;  for  the  pelvis,  so  far  from  having  a  tendency  posterior^, 
rather  inclines  anteriorly,  because  the  muscles  which  resist  the 
tendency  of  the  vertebral  column  to  incline  forward,  having  the 
pelvis  for  their  fixed  point,  have  a  considerable  tendency  to  carry 
it  upward.  There  are,  again,  those  muscles  which  move  the  thigh 
bones  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  pelvis,  which  prevent  its  being 
elevated,  and  which  are  the  principal  agents  in  preserving  the 
equilibrium  of  the  pelvis  upon  the  thigh  bones:  nature  has  formed 
these  muscles  numerous  and  very  powerful.^ 

The  articulations  of  the  thigh  bones  with  the  ossa  ilii  are  much 
nearer  to  the  pubis  thjin  to  the  sacrum,  from  which  it  happens 
that  the  posterior  muscles  act  upon  the  longest  arm  of  the  lever, 
which  is  favourable  to  their  action. 

In  the  erect  posture  of  the  body,  the  thigh  bones  transmit  di- 
rectly to  the  tibisB  the  weight  of  the  trunk.  They  fulfil  easily 
this  use,  from  the  strength  of  their  articulation  with  the  ossa  iliL 

Besides  the  uses  which  the  necks  of  the  thigh  bones  perform  in 
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the  various  motioiis  of  the  body,  they  are  likewise  useful  in  stand- 
ing. As  their  head  is  directed  inward  and  upward,  they  not 
omy  support  the  vertical  pressure  of  the  pelvis,  but  they  have  a 
tendenev  to  prevent  the  separation  of  the  t^sa  iUi^  thus  counter- 
acting  the  opposite  action  of  the  sacrum. 

The  thigh  oones  transmit  the  weight  of  the  body  to  the  tibias ; 
but,  fix>m  the  manner  that  the  pelvis  presses  upon  their  inferior 
extremities,  they  have  an  inclination  forward,  while  the  contrary 
is  the  case  at  their  superior  extremities.  In  order  to  preserve 
their  equilibrium  upon  the  tibias,  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
there  should  be  powerful  muscles  to  oppose  this  tendency.  The 
muscles  by  which 'this  is  effected  are  the  rectus  and  triceps  fe^ 
moriSf  the  action  of  which  is  favoure4  by  the  rotula  placed  oe- 
hind  their  tendon.  The  posterior  muscles  of  the  leg,  which  are 
attached  to  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  concur  also  in  preserving 
the  equilibrium. 

The  tibiae  transmit  the  weight  of  the  body  to  the  feet,  without 
any  assistance  from  the  fibulae.  But,  in  order  that  the  ffrst  of 
these  bones  may  fulfil,  conveniently,  this  office,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary that  the  muscles  should  oppose  the  disposition  which  exists 
at  their  superior  extremities  to  be  carried  forward.  The  gastroc- 
aemii  muscles  fulfil  this  office  in  part,  but  all  the  muscles  situated 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  leg  concur. 

The  feet  sustain  the  whole  weight  of  the  body,  for  which  their 
form  and  structure  render  them  admirably  suited.  The  sole  of 
the  foot  is  very  extensive,  by  which  the  firmness  of  the  erect  po- 
sition is  secured.  The  skin  and  epidermis  of  this  part  are  very 
thicL  Beneath  the  skin  is  a  lamina  of  fat,  of  considerable  thick- 
ness, at  those  places  where  the  foot  presses  upon  the  earth.  This 
fat  forms  an  elastic  cushion,  which  diminishes  the  effect  of  the 
pressure  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  whole  inferior 
surface  of  the  foot  does  not  touch  the  ground.  The  heel,  the  ex- 
ternal edge  of  the  foot,  the  part  which  corresponds  to  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  and  the  extremities  or  balls  of 
the  toes,  are  the  points  which  generally  press  upon  the  earth  and 
transmit  the  weight  of  the  body.  We  also  find  at  each  of  these 
points  fatty  masses  of  considerable  size,  which  are  evidently  in- 
tended to  prevent  inconveqience  from  too  great  pressure ;  that 
which  is  placed  immediately  beneath  the  head  of  tne  os  calcis  is 
very  remarkable ;  it  is  attached  by  its  superior  face  to  the  bone, 
but  is  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  fatty  substance  which  adheres 
to  the  heel.  .  The  other  fatty  masses,  or  cushions,  are  less  volu- 
minous, but  are  arranged  in  a  manner  completely  analogous. 

The  tibia  transmits  the  weight  of  the  body  to  the  astragalus, 
from  which  it  is  again  imparted  to  the  rest  of  the  bones  of  the 
foot ;  the  OS  calcis  receives  the  greatest  portion,  and  the  remain- 
der is  divided  between  the  other  points  of  the  foot  which  press 
upon  the  ground. 

The  foUowing  is  the  general  mode  by  which  this  is  effected. 
The  weight  that  the  astragalus  sustains  is  transmitted,  1st,  to  lbs 
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09  calcis ;  2d,  to  the  scaphoides.  The  os  calcis,  being  placed  irti^ 
mediately  beneath  the  astragalus,  receives  the  greater  part  of  its 
pressure,  which  it  transmits  partly  to  the  ground,  and  in  part  to 
the  OS  cuboides.  This  last  and  the  os  scaphoides,  through  the 
medium  of  the  cuneiform  bones,  press  in  their  turn  upon  the  metar 
tarsal  bones,  which  transmit  to  the  ground  nearly  all  the  pressure 
they  receive ;  the  surplus  is  propagated  to  the  toes.  This  mode 
of  transmission  supposes  the  foot  to  touch  the  ground  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  sole. 

As  the  pressure  of  the  tibia  is  felt  aver  all  the  internal  part  of 
the  foot,  it  has  a  tendency  to  press  it  outward ;  the  fibula  is  des- 
tined to  counteract  this  when  we  stand  in  an  erect  position. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  muscles  which  prevent  the  head 
from  falling  forward  arise  from  the  neck ;  that  those  which  fulfil 
the  same  office  to  the  vertebral  column  arise  from  the  pelvis; 
that  those  which  preserve  the  pelvis  in  equilibrio  are  attached  to 
the  bones  of  the  thighs  and  legs  j  that  those  which  prevent  the 
rotation  of  the  thigh  bones  backward  are  inserted  into  the  tibia? 
and,  lastly,  that  those  which  retain  the  bones  of  tlie  tibia  in  their 
vertical  position  have  their  fixed  point  in  the  feet.  It  is,  then,  in 
the  feet  that  all  the  efforts  required  in  standing  are  at  last  concen- 
trated ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  feet  should  present  a 
resistance  proportionate  to  the  efforts  which  they  are  destined  to 
support  But  the  feet  have  not  any  other  means  of  resistance 
than  what  arises  from  their  weight ;  all  the  rest  which  they  ex- 
hibit is  communicated  by  the  weight  of  the  body  which  they  sup- 
port, so  that  the  same  cause  which  tends  to  produce  a  prostration 
of  the  body  is  also  that  wliich  secures  to  it  firmness  in  the  erect 
position. 

The  space  between  the  feet,  as  well  as  the  surface  wliich  they 
cover,  forms  the  base  of  support  to  the  body.  The  state  of  equi- 
librium in  the  erect  posture  is  a  vertical  line  passing  through  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  falling  upon  some  point  included  within 
the  base  ol  support.  The  position  will  be  iirn\  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  this  base ;  in  this  respect,  the  size  of  the  feet  is  far 
from  being  an  indifferent  circumstance. 

We  know,  from  observation,  that  this  posture  of  the  body  is 
most  secure  when  the  two  feet  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  separated  by  a  space  equal  to  the  length  of  one  of  them.  If 
we  enlarge,  laterally,  the  base  of  support,  by  separating  the  feet, 
the  j)osture  becomes  more  secure  in  that  direction,  but  we  lose 
our  lirmness  anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  It  is  the  reverse  when 
we  })lace  one  foot  before  and  the  other  behind. 

The  more  the  base  of  support  is  diminished,  the  less  secure  is 
the  posture,  and  the  greater  the  muscular  power  required  to  pre- 
serve it.  This  happens  when  we  Qpdeavour  to  elevate  ourselves 
on  our  toes.  In  this  case  the  feet  only  touch  the  ground  in  the 
si)ace  comprehended  between  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bones  and  the  extremities  of  the  toes.  This  posture  is 
very  fatiguing,  and  cannot  long  be  endured.     Some  persons,  dao* 
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rs,  for  example,  can  elevate  themselves  upon  the  txtremitits 
llicir  lues,  a  thing  wliich  ia  extremely  diiEeuU.  Besides,  whal- 
er may  be  tho  part  of  the  ibot  which  touches  the  ground,  it  is 
ways  comprised  in  the  four  parts  which  we  have  fneutioned 
Uie  onunenccmeul  of  this  article,  and  we  cannot  mistake, 
erefore,  the  uses  of  the  fatty  masses  which  arc  found  there. 
The  position  will  also  become  very  ditBcull,  if  not  impossible. 
lieu  the  feel  rest  u|>on  a  very  narrow  plane — a  tight  rope,  for  es- 
»ple.  We  may  generally  remark,  that  whatever  contracts  the 
Lse  of  support,  proper titvnally  diminishes  the  firmness  of  the  pos- 
re  ;  this  any  one  may  snlisfy  himself  of  by  observing  those  in- 
vidtmls  who  have  accidentally  lost  their  toes  by  frost,  or  the 
ilerior  part  of  the  foot  by  a  partial  amputation ;  those  who  have 
0  leg  of  wood,  or  persons  walking  upon  stilts.  In  this  last 
_»e,  the  position  Is  rendered  still  more  ifficult  by  the  distance 
'the  centre  of  gravity  from  (he  base  of  support, 
The  position  upon  bolh  feet  may  be  varied  infinitely.  The 
link  may  be  inclined  before  or  behind,  or  laterally,  and  the  in- 
rior  extremities  he  bent  in  different  ways.  Those  who  under- 
tad  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  erect  posture  will  find  no  ditfi- 
ihy  in  explaioing  the  atliludcs  here  referred  to. 

Standing  upon  One  Fool. 
We  BoraetiraeB  stand  on  one  foot ;  this  attitude  Is  necessarily 
ktiguing.  It  requires  of  the  muscles  which  surround  the  hip 
'm  a  strong  and  continued  action,  by  which  the  equilibrium  of 
e  pelris  upon  one  thigh  is  preserved.  As  the  body,  and,  of  con- 
quence,  the  pelvis,  is  inclined  to  fall  to  that  side  on  which  the 
f  is  not  applied  to  the  ground,  there  ia  required  of  the  glutceiis 
iximus,  medius,  minimus,  tensor  vagins  femoris,  gemini.  pyr- 
tidalis,  obturatores,  and  the  quadratus  femoris,  such  a  contrac- 
in  as  will  support  the  trunk.  We  may  speak  here  of  the  use 
llie  neck  of  tne  thigh  bone,  and  of  the  projection  of  the  great 
}chaatcr.  It  is  evident  that  they  render  much  less  oblique  the 
lertion  of  the  muscles  which  have  been  before  spoken  of,  and 
lus  prevent  so  great  a  loss  of  power  as  would  otherwise  be  the 
ise. 

It  is  scarcely  nt'ccBsary  to  add.  that,  in  standing  upon  one  fool, 
B  base  of  support  is  only  represented  by  the  surface  of  the 
ound  covered  by  the  foot,  and  that  it  must,  therefore,  be  neces- 
rily  leas  secure  than  when  we  stand  upon  both  feet,  whatever 
ivbe  the  posture.  It  will  become  still  more  dilficult  and  tot- 
naz,  if,  instead  of  applying  the  whole  surface  of  the  fijot  to  tlie 
we  rest  upon  one  point  of  it.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
'  this  position  longer  than  for  a  few  moments. 

Ktuelin^. 

The  base  of  supporl  in  this  posture  appears  at  first  sight  to  ba 
iry  large ;  and,  as  the  centre  of  gravity  is  bnM^lt  n— r  UiQi 

jTUi,  one  might  suppose  that  it  wouRi  be  laon  0M|nMH|Mlft 
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standing  upon  both  feet.  But  the  size  of  the  base  which  sostaim 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  far  from  being  measured  by  the  whole 
surface  of  both  legs  which  touch  the  ground.  The  patella  is 
nearly  the  only  part  which  transmits  the  weight  of  the  body  to 
the  ground.  The  skin  also,  which  covers  this  part,  is  stron^y 
pressed,  and  not  being  covered  with  a  fatty  cushion,  as  we  see 
on  the  feet,  it  soon  becomes  injured  if  this  position  be  long  con- 
tinued. For  this  reason,  we  are  in  the  habit  of  placing  cushions 
under  the  knees  when  we  intend  to  kneel  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  by  which  we  transmit  the  weight  of  the  body  to 
the  ground  through  an  intermediate  substance  which  increases 
the  base  of  support,  and  thus  diminishes  the  efiect  of  pressure.  It 
b  for  a  similar  reason,  that  is,  to  increase  the  extent  of  the  press- 
ure caused  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  that  we  bend  the  thighs 
backward,  and  throw  Uie  weight  upon  the  legs  and  heels.  The 
situation  is  much  more  solid  and  less  fatiguing,  because  the  base 
of  support  is  much  enlarged,  and  .the  centre  of  gravity  nearer 
the  ground. 

Attitude  of  Sitting. 

We  may  sit  in  different  ways :  on  the  ground,  for  example, 
with  the  legs  extended,  on  a  low  seat,  the  feet  touching  the 

ground,  or  upon  an  elevated  teat,  in  which  the  feet  do  not  touch 
le  ground,  but  are  suspended,  and  tlie  back  supported  or  unsup- 
ported. 

In  all  the  positions  where  the  back  is  not  supported  nor  the 
feet  touching,  the  weight  of  the  body  is  transmitted  to  the  ground 
by  the  pelvis,  the  size  of  which  at  its  lower  part  is  greater  in 
man  than  in  any  other  animal.  The  base  of  support  by  the  trunk 
becomes  distinct  from  that  of  the  bones  of  the  inferior  extremi- 
ties ;  it  is  represented  by  tlie  extent  which  the  parts  occupy  on 
the  resisting  plane  which  sustains  them.  The  more  voluninous 
and  fat  they  are,  the  more  solid  will  be  the  attitude  of  mtting. 

Whun,  in  the  posture  of  sitting,  the  back  is  not  supported,  it  re- 
quires the  permanent  contraction  of  the  posterior  muscles  of  the 
triuik  to  prevent  our  falling  forward.  The  position  is  on  this  ac- 
count fatiguing,  as  we  observe  after  sitting  on  a  stool  for  some 
time,  but  which  is  not  the  case  when  the  back  is  supported,  as  in 
sitting  on  a  sofa.  Then  the  muscles  which  support  the  head  alone 
act,  and  are  the  only  ones  fatigued.  High  chairs  are  intended  to 
revent  this  inconvenience,  as  they  sustain  the  back  and  head, 
hatever  be  the  manner  of  sitting,  we  can  preserve  this  attitude 
for  a  long  time.  1st.  Because  it  requires  tlie  action  of  but  few 
muscles.  2d.  Because  the  base  of  support  is  large,  and  the  oeBp 
tre  of  gravity  near  the  earth.  Sd.  Because  the  nates,  in  coDSfr* 
quence  of  the  thickness  of  tlie  skin  and  tlie  quantity  of  fat,  can 
support  a  strong  and  long-continued  pressure  without  inconve- 
nience. 
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Oj  l/ie  Recumbent  Posture. 

This  is  the  only  position  of  ihe  body  which  does  not  require 

Lwiy  muscular  effort     This  is  the  nttilude  of  repose,  and  uf  those 

[iWhofie  muscular  powers  are  prostrated  by  disease     We  can  also 

pftndurc  this  attitude  for  a  long  time.     The  only  organ  affected  by 

4lii3  position  is  the  skin,  which  corresponds  to  the  baso  of  support. 

The  presaure  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  though  very  much  divi- 

tied,  soon  causes  a  sensi;  of  uueasiiiess,  and  afterward  of  pain ; 

uid  il"  the  posiiiou  remains  long  the  same,  as  wc  find  in  some  dis- 

leases,  the  skin  becomes  ulcerated,  and  sometimes  gangrenous,  par- 

'  ticulai'ly  at  those  points  which  have  the  greatest  pressure,  as  the 

posterior  surface  of  Ihe  pelvis,  Ihe  great  trochanters,  &c.     It  is 

to  avoid  this  inconvenience  that  we  endeavour  to  procure  beds 

which  are  soft,  and  the  elasticity  of  which  permits  a  more  equal 

k-divisiou  of  ihe  pressure  upon  ail  those  points  of  the  skin  which 

torrespond  to  the  base  of  support. 

OF  MOTIONS. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  motions :  the  end  of  the  first  is  to  change 

the  relative  situation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body  ;  that  of 

the  second,  to  change  the  situation  of  (he  whole  body  upon  the 

■<surface  of  the  earth.     The  one  is  colled  partial,  and  the  other  lo- 


Of  Partial  Motions. 

The  greater  number  of  partial  motions  make  an  inherent  part 

of  the  ddferent  functions.     Many  have  already  been  described, 

and  the  others  will  be  in  their  turn.     We  shall  only  treat  here  of 

'  those  which  may  be  insulated  in  the  history  of  the  fimctioaa. 

|'<3Ve  shall  successively  treat  of  those  of  the  face,  head,  trunk,  and 

lupcrior  and  inferior  extremities. 

Partial  Motions  of  the  Face. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  these  motions  have  two  distinct  ends. 
The  lirst  is  to  concur  iu  the  sensation  of  seeing,  smelling,  and 
tasting ;  also,  the  receiving  of  aliments,  mastication,  deglutition, 
voice,  and  speech.  The  second  indicates  the  operations  of  the 
intellect  and  the  passions. 

Movements  of  the  Eyelids, 
f  The  movements  of  the  eyelids  may  be  referred  to  wi-nking,  that 
_t,  Oie  motion  by  which  their  edges  apOToach,  toudi,  or  are  brought 
^fc  contact  with  more  or  less  force.  The  muscles  which  execute 
Ibeee  luovemcDts  are  tlie  orbicularis  and  the  elevator  paipcbro;. 
The  aerves  distributed  to  the  orbicularis  are  llie  facial  and  a  part 
I  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair.  The  nerves  of  the  elevator  pal- 
Kbnu  is  a  branch  of  the  third  pair.  Sir  Cfaarlos  Bell  has  shown 
•y  experiment,  that  the  section  uf  tlic  lacial  d**  ''■ 

'ividuaJ  uf  the  power  of  cloaing  ihe  eyctida. 
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exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  animal  docs  not  wink,  either  spontane- 
ously, or  when  a  foreign  body  touches  the  conjunctiva.  I  have 
often  repeated  this  experiment ;  it  is  exact. 

I  have  found,  in  my  researches  on  the  fifth  pair,  that  the  divis- 
ion of  the  trunk  of  this  nerve  made  in  the  cranium  arrests  also 
the  movement  of  winking ;  but  the  muscles  of  the  eyelids  are  not 
paralyzed  ;  for  if  the  light  of  the  sun  be  suddenly  thrown  upon  the 
eye,  winking  takes  place.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  periodi- 
cal occurrence  of  winking  is  connected  with  the  sensibility  of  the 
conjunctiva,  and  that  the  destruction  of  this  property  leads  to  the 
cessation  of  this  function.  This  movement,  then,  appears  to  be 
produced  by  a  very  complicated  action  of  the  nerAous  system. 
We  see,  indeed,  that  weariness,  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva,  men- 
aced violence,  &c.,  cause  us  to  wink ;  or  if,  by  an  effort,  we  keep 
the  eye  open  for  some  time,  it  causes  a  disagreeable  sensation  of 
the  conjunctiva. 

We  may  also  conclude,  from  my  experiments,  that  the  fifth  pair 
exerts  over  the  seventh  an  influence  analogous  to  that  which  it 
exercises  over  the  special  nerves  of  the  senses. 

Motions  of  the  Eye. 

There  is  no  organ  that  presents  so  complicated  a  motive  appa- 
ratus as  the  eye,  as  respects  the  number  of  its  muscles,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  nerves  that  concur  in  it.  We  see  in  the  orbit  the 
four  recti  and  the  two  oblique  muscles  of  the  eye ;  the  third,  fourth, 
and  sixth  nerves  are  almost  exclusively  destined  to  the  muscles, 
and,  consequently,  to  the  motion  of  the  globe  of  the  eye. 

Before  inquiring  into  the  mechanism  of  the  motions  of  the  eye, 
and  what  are  their  agents,  it  will  be  first  proper  to  ascertain  what 
are  the  movements  of  this  organ. 

It  was  remarked  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  that  if  we  open  the  eye- 
lids of  a  person  while  asleep,  we  find  that  the  cornea  and  pupil 
are  directed  upward,  and  placed  under  the  upper  eyelid.  The 
same  thing  occurs  in  a  person  who  is  very  weak,  and  nearly 
unconscious ;  the  eyes  are  not  directed  upon  any  particular  ob- 
ject, but  the  globe  is  turned  upward.  The  same  phenomenon 
occurs  at  the  approach  of  death,  the  tunica  albuginea  alone  ap- 
pearing in  the  opening  of  the  lids.  This  has  long  been  known 
among  physicians  as  a  fatal  prognostic  symptom. 

The  attachments  of  the  recti  muscles  of  the  eye  obviously  in- 
dicate their  uses,  and  what  anatomy  announces  has  been  directly 
confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Sir  C.  Bell.  This  physiologist, 
desiring  to  satisfy  himself  whether  the  oblique  muscles  only  im- 
parted to  the  eye  lateral  motions,  attached  to  the  tendon  of  the 
superior  oblique  a  small  thread,  at  the  extremity  of  which  was 
hung  a  ring  of  glass,  the  weight  of  which  drew  the  tendon  firom 
the  orbit.  On  touching  the  eye  with  a  feather,  I  have  often  seen, 
says  he,  the  glass  ring  drawn  up  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscle 
with  such  force  that  it  escaped  from  my  fingers.  The  same 
author  cut  across  the  tendon  of  the  superior  oblique  in  an  ape. 
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[The  animal  at  first  experienced  some  inconvenience,  but  after- 
tJKEird  the  eye  recovered  its  natural  expn-asion,  as  if  il  had  not 
ibeon  subjected  to  any  operalioa.  The  section  of  the  inferior 
tobliquo  in  another  ape  was  followed  by  similar  results.  Having, 
tin  anollier  case,  cut  the  superior  obliquo  muscles  in  nn  ape,  he 
^itated  his  hand  before  <he  eyes  of  the  animal.  The  right  eye 
tdtrectcd  itself  very  much  upward  and  inward,  while  the  left  pre- 
tnted  the  same  movemoni,  but  in  a  less  marked  degree.  But 
hen  tile  right  eye  had  taken  this  position.  It  was  depressed  with 
dilliculty.  The  general  coiictusioa  from  these  experiments  is, 
(that  the  division  of  the  oblique  muscles  does  not  prevent  (he 
niovements  of  tlie  eye  as  regards  vision,  and  that  the  principal 
use  of  these  muscles  is  to  preside  over  the  movcmenta  by  which 
*be  eye  protects  itself  from  the  action  of  foreign  bodies,  and 
,which  are  regarded  by  Sir  C.  Bell  as  involuntary. 

But.  notwithstanding  the  interest  exciled  by  these  researches, 

ilill  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  thai  wc  perfectly  comprehend  , 
^  mechanism  of  the  motions  of  the  eye.     I  have  obsei-ved  vari- 
ous fads  which  indicate  the  necessity  of  new  experimenls. 
.    If  we  wound  the  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum,  or  make  a  com- 
alele  acction  of  it  in  the  rabbit,  the  eyes  assume  a  veiy  remarkable 

ixed  position.  The  eye  of  the  wounded  side  is  carried  dowu- 
nrard  and  forward ;  that  of  the  opposite  side  is  fixed  upward 
•Hid  backward,  consequently  in  a  directly  opposite  position  to  that 
«f  the  other  eye.  The  same  result  arises  from  the  section  of  the 
medullary  part  of  the  cerebellum,  or  the  pons  varolii,  or  the  lat- 
eral part  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  first  time  lliat  I  observed  this  phenomenon,  I  believed  that 
il  depended  on  some  lesion  that  I  had  caused  unintentionally  of 
Ihe  fourth  pair  of  nerves,  the  origin  of  which  is  so  near  to  the 
eerehcllum.  But  I  soon  satisfied  myself  that  tliis  was  not  the 
cue,  my  dissections  ailer  death  leaving  no  doubt  on  this  point. 
Jut,  to  show  this  more  clearly,  I  divided,  in  many  living  animals, 

he  fourth  pair,  on  one  side  and  on  both.  It  was  not  without  sur- 
prise that  I  found  that  this  operation  caused  no  modification  iu 
the  position  of  the  eyes.     I  am  still  engaged  in  experimenting 

rn  the  other  nerves  of  the  orbit ;  but  this  result  is  sufficient  to 
w  that  the  brain  influences  the  position  and  movements  of  the 
eyes  in  a  manner  as  yet  quite  inexplicable. 
,  Independently  of  those  motions  of  the  face  which  concur  in 
Tisioa,  smelling,  tasting,  voice,  and  speech,  of  which  wc  hare  al- 
xeady  spoken,  and  of  those  which  serve  to  receive  the  food  for 
'Biastication  and  deglutition,  &c.,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  their 
proper  place,  the  muscles  of  the  face  cause  iu  this  part  motions 
vhich  serve  to  express  cAlain  intellectual  acts,  dinerent  di<po- 
attions  of  the  mind,  and  instinctive  desires  and  passions.  Pleas* 
and  pain,  joy  and  sadness,  desire  and  fear,  anger,  hatred, 
,  dtc.,  have  each  an  expression  in  tlie  face  which  character- 
tbem.  The  painful  and  gloomy  afrectioBs,  nod  viol<!nt  d«- 
are  generally  accompanied  with  a  contraction  of  the  c<)un- 
Go 
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tenance.  The  eyebrows  are  contracted  into  a  frown,  and  the 
angles  of  the  mouth  drawn  backward  and  downward ;  on  the 
contrary,  during  the  existence  of  the  mild  and  amiable  affections, 
^ayety,  agreeable  sensati<xis,  and  satisfied  desires,  the  form  of 
ue  face  is  expanded,  the  eyebrows  elevated,  the  eyelids  separa- 
ted, and  the  angles  of  the  mouth  dra\wi  upward  and  backward, 
which  produces  smiling.  It  is  found  that  persons  in  whom  the 
different  expressions  are  the  most  strongly  marked,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  expressed,  whose  physiognomy  is  the  most  remarka- 
ble, are  usually  distinguished  for  the  vivacity  of  their  character. 

It  is  generally  the  reverse  with  persons  whose  countenances 
are  without  expression.  When  anv  particular  disposition  of  the 
mind  or  passion  is  long  indulged  in,  the  muscles  which  are 
habitually  contracted  to  express  it  acquire  a  manifest  superiority 
in  volume  over  the  other  muscles  of  the  face.  The  physiognomy, 
therefore,  preserves  the  expression  of  the  passion,  even  when  it  is 
not  perceived,  or  a  long  time  after  it  has  ceased,  and  is  generally 
a  correct  index  of  the  character  and  habitual  passions  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  confirmed  by 
many  well-established  pathological  facts,  it  is  proved  that  the  fil^ 
cial  nerve  presides  over  the  different  movements  of  expression. 
If  this  nerve  be  cut  or  altered  by  disease,  all  expression  on  that 
side  of  the  face  will  be  lost,  even  although  the  sensibility  remain 
perfect.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  last  phenomenon  de- 
pends upon  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair. 

The  colour  of  the  skin  of  the  face  is  also  a  powerful  means  of 
expressing  the  intelligence  and  passions.  We  shall  treat  of  this 
subject  under  the  article  capillary  circulation. 

Motions  of  the  Head  upon  the  Vertebral  Column. 

The  head  may  be  inclined  anteriorly,  posteriorly,  or  laterally ; 
it  may  also  execute  a  rotary  motion,  either  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left  The  motions  by  which  the  head  is  inclined  forward  or 
backward,  or  sideways,  if  thev  are  not  extensive,  take  place  in 
the  articulation  of  the  head  with  the  first  cervical  vertebra ;  but 
if  the  extent  of  motion  is  considerable,  all  the  vertebra)  of  the 
neck  take  a  part  in  it.  The  rotary  motions  are  essentially  ex- 
ecuted in  the  articulation  of  the  atlas  with  the  dentatus,  which  is 
evidently  intended  for  this  purpose.  These  different  movements, 
which  are  frequently  combined  together,  are  performed  by  the 
successive  or  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  muscles,  which  ex- 
tend from  the  chest  and  neck  towards  the  head. 

It  is  easy  to  see  tliat  the  movements  of  the  head  favour  vision, 
hearing,  and  smellmg ;  they  are  also  fiscful  in  the  production  of 
the  different  tones  of  the.  voice,  by  permitting  the  elongation  or, 
shortening  of  the  trachea,  the  vocal  tube,  &c.  These  movements* 
serve  also  as  a  means  of  expressing  some  of  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  as  approbation,  consent,  remsal,  &c.,  which  are  indicatad 
by  certain  motions  of  the  head  upon  the  neck.    Some  passioiii 
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also  iuduce  certain  inovemeDts  or  paiticular  utlitudcs  of  the 
head. 

Movements  of  the  Trunk. 

We  sliull  only  speak  in  this  article  of  particular  tnovcnients  of 
the  vertebral  column ;  those  wliich  are  peculiar  to  tlie  thorax,  the 
tbdomen,  and  the  pelvis,  will  be  exposed  hereafter. 

Flexion,  exteiision,  lateral  inclination,  circumduction,  and  rota- 
tion are  tlie  motions  executed  by  the  vertebral  column  as  a 
vhole  i  lliese  are  also  executed  by  each  region,  and  even  by  each 
.particular  vertebra.  These  dilTerent  motions  lake  {dace  in  the 
intervertebral  libro-cartilages  ;  they  are,  likewise,  more  easy  and 
more  extensive,  as  these  hbro-cartilages  are  thicker  and  larger. 
For  this  reason,  the  motions  of  the  cervicaj  and  lumbar  portions 
jtf  the  vertebral  column  are  evidently  more  Iree  and  more  con- 
-<iderable  than  those  of  the  dorsal  portion.  Jt  is  well  known  that 
ibe  cervical  fibro-cartilages,  and  especially  the  lumbar,  are  pro- 
portionally thicker  than  ttie  dorsal. 

Id  the  motions  of  ticxion,  either  anteriorly,  posteriorly,  or  lat- 
•erally,  the  fibro-cartiiages  are  pressed  down  in  tlie  direction 
iDwards  which  the  flexion  is  made ;  of  course,  then,  that  part 
'Which  is  thickest  will  be  pressed  down  the  most ;  this  is  one  of 
Abe  reasons  why  flexion  anteriorly  is  much  more  extensive  in  the 
vertebral  column  than  in  any  olhi^r  direction. 

la  rolaiiun,  alt  the  inlervertebrai  bodies  must  undergo  a  length- 
eumg  of  the  plates  wliich  compose  them.  The  centre  of  the 
bodies  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  is  soft,  and  almost  fluid ; 
tlie  circumference  only  oflt:rs  a  considerable  resistance  to  tliose 
motions  in  which  the  vertebra;  are  made  to  approach  each  other, 
but  this  circumference  yields  sufficiently  to  Jbrm  a  sort  of  pad 
betwcL-D  tlie  two  bones.  Tlie  disposition  of  the  articulating  fa- 
•tettea  of  the  vertebrffi  is  one  of  tlio  circumstances  which  nave 
iinost  inlluencc  upon  the  extent  and  mode  of  Uie  reciprocal  mo- 
tions of  the  vcrtebrs. 

When  we  consider  the  motions  of  the  vertebral  colunm  as  a 
whole,  it  represents  a  lever  of  the  tliird  kind,  the  fulcrum  of  wliich 
in  in  the  articulation  of  tlie  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  with  iJie  sacrum ; 
4lie  power  is  in  the  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  vertebrffi, 
ind  the  resistance  in  the  weight  of  the  head,  the  soft  parts  of  the 
leck,  chest,  and  part  of  the  abdomen.  Each  vertebra,  on  the 
:r  hand,  taken  separately,  represents  a  lever  of  tlie  first  kind, 
le  fulcrum  of  which  is  in  the  middle,  upon  tlic  vertebra  placed 
ictly  underneath;  the  power  is  posterior,  and  t)>e  resistance 
iterior.  or  the  one  to  the  right  hand,  the  other  to  the  left,  towards 

fj  extremities  of  the  transverse  processes. 

The  motion*  of  the  vertebral  column  are  frequently  accouipa- 

id  with  Uiose  of  tlie  pelvis  upon  the  thigh  bones ;  they  then  ap- 
to  have  an  extent  of  mouon  iar  gi-cat<;r  tlian  thay  «ctuaUy 
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ing  those  of  the  superior  and  inferior  extremities,  and  of  render- 
ing less  fatiguing  the  different  attitudes  which  the  body  assumes 
as  a  whole. 

Motions  of  the  Superior  Extremities. 

The  superior  extremities  being  the  principal  agents  by  which 
we  efiect,  directly  or  indirectly,  those  changes  in  surrounding 
bodies  that  we  desire,  therefore  require  extreme  mobility  to  be 
united  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  solidity.  We  find  in  these 
members  many  long  bones,  several  of  which  are  of  considerable 
length,  and  slender ;  the  short  bones  are  small,  and  both  of  them 
are  light ;  the  articulating  surfaces  are  of  small  dimensions  ;  the 
muscles  are  numerous,  and  their  fibres  very  long.  The  bones 
almost  always  represent  levers  of  the  third  kind,  which  are  fa- 
vourable, as  has  oeen  before  remarked,  to  extent  and  rapidity  of 
motion.  When  we  consider  the  motions  of  the  superior  extrem- 
ities as  a  whole,  in  relation  to  the  trunk,  or  those  of  the  diiTerent 
parts  as  they  respect  each  other,  we  readily  perceive  that  they 
unite,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  great  extent,  rapidity,  and  van- 
ety  of  motion.  The  solidity  of  these  members  is  not  less  worthy 
of  remark.  In  numerous  situations,  they  have  to  support  consid- 
erable efibrts,  as  when  we  support  ourselves  upon  a  cane,  or 
when  we  fall  forward,  and  the  hands  receive  the  whole  shock  oi 
the  fall,  &c. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  this  won- 
derful piece  of  mechanism.  We  refer  the  reader,  on  tliis  point, 
to  **  L' Anatomic  Descriptive"  of  Bichat,  whose  genius  exerted  it- 
self with  great  success  in  explaining  the  mechanism  of  animals. 

The  superior  extremities  are  essentially  useful  in  exercising  the 
sense  of  touch,  of  which  the  hand  is  the  principal  organ.  They 
assist  us  also  in  exercising  the  other  senses ;  they  aid  us  in  bring- 
ing objects  near,  or  in  carrying  them  to  a  distance,  or  in  placing 
them  under  circumstances  favourable  to  the  action  of  the  senses. 
Their  motions  concur  powerfully  in  expressing  certain  intellect- 
ual and  instinctive  acts.  The  gestures  form  a  true  language, 
which  is  susceptible  of  acquiring  great  perfection,  and  which 
may  become  of  the  greatest  utility,  as  happens  in  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  In  these  cases,  the  gestures  not  only  paint  the  sentimentSr 
wants,  and  passions,  but  they  also  express  the  slightest  shades  in 
the  faculty  of  thought. 

The  superior  extremities  are  often  useful  in  the  diflferent  atti- 
tudes of  the  body.  In  some  cases,  they  transmit  to  the  earth  a 
part  of  its  weight,  enlarging,  of  course,  the  base  of  support  This 
is  done  when  we  rest  upon  a  cane,  or  when,  being  upon  our  knees, 
we  place  the  hands  upon  the  ground  ;  or  when,  in  sitting  upon  a 
horizontal  plane,  we  lean  upon  one  or  both  of  our  elbows,  &a 
They  also  increase  the  security  of  the  posture  of  standing  erecti 
when  we  carry  them  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the 
body  is  inclined  to  fall  by  its  own  weight.  We  see  every  hour 
that  they  are  useful  in  different  modes  of  progression. 
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Movements  of  the  Inferior  Extremities. 

Although  there  is  a  manifest  analogy  between  the  structure  of 
the  superior  and  inferior  extremities,  it  is,  nevertheless,  evident 
in  the  last,  that  nature  has  attended  much  more  to  their  solidity 
and  extent  of  motion  than  to  their  rapidity  and  variety.  This 
was  necessary,  for  it  is  rare  that  these  members  move  without  sup- 
porting the  weight  of  the  body  ;  they  are  the  principal  agents  in 
locomotion. 

When  we  impress  certain  modifications  upon  foreign  bodies  by 
the  inferior  extremities,  they  move  independently  of  the  trunk. 
Thus,  when  we  change  the  form  of  a  body,  by  pressing  upon  it 
with  the  foot,  or  when  we  displace  it  with  a  blow  of  this  part,  or 
when  we  exercise  the  sense  of  touch  with  the  foot,  to  judge,  for 
example,  of  the  resistance  of  the  ground  on  which  we  intend  to 
walk,  &c.,  it  is  plain  that  these  different  motions  do  not  drag  the 
trunk  after  them. 

We  shall  not  describe  here  particularly  the  difiercnt  general 
or  partial  motions  which  the  members  can  effect ;  we  shall  only 
speak  briefly  of  the  different  modes  of  locomotion,  that  is,  of 
those  motions  bv  which  the  body  is  transported  firom  one  place 
to  another,  which  are,  walking,  running,  leaping,  and  swim- 
ming. 

Locomotion. — Cf  Walking. 

The  action  of  walking  is  not  always  executed  in  the  same  maxi- 
ner.  We  may  walk  forward,  or  backward,  or  sideways,  or  in  any 
intermediate  direction ;  we  may  walk  upon  an  ascending  or  de- 
scending plane,  and  upon  a  solid  or  movable  body ;  walking  dif» 
fers  according  to  the  extent  and  quickness  of  the  steps,  &c.  what- 
ever may  bo  the  mode  of  walking,  it  is  necessarily  composed  of  a 
succession  of  steps ;  so  that  the  description  of  walking  only  relates 
to  the  manner  in  which  a  series  of  steps  are  taken.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the  art  of 
stepping,  with  its  various  modifications,  is  performed. 

Suppose  a  man,  then,  standing  in  an  erect  position,  with  both  feet 
at  the  side  of  each  other,  and  about  to  walk  on  a  horizontal  plane, 
at  a  common  pace  both  in  extent  and  quickness.  It  wilt  be  ne- 
cessary to  bend  oae  of  the  thighs  upon  the  pelvis,  in  order  to  raise 
the  f5ot  from  the  ground,  by  a  general  snortening  of  the  limb* 
The  flexion  of  the  thigh  ^throws  forward  the  whole  limb:  the  foot 
is  then  applied  to  the  ground ;  the  heel  touches  first,  and  afterward 
the  whole  inferior  sunace  of  the  foot.  When  this  mottcm  is  effect- 
ed, the  pelvis  rolls  forward  upon  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone,  which 
is  immovable.  This  rotation  of  the  pelvis  upon  the  head  of  the 
femur  has  for  its  object,  1st,  to  carry  forward  the  whole  of  tlw 
member  which  was  raised  from  the  ground;  2d*  alsa  to  ^'""[''X 
forward  the  side  of  the  body  corresponding  to  the  limb  wbi^'h  is 
moved,  while  the  side  corresponding  to  the  unmoved  limb  r«ir»n"is 
behind.     These  two  effects  are  hardly  perceptible  when  tho  »»U«|is 
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are  very  short ;  they  are  remarkable  in  a  common  walk,  but  are 
much  more  so  when  we  take  long  steps.  Thus  far  there  has  been 
no  progression,  the  base  of  support  is  only  modified ;  in  order  that 
the  step  may  be  completed,  it  is  necessary  that  the  member  re- 
maining behmd  should  be  moved  up,  either  in  the  same  line  or  be- 
yond that  which  was  first  moved.  For  this  purpose,  the  foot  which 
IS  behind  is  detached  from  the  ground,  successively  from  the  heel 
towards  the  toe,  by  a  rotary  motion,  of  which  the  centre  is  in  the 
articulation  of  the  bones  of  the  metatarsus  with  the  phalanges  of  the 
toes,  so  that  at  the  end  of  this  motion  the  foot  no  longer  touches 
the  ground  at  its  posterior  extremity.  From  this  movement  of  the 
foot  there  is  an  elongation  of  the  limb,  the  eficct  of  which  is  to  car* 
ry  the  corresponding  side  of  the  trunk  forward,  and  to  determine 
the  rotation  of  the  pelvis  upon  the  head  of  the  femur  of  the  limb 
first  moved.  This  motion  oein^  executed,  the  limb  becomes  flex- 
ed, the  kece  is  thrown  forward,  and  the  foot  detached  from  the 
ground ;  afterward  the  whole  limb  describes  the  same  motions 
which  had  been  before  executed  by  the  limb  of  the  opposite  side. 

By  this  succession  of  motions  of  the  inferior  extremities,  and 
of  the  trunk,  walking  is  executed,  during  which  we  see  that  the 
heads  of  the  thigh  toucs  are  by  turns  fixed  points,  on  which  the 
pelvis  turns  as  on  a  pivot,  describing  arcs  of  circles  proportioned 
to  the  extent  of  the  steps. 

In  order  that  we  may  walk  in  a  right  line,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  arcs  of  circles  described  by  the  pelvis,  and  the  extension  of  the 
lower  limbs,  when  they  arc  carried  forward,  should  be  equal ;  with- 
out this  we  shall  deviate  from  a  right  line,  and  the  body  will  be  di- 
rected towards  the  side  opposite  to  the  limb  the  motions  of  which 
are  the  most  extensive.  As  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  two  limbs 
execute  successively  exactly  the  same  extent  of  motion,  there  is  al- 
ways a  tendency  to  deviate  from  a  straight  line,  which  would  con- 
st'iiitly  occur  if  this  deviation  was  not  corrected  by  the  sight.  Any 
jxirson  may  easily  convince  himself  of  this  by  walking  some  dis- 
ianrr,  with  the  eyes  closed. 

Havin;,^  exposed  the  mechanism  of  walking  forward,  it  will  be 
no  very  difficult  task  to  explain  walking  backward  or  sideways. 

In  walking  backward,  one  of  the  thighs  is  bent  upon  the  pel- 
vis, at  the  satruj  time  the  leg  is  bent  upon  the  thigh,  the  extenskm 
of  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis  succeeds,  and  the  whole  of  the  liml^is 
carried  backward.  After  the  leg  is  extended  upon  the  thigfi,  the 
anterior  part  of  the  foot  touches  the  groijpcl,  and  immediately  tt 
terward  th<5  whol»^  of  its  inferior  surface.  At  the  moment  that  the 
f<K)t  directed  backward  is  aj)pli(»d  to  the  ground,  that  which  re- 
mains JHjfon;  is  rirised  upon  its  tf>c.  and  the  corresponding  member 
elongated  ;  the  pc^lvis  is  thrown  backward,  making  a  rotation  upoA 
the  head  of  tin;  thigh  bone,  which  is  directed  backward.  The 
limb  which  is  befortj  is  ent:n»ly  raised  from  the  ground,  and  car- 
ried backward,  in  order  to  furnish  a  fixed  point  for  a  new  rotation  of 
the  jKflvis,  which  will  be  executed  in  its  turn  by  the  opposite  mem* 
her. 
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When  we  wish  to  execute  a  lateral  niotiou,  we  bend  slightly 
one  of  the  thighs  upon  the  pelvis,  in  orrlcr  to  raiso  the  fool  from 
the  ground  ;  men  Ihrow  the  extrernitv  into  a  state  of  abduction, 
and  apply  tlie  fool  to  the  ground,  anci  immediately  afterward  we 
draw  up  the  other  limb  towards  the  one  which  has  been  displaced, 
and  80  on. 

When  we  walk  upon  an  ascending  plane,  we  know  that  it  pro- 
duces great  fatigue.  In  this  mode  of  progression,  the  flexion  of  the 
iimb  carried  first  forward  must  bo  considerable,  and  the  extrem- 
ity remiiining  behind  must  rot  only  execute  the  motion  of  rota- 
tion upon  the  pelvis,  but  It  is  necessary  that  it  should  raise  the 
whole  weight*  of  the  body,  in  order  to  transport  it  to  the  member 
which  is  before.  The  anterior  muscles  of  the  thigh  carried  fbr- 
word  are  the  principal  agents  in  the  transportation  of  heavy  bod- 
ies; these  muscles  are  also  very  much  fatigued  in  the  action  ot 
passing  up  n  ladder,  or  any  other  ascending  plane. 

For  opposite  reasons,  walking  unon  a  descending  plane  is  more 
fiktiguing  tlian  upon  a  horizontal  plane.  Here  the  posterior  mus- 
cles of  the  trunk  must  act  with  force,  to  prevent  the  body  from  fall- 
ing forward. 

All  the  modes  of  progression  which  we  execute  rapidly  require 
easy  movements  in  all  the  articulations  of  the  infeiior  extremities, 
and  an  equal  action  of  every  part  of  the  limbs ;  the  least  impcrfee- 
tion  in  the  articulating  surfaces,  or  their  mode  of  gliding  upon 
each  other,  the  least  difference  in  the  length  or  form  of  the  ex. 
trcmities,  or  the  contractile  force  of  the  muscles,  unavoidably 
cause  sensible  alterations  in  the  progression,  and  render  it  more  or 
less  difficult 

Of  Letting. 

If  wc  examine  with  attention  the  action  that  we  are  now  about 
to  investigate,  we  shall  perceive  that,  during  this  motion,  iJie  body 
becomes  a  projectile,  and  that  it  ia  governed  by  all  the  laws  pecu- 
liar to  them. 

A  leap  may  take  place  either  perpendicularly,  anteriorly,  poste- 
riorly, or  lalernily,  Slc.  We  must  in  all  these  cases  consider  all 
the  circumstances  which  accompany  it.  Every  kind  of  leaping 
must  necessarily  bo  preceded  by  a  flexion  of  one  or  more  of 
the  articulations  of  the  tnink  and  inferior  extremities  ;  the  sudden 
extension  of  these  flexed  articulations  is  the  particular  cause  of 
Ihc  leap. 

Sup})Ose  the  leap  to  be  made  vertically,  which  Js  the  most  com- 
tnOD ;  the  head  is  bent  upon  the  neck,  the  vertebral  column  is  curv- 
ed Ulteriorly,  the  pelvis  is  bent  upon  the  thigh,  the  thigh  upon  the 
leg.  and  this  again  upon  the  foot,  and  the  heel  eitlier  toucnes  the 
aromd  lightly,  or  not  at  all.  This  state  of  general  flexion  is  sud- 
oenly  nicceecled  by  a  universul  extension  of  the  flexed  ariicula« 
lions ;  the  different  ]>arts  of  the  body  are  rapidly  elevated  with  a 
Swce  which  surpasses  its  weight,  m  a  variable  degree, 
head  and  chert  arc  direcled  superiorly  by  the  extension  a| 
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traction  of  the  vertebral  column ;  the  trunk,  as  a  whole,  is  affected 
in  the  same  way  by  the  extension  of  the  pelvis  upon  the  thigh 
bones ;  the  thighs  being  raised  suddenly,  act  upon  the  pelvis,  and 
the  legs,  in  their  turn,  act  upon  the  thighs.  From  all  these  uni- 
ted efforts,  there  results  a  projectile  power,  by  which  the  body  is 
raised  from  the  ground,  and  the  elevation  will  be  in  the  propor- 
tion of  the  superiority  of  the  power  to  the  weight ;  after  which  it 
falls  to  the  ground,  presenting  the  same  phenomena  as  all  other 
bodies  which  are  operated  upon  by  the  attraction  of  gravitation. 

In  the  general  retraction  by  which  the  leap  is  produced,  the 
muscular  contraction  does  not  take  place  equally  in  every  part. 
It  is  plain  that  it  must  be  the  greatest  where  the 'weight  to  be 
raised  is  the  most  considerable.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  mus- 
cles which  extend  the  leg  upon  the  foot  are  those  which  act  with 
the  most  enrrgy,  inasmuch  as  they  raise  the  whole  •weight  of  the 
body,  and  give  to  it  an  impulse  which  surpasses  its  resistance. 
These  muscles  are  admirably  arranged  for  this  purpose.  They 
are  extremely  powerful,  and  are  inserted  perpendicularly  to' the 
lever  which  they  are  to  move,  the  os-calcis,  and  act  by  the  arm 
of  a  lever  which  has  considerable  length. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  vertical  leap  does  not  result  from 
any  direct  impulse,  but  it  is  a  mean  between  opposite  impulses, 
which  the  trunk  and  inferior  extremities  impart  at  the  instant  of 
the  leap.  Inde^,  the  retraction  of  the  head,  the  vertebral  column, 
and  the  pelvis,  nas  rather  a  tendency  to  throw  the  trunk  poste- 
riorly than  superiorly ;  the  rotation  of  the  thigh  bones  upon  the 
tibiae,  on  the  contrary,  carries  the  trunk  rather  anteriorly  than  su- 
periorly ;  the  motion  of  the  leg,  again,  has  a  tendency  to  throw  the 
trunk  superiorly  and  posteriorly.  When  the  result  of  the  exer- 
tion is  a  vertical  leap,  the  forces  which  carry  the  body  forward 
and  backward  destroy  each  other,  and  those  which  throw  the 
body  upward  alone  take  effect. 

When  the  leap  takes  place  anteriorly,  the  rotation  of  the  tliigh 
predominates  over  the  impulses  posteriorly ;  when  the  leap  is 
made  backward,  it  is  the  motion  of  extension  in  the  vertebral 
column,  and  of  the  tibia  upon  the  foot,  which  jiroduce  the  effect 

The  length  of  the  bones  of  the  inferior  extremities  is  advanta- 
geous for  extending  the  leap.  We  pass  over  the  greatest  possi- 
ble distance  in  leaping  forward  :  this  is  attributable  to  the  length 
of  the  thigh  bone.  Sometimes  we  precede  the  leap  by  running 
a  short  distance  forward  ;  the  impulse  which  the  body  thus  ac- 
quires is  added  to  that  which  it  receives  at  the  moment  of  the 
leap,  by  which  its  extent  is  increased. 

The  arms  are  not  entirely  useless  in  leaping.  They  are  brought 
towards  the  body  at  the  moment  when  the  flexion  of  the  different 
articulations  is  made,  preparatory  to  the  act  of  leaping.  They 
are  thrown  out,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  moment  when  the  body 
leaves  the  ground.  The  resistance  which  they  present  to  the 
muscles  which  elevate  them  enables  the  muscles  to  exert  some 
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force  in  tlirowing  ihe  trunk  upwarti,  and  thus  to  concur  in  the 
act  of  leaping. 

The  arms  lulfil  this  purpose  more  effectually  when  they  present 
a  firm  resistance  to  the  contraction  of  (he  muscles  which  elevate 
them.  The  aocientx  having  made  this  remark,  carried  in  each 
hand  weights,  called  lialCeres,  when  they  wished  to  exert  them- 
selves iu  leaping;  by  properly  adjusting  the  anna,  we  can  favour 
a  borizoDtal  leap,  thus  giving  to  the  superior  part  of  tiie  body  an 
impulse  backward  or  forward. 

We  are  capable  of  leaping  with  one  foot,  or,  as  we  commonly 
express  ill  hopping.  But  this  mode  of  leaping  must  be  necessari- 
ly less  extensive  than  when  the  effort  is  made  simultaneously  by 
both  limba.  Sometimes  we  leap  with  both  feet  in  contact,  aaid 
parallel  to  each  other ;  aometimes  one  foot  is  carried  forward  du- 
ring the  projection  of  the  body  ;  in  this  case  one  foot  receives 
the  weight  of  the  body  at  the  moment  it  touches  the  ground. 

No  impulse  will  be  communicated  to  the  body  by  the  plane 
which  sustains  it  at  the  moment  of  leaping,  unless  it  be  elastic, 
Uid  combines  its  reaction  with  the  cilbrt  of  the  muscles.     In 

roral,  the  ground  serves  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  resisting 
pressure  exerted  by  the  feet.  Every  person  knows  that  it  is 
almost  im|>ossible  to  leap  when  the  ground  is  soft,  and  yields  to 
the  pressure  of  tlie'  ieeL 

Of  RuntiiTig. 

Running  is  a  combttrntion  of  walking  and  leaping ;  or,'  rather, 
it  consists  of  a  succession  of  leaps,  executed  alternately  by  each 
limb,  while  the  other  is  carried  forward  or  backward,  to  be  aj>- 
pjicd  to  the  ground,  and  to  produce  tlic  leap  as  soon  as  the  first 
has  had  time  to  be  carried  backward  or  torward,  accordingly 
as  we  run  in  one  or  the  otlier  direction.  We  may  nio  with  more 
or  less  rapidity,  but  there  is  always  a  moment  when  the  body  is 
auspended,  in  consequence  of  the  impulse  communicated  to  it  by 
the  limb  which  rcmams  behind  when  we  run  forward.  This  con- 
Btitutes  die  difference  between  rimning  aud  walking  fast,  in  which 
the  foot  carried  forward  touches  the  ground  before  that  which  is 
behind  leaves  it. 

For  the  same  reasons  which  we  have  given  under  tlie  article 
•Waiking,  running  is  least  fatiguin;^  upon  a  horizonL'd  plana 
.When  it  is  executed  upon  an  ascendmg  or  descending  ulane,  it  it 
always  more  or  less  laborious,  and  cannot  be  continued  long. 
-  \V'r  shall  not  even  briefly  describe  the  numerous  modifications 
JD  the  progressive  motions  of  man,  such  as  climbing,  walking  with 
■crotches,  stilts,  and  artificial  limbs ;  or  of  tbc  diScrest  muliooa  e»- 
Ho^t  m  common  dancing,  or  upon  a  tight  or  slack  rope ;  or  tho«e 
'nrbich  are  cxectitt^d  by  tumblers,  fcnc-n,  and  riden,  dec  Cod* 
dcrotions  of  this  kind  are  important,  but  (hey  can  only  compote 

[MUl  of  a  complete  trcstisc  uppn  animal  muchaaici ;  a  work 
rfaicfa  still  remuDS  tu  be  executed,  ootwiihstsikdinx  what  liw 
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been  done  by  Boielli  and  Barthez  on  this  subject    We  shall  only 
say  a  few  words  of  swimming. 

Of  Swimming. 

The  body  of  man  is  specifically  heavier  than  water ;  of  conse- 

Suence,  when  left  in  the  midst  of  a  considerable  mass  of  this 
uid,  he  will  sink  to  the  bottom ;  this  will  take  place  with  so 
much  the  more  facility,  as  the  surface  which  strikes  the  water  is 
of  small  extent  If,  for  example,  the  body  is  placed  vertically, 
the  feet  below  and  the  head  above,  it  will  sink  much  more  rap- 
idly than  if  the  body  was  placed  horizontally  on  the  surface  of 
the  fluid.  Some  individuals,  however,  possess  the  faculty  of 
rendering  themselves  specifically  lighter  than  the  water,  and,  <rf 
consequence,  of  resting  without  any  effort  upon  its  surface.  This 
is  effected  by  filling  me  chest  with  a  large  quantity  of  air,  the 
specific  gravity  of  which,  being  much  less  than  the  water,  coun- 
terbalances the  tendency  which  there  is  in  the  body  to  fall  to  the 
bottom. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  this  practice  that  swimmers  are  enabled 
to  move  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  but  bv  the  motions  which 
they  execute  with  their  limbs.  The  object  of  the  motions  execii- 
ted  by  the  swimmer  is  to  sustain  the  body  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  or  to  direct  its  progression.  Whatever  may  be  the  intui- 
tion oif  the  swimmer,  he  must  act  upon  the  water  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  shall  present  sufficient  resistance  to  support  his 
body.  According  to  this  view,  he  acts  upon  the  water  by  press- 
ing suddenly  upon  it  before  it  has  time  to  escape,  acting  rapidly 
upon  a  great  number  of  points  by  the  action  of  his  hands  and 
feet,  the  resistance  being  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  water  dis- 
placed. The  motions  of  the  inferior  extremities  in  the  common 
manner  of  swimming  are  very  analogous  to  those  which  they  ex- 
ecute in  leaping.  There  are  various  modes  of  swimming,  but  in 
all  it  is  necessary  to  strike  or  press  the  water  rapidly  before  it  can 
be  displaced. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  fly ;  his  specific  gravity,  when 
compared  with  the  atmosphere  and  the  force  exerted  by  ihe^cni- 
traction  of  his  muscles,  is  infinitely  too  weak.  All  the  attempts 
heretofore  made  with  this  intention,  by  machiries  formed  in  imi- 
tation of  the  wings  of  birds,  have  been  equally  unsuccessful. 

Influence  of  the  Brain  on  the  Motions, 

Recent  investigations  have  imparted  some  very  curious  infor- 
mation respecting  the  influence  of  the  brain  over  the  movements. 
Science  has  become  enriched  with  entirely  new  fact3,  which  ena- 
ble us  to  view  the  movements  in  a  very  different  manner  from 
what  they  were  formerly  regarded.  I  regret  that  the  nature  of 
this  work  will  not  allow  me  to  present  all  the  details  of  the  ex- 
periments ;  but  I  shall  endeavour  not  to  omit  anything  that  is 
important  I  would  refer  to  the  Journal  of  Physiology,  where  all 
these  researches  will  be  found. 
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Infiuence  of  the  Hemiipherea  on  Oie  Movements, 
The  cerebral  hemispherDs  may  be  cut  deeply  at  different  poinls 
of  iheir  superior  surlace  without  causing  any  aJteration  in  the 
movements.  They  may  be  entirely  removed,  provided  the  cor- 
pora slriala  are  not  touched,  without  much  appreciable  effect,  and 
this  not  apparently  rcfcrribie  to  the  suffering  consequent  upon 
such  an  experiment.  These  results  are  not  the  same  in  all  classes 
of  the  vertebratcd  animals.  Those  which  I  have  described  have 
fceen  observed  in  the  mammiferous  animals,  particularly  dogs, 
cats,  rabbits,  Guinea-pigs,  hedge-hogs,  and  squirrels.  In  birds,  the 
abstraction  or  destruction  of  tho  hemispheres,  the  optic  tubercles 
remaining  intact,  induces  a  state  of  stupor  and  immobility,  which 
Wiis  first  described  by  Rolando.  But  I  have  seen,  in  several 
eases,  birds  run,  leap,  and  swim  after  their  hemispheres  had  been 
removed ;  the  vision  appears  to  be  destroyed.  With  respect  to 
the  reptiles  and  fishes  on  which  I  have  operated,  the  re 
the  hemispheres  seems  to  produce  but  little  effect  on  tli* 
ments.  Carp  swim  with  agility ;  frogs  leap  and  swim 
thing  had  been  done ;  even  the  vision  does  not  appear 
tircly  abolished. 

The  spontaneous  motions  do  not  appear  to  depend  ex 
tipon  the  hemispheres,  as  a  French  physiologist  suppose 
fiict,  Ime  as  it  respects  certain  birds,  as  pigeons,  full-ffrown  rooks. 
&C.,  does  not  hold  good  of  all  other  birds.  But  it  is  altogether 
iiiapplicablo  to  the  mammiferi,  reptiles,  and  fishes — I  mean  those 
that  1  have  experimented  on,  A  longitudinal  section  of  the  cor- 
pus callopum  and  its  removal  do  not  produce  any  apparent  effect 
upon  their  movements. 

Infiuence  of  the  Corpora  Slriatn  upon  the  Movements. 
Whilfv  the  hemispheres  alone  are  injured,  the  results  are  as 
has  been  mentioned.  But  if  the  operation  made  to  extract  these 
organs  extends  behind  the  corpora  striata,  and  the  latter  are 
w^movpd  from  thu  cranium,  the  animal  immediately  daria  for- 
ward, and  runs  rapidly.  If  he  stops,  he  preserves  the  attitude 
of  flight.  This  phenomenon  is  particularly  remarkable  in  young 
rabbits  ;  one  would  say  that  the  animal  was  urged  forward  by  an 
internal  irresistible  power.  In  his  rapid  flight  ho  som<rtimes  passes 
over  obstacles  in  his  way,  but  does  not  see  them.  It  is  very  im- 
portant to  remark  that  these  effects  only  take  place  when  the 
white  and  radiated  part  of  the  corpora  striata  is  detached.  If 
we  only  remove  the  gray  matter  which  forms  the  segment  of  tho 
carved  cone,  no  modification  of  the  movements  is  developed. 
But  that  which  is  not  determined  by  the  removal  of  the  gray 
shows  itself  as  soon  as  the  white  is  oflected ;  the  animal 
agitated,  and  endeavours  to  escajie.  If  only  one  of  the 
Btnata  be  removed,  the  animal  retains  it*  jwwer  over  the 
ll  directs  them  in  different  ways,  and  stops  when  it 
but  immediately  after  the  section  of  the  remaining  cor- 
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pus  striatum,  the  animal  rushes  forward  as  by  an  irresistibfe 
power.  There  is  ^  disease  of  horses  that  has  great  analogy  with 
this  singular  phenomenon.  It  is  called  among  the  French  immo- 
hiKte.  An  animal  attacked  by  it  walks  forward  easily,  trots,  and 
even  gallops  rapidly,  but  is  incapable  of  going  backward,  and 
often  seems  incapable  of  stopping  his  progressive  movements.  I 
have  opened  a  number  of  these  norses  vwth  watery  effusion  into 
the  lateral  ventricles,  which  must  have  compressed  the  corpora 
striata,  and  had  even  altered  their  surface. 

Finally,  sometimes  even  man  is  irresistibly  urged  to  an  onward 
movement  M.  Piedaquel  has  related,  in  the  third  volume  of  my 
Journal,  a  case  of  this  kind.  After  the  description  of  various 
cerebral  symptoms  observed  in  this  patient,  M.  Piedaquel  adds» 
**  At  the  moment  when  the  stupor  was  at  its  height,  he  suddenly 
rose,  and  walked  in  an  agitated  manner,  making  several  turns 
round  the  chamber,  and  not  stopping  until  he  was  exhausted. 
One  day  the  chamber  did  hot  appear  to  him  sufficient ;  he  went 
out.  and  walked  as  long  as  his  strength  would  permit.  He  .war 
out  about  two  horns,  and  was  brought  back  in  a  litter.  He  had 
fallen  down  in  the  street  The  next  day  he  went  away  again  \ 
his  wife  endeavoured  to  stop  him.  He  was  annoyed,  and  at- 
tempted to  strike  her ;  she  then  suffered  him  to  go,  but  followed 
him.  All  that  she  could  say  would  not  induce  Turn  to  tell  hei 
where  he  was  going,  or  to  stop  and  rest  l^mself.  After  walking 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  without  object,  as  if  urged  on  by  a  force 
that  he  could  not  resist,  and  becoming  very  much  fatigued,  he 
stopped.^ 

On  opening  his  body  after  death,  there  were  found  a  number 
of  tubercles  in  the  anterior  j)art  of  the  hemispheres. 

It  is,  then,  extremely  probable  that  there  exists,  both  in  mam- 
iiiiferous  animals  and  man,  a  force  or  impulsion,  which  tends  to 
urge  him  forward.  In  a  healthy  state,  it  is  directed  by.the  will, 
and  seems  to  be  counterbalanced  by  another  force,  which  acts  in 
an  opposite  direction,  of  which  we  shall  speak.  This  j)henome- 
non  is  not  observable  in  other  classes  of  the  vcrteb rated  animals. 

Injluence  of  the  Cerehellum  on  the  General  Motenicnts, 

The  influence  of  the  cerebellum  on  the  movements  was  studied 
experimentally  several  years  since,  and  by  many  ])ersons,  but 
particularly  by  M.  Rolando,  of  Turin,  who  regarded  this  organ 
as  the  source  of  all  muscular  contractions.  This  able  writer  re- 
moved the  cerebellum  in  the  mammiferi  and  birds,  and  remarked 
that  the  movements  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
cerebral  matter  removed.  He  ascertained  that  all  motion  ceased 
when  the  whole  of  this  organ  was  removed.  Assuming  this  re- 
sult as  general,  M.  Rqjando  endeavoured  to  show  how  the  cere- 
bellum could  produce  these  muscular  contractions.  The  great 
number  of  alternate  gray  and  white  laminae  presented  by  the 
brain  he  regarded  as  a  voltaic  pile,  which  developed  electricity, 
and  excited  the  movements. 
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Although  the  fact  annouoced  by  M.  Kcilnndu  lias  often  occur- 
red under  rny  observation,  yet  1  cannot  adinil  his  explanation.  I 
fcave  seen,  and  often  shown  lo  others  in  my  course  of  lectures, 
animals  deprived  of  their  ccrebcllom,  which,  nevertheless,  contin- 
ued to  cxixute  the  inovcmeuta  regularly.  1  have  seen,  for  exam- 
ple, bed^hoga  and  Guinea-pigs,  deprived  both  of  the  cerebrum 
and  ccrebcliuni,  rub  tlieir  nose  with  their  pawa  when  1  placed  a 
iiottic  of  vinegar  under  it. 

Now  here  a  single  (xisitivc  fact  outweighs  in  value  all  negative 
fiicls.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  exactitude  of  the  experi- 
ment, and  of  the  revioval  of  the  whole  of  the  cerebellum.  The 
experiment  was  made  va  a  manner  to  leave  no  uncertainly  on 
litis  point. 

These  cxpcrimenls  aZso  respond  to  an  idea  suggested  by  n 
jjhysiologist  already  cited,  M.  Flourens,  who  has  given  to  the 
cerebellum  tlic  power  of  regulating  or  balancing  the  movements. 
A  &>cl  that  hua  been  observed  by  alj  who  have  experimented 
Mpoa  the  cerebellum  is,  that  lesions  of  this  organ  impel  animals  to 
go  backward,  and  even  compel  them  to  execute  this  movement, 
evidently  against  their  will.  1  have  often  seen  animals  with 
vounds  of  the  cerebellum  aitcmpt  to  advance,  but  still,  as  it  were, 
iiirccd  backward.  1  kept  a  duck,  for  eight  days  after  having  re- 
moved the  greater  part  of  tlie  cerebellum ;  during  this  time  it 
made  no  oiher  progressive  movement ;  it  was  the  same  when  1 
placed  it  on  the  water. 

I  have  seen  lesions  of  the  medulla  oblongata  produce  this  dis- 
position to  go  backward.  Thus  this  disposition  is  not  exclusively 
confined  to  mjuries  of  the  cerebellum.  I  have  found,  when  a  pin 
was  Ibrccd  into  this  part  in  a  pigeon,  that  this  disposition  to  jjo 
backward  continued  for  a  month,  and  that  it  even  ^ew  backward : 
k  singular  movement,  entirely  contrary  to  the  usual  habits  of  the 
bird,  Tho  inference  obviously  deducible  from  these  experiments 
k,  that  there  exists  in  the  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata  an 
^puliive  force,  which  urges  animals  forward.  It  is  probable  that 
a  similar  force  exists  in  man.  Br.  Laurent,  of  Versailles,  some 
years  since  showed  me,  and  afterward  exhibited  before  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Medicine,  a  yoimg  girl  who.  ui  attacks  of  a  n'.rvdiiit 
disease,  was  compelled  to  go  rapidly  backward,  without  the  pow- 
er of  avoiding  obstructions  in  her  way. 

This  is  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  the  corpora  striata,  of 
trhich  we  have  spoken.  This  impulsive  force  backward  is  only 
Ibund  in  the  mammiferi  and  birds.  I  have  often  taken  away  the 
cerebellum  in  fishes,  and  what  is  considered  this  part  in  reptiles, 
•\at  have  found  no  such  phenomena  in  them.     Their  movements 

B  but  little  affected.  These  results  render  probable  the  exist- 
mce  of  two  opposite  internal  forces,  which  are  in  equilibrio  whilo 
the  auimid  is  m  health,  but  which  will  be  shown  as  soon  as  lesion 
f  tJie  corpora  striata  or  cerebellum  shall  render  eitlier  the  one  or 
be  other  predominant  These  two  forces  do  not  ajipear  to  be 
ihe  only  ones  derived  from  the  cerebro-spinal  system.     ThCTf 
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probably  exist  others,  which  preside  over  the  lateral  and  rota- 
tory movements. 

Influence  of  the  Peduncles  of  the  Cerebellum  upon  the  Movements. 

If  one  of  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  be  divided  in  a  living 
animal,  it  immediately  begins  to  roll  laterally  upon  itself,  as  if  it 
was  urged  by  some  strong  power.  The  rotation  is  made  from 
that  side  where  the  peduncle  was  divided,  and  sometimes  with 
such  rapidity  that  the  animal  will  make  fifty  revolutions  in  a  min- 
ute. The  same  kind  of  effect  is  produced  by  vertical  sections  of 
the  cerebellum  from  before  backward  thrpugh  the  medullary  arch 
formed  above  the  fourth  ventricle  ;  with  this  remarkable  circum- 
stance, that  the  motion  is  more  rapid  as  the  section  approaches 
nearer  to  the  origin  of  the  peduncles,  that  is,  their  communication 
with  the  pons  varolii.  Tnese  effects  are  not  limited  to  a  few 
hours ;  I  have  seen  them  continue  thus  for  ei^ht  days,  the  animals 
not  appearing  to  suffer.  They  remained  m  a  state  of  repose 
when  they  met  with  any  mechanical  obstacle  to  their  rotation ; 
their  feet  often  in  the  air,  and  eating  in  this  attitude.  I  made  an- 
other curious  experiment— cutting  the  cerebellum  into  two  equal 
halves.  The  animal  jthen  appeared  to  be  ur^ed  alternately  to  the 
right  and  left,  without  preserving  any  fixed  situation.  If  it  rolled 
a  turn  or  two  on  one  side,  soon  it  changed,  and  turned  as  many 
times  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Influence  of  the  Pons  Varolii  on  the  Motions. 

It  is  known  that  the  peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  are  continuous 
with  the  pons  varolii,  and  that  there  exists  thus  a  complete  circle 
about  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  superior  half  of  the  circle  is 
formed  by  the  arch  which  the  cerebellum  represents,  and  the  in- 
ferior half  is  represented  by  the  pons,  and  more  exactly  by  that 
part  now  called  the  commissure  of  the  cerebellum.  I  shall  now 
describe  what  takes  place  as  a  consequence  of  a  vertical  section 
of  the  superior  semicircle :  I  have  found,  from  experiment,  that 
it  is  the  same  for  the  inferior  circle. 

All  vertical  sections  of  the  pons  varolii  from  before  back- 
ward produce  the  movement  of  rotation  in  a  manner  similar  to 
what  1  have  described.  Sections  made  to  the  left  of  the  median 
line  determine  the  rotation  to  the  left,  and  vice  versa,  I  have 
never  succeeded  in  making  a  section  exactly  on  the  median  line, 
so  that  I  am  ignorant  if  it  would  be  the  same  with  the  pons  as 
with  the  cerebellum. 

However  this  may  be,  we  may  conclude  from  these  facts  that 
there  exist  two  forces,  which  are  in  equilibrio  in  passing  throuj^ 
the  circle  formed  by  the  pons  varolii  and  the  cerebellum.     To 

Elace  this  beyond  doubt,  we  may  make  the  following  experiment : 
Mvide  one  of  the  peduncles,  and  immediately  it  will  roll,  as  has 
been  already  described.  Then  cut  the  one  of  the  opposite  side, 
and  rotary  motion  will  immediately  cease,  and  the  animal  wiB 
have  lost  the  power  of  standing  and  walking. 
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I  do  not  pretend  to  express  here,  with  the  necessary  exactitude, 
the  nature  of  the  phenomena  that  I  have  described.  But,  as  our 
minds  require  certain  images,  I  will  say  that  there  exists  in  the  brain 
four  spontaneous  impulsions,  or  forces,  which  may  be  placed  about 
the  extremities  of  two  lines,  which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles. 
The  first  urges  forward  ;  the  second,  backward  ;  the  mird,  &om 
the  right  to  the  left,  causing  the  body  to  roll ;  the  fourth,  from  the 
left  to  the  right,  causing  it  to  execute  a  similar  movement  of  rota- 
tion. 

These  four  general  movements  are  not  the  only  ones  produced 
by  determinate  lesions  of  the  nervous  system.  A  movement  in  a 
circle,  from  right  to  left,  follows  a  section  of  the  medulla  oblonga- 
ta, made  so  as  to  affect  that  portion  of  the  medulla  which  ap- 
proaches externally  the  anterior  pyramids.  I  made  this  experi- 
ment on  a  rabbit  three  or  four  months  old.  I  laid  bare  the  fourth 
ventricle ;  then  raising  the  cerebellum,  I  made  a  perpendicular 
section  to  the  surface  of  the  ventricle,  and  three  or  four  millime- 
tres outwardly  from  the  median  line.  If  I  cut  to  the  right,  the  ani- 
mal turned  to  the  right ;  and  to  the  left,  when  I  cut  to  that  side. 
Thus,  there  are  two  new  impulsions,  which  excite  different  move- 
ments from  the  four  principal  ones  that  I  have  above  described. 

All  these  experimental  results  on  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum 
and  pons  varolii  show  the  necessity  of  new  researches.  This  be- 
comes still  more  urgent  from  a  most  extraordinary  pathological 
fact  recently  observed. 

A  young  girl  lived  to  the  age  of  eleven  years,  Wth  sensations 
and  motions  weak,  it  is  true,  but  sufficient  ior  all  her  wants,  and 
even  for  progression.  During  the  last  month  of  her  life,  her  infe- 
rior extremities  were  paralyzed  as  respects  motion,  but  not  sensi- 
bility. On  making  a  minute  examination,  which  I  did  personally, 
with  all  the  care  of  which  I  am  capable,  there  was  found  com- 
plete absence  of  the  cerebellum,  and  of  its  commissure,  that  is,  the 
pons  varolii. — (See  the  very  curious  details  of  this  imique  case  in 
the  Journal  de  Physiologies  t  xi.) 

Influence  of  the  Pyramidalia  on  the  Movements. 

In  making  these  experiments,  I  have  established  a  fact  of  great 
patbolomcal  importance.  It  is  generally  known,  and  verified  by 
daily  observation,  that  compression  of  one  hemisphere  induces 
paralysis  of  that  side  opposite  to  the  compressed  hemisphere. 
This  condition  is  most  frequently  attended  with  loss  of  both  sen- 
sation and  motion ;  but,  in  certain  cases,  there  is  loss  of  only  one 
of  these  functions.  The  anatomical  researches  of  Gall  and  Spur- 
dteim,  by  making  better  known  the  crossings  of  the  pyramiaalia 
at  the  anterior  face  of  the  medulla,  and  their  apparent  continu- 
ation with  the  radiated  fibres  of  the  corpora  striata,  rendered  it 
yery  probable  that  the  transmission  of  injurious  effects  from  the 
oompression  takes  place  through  the  crossing  roots  of  the  pyrami- 
dalia. 

I  was  desirous  to  ascertain,  by  experiment,  if  this  idea  was  well 
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founded.  For  this  object,  I  divided  directly  one  of  the  pyramida- 
lia  in  two  living  aninials,  reaching  it  through  the  fourth  ventricle. 
I  could  not  remark  any  sensible  lesion  in  the  movements ;  particu- 
larly no  paralysis  ensued,  either  on  the  wounded  or  opposite  side. 
I  did  more ;  I  divided  entirely,  and  across,  the  two  pyramidalia 
about  the  middle  of  their  length,  and  no  apparent  derangement  in 
the  motions  followed.  I  observed  only  a  little  difficulty  in  walk- 
ing forward.  The  section  of  the  posterior  pyramidalia  does  not 
produce  any  visible  alteration  in  the^  general  movements.  To 
produce  paralysis  of  half  the  body,  it  is  necessary  to  divide  half 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  then  the  corresponding  part  does  not 
become  absolutely  immovable,  for  it  presents  irregular  move- 
ments ;  it  does  not  become  entirely  insensible,  for  the  animal 
moves  its  limbs  when  pinched.  But  this  half  becomes  incapable 
of  executing  the  mandates  of  the  will. 

Of  the  Attitudes  and  Motions  in  different  Ages, 

From  the  embryo  state  to  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth  year, 
the  bones  are  continually  changing  their  form,  volume,  &c.  Of 
coiu^e,  during  aU  the  time  that  the  bones  are  altering  their  form, 
the  attitudes  and  motions  must  exhibit  changes  analogous  to  those 
which  take  place  in  the  skeleton.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  muscles  and  muscular  contraction  are  very  much  modified 
by  age :  these  circumstances  have  all  an  influence  upon  the  mo- 
tions. Ordinarily,  by  the  twentieth  to  the  twenty-second  year, 
the  increase  of  the  long  bones  is  terminated,  but  they  continue  to 
increase  in  thickness  until  the  adult  age  is  completed,  after  which 
all  increase  ceases,  and  the  changes  which  then  take  place  in  the 
bones,  even  to  the  most  advanced  old  age,  only  relate  to  the  nu- 
trition of  these  organs,  and  their  chemical  composition. 

The  situation  of  the  foetus  in  utcro  depends  on  circumstances 
but  imperfectly  understood.  For  the  most  part,  its  head  is  di- 
rected below ;  this  arises  probably  from  its  weight ;  but  why  the 
occiput  corresponds  almost  always  to  that  part  of  the  pelvis  which 
is  above  the  acetabulum,  or  why  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
breech  is  found  below,  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 

The  thighs  in  the  foetus  are  bent  upon  the  abdomen,  and  the 
legs  upon  the  thighs ;  the  arms  arc  crossed  on  the  anterior  part  of 
the  trunk,  and  the  head  inclined  upon  the  breast,  so  that  it  occu- 

fries  the  least  possible  space.  This  does  not  depend  upon  muscu- 
ar  contraction ;  it  is  the  effect  of  the  tendency  in  the  muscles  to 
relax  themselves ;  at  /l  more  advanced  age,  we  often  take  this 
position  when  we  wish  to  put  all  the  muscles  in  a  state  of  repose. 
At  the  end  of  four  months,  the  child  begins  to  execute  partial 
motions,  and,  perhaps,  some  slight  motions,  which  displace  the 
body  wholly.  These  motions  are  irregular,  arising  at  various  pe- 
riods, and  continue  until  the  end  of  pregnancy,  and  are  frequently 
exerted  by  the  inferior  extremities,  as  can  be  distinguished  at  those 
points  where  they  are  felt  We  cannot  suppose  that  they  depend 
upon  the  will,  no  intelligence  at  the  time  existing ;  this  is  also  ev- 
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dent  from  the  fact  that  acephalous  infunts,  tlint  is,  tho§o  nliich 
ivo  no  brain,  exliibit  these  motions  the  same  as  (ho  most  perfect- 
s-formed chiidren. 

The  newborn  infant  is  ineopable  of  assuming  any  particular 
position,  but  passively  preserves  that  wiiieh  is  given  to  it;  we, 
lowever,  perceive  that  lying  upon  its'  back  is  the  most  agreeable, 
and  is,  no  doubt,  most  favourable  to  the  feeble  state  of  its  muscu- 
lar system.  The  extremities  move  with  facility,  but  its  physiog- 
"  my  is  without  expression.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  months 
't  changes  its  positions  of  its  ovm  accord.  It  liiys  on  its  side  or 
fcce,  turns  its  nead,  and  the  motions  of  its  limbs  become  more  va- 
rious and  powerful.  It  seizes  objects  with  more  strength  when 
Ibey  are  presented  to  it,  and  carries  them  to  its  mouth.  When  it 
tDcks,  it  compresses  with  force  the  breast  of  its  nurse.  &c.,  but  it 
iemains  lone  incapable  of  supporting  itself  upon  its  feet,  or  even 
fcf  sitting.  The  following  are  the  reasons  of  tnis :  the  head,  being 
jiroportionally  large  and  heavy,  and  not  supported  by  any  ado- 
piate  muscular  cTOrt,  falls  forward ;  the  weight  of  the  viscera  of 
ne  chest,  and  es[jecially  of  the  belly,  is  proportionally  great;  the 
mrtcbral  column  presents  but  one  cur\'e,  the  convexity  of  which 
ih  behind.  The  posterior  muscles  of  the  trunk  are  too  weak  to 
Tesist  the  disposition  in  the  vertebral  column  to  fall  forward  i  be- 
Sdcs,  the  spinous  processes  not  being  developed,  the  arms  of  the 
tever  by  which  they  act  are  very  short,  a  circumstance  most  un^ 
^voiu"able  to  their  action.  The  pelvis  is  very  smnll,  and,  being 
very  much  inclined  forward,  does  not  support  the  weight  of  the 
abdominal  viscera.  The  inferior  extremities  are  but  little  devel- 
oped, and  are  loo  weak  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  trunk ;  every 
iind  of  jirogression  is  therefore  ini practicable. 

Soon,  however,  the  infant,  by  using  both  its  superior  and  infe- 
ior  extremities  at  the  same  time,  is  able  to  transport  itself  over 
ithort  spaces.  From  this  circumstance,  the  extravagant  idea  has 
ten  advanced  that  man  is  naturally  a  quadruped,  and  that  stand- 
ing upon  two  feet  is  the  result  of  living  in  a  state  of  society.  If 
tiiere  were  any  foundation  for  this  idea,  these  organs  in  the  adult 
would  resemble  tliose  of  the  infant,  which,  as  we  nave  before  seen, 
8  not  the  case. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  year,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the 
lecond,  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  the  bones,  muscles, 
Vc.,  and  of  the  alteration  in  the  proportional  volume  of  the  head 
Bid  abdominal  viscera,  the  intiuil  becomes  able  to  stand,  but  is 

Kll  unable  to  walk;  it  soon  acquires  this  power  by  taking  hold  of 
JBcts  which  are  near  it.  At  last,  however,  he  walks  alone, 
BMugh  Ilia  gait  is  tottering  and  uncertain,  the  body  losing  its  bal- 
inoe  by  the  slightest  force.  Walking  is  the  first  kind  of  lo<:omo- 
^OB  wnich  he  is  able  to  exert ;  it  is  generally  a  long  time  before 
'b  is  able  to  run,  or  to  make  even  inconsiderable  leaps  ;  but  as 
Don  as  the  different  progressive  motions  become  more  firm  and 
lendy,  he  is  iu  continual  motion  ;  he  acauircs  agility  and  address, 
nd  a  tasto  for  the  various  sports  of  cnildren,  which  almost  ^ 
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ways,  especially  in  boys,  serve  to  exercise  the  oi^gans  of  k)c<iBM>* 
tion  and  intelligence. 

In  a  physiological  point  of  view,  the  sports  of  children  are  wdl 
worthy  oi  notice.  When  they  are  examined  with  attention,  diej 
will  be  found  to  mimic  the  acticms  of  manhood.  We  may  also 
remark  the  same  feature  in  the  sports  of  the  young  in  other  ani- 
mals, which  are  generally  imitations  of  those  actions  which  tkdr 
instinct  will  afterward  impel  them  to  repeat 

In  the  sports  of  infants,  we  must  not  ciMifound  those  which  am 
purely  instinctive  with  thos^  which  are  dependant  on  imitation. 

From  youth  until  the  adult  age,  and  even  beyond  it,  all  the  pk- 
nomena  which  relate  to  the  attitudes  and  movements  of  the  hoij 
are  in  perfection ;  but  with  the  approach  of  old  age,  they  undergo! 
remarkable  alteration,  which  arises  from  a  diminution  of  the  ponfr 
of  muscular  contraction.  The  action  of  the  muscles  at  this  peiiod 
b  imperfect  and  tremulous,  which  is  very  apparent  in  the  attitada 
and  motions.  The  old  man,  whether  walking  or  standing,  ii  best 
forward ;  the  pelvis  is  bent  upon  the  thighs,  these  upon  the  legs, 
and  the  Ic^s  inclined  forward  upon  the  feet.  This  state  of  half 
flexion  tends  to  weaken  still  more  the  power  of  the  muscles,  which 
have  not  sufficient  enercy  to  presene  the  erect  posture  of  the 
body.  The  old  man  endeavours  to  make  up  in  some  degree  far 
these  defects  by  means  of  a  c;^c,  which  enlarges  the  base  of  iq> 
port,  and  transmits  directly  to  the  ground  the  weight  of  the  supe- 
rior parts  of  the  body.  In  very  advanced  old  age,  the  motions 
become  extremely  difficult,  and  sometimes  entirely  lost. 

Relation  of  Sensations  to  the  Attitudes  and  Motions. 
The  sensations  and  motions  have  a  reciprocal  and  manifest  in- 
fluence upon  each  other.  Vision  contributes  to  the  fixedness  of 
the  greater  number  of  the  attitudes  of  our  body  ;  by  it  we  judge 
of  our  comparative  position  with  surrounding  objects.  When  we 
are  deprived  of  this  means  of  judging  of  our  equilibrium,  as  when 
we  are  on  the  top  of  a  high  edifice,  or  upon  other  elevated  places, 
where  we  are  only  surrounded  by  the  air,  the  position  of  the 
body  becomes  uncertain,  and  sometimes  we  are  totally  unable  to 

E reserve  it.  The  utility  of  vision  is  still  more  apparent  when  the 
ase  of  support  is  very  narrow.  A  rope-dancer  cannot  preserve 
the  erect  f)osture  unless  his  sight  be  constantly  occupied  with  the 
position  which  he  wishes  to  preserve,  so  that  the  perpendicular, 
which  falls  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  may  pass  directly  to 
the  base  of  support.  Whatever  may  be  the  attitude  which  we 
assume^  it  is  very  uncertain  unless  we  em])loy  vision ;  this  is 
sufficiently  evident  in  the  postures  and  attitudes  of  blind  persons. 
If  sight  be  of  great  assistance  in  the  different  attitudes,  with 
much  more  reason  must  it  be  useful  in  the  various  partial  move- 
ments and  locomotions.  Indeed,  distinct  vision  favours  our  nao- 
tions ;  it  is  that  which  gives  to  them  their  requisite  precision  and 
rapidity  ;  in  almost  every  instance  it  directs  them.  If  we  band- 
age the  eyes  of  any  active  man,  he  instantly  loses  all  his  agility* 
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ms  gait  is  limid  and  lotlering,  especially  W  lie  be  in  a  place  with 
^liicti  he  is  not  familiar.  All  his  motions  have  the  samo  charac- 
Ttie  same  phenomena  occur  in  blind  persons,  who  arc  read- 
,  rccogoiaed  by  the  slight  movemcnla  tliey  execute,  especially 
lOsc  which  are  not  familiar  to  them.  The  absence  of  vision  la- 
indisposition  to  motion ;  the  use  of  ihis  sense,  on  the 
iher  hand,  excites  our  activity ;  every  one  must  be  conscious  of 
b  instinctive  desire  of  tooching  those  objects  which  be  sees  for 
llfi  fii^st  lime.  ■ 

A  consideration  of  the  relatiiJns  between  vision  and  molioQ 
^ads  us  to  observe  that  those  motions  which  are  destined  to  ex- 
cess our  intellectual  and  instinctive  operations,  which  are  indu- 
ed under  the  generic  name  of  geslures,  may  be  divided  into 
lose  which  nrise  from  organization,  and,  of  consequence,  must 
sist  in  man,  in  whatever  condition  he  is  found,  oad  those  which 
rise  from  the  social  slate,  and  become  improved  with  it. 
The  /irst  are  destined  to  express  our  most  simple  wants  and 
lost  vivid  internal  sensations,  as  joy,  gricli  and  fear,  &c.  Thus, 
1  the  expressions  of  the  animal  passions,  gestures  are  to  the  otlier 
notions  what  the  cry  is  to  the  voice.  We  observe  them  in  those 
lersons  who  arc  blind  from  their  birth,  in  the  idiot,  and  the  sav- 
£e,  as  well  as  man  in  a  civilized  state,  enjoying  every  physical 
And  moral  advantage. 

The  second  kind  of  gestures  can  only  exist  in  a  state  of  society, 
tjuire  vision  and  intelligence,  and  arc  not  observed  in  tliose  who 
'e  blind  from  their  birth,  or  in  idiots,  savjges,  or  in  those  indi- 
_.jdua!s  who  have  lived  in  an  insulated  state.  They  may  be  call- 
^  acquired  or  social  geattires,  from  their  analogy  with  the  ac- 
luircd  voice-  It  is  extremely  probable  that,  if  we  could  restore 
icht  to  a  person  who  had  been  blind  from  birth,  we  should  en- 
Sic  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  acquire  those  particular  gestures  of 
Ifliich  y\e  are  now  speaking. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  gestures  of  a  person  bom  blind  are  like 
le  voice  of  a  person  born  deaf.  These  two  phenomena,  undt-r 
hesc  two  ditfercnt  circumstances,  are  made  to  supply  each  oUier's 
Thus  deaf  mules  make  a  continual  use  of  gestures,  and 
;arry  this  mode  of  communicating  their  thoughts  to  a  wonderful 
!egree  of  perfection.  The  voice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  only 
leans  of  expressing  their  thoughts  wliich  arc  employed  by  the 
[ind  i  from  this  arises  their  fondness  for  music  and  conversation, 
id  the  peculiar  accent  which  they  give  to  their  voice. 
,  Hearing  has  some  influence  upon  the  motions.  This  sense 
^^cn  concurs  with  vision  in  directing,  and  particularly  in  meas- 
'ing  them ;  thus  causing  them  to  return  after  equal  Inli'rvals, 
id  producing  a  certain  number  in  a  given  time,  as  we  obsiirve 
I  dancing  and  marcliing.  It  has  been  long  remarked  ihal  mu- 
ms executed  by  the  sound  of  music  are  less  fatiguing  than 
ritboul  it.  This  orises  from  the  regularity  with  which  the 
loscles  contract  and  relax  alternately,  the  period  of  repose  be* 
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jng  equal  to  that  of  action.    It  may  abo  be  remarked  that  music ' 
excites  ua  to  motion. 

The  relations  of  smelling  and  tasting  with  the  attitudes  arc  too 
unimportant  to  attract  much  attention.  With  respect  to  touch,  it 
is  so  intimately  connected  with  muscular  contraction,  that  with- 
out it  this  sensation  cannot  take  place ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
it  ia  intimately  connected  with  all  the  phenomena  wliich  depend 
upon  muscular  contraction. 

The  internal  sensations  have^no  less  influence  upon  the  diflfer- 
ent  attitudes  and  motions  of  the  body  than  the  external.  Who 
cannot  distinguish,  by  his  gait  and  gravity,  a  man  suffering  pain, 
or  any  other  vivid  sensation?  We  can  even  determine,  with 
considerable  certainty,  the  particular  seat  of  the  painful  affection 
by  the  arrangement  of  the  body  or  the  kind  of  gestures  which  the 
patient  employs.  In  a  violent  colic,  e.  g.,  the  chest  is  thrown 
forward  upon  the  pelvis,  and  the  hands  pressed  upon  the  belly ; 
a  violent  pain  in  the  side  naturally  induces  us  to  incline  to  the  side 
afl^tcd ;  and  the  stone  in  the  bladder  compels  the  patient  be- 
quently  to  assume  a  particular  attitude. 

We  thus  see  the  influence  of  the  sensations  upon  the  attitudes 
and  motions,  and  these,  again,  react,  by  influencing  the  sensations. 
The  diflferent  attitudes  are  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  external  sensations.  There  arc  particular  mo- 
tions, peculiar  to  each  sensation,  which  favour  its  action ;  besides, 
nearly  all  the  senses  have  particular  muscles,  which  favour  their 
action,  and  which  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  apparatus,  as 
we  observe  in  the  eve  and  car. 

Relations  of  the  Attitudes  and  Motions  to  the  Will. 

The  attitudes  and  motions  which  we  have  described  have  the 
epithet  voluntary  applied  to  them,  because  they  are  said  to  be  un- 
der the  immediate  influence  of  the  will.  This  assertion  is  true  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  in  some  respects  it  is  not ;  we  shall  therefore 
farther  investigate  this  point. 

In  consequence  of  the  determination  of  the  will  a  motion  is  pro- 
duced, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  will  causes  the  devel- 
opment of  it;  but  all  the  phenomena  which  take  place  in  the 
F reduction  of  this  motion  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  will, 
can  move  my  hand  or  arm,  but  I  am  unable  to  contract,  singly 
or  together,  the  muscles  of  this  part  if  I  have  not  an  idea  of  the 
motion  to  be  produced.  This  is  equally  true  of  all  those  muscles 
which  we  consider  entirely  submissive  to  the  will.  If  we  should 
undertake  to  contract  the  obturator  externus,  or  any  other  muscle 
which  does  not  produce  of  itself  any  determinate  motion,  we 
should  find  that  this  would  be  impracticable. 

We  may,  then,  assert  that  the  cause  determining  the  motion  is 
the  will,  but  that  the  production  of  the  muscular  contraction  ne- 
cessary to  execute  this  motion  is  not  dependant  upon  that  cere- 
bral action  called  the  will,  but  is  purely  instinctive. 

From  these  considerations,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  will  and 
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__  ^        hraiii,  which  produce  dirct-tiy  ihe  contraction  of 

the  muscles',  are  two  distinct  phcnoruena.  Bui  the  direct  uxpcri- 
ITii^'tils  of  modern  phy Biologists,  and  what  has  ahcady  boon  said 
respecting  the  influence  of  tlie  cerebrum  and  ccrebeliuni  on  the 
Itiovemenlt,  have  clearly  established  this  trblh.  These  experi- 
ments Ittvc  clearly  donionstraled  that,  in  man  and  mantmifcrous 
Imtnuls,  tlie  will  more  particulurly  resides  in  the  ccrebrnl  heim- 
tplierca.  The  direct  cause  ol'  the  movements  appears,  on  the 
contrary,  lo  have  its  seat  in  the  medulla  spinalis.  11  we  separate 
tlie  spinal  marrow  from  the  rest  uf  the  brain  by  an  incision  near 
tlie  occiput,  we  prevent  the  will  fcom  determining  and  directing 
these  motions,  though  they  are,  nevertheless,  executed.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  separation  taki:^  place,  they  become  irregular  in 
extent,  rapidity,  duration,  and  direction. 

1  have  recently  had  under  my  observation  a  patient,  who  pre- 
sented the  singular  spectacle  of  the  cnmplcle  separation  of  the 
will,  and  the  forces  which  preside  directly  over  tJie  movements, 
©f  wliich  I  will  give  a  brief  account. 

M.  ••'  was  thirty-six  years  of  age,  of  an  agreeable  counto- 
MQce,  cultivated  mind,  and  easy,  pleasant  manners,  but  of  great 
Bei'Vous  susceptibility.  Uis  life  had  been  tliat  uf  a  man  of  the 
world  until  his  marriage,  about  ten  years  before.  At  this  period  . 
be  was  compelled  to  devote  himself  to  business.  He  experienced 
severe  disappointments,  and  was  afterward  very  mudi  distressed 
in  consequence  of  his  wife  being  attacked  with  a  mental  disease 
imincdiutely  after  her  first  confinemeut.  He  did  not  leave  her  an 
instant  during  her  whole  indisposition ;  he  accompanied  her  in 
ioumcys,  and  constantly  witnessed,  for  more  than  a  year,  all  the 
iDlellectuol  aberrations  and  convulsive  motions  of  a  person  to  whom 
he  Nvns  ifnderly  attached.  The  complete  cure  of  tlie  wife  re- 
lieved the  moral  torture  of  the  husband  -,  but.  instead  of  giving 
himself  up  to  the  joy  which  might  have  been  anticipated  from 
such  an  event,  be  became  gloomy,  silent,  and  at  last  presented 
all  the  symptoms  of  true  melancholy.  He  believed  his  fortune 
inevitably  lost ;  that  Iko  had  become  an  object  of  general  animad- 
version, of  ihe  suspicions  of  tlic  police,  and  the  railleries  of  the  pub- 
lic. Uia  mind  was  sane  ou  all  other  subjects.  He  was  induced 
tb  travel,  visit  the  wntcring-placca,  and  was  subjected  lo  various 
"lernueutic  treatment,  but  without  success. 

Things  were  in  this  state,  when,  in  ihe  month  of  September,  he 

seized  with  a  stiffiicss  of  his  right  leg  and  thigh,  which  caused 

(0  holt  in  walking.    A  few  days  afterward  the  other  hnib  bc- 

lame  ofiected  in  the  same  way;  af^er  this  he  lost  all  command 

rer  his  voluntary  motions.     The  muscles  of  voluntary  motion 

•It,  however,  fur  from  being  paralyzed ;  but  they  were  given 
op,  as  it  wore,  to  their  own  control,  often  for  Injurs.  The  utifor- 
ttmate  young  man.  during  this  time,  was  compelled  to  esecoli-'  ihc 
ftioet  irregular  movements,  to  assume  the  most  cxtrnordiiiary  at- 
titudes, and  make  the  strangest  contortions.  It  is  impiwMiblc  for 
luiguagB  to  describe  the  multiplicity  and  eccentricity  of  his  movs- 
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ments  and  positicms.  If  he  had  lived  in  an  ignorant  age,  he  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  supposed  jx>sses8ed ;  for  Kis  contortions  were 
so  remote  from  the  common  movements  of  man,  that  they  might 
easily  have  been  regarded  as  those  of  a  demon.  It  was  remark- 
able that,  in  the  midst  of  these  contortions,  his  form,  slender  and 
supple,  was  sometimes  pushed  forward,  at  others  thrown  to  one 
sicfe  or  backward,  yet,  like  certain  tumblers,  he  never  lost  his 
equilibrium.  In  the  multiplicity  of  his  singular  attitudes  and 
movements,  for  many  months,  he  never  fell. 

In  certain  instances,  he  returned  to  the  ordinary  movements ;  . 
thus,  without  the  will  in  the  slightest  degree,  he  would  rise  and 
walk  rapidly  until  he  encountered  some  solid  body  which  opposed 
his  course.     Sometimes  he  would  go  backward  with  the  same 
rapidity,  until  he  was  stopped  in  the  same  way. 

He  was  often  observed  to  execute  certain  movements  without 
the  power  of  performing  others.  Thus  his  arms  and  hands  were 
frequently  obedient  to  ms  will ;  still  more  frequently  the  muscles 
of  the  face,  and  speech.  He  could  sometimes  walk  backward 
when  it  was  impossible  to  go  forward ;  and  he  then  used  this  ret- 
rograde movement  to  direct  himself  towards  those  objects  that  he 
wished  to  attam.  But  these  movements,  that  may  be  called  au- 
tomatic, never  lasted  a  whole  day;  he  often  had  considerable 
intervals  of  relief  between  the  paroxysms,  and  his  nights  were  al- 
ways tranquil. 

So  long  as  the  muscular  efforts  were  violent,  the  perspiration 
was  copious ;  when  they  ceased,  he  did  not  experience  a  sense  of 
fatigue  proportioned  to  the  intensity  of  the  muscular  efforts ;  as 
if  the  intellectual  exertion  that  we  make  to  excite  our  movements 
is  that  which  chiefly  conveys  to  us  the  sense  of  fatigue. 

If  the  action  of  the  brain  which  produces  muscular  contraction 
be  a  phenomenon  distinct  from  the  will,  we  may  easily  conceive 
why,  in  certain  cases,  the  motions  are  not  produced,  although  the 
will  commands  them ;  and  why,  under  different  circumstances, 
very  extensive  and  powerful  motions  take  place  without  any  par- 
ticipation of  the  will,  as  we  frequently  see  in  diseases.  For  the 
same  reason,  we  may  conceive  why  it  is  very  difficult,  and  often 
impossible,  for  us  to  assume  a  new  attitude,  or  to  execute  a  motion 
for  the  first  time ;  why  the  arts  of  dancing,  fencing,  &:c.,  which 
depend  upon  the  rapidity  and  precision  of  our  motions,  are  only 
acquired  by  long  exercise ;  why,  in  a  word,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  we  execute  certain  motions  more  perfectly  when  our 
mind  is  not  fully  directed  to  it,  than  when  our  whole  attention  is 
concentrated  upon  it.* 

Relations  of  the  Attitudes  and  Motions  to  Instinct  and  the  Pas- 

sions. 
We  have  seen  that  a  great  number  of  what  are  called  the  vol- 
untary motions  and  attitudes  ^re  under  the  dominion  of  instinct 

*  This  doctrine  has  been  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Wilson  Phillip. — PhiiM, 
Tran*.,  1815. 
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There  are  a  great  number  of  attitudes  and  motions,  both  partial 
and  general,  which  essentially  depend  upon  it  * 

AU  the  instinctive  sentiments  wnich  essentially  depend  upon  or- 
ganization, such  as  sadness,  fear,  ioy,  hunger,  tmrst,  when  carried 
to  a  certain  degree,  induce  attitudes  and  motions  which  arc  pecu- 
liar to  them,  and  indicate  their  existence.  It  is  the  same  in  the 
natural  passions,  and  all  the  instinctive  phenomena  which  the  so- 
cial state  develops. 

Most  of  the  passions  impel  us  to  move,  and  increase  very  much 
the  intensity  of  muscular  contraction,  as  we  observe  in  excessive 
joy  and  anger,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  fear.  Others  of  the  pas- 
sions stupify  us,  and  render  all  kinds  of  motioa  impracticable,  such 
as  great  chagrin,  and  certain  sorts  of  terror ;  often  extreme  joy 
produces  the  same  effect.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  pantomimic 
art  is  exercised  with  so  much  success  in  exhibiting  the  violent 
passions. 

Relations  of  the  Motions  to  the  Voice. 

These  are  intimate,  inasmuch  as  both  phenomena  are  the  imme- 
diate effects  of  muscular  contraction ;  with  this  difference,  that  in 
the  voice  we  hear  the  effect,  and  see  it  in  the  motions. 

There  are  certain  motions  which  essentially  depend  upon  or- 
ganization ;  they  in  this  respect  resemble  a  cry.  There  are  modes 
of  voice  which  are  acquired  in  social  life ;  a  great  nimiber  of  mo- 
tions arc  acquired  in  the  same  manner.  The  voice  and  motions 
unite  in'  the  production  of  speech;  these  two  are  our  principal  and 
almost  only  means  of  expression.  They  aid  each  other,  and 
sometimes  supply  each  other's  place.  A  man  who  finds  difficulty 
in  expressing  himself  uses  much  gesticulation,  but  the  reverse  is 
generally  the  case  with  those  whose  elocution  is  easy.  In  the 
expression  of  the  more  powerful  passions  they  are  united.  It  is 
rare  that,  in  expressing  strong  feelings,  we  do  not  unite  gesture 
with  speech. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  modifications  which  the  motions 
and  voice  undergo  by  age  are  very  analogous ;  we  shall  find  the 
same  result,  if  we  study  the  manner  in  wnich  they  are  modified 
by  a^e,  sex,  temperament,  and  habit. 

We  shall  finish,  with  these  considerations,  the  description  of  the 
functions  of  relation.  These  functions  possess  the  common  char- 
acter of  being  suspended,  or  remaining,  dunng  certain  intervals, 
in  a  state  of  repose,  or  sleep.  It  womd  seem,  therefore,  proper 
that  the  history  of  sleep  should  immediately  follow  the  description 
of  the  functions  of  relation.  But,  as  the  nutritive  and  generative 
functions  are  both  influenced  by  sleep,  we  prefer  entering  upon 
the  examination  of  them  first 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

OP  THE  NUTEITIVB   FUNCTIONS. 

< 

Oiit  IkxJjos  are  incessantly  undergoing  changes  in  their  di- 
msKih'^ii^  form,  structure,  &c.,  from  the  moment  of  their  forma- 
IM  miil  their  existence  ceases.  We  arc  constantly  losing  in 
^lifermi  ways,  as  perspiration,  urine,  respiration,  &c.,  a  part  of 
ikr  ^^ncnts  which  compose  us.  These  losses,  which  amount  in 
^  ^y  to  many  pounds,  weaken  us,  and  we  should  soon  die,  did 
^n^"^  not  repair  them  by  means  of  aliments  and  drinks.  Again, 
v<fcr  temperature  docs  not  vary  with  that  of  the  bodies  which  sur- 
ivHUid  us.  We  resist  equally  great  cold  or  heat ;  we  have  thus 
within  a  peculiar  source  of  heat,  and  the  means  of  cooling.  We 
may  add  that  our  bodies,  during  life,  do  not  undergo  that  rapid 
decomposition  which  they  exhibit  as  soon  as  death  has  taken  place. 
Thus,  it  appears  that  there  is  going  on  a  contmual  intrinsic  move* 
ment,  by  wnich  our  organs  appear,  on  the  one  hand,  to  use  up  and 
destroy  themselves ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  repair  themselves  and 
acquire  new  power  ;  and  that  this  renewal  ot  our  constituent  ele- 
ments is  one  of  the  fundamental  acts  of  life. 

This  intrinsic  movement  is  not  what  the  imagination  of  physi- 
ologists have  suggested,  nor,  as  the  ancients  supposed,  a  renewal 
of  the  body  in  seven  years.  But  its  reality  is  established  by  a 
great  number  of  facts  and  experiments.  We  are  far  from  fully 
comprehending  this  phenomenon,  no  doubt  very  complicated,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  connected  with  all  the  physical  changes  of  our 
organs,  the  texture  of  which  is  so  various  and  delicate,  and  the 
elements  so  different  and  numerous. 

This  phenomenon  supposes,  1st.  Easy  communications  always 
open  between  the  most  concealed  parts  of  our  organs,  and  the 
natural  passages  for  excretion  and  reparation.  2d.  A  powerful 
mechanical  force,  keeping  in  continual  motion  our  different  ele- 
ments. 3d.  It  implies  that  our  bodies  should  be  the  seat  of  in- 
numerable chemical  transformations,  which  must  follow  with  more 
or  less  vigour  the  laws  of  affinity  and  proportions. 

It  is  easy  to  point  out  the  difficulties  of  all  kinds  that  we  enr 
counter  in  studying  the  nutritive  functions.  At  each  step  it  will  be 
necessary  to  apply  chemical,  physical,  and  mechanical  principles ; 
or  what  is,  perhaps,  still  more  difficult,  to  know  when  these  prin- 
ciples are  not  applicable ;  that  is,  to  distinguish  the  phenomena 
purely  vital  from  those  that  are  simply  physical.  But  the  insur- 
mountable difficulty,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  will  be  found 
in  the  manner  that  all  the  nutritive  acts  are  connected  together 
and  confounded.  The  arbitrary  classification  that  we  are  obliged 
to  establish,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  study,  is  the  less  advanta- 
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geous,  as  it  does  not  rest  on  a  complete  knowlede[e  of  the  di0er- 
ent  functions,  and  that  we  are  still  very  far  even  from  having  ar- 
rived at  anything  entirely  satisfactory  as  relates  to  the'  principal. 

But  in  following  undeviatinglv  the  route  of  observation  and  ex- 
periment, and  keeping  to  a  simple  expression  of  facts,  we  arrive  at 
results  that  are  not  witliout  unportance. 

These  functipns  are  six  in  number,  viz.,  1st.  Digestion.     2d. 
Absorption,  and  the  course  of  the  chyle.     3d.  The  course  of  the 
lymph.     4th.  The  course  of  the  venous  blood.     6th.  Respiration 
6th.  The  course  of  the  arterial  blood. 

After  a  description  of  these  functions,  and  of  their  relations  to 
each  other,  and  to  those  of  relation,  we  shall  study  the  different  se- 
cretions ;  and,  lastly,  point  out  what  is  known  of  the  molecular 
action  that  takes  place  in  the  depths  of  the  organs,  and  which,  in 
a  restricted  sense,  is  usually  called  nutrition. 

OF  DIGESTION. 

The  immediate  object  of  digestion  is  the  formation  of  the  chyle, 
a  substance  which  is  destined  to  repair  the  loss  which  the  animal 
economy  is  constantly  suffering.  The  digestive  organs  contribute 
also  in  several  other  ways  to  nutrition.  To  form  the  chyle,  the 
digestive  organs  act  upon  the  aliments;  crush  and  decompose 
them,  separating  that  part  which  is  crude  and  useless  from  that 
which  is  nutritive  and  useful ;  which  ultimately  forms  the  chyle, 
and  is  conveyed  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  tissues. 

The  object  of  digestion  is,  then,  chemical,  inasmuch  as  it  extracts 
from  the  aliments  the  material  destined  to  form  the  chyle,  when 
combined  with  certain  other  elements. 

Organs  of  Digestion, 

If  we  judge  of  the  importance  of  a  function  from  the  number 
and  variety  of  the  organs  which  concur  to  effect  it,  digestion  will 
occupy  the  first  rank.  No  other  function  in  the  animal  economy 
presents  an  apparatus  so  complicated. 

The  organs  of  digestion  may  be  regarded  as  a  chemical  appa- 
ratus arranged  with  great  care,  which  acts  of  itself  upon  certain 
substances  when  placed  within  its  range.  There  is  a  grinding 
machine,  superior  in  its  arrangements,  in  many  respects,  to  those 
used  in  the  mechanic  arts  to  obtain  similar  results ;  an  extensible 
and  contractile  vessel,  intended  to  hold  these  alimentary  substan- 
ces during  a  certain  time ;  a  long,  straight  tube,  through  which  the 
substances  pass  rapidlv ;  another  tube,  much  longer,  and  convolu- 
ted upon  itself,  through  which  the  aliments  pass  more  slowly.  la 
these  different  cavities  there  are  the  orifices  of  innumerable  small 
tubes,  which  pour  out  those  re-agents  which  are  necessary  to  the 
process. 

There  exists  an  evident  relation  between  the  food  of  the  animal 
and  the  digestive  apparatus.  If  the  aliments  differ  essentially  in 
their  nature  from  the  dements  which  compose  the  animal ;  i£fbr 
example,  the  food  is  herbaceous^  the  apparatus  will  be  of  Im 
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mensioM,  and  comfilicated.  I(  on  the  other  hand,  the  animal  ii 
nourished  by  flesh,  its  digestive  organs  will  be  less  numerous  and 
more  simple,  as  we  see  in  carnivorous  animals.  The  food  of  man 
being  both  animal  and  vegetable,  he  preserves  a  medium  between 
the  complicated  digestive  apparatus  of  herbivorous,  and  the  sim- 
ple apparatus  of  carnivorous  animals,  and  is,  therefore,  called 
omniverousis.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  there  are 
a  great  number  of  substances  which  are  used  as  aliments  by  an- 
imals which  are  of  no  utility  to  man  in  this  respect 

We  may  describe  the  digestiVe  apparatus  as  a  long  canal,  con- 
Tolated  upon  itself,  large  in  some  places  and  small  in  others ;  sus- 
ceptible of  being  enlarged  and  diminished,  and  into  which  are 
poured  a  great  quantity  of  fluids,  by  means  of  certain  ducts. 
Anatomists  divide  the  digestive  organs  into  several  portions :  Ist, 
the  mouth ;  2d,  the  pharynx ;  3d,  the  cesophagus ;  4th,  the  stom- 
ach ;  5th,  the  small  intestines ;  6th,  the  large  intestines ;  7th,  the 
anus. 

[The  diagmm  opposite  will  clearly  illustrate  the  diiferent  por- 
tions of  the  alimentary  canal,  its  course,  and  arrangement 

The  parts  above  the  diaphragm  are  the  mouth  and  tongue. 
A,  the  soft  palate ;  B,  the  anterior  pillar  ;  C,  the  posterior  pillar: 
the  space  between  them  is  called  the  fauces.  E  is  the  trachea,  a 
portion  of  which,  with  the  cesophagus  behind  it,  are  removed,  to 
shorten  the  diagram.  F  is  the  (esophagus ;  G  is  the  cardiac  ori- 
fice of  the  stomach,  and  is  placed  below  the  diaphragm.  The  ca- 
nal below  this  point  consists  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines, 
which,  from  having  considerable  extent  of  motion,  are  called 
floating  viscera,  and  the  large  intestines,  which  are  more  strictly 
bound  down,  and  describe  a  fixed  course.  H  is  the  pyloric  on- 
ficc  of  the  stomach.  The  space  between  G  and  H  shows  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  stomach,  a  portion  of  this  organ,  and  of  the 
duodenum,  1  I,  being  removed  for  this  purpose.  K  is  the  hepatic 
duct ;  L,  the  gall-bladder  and  its  duct,  which  will  unite  at  M,  and 
form  the  common  duct  N,  which  enters  the  duodenum  at  O.  P 
indicates  the  pancreatic  duct,  which  enters  the  duodenum  at  Q. 
R  R  are  the  folds  of  the  jejunum ;  S  S,  those  of  the  ilium.  U,  the 
part  at  which  the  small  intestines  terminate  in  the  large,  and  here 
form  the  ileo-ccBcal  valve :  it  is  slit  open,  to  show  the  structure. 
W  is  the  coRCum  ;  X,  the  vermiform  process.  From  U  to  3  is 
the  ascending  portion  of  the  colon ;  from  3  to  4,  the  transverse 
portion  or  arch  of  the  colon ;  from  4  to  Y,  the  descending  por- 
tion of  the  colon ;  Y,  the  sigmoid  fiexure  of  the  colon  ;  Z  is  the 
rectum ;  1  1,  the  levatores  animuscles  ;  2  is  the  anus.] 

The  walls  of  this  canal  are  formed  by  two  membranous  lami- 
nn3  through  its  whole  extent  The  internal  lamina,  which  is  des- 
tined to  be  in  contact  with  the  aliments,  consists  of  a  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  aspt^ct  and  structure  of  which  vary  in  different  portions 
of  the  canal :  it  is  dificrent  in  the  pharynx  from  the  mouth — in 
the  stomach  from  the  cesophagus,  &c.  At  the  lips  and  anus,  this 
membrane  is  lost  in  the  skm. 
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The  second  lamina,  which  forms  the  wall  of  the  digestive  cana^ 
is  muscular ;  it  consists  of  two  planes  of  muscular  fibres  ;  the  one 
longitudinal,  the  other  circular.  The  arrangement,  thickness, 
and  nature  of  the  fibres  difier  m  the  month,  oesophagus,  large  in^ 
testines,  &c. 

A  great  number  of  blood-vessels  are  sent  to,  and  arise  frora 
this  canal,  but  the  abdominal  portion  receives  incomparably  the 
largest  part  The  superior  part  only  receives  a  sufficiency  to  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  nutrition,  and  the  inconsiderable  secretion  of 
which  it  is  the  seat ;  but  the  number  and  volume  of  the  vessels 
which  appertain  to  the  abdominal  portion  indicate  -that  it  is  in- 
tended as  the  agent  of  a  considerable  secretion.  The  chyliferous 
vessels  take  their  rise  exclusively  firom  that  portion  of  the  canal 
called  the  small  intestines. 

The  nerves  are  distributed  over  the  canal  in  a  reversed  order 
from  the  blood-vessels ;  that  is,  the  cephalic,  cervical,  and  pec- 
toral parts  receive  more  than  the  abdominal  portion,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  stomach,  where  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  ter- 
minate. The  remainder  of  the  canal  does  not  receive  scarcely  a 
br^ch  of  the  cerebral  nerves.  The  only  nerves  which  can  be 
distinguished  proceed  from  the  sub-diaphragmatic  ganglions  of 
the  gr^at  sympathetic.  We  shall  see,  by-and-by,  the  relation 
which  exists  between  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  nerves,  and 
the  functions  of  the  superior  and  inferior  portions  of  the  digestive 
canal. 

The  organs  which  pour  out  fluids  into  the  digestive  canal  are, 
1st.  The  digestive  mucous  membrane  itself;  2d.  The  insulated 
follicles,  which  are  scattered  in  CTcat  numbers  through  the  whole 
extent  of  this  membrane ;  3d.  Agglomerated  follicles,  which  are 
met  with  at  the  entrance  of  the  oesophagus,  between  the  pillars  of 
the  veil  of  the  palate,  and  sometimes  at  the  junction  of  the  oesoph- 
agus and  stomach  ;  4th.  The  mucous  glands,  wliich  exist  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  the  walls  of  the  cheeks,  the  arch  of  the  pal- 
ate, near  the  oesophagus ;  5th.  The  parotid,  submaxillary,  and 
sublingual  glands,  which  secrete  the  saliva  that  is  poured  into  the 
mouth ;  the  liver  and  pancreas^  the  first  of  which  pours  out  the 
bile  and  the  second  the  pancreatic  juice,  by  distinct  ducts,  into  the 
superior  part  of  the  small  intestines,  which  is  called  the  duodenum. 

All  the  digestive  organs  contained  in  the  abdominal  cavity  are 
immediately  covered,  in  a  manner  more  or  less  complete,  by  a  se- 
rous membrane,  called  the  peritoneum.  This  membrane,  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  arranged,  and  its  physical  and  vital  proper- 
tics,  serves  important  purposes  in  the  act  of  digestion,  either  by 
preserving  in  the  organs  their  respective  relations,  or  by  favour- 
ing their  variations  of  volume,  and  preventing  any  friction  upon 
each  other  or  the  neighbouring  parts. 

We  shall  give  the  necessary  details  concerning  the  apparatus 
of  digestion,  after  we  have  explained  their  functions.  We  shall 
confine  ourselves  at  present  to  some  remarks  on  the  organs  of 


digf^lion,  considered  during  life,  but  nt  ihc  liinc  when  lliey  are  not 
executing  iticir  peculiar  functions. 

Remarks  on  the  JMgcttive  Organi  of  Man  and  living  Animals. 

The  surface  of  Hie  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  canai  is 
always  lubridatcd  by  a  stringy,  viscous  substance,  which  is  poured 
out  more  or  less  abundantly.  It  is  observed  in  the  largest  tiuan- 
tity  in  those  parts  where  no  follicles  exist ;  a  circumstance  which 
^cnw  to  show  that  these  are  not  the  only  secretory  organs.  One 
'part  of  the  substance,  generally  called  mucus,  continually  evapf- 
rates,  so  that  there  constantly  exists  a  certain  quantity  of  vapour 
in  each  part  of  the  digestive  canal.  The  chemical  nature  of  this 
«ubstancc  is  not  well  known.  It  is  transparent,  with  a  sliglit 
grayish  tint ;  it  adheres  to  the  membrane  which  forms  it ;  its  taste 
^B  salt,  and  the  application  of  certain  tests  shows ^that  it  is  acid. 
Its  formation  continues  some  time  after  death  takes  place.  That 
vhich  is  formed  in  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus  is  pro- 
pelled into  the  stomach,  and  mixed  with  the  secretions  i>f  the  mu- 
cous glands  and  saliva,  by  the  action  of  deglutition,  which  fre- 
■^uently  takes  place.  It  would  seem,  from  this,  that  tlie  stomach, 
■^(vhen  there  are  no  aliments  in  it,  contains  a  considerable  quantity 
of  this  mixture  of  mucus,  follicular  secretion,  and  saliva.  This  is  a 
"point,  however,  which  is  not  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  most 
'Ycrsons.  Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  that  this  exists  in  some  jjer- 
«ons,  their  stomach  being  known  in  the  morning  lo  contain  several 
ijunccs  of  this  mixture,  in  some  cases  it  is  frothy,  very  viscid, 
and  slightly  clouded,  holding  suspended  Jtoculi  of  mucus.  Its 
taste  is  plainly  acid,  but  not  disagreeable ;  it  is  sensibly  perceived 
by  the  throat,  imd  acts  upon  the  teeth,  so  as  to  diminish  the  polish 
ttpon  their  surface,  and  to  prevent  their  gliding  easily  upon  each 
«lher.  This  fluid,  when  applied  to  the  tincture  and  paper  of  lit- 
mus, causes  them  to  turn  red.* 

Under  different  circumstances,  in  the  same  individual,  with  the 
-same  appearances  as  relates  to  colour,  transparency,  and  consist- 
ence,  this  fluid,  when  taken  from  the  stomach,  has  neither  the  taste 
Bor  other  properties  of  acids ;  sometimes  it  is  slightly  salt.  Nei- 
ther a  solution  of  potash,  nor  sulphuric  or  nitric  acids,  produce  any 
apparen^effecl  upon  it 

One  of  my  former  pupils,  Dr.  Pii>el,  who  possessed  the  faculty 
of  vomitiag  at  will,  informed  me  tliat  he  frequently  evacuated 
ifrom  the  stomach,  m  the  morning,  tliree  ounces  of  tliJs  fluid, 
ifiome  of  this  liquid  was  cxaminodliy  M.  Thonard,  who  found  it 
'composed  of  a  largo  quantity  of  water,  some  mucus,  and  some 
'Valts,  the  base  of  which  were  soda  and  lime ;  tliere  was  no  acidity 
perceptible  either  by  the  tongue  or  re-agenle.  The  same  physi- 
cian recenOy  sent  me  about  two  ounces  of  a  fluid  obtained  in  tliis 
way.  M.  Chovreul  analyzed  it,  and  found  a  largo  proportion  ot 
water,  a  considerable  quantity  of  mucus,  the  lactic  acid  of  Burze- 
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lius,  a  small  quantity  of  animal  matter,  soluble  in  water,  but  insol- 
uble in  alcohol,  some  hydro-chlorate  of  ammonia,  hydro-chlorate 
of  potash,  and  hydro-chlorate  of  soda. 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  this  fluid,  M.  Pinel  observes, 
that  if  he  had  swallowed  a  mouthful  of  any  aliment,  he  could  ob- 
tain it  in  any  quantity,  in  a  short  time,  even  to  half  a  pound.  M. 
Pinel  thinks  that  the  taste  of  this  fluid  varies  according  to  the  sort 
of  aliment  he  had  used  the  night  before. 

When  we  examine  the  bodies  of  persons  who  die  suddenly,  and 

Xhose  stomachs  had  not  recently  received  either  food  or  drink, 
is  organ  is  only  found  to  contain  a  very  small  quantity  of  acid 
mucus  adhering  to  its  walls,  and  of  which  that  part  which  is 
found  in  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  viscus  appears  reduced  into 
chyme.  It  is,  then,  extremely  probable  that  the  fluid  which  pass- 
es into  the  stomach  is  digested,  as  an  alimentary  substance,  which 
is  the  reason  of  its  not  accumulating. 

In  animals  the  organization  of  which  resembles  man,  as  dog^ 
or  cats,  we  do  not  find  any  fluid  in  the  stomach,  after  some  days 
of  absolute  abstinence ;  we  only  find  a  little  viscid  mucus  adhe- 
ring to  its  walls,  at  the  splenic  extremity.  This  substance  has  a 
very  great  analogy,  in  its  physical  and  chemical  properties,  with 
what  we  find  in  Uie  stomach  of  man.  But  if  we  cause  animals  to 
swallow  a  body  which  is  not  susceptible  of  being  digested,  a  peb- 
ble, for  example,  there  is  formed,  after  some  time,  in  the  cavity  of 
tlio  stomach,  a  mucous,  acid  fluid,  of  a  grayish  colour  and  sensibly 
salt  taste,  which  resembles,  in  its  composition,  the  mucus  we  often 
meet  with  in  man,  the  analysis  of  wliich,  by  M.  Chevreul,  has  al- 
ready been  given. 

This  fluid,  which  is  composed  of  the  mucous  secretions  of  the 
mouth,  pharjTix,  oesophagus,  and  stomach,  with  the  fluid  secreted 
by  the  follicles  of  these  parts,  and  the  saliva,  has  received  from 
physiologists  the  name  ot  gastric  juice,  to  which  they  have  attrib- 
uted peculiar  properties. 

In  the  small  intestines  there  is  formed  a  large  quantity  of  mu- 
cous substance,  which  remains  constantly  attached  to  their  inter- 
nal walls.  This  differs  little,  in  its  sensible  qualities,  from  that 
wliich  we  have  spoken  of  above ;  it  is  viscid,  ropy,  and  somewhat 
salt  and  acid  in  its  taste ;  it  is  very  rapidly  renewed.    If  we  lay 
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bare  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  intestine  in  a  dog,  and  remove 
from  it  the  mucus  which  will  be  found  there,  absorbing  it  with  a 
sponge,  a  minute  will  scarcely  pass  before  it  is  replaced.  We 
may  repeat  this  experiment  as  frequently  as  wo  choose,  until  the 
intestine  becomes  inflamed,  in  consequence  of  tlie  contact  of  air 
and  other  foreign  bodies.  When  the  mucus  penetrates  into  the 
cavity  of  the  small  intestines,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a-pulpyjgrayishr 
opaque  matter,  which  has  the  peculiar  appearance  of  a  particular 
chyme. 

The  bile  and  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  pancreas  are  poured  out 
into  that  portion  of  the  canal  which  is  called  the  duodenum,  I 
believe  that  no  one  has  ever  observed  in  man,  during  life,  the 
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maimer  in  which  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  arc  poured  out.  In 
^Animals,  dogs,  for  example,  this  fluid  oozes  out  at  intervals,  that  is, 
about  twice  in  a  uinutif:  we  see  spring  from  the  orifice  of  the  bil- 
iary duct  R  drop  of  bile,  wliitJi  spreads  itself  uniformly  over  llie 
surroundiDg  parts,  which  are  already  impregnated  by  it. 

Thus  there  is  always  found  in  the  smafl  intestines  a  certain 
qunntity  of  bile.  Tlie  oozing  of  the  fluid  formed  by  the  pancreas 
bikes  place  in  a  similar  manner,  but  much  more  slowly.  A  quar- 
Lter  of  an  liour  oAen  elapses  before  we  see  a  drop  of  this  fluid  pass 
.out  Ironvtho  orifice  of  the  duct,  which  pours  it  into  the  intestines. 
I  have,  however,  in  some  instances,  observed  it  to  ooze  odt  with 
much  more  rapidity. 

The  dilTercnt  fluids  which  are  deposited  in  the  small  intestines, 
riz.,  the  ciiyme  which  comes  from  the  stomach,  the  mucus,  the  fol- 
Jjcular  fluid,  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  are  mixed  togeth*,  but, 
in  consequence  of  its  properties,  and  perhaps  of  its  proportion,  the 
kbiJc  predominates,  and  gives  to  the  mixture  its  colour  and  taste.  A 
[.great  part  of  this  mixture  descends  towards  the  large  intestines. 
Ju  its  passage  its  consistence  is  increased,  and  it  becomes  of  a 
[.hright  yellow  colour,  tliough  at  first  of  a  deep  yellow,  and  after- 
,ward  green.  There  is,  however,  a  great  diffitrence  in  this  re- 
8j)ect  in  different  individuals. 

In  the  large  intestines,  the  mucous  and  follicular  secretion  ap- 
, pears  to  be  less  active  than  in  the  small  intestines.  This  admix- 
ture of  fluids,  after  it  has  arrived  at  the  large  intestines,  acquires  a 
much  greater  degree  of  consistency,  and  a  fetid  odour,  analogous 
to  that  of  other  fecal  matter. 

The  knowledge  of  these  facts  enables  us  to  conceive  how  a  per- 
son who  has  made  no  use  of  aliments  continues  to  evacuate  the 
canal ;  and  how,  in  some  diseases,  the  quantity  discharged  is  very 
great,  although  die  patient  may  Iiave  been  for  a.  long  time  deprived 
xjf  every  alimentary  substance,  even  liquid.  Near  tlie  anus  there 
ere  found  follicles  which  secrete  an  oily  fluid,  which  has  a  strong 
and  pccuUar  odour.  We  find,  almost  constantly,  gas  in  the  intes^ 
liiiid  canal ;  the  stomach  contains  very  hltlc.  The  chemical  na- 
turo  of  this  gas  has  not  yet  been  examined  with  care,  but,  as  the 
saliva  which  we  swallow  is  always  impregnated  with  atmospheric 
.air,  it  is  probable  that  it  is  this  gaseous  fluid  more  or  less  modi- 
fed  i  I  have  ascertained,  by  experiment,  that  it  is  partly  composed 
iDf  carbonic  acid.    The  small  intestines  contain  a  very  small  quan- 

K'ty  of  gas ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  carbonic  acid,  azote,  and  hydrogen, 
lie  large  intestines  contain  carbonic  acid,  azote,  and  hydrogen, 
and  sometimes  carburettcd,  and  at  others  sulphuretted,  hydrogen. 
!X  saw  twenty-three  hundredths  of  this  gas  in  the  rectum  of  a 
criminal  lately  executed,  though  the  large  intestines  did  not  con- 
"ain  any  fecal  matter. 
Wc  may  ask,  What  is  the  origin  of  these  gases  7  Are  they  de- 
,  rived  from  the  cxtf  mal  air,  or  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane 
,  of  the  canul,  or  arc  they  results  of  the  chemical  action  of  ihe  mUh 
I  stances  coutoincd  ia  tlie  canal  ?     Wc  shall  examino  thcas  (MJI^ 
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tions  hereafter ;  in  the  mean  time  we  will  remark,  that  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  swallowing  much  more  atmospheric  air  than  we  are 
aware  of. 

The  muscular  coat  of  the  dige^ve  canal,  in  relation  to  the  dif- 
ferent modes  of  contraction  which  it  excites,  must  be  noticed. 
The  lips,  the  jaws,  generally  the  tongue  and  the  cheeks,  move  by 
a  contraction,  perfectly  analogous  to  that  of  locomotion.  The 
veil  of  the  palate,  the  pharjmx,  oesophagus,  and,  in  some  particu- 
lar circumstances,  the  tongue,  exhibit  motions  which  have  a  man- 
ifest analogy  to  muscular  motion,  but  differ  from  it  in  being  exe- 
cuted without  the  participation  of  the  will.  I  have,  however,  seen 
some  persons  who  could  move  the  veil  of  the  palate,  and  the  supe- 
rior parts  of  the  pharynx,  at  will. 

I  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  say  that  the  motions  of 
the  ^rts  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  take  place  without  ner- 
vous influence,  for  experience  proves  the  reverse  of  this.  If,  for 
example,  we  divide  the  nerves  which  pass  to  the  oesophagus,  we 
deprive  this  part  of  its  contractile  power. 

The  muscles  of  the  veil  of  the  palate,  those  of  the  pharynx,  and 
two  thirds  of  the  superior  part  of  the  oesophagus,  do  not  act  as  di- 
gestive organs,  except  when  they  thrust  forward  substances  from 
the  mouth  towards  the  stomach.  The  inferior  third  of  the  oesopha- 
gus presents  a  peculiar  phenomenon,  which  it  is  important  to  un- 
derstand. This  is  an  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation,  which 
continually  take  place.  This  begins  at  the  point  where  the  two 
superior  thirds  ot  the  canal  unite  with  the  inferior  third.  It  is  pro- 
longed, with  a  certain  degree  of  rapidity,  to  where  the  oesophagus 
is  inserted  into  the  stomach.  Once  produced,  it  continues  for  an 
indefinite  time ;  its  medium  duration  is  about  thirty  seconds.  While 
the  inferior  third  of  the  oesophagus  is  thus  contracted,  it  is  as  hard 
and  elastic  as  a  tense  cord.  The  relaxatian  which  succeeds  this 
contraction  occurs  suddenly  and  simultaneously,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  contracted  fibre,  but  in  some  cases  it  seems 
\o  take  place  from  the  superior  towards  the  inferior  part.  *  In  a 
state  of  relaxation,  the  oesophagus  presents  a  remarkably  flaccid 
appearance,  which  is  sti'ongly  contrasted  with  its  state  of  con- 
traction. 

This  motion  of  the  oesophagus  depends  upon  the  nerves  of  the 
eighth  pair.  When  we  divide  these  nerves,  the  oesophagus  no 
longer  contracts,  but  it  does  not  remain  in  the  remarkable  state 
of  relaxation  which  we  have  described.  Its  fibres,  independently 
of  this  nervous  influence,  continue  to  contract  themselves  with  a 
certain  force,  and  the  canal  remains  in  an  intermediate  state  be- 
tween contraction  and  relaxation.  The  emptiness  or  distension 
of  the  stomach  has  an  influence  upon  the  intensity  of  the  contrac- 
tions of  the  oesophagus.* 

*  The  alternate  motion  of  the  inferior  third  of  the  (esophagus  does  not  take  place  in  the 
horse ;  but  in  this  animal  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm  have  a  pJKicular  action  on  th^  car- 
diac  extremitr  of  this  duct,  wnich  does  not  take  place  in  those  animals  which  vomit  easily. 
See  the  detail  of  experiments  made  by  me  on  this  subject,  and  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Institute  in  the  "  Bulletin  de  la  Society  Philomatique,  Ann6e  ISlft."    Since 
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Prom  the  lower  part  of  the  stomach  to  tlie  end  of  the  rectum 
tile  intcsltnal  canal  exhibits  a  mode  of  contraction  wtiich  differs, 
in  almost  every  respect,  from  that  of  the  part  of  the  canal  which, 
is  above  the  diaphragm.  This  contraction  is  always  made  slowly 
and  irregularly ;  an  interval  of  an  hour  of^^n  takes  place  without 
our  being  able  to  perceive  any  trace  of  it ;  at  other  times,  many 
portions  of  it  cootracl  at  a  time.  It  appears  very  little  under  tht; 
influence  of  the  nervous  system ;  it  will  continue,  for  example,  in 
Ihe  stomach  after  we  have  divided  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair ;  it 
^comes  more  active  by  debilitating  animals,  and  even  by  apparent 
death  hi  some  cases  it  becomes  considerably  accelerated  by  it ;  it 
remains  even  when  the  intestinal  canal  has  been  separated  from  the 
body.  The  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach  and  the  small  intes- 
tines are  the  parts  of  the  canal  where  this  contraction  takes  place 
Sost  frequently  and  regularly.  This  motion,  whic^  results  from 
c  successive  or  simultaneous  contraction  of  the  longitudinal  and 
circular  fibres  of  the  intestinal  canal,  has  been  designated  by  dif- 
iftrent  names  by  authors.  It  has  been  called  vermicu/ar,  or  pen- 
ttaltic  motion,  and  organic  sensible  contractility.  Whatever  it 
may  he,  the  will  does  not  exert  any  sensible  influence  upon  il. 
The  muscles  of  the  anus  contract  voluntarily. 

The  super-diaphragmatic  portion  of  the  canal  is  not  capable  of 
undergoing  any  considerable  dilatation.  It  is  easy  to  see,  by  its 
struetSre,  and  the  mode  of  contraction  of  its  muscular  coat,  that  it 
will  not  permit  aliments  to  remain  in  its  cavity,  but  itial  it  is  rather 
destined  to  transport  these  substances  from  the  mouth  to  the  stom- 
ach. The  stomach  and  large  intestines,  on  the  other  hand,  evi- 
dently admit  of  gieat  distension ;  the  substances  introduced  into 
the  canal  also  accumulate,  and  remain  longer  in  them  than  in  the 
other  parts. 

The  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  keep  up  a  continual 
■ction  upon  tlie  digestive  organs  contained  in  the  abdomen. 
They  exert  upon  these  organs  a  continual  pressure,  wliich  lie- 
eomes  sometimes  very  considerable.  We  shall  see,  below,  how 
these  two  causes,  singly  or  together,  concur  in  the  different  acts 
of  digestion. 

Of  Hunger  and  Thirst. 
Before  digestion  in  iimn  and  animals  can  take  place,  it  is  neces- 
wuy  that  a  certain  number  of  actions  should  precede,  by  which 
the  food  is  seized,  triturated,  and  introduced  into  the  stomach. 
This  introduction  necessarily  ceases  when  the  stomach  is  full,  and 
ought  only  to  take  place  to  such  an  extent  as  will  satisfy  Ihe  de- 
tnands  of  the  economy ;  and,  in  general,  it  is  best  that  it  should 

.  .  hate  ciaouneil  wilb  mom  Core  iho  itsophagni  of  liie  horse,  Biid  have  re- 
Lrk«d  IhU  lU  diiphragaulle  clUemliy.  fur  >bOut  titai  or  ten  uiehcs.  doea  not  cnnttncl 
iHUkIbb.    Uilmiic  iirualioii  of  Ihc  nghth  psir  oiT  nervei  pmluccd  no  eflccl  upon  it. 
»»rT  «lM«k,  «nil  ki-eps  Iho  lower  eilienulv  oflhe  aBOphaauB  so  ontt.iwlv  cloMd, 
II  (or  •  conimlefablo  time  sfter  iloilh,  il  u  difficoll  lo  inlroduce  Ihi-  em!  of  Ihe  fal- 
(or,  ind  rri|Ui[>a  ■  etmng  piecsure  to  forre  in  ur.   Thu  unngemcnt,  I  b^Uuve,  b  lb*  irgm 
...  .t.  py  tUfficnity  of  tonuiine  in  tbe  hone, »-  '"  -  '      ' -""^■~*~ 
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::•. ;  '»^  Gcoe  lalil  ihe  f  receding  digestion  is  unrj^zec :  ihere  are 
JLio  other  uvumsuiices  wh*:re  it  is  injji'i-us.  I;  was^  u>rr^k;'Xe. 
Crcessan*  thai  man  and  animals  s'houid  be  xiorni^-d  :•{  ix  tn^ 
inent  when  it  was  proper  to  receive  s-i-I.ds  or  iiqi:!ds  into  ibeir 
sUHiiach.  anJ  of  the  c.rcumstunccs  in  which  :;  was  ir:',proper. 
.N'atuTi.'  has  effi;cted  fiiis  important  purpi^so  i-y  LT^partx.^  to  cs 
man\'  instinctivt.'  iVeKngs,  which  infurm  us  of  ilk?  warns  of  ihe 
ccoaomVf  and  of  the*  particular  state  of  the  digestive  K.*r^zan±. 
Thvsc  teelings  vary  acojrding  to  our  wants.  They  may  bo  di- 
vided into  those  which  excite  us  to  use  some  particular  suWtriHoes 
and  into  those  which  induce  us  to  desire  s<^>mc'thing  rem"ie  axA 
difficult  to  be  obtained.  The  Arst  relate  to  hunger  and  thirst,  azk 
the  second  to  satiety  and  disgust. 

Of  Hunger. 

The  desire  of  solid  aliments  is  characterized  by  a  f^articLla: 
sensation  in  the  region  of  the  stf.»machy  and  some  degree  of  debi^ 
ity.  In  generalt  this  sensation  is  produced  when  tiie  stomach  hsf 
remained  empty  for  some  time.  The  intensity  differs  verj"  mudi 
in  (hfferent  individuals,  and  even  in  the  same  individual  at  dider- 
ent  times.  With  some,  its  violence  is  extreme  ;  with  others  it  is 
scarcely  jierccplible ;  some  never  experience  it,  and  only  cat  k- 
cause  the  liour  of  rcfiast  lias  arrived  ;  many  persons  feel  an  op- 
pression, more  or  less  painful,  in  the  epigastric  region  ;  in  others 
there  is  a  gentle  heat  in  the  same  region,  accompanied  with  yavik- 
ing,  and  a  particular  noise,  owing  to  the  displacement  of  the  gas 
contriiiied  in  the  intestines  ;  this  noise  is  technicallv  called  horbo- 
ryi^ma.  When  this  desire  is  nut  satisfied,  it  increases  very  much, 
ajid  at  last  it  Ix'comes  very  j>ainfiil ;  and  a  sensation  of  generai 
wrakrirss  and  fatigue  is  inducted,  whieh  may  g<>  to  the  extent  of 
nndrring  lo<:omotion  dillieult,  and  even  impossible. 

Autlu>is  distinguish  hunger  into  local  and  general  phenomena. 
This  distinction  is  in  itself  proper,  and  may,  j)erhaps,  be  advanta- 
grniis  to  tlu;  student;  but  have  not  mere  gratuitous  suppositionf^ 
the  <'\isteni!e  of  whieh  are  barely  possible,  been  <lescribed  as  the 
loral  or  gen<'ral  phenomena  of  hunger  ?  This  is  one  of  those 
points  in  physioln^ry  in  which  the  deficiency  of  direct  cxperimcni 
IS  most  ))alpal)ly  felt. 

The  contraction  of  the  stomach  has  been  reckoned  among  the 
number  t>f  the  local  |»henom(rna  of  hun^r.  "The  walls  of  the 
viscus,  it  is  said,  beconit!  thicker ;  it  changes  its  form  and  situa- 
tion, and  is  drawn  a  littli?  t<»wards  the  duodenum.  This  cavitv 
contains  tlu'  saliva  mixed  with  air,  mucus  and  liei)atic  bile  whicL 
has  lliiwcd  back  by  the  action  of  tin*  duodenum.  These  different 
humours  an*  accumulated  in  the  ston)a(*h  in  proportion  to  the  du- 
ration (»r  the  fasting.  The  cystic  bile  does  not  run  into  the  duo- 
denum, but  remains  in  the  gall-bhulder.  and  is  more  abundant  and 
black  in  proportion  to  the  duration  of  the  abstinence.  There  is  a 
change  in  the  t>rdf»r  of  the  circulation  of  the  digestive  organs ;  the 
stonuich  reeoivea  less  bloi^l.  either  hi  consequence  of  the  flexuous 
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^^^^iU  veseels.  then  greater,  because  its  conts  arc  dr;iWD  to- 
iiSTi  or  ill  consequence  of  the  compresBJon  of  its  nerves  from 
s  contractiou,  tha  inllueuce  of  wliicn  upon  the  circulation  will 
te  diminished.  On  the  oilier  liand,  the  liver,  spleen,  and  epiploon, 
a  receivbg  more  blood,  perform  the  office  of  a  dwerticulum ;  the 
i)ver  and  spleen,  because  thoy  are  less  supported  when  llie  stom- 
ach is  emjity,  and,  therefore,  ofler  a  more  free  access  to  the  blood ; 
ud  the  epiploon,  because  then  its  vessels  are  less  flexuous,"  &.C.* 
(he  most  uf  these  propositions  are  merely  conjectures,  and  are 
tearly  destitute  of  proof.  They  have  been  already,  in  part,  rcfu- 
ed  by  Bicliat,  though  some  of  the  objections  of  this  ingenious 
ihyaiologist  are  lliemselves  exposed  to  criticism.  Not  being  able 
0  enter  into  the  details  of  this  discussion,  1  shall  only  relate  the 
UEperimenCs  I  have  made  myself  cm  this  subject, 
,  After  twenty-four,  forty-eight,  and  even  sixty  hours  of  complete 
tbstincQce.  I  havo  never  seen  this  contraction  of  the  stomach,  of 
vhich  authors  speak.  Tliis  organ  has  always  presented  dimeo- 
tons  sufficiently  large,  especially  at  its  splenic  extremity.  Until 
be  expiration  uf  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  I  nave  not  found  the  slom- 
loh  to  change  its  capacity,  or  to  alter,  even  slightly,  its  position  ; 
en  thea  the  effects  are  not  very  remarkable,  except  the  fasting 
._  B  been  rigorously  observed. 

,  Bichat  thinks  that  the  pressure  sustained  by  the  stomach  when 
L  is  «mpty  is  equal  to  what  it  supports  when  it  is  distended  by 
lliments,  as  tlie  abdominal  walls  contract  in  proportion  as  tlie 
polume  of  the  stomach  diminisUes.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  sat 
bfying  ourselves  of  the  incorrectness  of  thia  opinion.  If  we  intro- 
^ucti  uur  two  fingers  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  aflor  its  walls 
lave  been  divided,  we  shall  find,  by  direct  experiment,  that  the 
^essure  upon  the  viscera  of  this  cavity  is  in  proportion  lo  the  dis- 
lension  of  the  stomach.  If  the  stomach  be  full,  the  fingers  will  be 
tressed  strongly,  and  the  viscera  will  be  forced  through  the  open- 
g  ;  if  it  be  empty,  Uie  pressure  will  be  slight,  and  the  effort  of 
e  viscera  to  escape  trifling.  Wc  must  not  confound  in  this  ex- 
ieriin«Dt  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  abdominal  muscles,  when 
hey  are  relaxed,  with  that  which  ia  produced  when  they  contract 
li^rcibly.  Also,  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  all  the  reservoirs 
[Contained  in  the  abdomen  are  more  readily  allowed  to  become 
(isteoded  with  their  nati^rol  contents.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  prin- 
ipal  cause  of  the  accumulation  of  the  bile  in  the  vesicula  Jellii. 
Irith  respect  to  tlie  presence  of  the  bile  in  the  stomach,  which 
une  persons  suppose  produces  the  sensation  of  hunger,  I  believe 
Wtr  in  certain  morbid  conditions,  the  bile  is  not  introduced  into 
lis  organ,  though  it  may  continue  to  be  coustaotly  thrown  out 
ftta  the  small  intestines. 

The  quantity  of  mucus  existing  in  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  be- 
Nimeft  lest  u  the  abstinence  is  proloiiged.  My  experimeiils  on 
his  point  entiruly  agree  with  those  of  Dumas.  Wiiii  respt-ct  to 
he  quantity  of  blood  sent  lo  tlio  stomach  when  it  is  empty,  from 
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the  size  of  its  vessels,  and  the  mode  of  circulation  which  takes 

Slace  there,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  it  receives  less  of  this 
uid  than  when  it  is  distended  with  food ;  but,  instead  of  differing 
in  this  respect  from  the  other  abdominal  organs,  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  common  to  them  all. 

We  include  under  the  general  phenomena  of  hunger  a  weak- 
ening and  diminution  of  action  in  all  the  organs  ;  the  circulation 
and  respiration  become  slower,  the  heat  of  the  body  less,  the  se- 
cretions diminish,  and  all  the  functions  are  performed  with  diffi- 
culty. It  has  been  said,  however,  that  absorption  becomes  more 
active ;  but  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence  of  this. 

Hunger  must  be  distinguished  from  appetite,  the  inclination  we 
have  to  prefer  one  sort  of  food  to  another.  These  sensations  dif- 
fer essentially  from  hunger,  which  ils  an  expression  of  the  true 
wants  of  the  economy ;  they  are  peculiar,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
civilization,  habits,  and  certain  ideas  relative  to  the  properties  of 
aliments.  Some  arise  from  season  and  climate,  and  then  they 
become  as  natural  as  hunger  itself;  such  is  the  inclination  we 
have  for  a  vegetable  diet  in  warm  climates,  or  in  the  heat  of 
summer. 

There  are  some  circumstances  which  render  hunger  more  in- 
tense, and  cause  it  to  return  after  shorter  intervals ;  such  as  the 
cold  and  dry  air  of  winter,  cold  baths,  dry  friction  of  the  skin, 
exercise  on  horseback,  walking,  fatigue  of  body,  and,  in  general, 
all  those  causes  which  accelerate  the  action  of  the  organs  of  nu- 
trition, with  which  hunger  is  essentially  connected.  Some  sub- 
stances, when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  excite  a  sensation  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  hunger,  but  which,  however,  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  it. 

There  are  circumstances  which  diminish  the  intensity  of  hun- 
ger, and  which  retard  the  periods  when  it  luibitually  manifests 
itself;  such  as  the  moisture  or  warmth  of  the  climate,  repose  of 
the  body  and  mind,  the  gloomy  passions ;  in  a  word,  all  those 
causes  which  diminish  the  action  of  all  the  orgjins,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  nutrition.  We  also  know  that  certain  substances, 
when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  prevent  the  action  of  the  or- 
gans and  cause  the  sense  of  hunger  to  cease,  as  opium  and  warm 
drinks,  &c. 

The  causes  of  hunger  have  been,  in  turn,  attributed  to  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances ;  as  the  foresight  of  the  vital  principle, 
the  friction  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  on  each  other,  the  mechan- 
ical action  of  the  liver  upon  the  diaphragm,  the  action  of  the  bile 
upon  the  stomach,  the  acridity  and  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice, 
the  fatigue  of  the  contracted  fibres  of  the  stomach,  the  compres- 
sion of  the  nerves  of  this  viscus,  &c.,  &c.  Hunger  is  produced, 
like  all  other  internal  sensations,  by  the  action  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  it  has  no  other  seat  than  in  this  system  itself,  and  no 
other  causes  than  the  general  laws  of  organization.  What  proves 
the  truth  of  this  assertion  is,  that  it  continues  often  when  the  stom- 
ach is  distended  with  aliment;  and,  again,  it  does  not  occur,  al- 


Blfaough  tiiG  organ  lias  beon  empty  for  a  lung  time ;  lu  a  word,  it 
Hk  governed  by  habit,  so  as  to  cease  spontaneously  when  the  hour 
Hpf  repast  hns  passed.  Tltis  is  true,  not  only  as  rchitcs  to  the  sen- 
HKntion  experienced  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  but  also  the  gen- 
Bval  weakness  which  accompanies  it,  and  which,  of  consequence, 
Hosnnol  be  considered  real,  at  least  in  the  first  instant  when  it  is 
Huanifested. 

H.  Many  authors  confound  himger  with  the  effects  of  a  complete 
^Utstincnce,  prolonged  until  death  Is  produced.  We  shall  not  fol- 
^pow  their  example  in  this  respect.  Hunger,  considered  as  an  in- 
Bwtinctive  phenomenon,  belongs  to  physiology,  but  considered  as  a 
■  cause  of  disease,  it  pertains  to  pathology. 

Of  Thirst. 
We  give  tlie  name  thirst  to  that  sensation  which  induces  us  to 

I  desire  drink.  It  dilfcrs  in  difi(.'rent  individuals,  nnd  is  not  the 
nune  always  even  in  the  same  person,  at  different  times.  In 
seneral  it  consistsjn  a  sense  of  dryness,  constriction,  and  heat  in 
Uie  back  part  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  ccsophagus,  and  often  the 
imach  itself.  After  thirst  has  continued,  even  for  a  short  time, 
Aese  parts  become  red  and  swollen,  nnd  the  secretion  of  the  mu- 
nis censes  almost  entirely ;  that  of  the  follicles  becomes  altered, 
^ioh,  and  tenacious ;  the  flow  of  the  saliva  diminishes,  and  its 
idacidity  sensibly  increases.  These  phenomena  are  accompanied 
vith  an  indefinite  sense  of  uneasiness  and  general  heat ;  the  eyes 
(cconie  rod,  the  spirits  agitated,  the  motion  of  the  blood  accelera- 
ted, the  respiration  short  and  laborious,  the  mouth  widely  o[)ened, 
in  order  to  bring  the  external  air  in  contact  with  the  irritated 
parts,  to  obtain  a  momentary  relief. 

The  desire  of  drink  is  increased  by  certain  causes,  such  as  the 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  which  cause  a  great  loss  of 
the  fluid  parts  of  the  body ;  it  is  also  manifest  under  a  great  num- 
■ber  of  circumstances,  such  as  having  sixikcn  long,  eaten  certain 
BUments,  or  having  swallowed  any  substance  which  remains  in 
the  cssophagus,  &c.  The  pernicious  habit  of  drinking  frequently, 
and  the  desire  to  taste  certain  drinks,  wine,  brandy,  &c.,  excites 
a  sensation  which  strongly  resembles  thirst 

There  are  some  persons  who  never  perceive  the  sensation  of 
thirst,  who  seem  to  drink  merely  to  imitate  others,  but  who  are 
lapablc  of  living  for  a  long  time  without  thinking  of  it.  or  feeling 
my  inconvenience  from  being  deprived  of  it.  There  are  others 
■  whom  thirst  oflen  takes  place,  and  becomes  very  imperious, 
0  as  to  induce  them  to  drink  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  of 
luid  in  twenty-four  liours.  We  observe  a  great  difiercnce  in  tiiis 
espoct  in  individuals. 

We  shttll  not  pretend  to  go  back,  with  some  writers,  to  ihe 
proximate  cause  of  thirst,  or  suppose  that  it  is  the  offecl  of  the 
foresight  of  the  bouI,  nor  shall  we  presume  to  appoint  to  ii  a  place, 
eilher  in  the  nerves  of  the  pharynx,  or  in  tlie  sanguineous  or  lym- 
phatic vessels,  because  we  liopc  th&t  such  considerations  will  not 
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X  .^-Ar-tf r  fz'i  ^  place  in  scieDtific  treatises  on  physiology, 
s^  i^  ^>:'ni^  5r.i:$ati<:-n«  an  instinctive  sentiment ;  it  is  a  reso!*' 
.*rpi2L2aL-.  :i.  and  does  not  admit  of  any  explanation.     The  se^ 
wvc  -.*:'  dryness  and  heat  which  accompanies  it  appears  to  be 
ndiunii  expression  of  the  condition  which  follows  the  evapora  * 
of  the  \i'atery  part  of  the  blood,  or  simply  its  excretion.     Wl 
evt-r  we  lose  a  large  quantity  of  the  serosity  of  the  blood  fr 
anv  cause,  we  are  tormented  by  thirst. 

We  shall  not  say  more  of  the  morbid  phenomena  which 
company  and  precede  death,  arising  from  a  deprivation  of  dri 
this  entirely  belongs  to  pathology. 

Of  Aliments  and  Drinks. 

We  give  the  general  appellation  aliment  to  every  substai 
which  is  capable  of  nourishing  the  body,  when  it  is  submitteo 
the  action  of  the  digestive  organs.     According  to  this  definiti 
all  aliments  are  necessarily  composed  either  of  animal  or  ve| 
table  substances ;  for  it  is  only  those  bodies  which  have  enjov 
life  which  are  capable,  for  any  length  of  time,  of  serving  the  | 
poses  of  nutrition  in  animals.     Bnt  this  definition  of  aliment  is  ] 
haps  too  restricted ;  for  it  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether,  in 
strictest  sense,  the  name  of  aliment  should  not  be  applied  tot: 
substances  which,  though  they  may  not  be  said  to  nouririi 
body,  yet  concur  ix)werfully  in  nutrition,  inasmuch  as  they  ei 
into  the  composition  of  the  animal  organs  and  fluids.     Such, 
example,  as  muriate  of  soda,  oxide  of  iron,  silex,  and  especially 
water,  which  is  found  in  S(.>  larcre  a  quantity  in  the  bodies  of  : 
mals,  and  is  so  ncccssarv  to  thcni.     It  will,  therefore,  be  m* 
proper  to  consider  evi-ry  substance  ;in  aliment  which  may  ass 
in  nutrition ;  preserving,  however,  the  important  distinction  V 
tween  those  snhstunccs  which  are  capable  of  p(»rforming  this  alor 
and  those  which  act  in  concert  with  them.* 

Aliments  cliiler  from  each  other  with  res|)ect  to  the  immedia^ 
j)rincii>le3  which  jjredominate  in  their  composition.     They  may  N 
divided  into  nine  (^lasses,  viz. :  1st.  Farinaceous  {\\\\\\Qn\s:  wheal 
barley,  oats,  rice,  rye,  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  sago,  salop,  peas? 
beans,  and  h^itils.     2il.  Mucihirinoxts  aliments :  carrots,  turoipE. 
asparagus,  cabbage,  lettuce,  niushr()c>!ns,  melons,  &e.     3d.  SimA 
aliments :  ditlerent  kinds  of  sugar,  figs,  dried  dates  and  raiMMi 
apricots,  6:.c,     4th.  Acid  aliments :  oranges,  gooseberries,  choP* 
ries,  peaches,  raspberries,  mulberries,  pears,  aj)ples,  sorrel,  &ft 
5th.  Oily  and  fatty  aliments :  cocoa,  olives,  sweet  alinonds,  fl- 

*  It  wa.^  paid  by  Hippocrates  that  th^rc  arr  many  kinds  of  alimrnls,  but  that  there  inl^ 
the  santc  timo,  but  one  aliment.  I'his  iiropusition  1  have  never  be<'n  able  clearlv  toundl^ 
stand.  Did  he  mean  that  in  every  alimentarv  substance  there  is  but  one  part  which  isBfr 
tntious?  If  an,  this  part  will  vary  in  each  aliment.  Or  did  he  mean  that  all  8ubstaiia% 
when  converted  into  chvle,  are  essentially  tlie  same  ?  Thin  is  not  the  case,  for  the  quaMM 
of  the  chyle  var)'  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food.  Did  he  mean  that  the  alinoeot  lennrf 
to  renew  in  the  blood  a  particular  substance,  which  alone  nourishes  the  body,  and  whid 
IS  the  **  qxtod  nvtrit*^  of  the  ancients  ?  But  docs  any  such  substance  exist .'  Can  we  beUiM 
that  there  is  in  all  aliments  aparticular  principle,  evcr>'whcrc  the  same,  and  essentiaUr  bB* 
tritiTe  ?    Nothing  is  fiirther  from  being  proved. 
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berts,  walnuts,  animal  fat,  oils,  and  butter,  &c*  6th.  Caseous  ali* 
ments :  different  kinds  of  milk,  cheese,  &c.  7th.  Oelatinaus  ali- 
ments: the  tendons,  aponeuroses,  chorion,  cellular  tissue,  and 
young  animals,  &c.  6th.  Albuminous  aliments :  the  brain,  nerves, 
eggs,  &c.  9th.  Fibrous  aliments :  the  flesh  and  blood  of  differ- 
ent animals. 

Some  years  suice  I  proposed  to  divide  the  aliments  into  those 
which  contain  little  or  no  azote,  and  those  which  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  this  substance. 

The  aliments  which  constitute  the  former  are  the  sweet,  red, 
and  acid  fruits;  su^ar;  oils,  fats,  butter;  mucilaginous  aliments, 
as  farinaceous  articles,  such  as  wheat,  rice,  potatoes,  &c. 

The  azotic  aliments  are  the  leguminous  seeds,  as  pease,  beans, 
lentils,  spinach,  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  nuls;  the  gelatinous 
and  albuminous  aliments,  as  cheese,  &c. 

This  division  of  aliments  into  azotic  and  non-azotic  is  useful  in 
its  applications  to  regimen,  especially  in  such  diseases  as  gout, 
rheumatism,  gravel,  &t. 

We  may  add  to  this  list  a  great  number  of  substances  which 
are  employed  as  medicines,  but  which,  no  doubt,  have  a  nutritive 
effect,  or,  at  least,  some  of  their  immediate  principles ;  such  are 
manna,  tamarinds,  vegetable  extracts,  sugars,  animal  and  vege- 
table decoctions,  commonly  called  ptisans^  &c. 

Among  the  aliments,  few  ai*e  used  in  the  state  in  which  they 
naturally  exist  They  generally  require  to  be  prepared  before 
being  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  mode 
of  preparation  varies  infinitely,  according  to  the  kind  of  aliments, 
people,  climates,  customs,  and  degree  of  civilization ;  indeed,  fash- 
ion IS  not  without  its  influence  upon  the  art  of  preparing  food. 

In  the  hands  of  a  skilful  cook,  alimentary  sul^tances  change 
almost  entirely  their  nature,  form,  consistence,  odour,  taste,  colour, 
and  chemical  composition,  &c.  So  entirely  is  the  change  effected, 
that  it  is  often  impossible  to  recognise  the  substance  which  con- 
stitutes the  principal  ingredient  in  some  dishes.  The  proper  ob- 
ject of  the  art  of  cookery  is  to  render  the  aliments  agreeable  to 
the  senses,  and  easy  of  digestion ;  but  it  rarely  stops  here.  Fre- 
quently, among  people  in  an  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  the 
object,  as  well  as  the  ambition  of  the  artist,  is  to  excite  an  impaired 
and  fastidious  appetite,  or  to  satisfy  an  eccentric  and  capricious 
taste ;  so  far  from  being  a  useful,  it  then  becomes  a  most  perni- 
cious art,  and  leads  to  an  infinite  variety  of  distressing  diseases,  or 
even  to  premature  death. 

Of  Drinks. — By  the  term  drink  we  understand  some  fluid, 
which,  when  it  is  introduced  into  the  digestive  organs,  slakes  the 
thirst,  and  repairs  the  loss  which  we  habitually  sustain  of  the  fluid 
part  of  our  humours.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  drinks  as  true 
aliments. 

Drinks  are  divided  according  to  their  chemical  composition:  • 
lat.  Water  of  different  kinds^  as  spring,  well,  and  river  water.  ' 
2d.  Sirups^  vegetable  and  animal  infusions^  as  lemon  and  goose* 
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berry  sirups,  whey,  tea,  coffee,  &c.  3d.  Fermented  liquor$t 
wine  of  various  kinds,  beer,  cider,  and  perry.  4th.  Alcoholic 
liquors :  brandy,  alcohol,  ether,  rum,  &c.*  * 

Of  the  Partiadar  Acts  of  Digestion. 

Those  acts  which,  together,  constitute  digestion,  are,  first,  pre- 
hension ;  second,  mastication ;  third,  insaUvation ;  fourth,  degluti- 
tion ;  fifth,  action  of  the  stomach ;  sixth,  action  of  the  small  intes- 
tines ;  seventh,  action  of  the  large  intestines  ;  eighth,  expulsion  of 
fecal  matter. 

All  these  actions  do  not  equally  concur  in  the  production  of  the 
chyle ;  the  action  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  small  intestines  are 
alone  absolutely  indispensable. 

The  digestion  of  solid  aliments  requires  these  eight  digestive 
actions ;  3iat  of  drink  is  much  more  simple ;  it  only  requires  pre- 
hension, deglutition,  and  the  action  of  the  stomach  and  small  in- 
testines. It  is  very  rare  that  drinks  pass  to  the  large  intestines 
We  shall  first  consider  the  digestion  of  aliments,  and  afterward 
that  of  drinks. 

Of  the  Prehension  of  Solid  Aliments. 

The  oij^ans  of  prehension  are  the  superior  extremities  and  the 
mouth.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  superior  extremities,  and 
we  now  propose  to  say  a  few  words  of  the  different  parts  which 
constitute  the  mouth. 

Anatomically  speaking,  the  mouth  is  that  oval  cavity  formed 
above  by  the  palate  and  superior  maxillary  bone ;  below,  by  the 
tongue  and  inferior  maxilla ;  laterally,  by  the  cheeks ;  posteriorly, 
bv  the  veil  of  the  palate  and  pharynx  ;  and  anteriorly,  by  the  lips. 
The  dimensions  of  the  mouth  vary  in  different  individuals,  and 
are  capable  of  being  enlarged  in  every  direction ;  from  above  be- 
low, by  the  depression  of  the  tongue  and  separation  of  the  jaws; 
transversely,  by  the  separation  of  the  cheeks ;  and  from  the  an- 
terior to  the  posterior  part,  by  the  motion  of  the  lips  and  veil  of 
the  palate. 

The  jaws  more  particularly  influence  the.  form  and  dimensions 
of  the  mouth :  the  superior  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the 
face,  and  only  moves  with  the  head ;  the  inferior,  on  the  contrary, 
is  possessed  of  great  mobility.  The  jaws  are  garnished  with 
small  hard  bodies,  called  teeth ;  they  are  generally  considered  as 
bones,  but  they  differ  from  l5one  in  some  important  respects,  par- 
ticularly in  their  structure,  mode  of  formation,  uses,  and  from 
their  not  being  altered  by  the  contact  of  the  air ;  but  thev  re- 
semble them  in  their  hardness  and  chemical  composition,  "fhere 
are  three  kinds  of  teeth:  the  incisors,  which  occupy  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  jaws  ;  the  molares,  which  occupy  the  posterior 
part ;  and  the  canine,  which  are  situated  between  the  incisors  and 
molares. 

*  Vide  Encjclop^die  Methodiqu6,  and  the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Modicales,  aitkle 
Aliment. 
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L  We  divide  the  leetb  into  two  parts,  the  crowa  and  tlic  loot, 
nvhich  differ  in  (heir  structure.  A!k  the  crowns  of  tlie  dlHcrcnt 
Hind  of  lecth  are  required  to  pcrfiiim  different  sdrts  of  service, 
Kthoir  form  varies.  Thai  of  the  molares,  or  grindcra,  is  cubical, 
Fihe  canine  are  conical,  and  the  incisors  fliit,  with  a.  cutting  edge. 
I  Whatever  is  its  form,  the  crown  is  esccsaivcly  hard,  but  it  is  worn 
K  itwav  like  dead  matter  by  constant  friction. 
1  The  fang,  or  roots,  fulfil  in  the  three  kinds  of  teeth  one  common 
nac,  that  en  eOecting  a  solid  junction  witli  the  jaw,  and  of  trans- 
|miitting  to  them  the  powerful  impressions  made  upon  the  teeth. 
KThcy  are  received  into  cavities,  which  are  called  alveolar  process- 
\es,  and  exactly  fill  them.  It  would  appear  that  tlie  walls  of  these 
cavities  exert  a  considerable  pressure  upon  the  roots  of  the  tooth, 
from  the  fact  that  they  contract,  and  at  last  are  filled  up  when  the 
roots  of  the  teeth  are  removed. 

The  incisors  and  canine  teeth  liave  but  one  root ;  the  molares 
lave  generally  several ;  but,  whatever  may  be  their  number,  thev 
lave  iiways  the  form  of  a  cone,  the  base  of  which  corresjionds 
_0  the  crown,  and  the  apex  to  that  part  which  ends  in  the  alve- 
r  olar  process.  In  some  cases  they  present  curvatures,  more  or 
less  remarkable. 

The  edge  of  the  alveolar  process  is  covered  with  a  thick,  fibrous, 
resisting  coat,  which  is  called  the  gum ;  this  coat  is  nicely  fitted 
round  the  inferior  part  of  the  crown  of  the  teeth,  adheres  strongly 
to  Ihem,  and  thus  gives  soUdity  to  the  junction  of  the  teeth  with 
the  jaws.  This  coat  is  capable  of  bearing  strong  pressure  with- 
out inconvenience.  We  readily  see  the  advantages  which  result 
from  this  arrangement. 

We  must  include  in  the  number  of  organs  that  assist  in  the  pre- 
hension of  aliments  the  muscles  which  move  the  jaws,  particular- 
ly llie  lower  jaw ;  and  the  tongue,  the  motions  of  which  have  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  dimensions  of  the  mouth. 

MeckaniiiA  of  the  Prehension  of  the  Aliments. 

Nothing  is  more  simple  than  the  prehension  of  the  aliments ; 
it  consists  in  the  introduction  of  alimenUry  substances  into  the 
mouth.  For  this  purpose  the  hands  seize  the  food  and  divide  It 
into  small  portions,  capable  of  being  contained  In  the  mouth,  and 
tlien  introduce  it  into  tnis  cavity — perhaps  by  the  assistance  of  in- 
struments convenient  for  tliis  purpose. 

But,  in  order  that  it  may  penetrate  into  this  cavity,  it  is  neces- 
sarj-  that  the  jaws  sliould  separate ;  in  other  words,  that  the  moulli 
should  open.  It  was  long  discussed  whotiier,  in  opening  the 
mouth,  the  inferior  jaw  only  moved,  or  whether  bolli  jaws  sep- 
arated from  each  other  at  llie  same  time.  Without  entering  into 
this  discussion,  which  does  not  merit  the  importance  that  has  been 
atlBchud  to  it.  we  wUt  observe,  that  it  id  obvious  that  tlie  inferior 
jaw  moves  alone  when  the  uiouth  is  open  moderately ;  bui  when 
it  is  o^ned  very  widely,  the  superior  jaw  is  raised;  that  is,  the 
head  la  thrown  aligtitlv  back  on  the  vertebral  column.  But,  ia 
Mm 
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every  case,  the  inferior  jaw  ^aa  much  the  greatest  extent  of  ac* 
tion,  unless  its  depression  is  prevented  by  some  physical  obstacle ; 
then  the  opening  of  the  mouth  depends  alone  upon  the  retraction 
of  the  head  upon  the  vertebral  column,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  upon  the  elevation  of  the  upper  jaw. 

In  most  cases,  when  the  aliment  is  introduced  into  the  mouth, 
the  jaws  are  brought  together  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  it,  and 
causing  it  to  undergo  the  process  of  mastication  and  deglutition. 
But  sometimes  the  elevation  of  the  lower  jaw  assists  in  the  pre- 
hension of  the  aliments.  We  have  one  example  of  this  in  our 
manner  of  biting  fruit ;  the  incisors  bury  themselves  in  opposite 
directions  in  the  aUmentary  substance,  and  act  like  the  blades  of 
scissors,  detaching  a  portion  of  the  mass.  This  motion  is  princi* 
pally  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  elevator  muscles  of  the 
inferior  jaw,  which  represents  a  lever  of  the  third  kind ;  the  pow- 
er being  at  the  insertion  of  the  elevator  muscles,  the  fulcrum  in 
the  temporo-maxiliary  articulation,  and  the  resistance  in  the  sub- 
stance on  which  the  teeth  act.* 

The  volume  of  the  substance  placed  between  the  incisor  teeth 
influences  the  force  with  which  they  are  pressed  together.  If  the 
volume  be  small,  the  force  will  be  much  greater,  for  all  the  eleva- 
tor muscles  are  inserted  perpendicularly  into  the  jaw,  and  the  sum 
of  their  forces  is  employed  to  move  the  lever  which  it  represents 
If  the  volume  of  the  body  be  such  that  it  can  scarcely  oe  intro- 
duced into  the  mouth,  even  if  the  resistance  be  but  little,  the  inci- 
sor teeth  will  be  incapable  of  dividing  it ;  because  the  masseter, 
crotophite,  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles,  being  inserted  very 
obliquely  on  the  jaw,  thus  lose  a  great  part  of  tlie  power  with 
which  they  contract. 

When  the  effort  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  is  not  sufficient  to 
detach  a  portion  of  the  alimentary  mass,  the  hands  assist  in  the 
separation.  On  the  contrary,  the  muscles  on  the  posterior  parts 
of  the  neck  draw  the  head  strongly  backward,  and,  from  the  com- 
bination of  these  two  efforts,  a  portion  of  the  aliment  is  detached, 
and  remains  in  the  mouth.  In  this  mode  of  prehension,  the  inci- 
sor and  canine  teeth  are  employed,  but  it  is  rare  that  the  molares 
assist. 

By  the  succession  of  the  motions  of  prehension,  the  mouth  is 
filled,  and  from  the  elasticity  of  the  cheeks,  and  the  depression  of 
the  toncue,  a  large  quantity  of  aliment  may  be  accumulated. 
When  the  mouth  is  full,  the  veil  of  the  palate  is  depressed,  and  its 
inferior  edge  applied  to  the  base  of  the  tongue,  so  that  all  commu- 
nication between  the  mouth  and  pharynx  is  interrupted. 

Mastication  and  Mixture  of  the  Saliva  with  the  Alimenis. 

Independently  of  what  we  hare  said  of  the  mouth  as  relates  to 
the  prenension  of  aliments,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  uses 
it  fulfils  in  masticating  and  mixmg  the  food  with  the  saliva ;  it  li 

*  In  camiTorous  animals,  where  this  mode  of  prehension  is  frequently  6mplov«d»  At 
three  kinds  of  teeth  participate,  especiailj  the  canine. 


oroper  to  remark,  that  fluids,  arising  from  different  sources,  abound 
W  tne  moulh.  The  mucoiu  membrane  which  lines  ihe  mouth; 
Ae  numerous  single,  or  agglomerated  follicJes  we  observe  oa  the 
{nl<:^niai  surface  of  tiie  cheeks  at  the  junction  of  the  lips  with  ihe 
gums ;  the  back  part  of  tlic  tongue,  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
veil  of  Ihe  palate,  and  uvula,  pour  out  continually  the  fluid  which 
they  form  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  moulJi.  It  is  the  same  oi' 
Ihe  mucous  glands,  which  exist  in  great  numbers  in  the  substance 
jOf  the  palate  and  cheeks.  Lastly,  there  are  six  glands,  three  on 
fcach  side,  which  are  called  the  parotids,  submaxillary,  and  sublin- 
jrual,  that  pour  out  the  saliva  they  secrete  into  the  mouth.  The 
Brat  are  placed  between  the  car  and  the  jaw,  and  have  each  an 
excretory  duct,  which  opens  on  a  level  with  the  second  upper 
molar  teeth.  The  ducts  of  the  maxillary  glands  terminate  on 
each  side  of  the  fronum  of  Ihe  tongue,  near  which  those  of  ihe 
sublingual  glands  also  open. 

It  is  probable  that  these  fluids  vary  jii  their  physical  and  chem- 
ical properties,  according  to  the  organ  which  forms  them,  but 
^itfiemistry  has  not  yet  determined  these  dilTerences  by  direct  ex- 
periments. The  mixture  which  we  know  by  the  common  name 
iof  saliva,  has  been  carefully  analyzed. 

Among  the  alimentary  substances  deposited  in  the  mouth,  some 
Iraverse  this  cavity  without  undergoing  iiny  change  ;  others,  on 
Ihe  contrary,  remain  for  a  considerable  time,  and  experience  sev- 
eral important  modifications.  The  first  are  soft,  and  nearly  fluid 
aliments,  the  temperature  of  which  differs  little  from  thni  of  the 
body.  The  second  are  those  which  are  dry,  hard,  or  fibrous,  and 
those  the  temperature  of  which  differs,  more  or  less,  from  that 
peculiar  to  the  animal  economy.  They  have  both,  however,  this 
quality  in  common,  that,  in  passing  through  the  mouth,  they  are 
ippreciatcd  by  the  organs  of  taste. 

There  arc  three  principal  modifications  which  the  aliments  un- 
dergo in  the  mouth :  let  Change  of  temperature;  2d,  Admixture 
with  the  fluids  which  are  (wured  into  the  mouth,  and  sometimes 
solution  in  these  fluids  ;  3d.  Pressure,  more  or  less  strong,  and 
comminution,  which  destroys  the  cohesion  of  the  parts.  Tlicy 
are,  besides,  easily  and  frequently  transported  from  one  point  of 
this  cavity  to  the  other.  These  three  modes  of  alteration  do  not 
take  place  successively,  but  simultaneously,  each  favouring  the 
Other. 

The  change  of  temperature  in  the  aliments  retained  in  the 
BioiUh  is  evident ;  the  sensations  %vhich  they  excite  arc  sufficient 
eridenco  of  this.  If  they  have  a  very  low  temperature,  they  pro- 
duce a  vivid  sensation  of  cold,  wliich  continues  until  they  have 
absorbed  a  sutHcicnt  quantity  of  caloric  to  approach  the  tempor- 
ature  of  the  walls  of  the  mouth.  The  reverse  takes  place  when 
Ihe  temperature  is  more  elevated  tlian  that  of  its  walls. 

Our  judgment,  in  tliis  instance,  is  formed  in  a  m.Tui'  '  ■ 

to  that  by  which  wc  judge  of  the  temperature  of  ir 
which  touch  the  skin.     Wc  ia3tituu>  a  compansoo  h 
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teuiperaturc  of  the  atmosphere  and  that  of  the  body  which  b  in 
contact  with  the  mouth ;  so  that  a  body  preserving  the  same  tem- 
))erature  will  appear  at  one  time  cold,  and  at  another  warm,  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature  of  the  bodies  which  had  been  before 
in  contact  with  the  mouth. 

The  change  of  temperature  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the 
mouth  is  a  mere  accessory  phenomenon.  Its  trituration,  and  in- 
timate admixture  with  the  fluids  poured  into  this  cavity,  are  the 
circumstances  which  merit  a  particular  attention.  As  soon  as 
the  aliment  is  introduced  into  the  mouth,  it  is  pressed  by  the 
tongue  against  the  palate  and  the  cheeks.  If  the  aliment  has  lit- 
tle cohesion,  this  sunple  pressure  of  the  tongue  is  sufiicient  to 
spread  it  over  the  mouth ;  but  if  it  be  partly  fluid  and  partly  solid, 
it  presses  out  the  fluid  part,  which  is  swallowed,  and  the  solid 
alone  remains  in  the  mouth.  The  tongue  produces  this  effect 
readily,  as  the  tissue  is  muscular,  and  as  it  is  supplied  with  a  great 
number  of  muscles  which  are  destined  to  move  it. 

It  seems  surprising  that  a  body  as  soft  as  the  tongue  should 
exert  an  action  sufficiently  strong  to  crush  a  bodv  which  presents 
even  a  slight  resistance.  But  this  is  owing  to  the  circumstance 
that  it  hardens  at  the  same  time  that  it  contracts  itself;  besides^ 
the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  its  superior  surface  is  com- 
posed of  a  thick,  dense,  and  fibrous  coat.  Such  arc  the  phenom- 
ena which  are  observed  when  the  aliments  offer  but  little  re- 
sistance ;  but  if  they  cohere  more  strongly,  they  arc  then  submit- 
ted to  the  action  of  the  masticating  organs. 

The  essential  agents  of  mastication  are,  tlie  muscles  which 
move  the  jaws,  the  tongue,  the  cheeks,  and  the  lips  ;  the  maxillary 
bones  and  teeth  can  only  be  considered  as  instruments. 

Though  the  action  of  both  jaws  may  assist  in  mastication,  it  is 
almost  entirelv  performed  by  the  lower  jaw.  This  bone  is  capa- 
ble <»f  beinc  elevated  and  pressed  strongly  against  the  upper  jaw, 
and  moved  forward,  backward,  and  sideways.  These  different 
moti«»ns  are  produced  by  numerous  muscles  which  are  attached 
to  the  bone :  but  tlu^  jaws  could  not  fulfil  the  function  to  which 
thev  are  destined  if  they  were  not  garnished  with  teeth,  the  phys- 
ical qualities  of  wlii(*h  render  them  particularly  adapted  to  this 
purp<»st\ 

.\  lew  n^narks  on  these  bodies  arc  necessary  to  clearly  under- 
stand what  follows.  The  use  of  the  molar  teeth  is  to  grind  the 
tiHHl ;  tlu\v  are  twentv  in  number,  ten  in  each  jaw,  five  on  the  right 
ajul  fixe  on  the  left  side.  The  form  of  their  crown  is  that  of  an 
irn\irular  cube ;  the  corresponding  surfaces  are  composed  of  py- 
ramidal eminences,  varying  in  number  in  the  different  teeth.  In 
the  anterior  nmlares  they  are  small,  but  large  in  the  posterior. 
Tht^su*  asjK^rities  and  cavities  are  so  arranged  that  those  of  the 
upjHT  eorres|Hmd  with  those  of  the  lower  jaw. 

At  the  K>wer  and  middle  part  of  the  crown  there  exists  a  cav- 
itVk  \\\\%\\  with  an  organ  which,  in  the  early  periods  of  life,  se- 
en^tc?  the  tix^th.    The  root  is  hollowed  out  into  a  canals  which  is 
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fpccupicd  by  an  artery,  vein,  and  filament  of  a  nerve.  The  sub- 
Mancc  which  forms  the  teeth  js  of  an  excessive  hardness,  parUcu- 
ptily  ils  external  coat  or  enamel.  Being  destined  to  cruah  bodies 
!&e  resistance  of  which  is  sometimes  very  great,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  present  a  proportional  degree  of  hardness :  more 
Mpeciaily  as  they  are  destined  to  exercise  this  office  during  life, 
jfDd  it  is,  therefore, necessary  that  they  should  be  worn  away  \ery 
iMowly.  On  this  account,  extreme  density  was  indispensable,  for 
'May  body,  however  hard  it  may  be,  cannot  fail  to  be  worn  down 
Ipy  continued  friction. 

The  substance  which  forms  the  body  and  root  of  the  teclh  is 
homogeneous  in  all  lis  parts ;  the  cnajnel,  on  the  contrary,  which 
composes  the  qrown  ol  the  tooth,  presents  fibres  which  are  ar- 
ranged perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of  the  bony  pari  of  the 
toolli,  and  strongly  adhering  to  iL  The  phosphate  and  carbonate 
of  lime  constitute  nearly  the  whole  of  the  teeth  in  man.     In  100 

rts,  99.5  are  of  this  salt,  the  remainder  being  animal  matter.* 
the  enamel  there  is  scarcely  any  animal  matter,  and  it  is  to 
,|lus  circumstance  that  we  must  attribute  its  whiteness  and  ex- 
jiDeasive  hardness. 

1  We  have  already  shown  how  solid  the  articulation  of  the  teeth 
'iwith  the  jaw  is ;  the  molar  teeth,  in  consequence  of  the  office 
which  they  perform,  possess  this  6rmness  in  the  highest  degree ; 
their  roots  arc  also  more  numerous,  though  not  so  large  as  in 
those  which  have  but  one.  Finally,  whether  single  or  double, 
their  form  is  conical,  and  tliey  are  received  into  cavities  to  which 
ihey  are  adapted,  which  are  called  alveolar  processes ;  each 
tooth  represents  a  wedge  buried  in  the  jaws.  The  teeth  in  each 
jaw,  together,  form  what  are  called  the  dental  arches. 

The  form  of  the  arch  is  the  half  of  a  parabola,  the  inferior  be- 
ing somewhat  larger  than  the  superior.  The  inferior  edge  of  the 
upper  is  a  little  inclined  outward,  but  that  of  the  lower  inward. 
These  edges  present,  at  that  part  formed  by  the  molar  teetli,  a 
groove,  Iwunded  by  two  ranges  of  eminences.  When  the  jaws 
are  brought  together,  the  incisor*  and  canine  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw  are  placed  behind  the  superior.  The  external  projecting 
edge  of  the  inferior  dental  arch  enters  the  groove  of  the  superior 
arch.  When  the  edges  of  the  incisors  are  brought  in  contact, 
there  is  an  interval  left  between  the  molar  teeth.  To  add  llnn- 
to  the  junction  of  the  teeth  with  the  jaws,  nature  has  bo  ar- 
[ed  them  that  the  sides  of  nearly  all  are  in  contact  which  in 
way  present  a  particular  facetU.  The  result  of  this  dis- 
lition  is,  that,  when  one  of  the  teeth  is  exposed  to  a  consider- 
able pressure,  it  is  supported  by  all  the  teeth  which  compose  the 
arch. 

The«!  facts  being  known,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  explnna- 
tjoo  of  the  mechanism  of  mastication. 
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Mechanism  of  Mastication. 

When  mastication  begins,  the  lower  jaw  is  depressed,  an  efiect 
which  is  produced  by  the  relaxation  of  the  elevator  and  the  con- 
traction of  the  depressor  muscles.  The  food  is  introduced  withip 
the  dental  arches  by  the  tongue  or  some  other  means.  The  in- 
ferior jaw  is  then  raised  by  the  masseter,  internal  pterygoid,  and 
temporal  muscles,  the  contraction  of  which  is  proportioned  to  the 
resistance  of  the  aliments.  The  food,  being  pressed  between  two 
unequal  surfaces,  the  asperities  of  which  grind  against  each  other, 
IS  divided  into  small  portions,  the  number  of  which  is  proportion- 
ed to  the  facility  with  which  they  are  acted  upon. 

But  a  suigle  motion  of  this  kind  only  affects  one  part  of  the  ali- 
ments contained  in  the  mouth,  and  it  is  required  that  all  should 
undergo  this  operation.  This  is  effected  by  a  succession  of  mo- 
tions of  the  inferior  jaw,  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
cheek,  tongue,  and  lips,  which  carry,  successively  and  promptly, 
the  aliment  between  the  teeth  when  the  jaws  are  separated,  so 
tliat  it  may  be  crushed  when  they  are  brought  together.  When 
the  food  is  soft,  two  or  three  movements  of  tne  jaws  are  sufficimit 
to  divide  all  that  is  contained  in  the  mouth,  each  of  the  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  teeth  performing  their  part ;  but  the  mastication 
must  be  prolonged  when  the  substances  are  tough,  fibrous,  or  co- 
riaceous :  we  then  use  only  the  molar  teeth,  and  generally  those 
of  one  side  at  a  time,  as  if  to  enable  the  other  to  remain  at  rest 
In  using  the  molar  teeth,  the  resisting  arm  of  the  lever,  which  is 
represented  by  the  lower  jaw,  is  shortened,  and  thus  rendered 
more  favourable  to  the  power  which  moves  it. 

The  teeth  arc  submitted  to  a  very  considerable  power  during 
mastication,  which  would  inevitably  loosen,  if  not  displace  them, 
if  they  were  not  very  strongly  articulated  with  the  jaws.  Each 
root  acts  like  a  wedge,  and  transmits  to  the  alveolar  processes 
the  force  with  which  it  is  pressed. 

The  advantage  arising  trom  the  conical  form  of  the  root  is  by 
no  means  doubtful.  In  conseqilencc  of  this  form,  the  force  whicn 
presses  upon  the  tooth,  and  tends  to  thrust  it  into  the  jaw,  is  di- 
vided ;  one  part  has  a  tendency  to  separate  the  walls  of  the  al- 
veolar process,  the  other  to  thrust  it  inward  ;  thus  the  force,  in- 
stead of  being  transmitted  to  the  extremity  of  the  root,  which 
must  have  taken  place  if  it  had  been  cylindrical,  is  applied  to  the 
whole  alveolar  surface.  The  molar  teeth,  which  have  to  endure 
considerable  force,  have  several  roots,  or,  at  least,  one  very  large 
root.  The  incisor  and  canine  teeth,  which  have  but  one  root,  and 
that  not  very  large,  arc  never  compelled  to  endure  a  very  strong 
pressure. 

If  the  gums  had  not  presented  a  smooth  surface  and  a  dense 
tissue,  placed  as  they  are  about  the  necks  of  the  teeth  and  filling 
up  their  intervals,  they  would  have  been  subject  every  instant  to 
be  torn ;  for,  in  the  mastication  of  hard  substances  of  an  irregular 
form,  they  are  every  moment  exposed  to  be  pressed  stroE^fy  by 
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the  edges  and  angles  of  these  substances.     This 
Bctualljbfctt  whenever  their  tissue  is  softened,  as  in  scorbutic  af- 
jfeclions. 

During  mastication,  the  nioulh  is  closed  posteriorly  by  the 
veil  of  the  palate,  the  anterior  face  of  which  is  applied  against 
the  base  of  the  tongue;  anteriorly,  the  food  is  retained  by  the 
teeth  and  lips. 

Imalivation  of  the  Aliments. 

When  we  have  an  appetite,  the  sight  of  aliments  determines  a 

considerable  afflux  of  saliva  to  tlie  moulli.     In  sonic  persons  this 

is  sufficiently  strong  for  the  saliva  to  be  projected  to  the  distance 

of  several  reel.     I  have  actually  seen  an  instance  of  this.     The 

,  presence  of  aliment  in  the  mouth  excites  this  secretion.  While 
the  aliments  are  bruised  and  triturated  by  the  orgima  of  mastica- 

^on.  they  imbibe  these  fluids,  which  arc  copiously  poured  into  the 
mouth  at  this  time,  especially  the  sahva.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  the  division  of  the  nJimcnt,  ajid  the  frequent  displacement 
.Vrhich  it  undergoes  duiing  mastication,  will  singularly  favour  its 
admixture  with  the  mucus  and  suHvary  fluids.     In  their  turn, 

'^esc  fluids  facilitate  mastication  by  softening  the  aliment  The 
greater  number  of  alimentary  substances,  when  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  mouth,  become  dissolved  or  suspended,  wholly  or  in 

^Jiart,  in  tlie  saliva,  and  at  this  moment  become  proper  to  be  in- 
.troduced  into  the  stomach,  and  are  so(»i  swallowed.  In  conse- 
quence of  its  viscidity,  the  saliva  absorbs  the  air  which  is  com- 
bined with  it  in  the  various  movements  which  are  required  in 
mastication,  but  the  quantity  of  air  absorbed  in  this  way  is  incon- 
siderable, and  has  been  generally  much  exaggerated. 

We  cannot  say  positively  what  purpose  is  answered  by  the 
trituration  of  the  food,  and  its  admixture  with  the  saliva ;  whether 

Jt  bo  a  simple  division,  which  renders  it  more  convenient  for  the 
AlleraUon  which  it  !s  destined  to  undergo  in  the  stomach,  or  wheth- 
er it  experiences  in  the  mouth  the  first  degi'ee  of  onimalization. 
"We  will,  however,  remaik,  that  the  taste  and  odour  of  the  oli- 

'  tncnt  arc  altered  during  mastication,  and  that,  when  mastication 
is  prolonged,  it  in  general  renders  digestion  more  prompt  and 
easy.     On  the  contrary,  that  persons  who  do  not  ciiew  their  ali- 

Kentfl  have  frequently,  from  this  circumstance  alone,  slow  and 
iperfcct  digestion.  We  know  when  mastication  and  the  ad- 
nixture  of  tlic  saliva  are  carried  to  a  suflicient  extent  by  the  de> 
le  of  resistanca  of  the  aliments,  and  the  taste  which  they  excite, 
sides,  the  walls  of  the  mouth,  and  especially  the  tongue,  being 
endowed  with  the  sense  of  touch,  can  appreciate  tlie  physical 
'  changes  which  take  place  in  the  aliments.  Some  authors  have 
attributed  this  to  the  uvula.  I  much  doubt,  however,  the  correct- 
ness of  this  opinion.  The  uvula,  from  its  situation,  has  no  con- 
nexion with  the  aliment  during  its  mastication.  I  have  otlcu  no- 
ticed persons  who  hod  lost  Uie  uvula,  cither  by  a  voiiereal  ulcer, 
^or  by  excision,  and  1  have  never  found  tliat  tbcir  ma 
deglutition  was  tlic  least  deranged. 
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Of  the  Deglutition  of  Aliments. 

We  understand  by  deglutition  the  passage  of  a  solid,  liquid,  or 
gaseous  substance  from  tne  mouth  into  the  stomach.  The  deglu- 
tition of  soHd  aliments  will  first  occupy  our  attention. 

Though  apparently  simple,  deglutition  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
plicated of  all  the  muscular  actions  which  assist  in  digestion.  It 
is  produced  by  the  contraction  of  a  great  number  of  muscles,  and 
requires  the  concurrence  of  many  important  organs.  All  the 
muscles  of  the  tongue,  those  of  the  veil  of  the  palate,  the  pharynx, 
larynx,  and  the  muscular  coat  of  the  cesophagus,  assist  in  deglu- 
tition. We  ought  to  have  an  exact  and  detailed  knowledge,  if 
we  wish  to  form  a  just  idea  of  this  act.  The  nature  of  this  work 
will  not  admit  of  our  explaining  all  the  anatomical  details.  We 
shall  limit  ourselves  to  a  few  remarks  upon  the  veil  of  the  palate, 
the  pharynx,  and  oesophagus. 

The  veil  of  the  palate  is  a  sort  of  valve,  attached  to  the  poste- 
rior edge  of  the  arch  of  the  palate ;  its  form  is  four-sided.  The 
inferior  or  loose  edge  is  prolonged  into  a  point,  w^hich  is  called 
the  uvula.  Like  omer  valves  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  veil  of 
the  palate  is  essentially  formed  by  a  duplicature  of  the  digestive 
mucous  membrane ;  there  enters  into  its  composition  many  mu- 
cous follicles,  especially  about  the  uvula.  It  is  moved  by  eight 
muscles,  viz.,  the  two  internal  pterygoid^  which  elevate  it ;  the  two. 
external  pterygoid,  which  stretch  it  transversely ;  the  two  pharyn* 
go-staphylini  and  the  two  glosso-staphylinu  which  draw  it  down. 
These  last  four  extend  to  the  lower  part  of  the  throat,  and  are 
there  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane,  and  form  the  pillars  of 
the  veil  of  the  palate,  between  which  are  situated  the  tonsUs,  'a 
oolloetion  of  mucous  follicles.  The  opening  comprehended  be- 
l\vetM\  th(»  base  of  the  tongue  below,  the  veil  of  the  palate  above, 
ami  tlu*  lateral  pillars,  is  sometimes  called   the  isthmus  of  the 

Uy  moans  of  this  muscular  apparatus,  the  veil  of  the  palate  un- 
do\  i^vs  many  ehanges  of  position.  Its  most  common  situation  is 
vovtioaK  ono  o(  its  tiu^cs  being  anterior  and  the  other  posterior. 
In  ^vrlrtin  oiroumstnnees  it  becomes  horizontal ;  it  then  has  a  su- 
jvnor  and  an  interior  fare,  and  its  loose  edge  corresponds  to  the 
\s^\w:\\\\\  of  the  pharynx.  This  last  position  is  determined  by 
\\\e  oontraotion  of  the  elevator  nniscles. 

Uol^at  ajtsxTt.s  that  the  elevation  of  the  veil  of  the  palate  may 
Iv  ortvntsi  to  5Uoh  an  extent  as  to  be  applied  to  the  opening  of 
\\w  |swtorior  nar\"s :  this  miction  seiMUs  to  be  impracticable ;  there 
i^  no  nnisolo  %nrran^Hl  in  sueh  a  manner  as  to  produce  it,  and  the 
<^!JjN^!i\th>n  ot  the  pillans  evidently  opjx^se  it.  The  depression  of 
ih^^  xe^l  \*  eveeuttsl  by  the  oontraotion  of  the  muscles  which  form 
Ov''  )xlKii^  NVe  hrtxe  alrt\-\dy  riMuarkeil  that  these  motions  arc 
no\  ^nSnxisjKtxo  to  tlh^  will  in  a  ijn^at  numlx^r  of  individuals. 

VNo  (i*Wt»'i<Mr  ^*  ,-\  3««ixii  of  vostibuK\  into  which  the  nasal  fosste, 
lU'  Kw'^h^oImau  Uilv^  ihe  nHHilh»  the  lar}-nx«  and  <Bsophagus  open. 
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It  fulfils  important  functions  in  the  production  of  the  voice,  in  res- 
piration, in  hearing,  and  digestion.  The  pharynx  extends  from 
the  basilary  process  of  the  .occipital  bone,  to  which  it  is  attached 
above,  to  a  level  with  the  middle  part  of  the  neck  below.  Its 
transverse  dimensions  are  limited  by  the  os-hyoides,  the  larynx, 
and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  pterygo-mazillarisj  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached. The  mucous  membrane,  which  covers  it  interiorly,  is 
distinguished  by  the  development  of  its  veins,  which  form  here  a 
very  remarkable  network.  Near  this  membrane  is  the  muscular 
coat,  the  circular  fibres  of  which  form  the  three  ct)nstrictor  mus- 
cles of  the  pharynx,  and  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  which  are  repre- 
sented by  the  stylo-pharyngeus  and  the  pharyngo-staphylini  mus- 
cles. The  contractions  which  these  muscles  execute  are  not,  in 
general,  submissive  to  the  will. 

The  ussophagus  is  immediately  attached  to  the  pharjTix,  and  is 
prolonged  to  the  stomach,  where  it  terminates.  Its  form  is  cylin-w 
drical ;  it  is  united  to  the  surrounding  parts  by  a  loose  and  exten- 
sible cellular  tissue,  which  adapts  itself  to  its  dilatation  and  other 
motions.  To  penetrate  into  the  abdomen,  the  oesophagus  passes 
between  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm,  with  which  it  is  intimately 
united. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus  is  white,  thin,  and 
delicate  ;  it  forms  longitudinal  folds,  which  facilitate  its  dilatation. 
Above,  it  is  lost  in  the  pharynx.  Dr.  Rullier  has  lately  called  the 
attention  of  anatomists  to  several  indentations  formed  in  its  lower 
part,  which  terminates  by  a  sort  of  fringed  edge,  hanging  loose 
into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach.* 

We  meet  in  its  subetance  a  great  number  of  mucous  follicles, 
and  we  distinguish  on  its  surface  the  orifices  of  many  excretory 
ducts  of  mucous  glands.  The  muscular  coat  of  tlie  oesophagus 
is  thick,  and  its  tissue  more  dense  than  the  pharynx ;  its  longitudi- 
nal fibres  are  more  external,  and  less  numerous ;  the  circular  are 
placed  on  the  interior,  and  are  very  numerous. 

Near  the  pectoral  and  inferior  part  of  the  oesophagus  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves  form  a  plexus,  which  embraces  the  canal,  and  sends 
many  filaments  to  it  The  contraction  of  the  oesophagus  is  made 
without  any  participation  of  the  will. 

Mechanism  of  Deglutition. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  the  subject,  we  shall  divide  deg- 
lutition into  three  stages.  In  the  first,  the  aliments  pass  from 
the  mouth  into  the  pharynx ;  in  the  second,  they  pass  over  the 
openings  of  the  fi;lottis  ancfnasal  fossae,  and  arrive  at  the  oesopha- 
gus ;  in  the  third,  they  pass  through  this  canal  into  the  stomach. 

Let  us  suppose  a  common  case :  that,  for  example,  we  have 
swallowed  several  times  a  part  of  the  aliment  in  the  mouth,  as  its 
mastication  has  been  completed. 


•  There  is  between  the  mocoiit  membrane  of  Uie(B0opliagiMaiklte 
striking  a  difference  as  that  which  exists  between  this  same  membmie  m  the  cndiM  I 
pjloric  haU;  in  tiie  steoiich  of  a  horse. 
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•  -it--.-   w  ••• -^  ":-:-''■  -'t-:t^- T-\  ii-  «. 'ij-:  111'-   f.:.-.  s--:-  i:;u    at* 

vateiJ.  nhJ  -: ;  -v':  ^>  '-^  ^"^^^  vf  V^-  ?^^''  - '  ■'  ■  ^^^  '  .  -  --" 
;ifii*x  I''  i'*  f  :.^'-.  Th'-*  jx^rii^ri  <■.:'  al::.::.:  :.l>.:  i  .-.•  r .  .•  -  * 
Mirfi'if*-  h.jviii^  iio  oili<rr  way  l«-»  <.•«^':•uJw,-  iV..;.-  "..v.  irt-f-  -:t  ■  :.  *. 
ir  IN  r\infHi-tl,  iH  (i'lrt'tiU.'il  towards  ih*.-  phar.:.i.  v»  .v:;-:  .:  i  tr-; ".?  .  ".: 
till*  vnl  of  tli»!  |ialaK'  apiJifMl  over  Uie  L-:;?'.-  •.:  iii-:  :.:Lr-«"  --  : 
It  raiJMS  to  l>i;  i:li:vat<Ml,  tlw:  v«il  becnjj.ih^'  h.r.z  L"."—  T  :••:  "  -^  ■ 
rniitiiHiiii^  to  prrss  i\u:  aliiiHiils.  iIh-v  w«»uld  i-:  ■..-rr.-. :  : .  ~  -'l- 
ihr  iia-;:il  fosmr,  if  this  was  not  prcvtMited  by  :;jv  ".ir^.i  '"  i^i*:: 
iIh*  v«'iI  p'-rivi's  from  llif?  i'XV'ninl  pei'tstaphiiiia  i:.^<:.-.'t^  izjL  -r- 
jifrially  by  tli<-  rontraction  of  its  jiillars.  It  bvcuiiv.:  i:.-?  :::'> 
l»|i!  of  psistiii;:  \\\r  action  of  tin.:  tnngui.',  and  of  coiitrir.  jI-I-j  ".  L- 
rrri  t\n:  ahifiriits  towards  tin*  jiliarviix. 

Tlu;  musrlis  which  more  parlir-.ufarly  act  in  applying  '^-^■-  "■  •^**' 
In  ihc  arch  of  tho  palaf;  and  to  the  veil  of  the  palate  art  Hj.  y".'> 
ry  mnsr|#-s  of  th.s  orjjan,  aide  1  by  the  mylo-hyoideus,  "ii^  vr- 
minali's  the  \'.t<  -Vji"-  of  d'-cdulition.  The  motions  ar-:  -  .  "  •  Ji- 
laiy,  witii  •:.•:  •  >:■  •  jw  n  of  ih"?:'.'  of  the  veil  of  the  j»a]:i:-.  Tit: 
phcnoif !«■(.:.  iiL-  :.-'x-  '.u  fe  ,':•:' -ri'^L,  i*nd  with  little  prt.':..:-^T-i:»r 
ih'-v  iir'-  !•  V.    •  ;. .-;  •.- .'.  fci-'i  e:^*'.'  t'  '.•jnii.'rehend. 

'h«!  ••';.".•  :■  •  •-:».-  •.^...  :.  :  r-;. :.'!v  to  the  second  st a ^'i.  li-.*:. 
Ihr  pluii'.';;^' jj^j  •-:••  '-.:.-:  i:.-.  .->.  iiiultiplied  and  pr«.«<ij:-:i  t^v. 
Miirh  nijiidity.  Hiri!  Ii  •  :?.  :•,•.■-  •■•';. ^^.d*  p-d  th«^'m  a  s«'rt  '•:  :  :.  -- 
■MMii.  Thi-  •j»;m»"  w'h.' !:  T:.  •  J.,-:-,  i  li.;>  i'i]»:iS2  «.iVvr  ::.  t:.-.  ?•  ;  i_ 
•iiiii-i  I.  \i  IV  ihoii,  f/«  jfi;'  o/jiy  Unjii  th«f  middlr  to  t!...-  !.%vvr  :i:: 
mI  itii  |ih.(i>ii\.  ffiii  j!  in\i^\  \n'  jii'fvcntr'd  from  olt- r.i.j  •..I'-.r 
lhi>  I'liilhi  Ml  lh<  ii;i  :d  fi».s.>;i  ,  vvjun-  it  Wfuiid  prove  ii.  .:r!-.;i5.  &■:- 
riiji  ..  Ill  |i.i  .-..ii.f  fiiii.i  In-  .sr»  rapid  as  not  to  intcrri:)  t.  •. .::  :;r- 
iiiMiiii  III.  Mil-  III  I-  i-fiiiiiiiiiiiic'itioii  liitwrcn  the  rxleriial  ;i!r  r^::^  Lir 

I  n  MM       W'r  -.hiill  iw»\v  MM-  how  natun!  arr,Minplish«.'<  ih.s  ::r.r*:r- 
(itiii  pill  p 

I  hi   iiiMi  I  I  III  I,  II  III  Mil  siMMnr  n  :u:h(s  tlu*  phar\nx  than  every 

•  III  fi  ii  II  ihii.wii  mill  ai'liim.  It  at  iirst  contracts  itst-if.  en> 
•»  ».  in-  iiiil  huliiiii'i  linn  ihr  in(»rs<'l  of  food  ;  the  veil  of  the  pal- 
II.    .It  iwn  •lown  h\  lis  pijlrns,  acts  at  thr  same  time.     On  the 

•*'*'•  *     '•*•  .    >'»d  iihno'.i  i\\  \\\r  saiiH'  instant,  tlu*  base  of  the  lou^^ue, 
i!i.   »•    Im.uU  •,.  iiiid  ilh*  l.uMix  an*  cjr\atcd,  and  carried  forward, 

•  »  >•  I.'  m. »  1  ihi'  iiiniM'l  and  larihtali'  iis  |»assam*  over  the  open- 
lui'  .'I  tl».  i-lniii.;  \i  il,,.  s.imc  time  that  tin*  tis-hyoides  and  la- 
ivn\   .  !.  \  u.«  thrill. ,1\,...  thi\   aj'proach  rach  «^ther;  that  is.  the 

np.  ii.'v  s  A\\x-  ,i|  tlv,-  ih\io:,|  ciiiiLiLTc  is  prcsscil  behind  the  body 
..«  ^\\^  «•  h\.M,l.  •..  the  ./l,\nd  ,«1  tlu'  ej»i«,doms  is  jHished  backward. 
»S.  .  p.'.l.'U. .  n  ..  li  ,1.  pu  ss,',!,  ;nid  inehiu's  downward  and  back- 
\»  »'^»  ■•  »•  t.«  pi.'t,',  t  the  ehtr,me«»  of  tlu*  iarvnx.  The  cricoid 
%.ii;  \.\.  V  I  \i .  e.t,  •.  a  lotatjon  upi«n  the  interior  horns  of  the  thv- 
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roid,  from  whibh  it  results  that  the  entrance  of  tlie  larynx  be- 
jCorigs  oblique  Irom  iibove  downward,  and  from  before  bacliwarti. 
The  morsel  glides  over  its  surface,  and  continuing  to  be  pressed 
by  the  contmctJOD  of  the  pharynx  and  the  veil  of  the  palate,  it  ar- 
rives at  the  (Esophagus. 

It  will  not  require  much  consideration  to  undersland  tlie  posi- 
tion which  the  epiclottis,  in  this  case,  assumes,  if  it  be  considered 
as  the  only  obstacle  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  the  aliments 
l&lo  the  lar^'ux  at  the  moment  of  deglutition.  But  I  have  shown, 
by  a  series  of  experiments,  that  this  cause  can  only  be  considered 
as  accessory.  We  can,  in  fact,  entirely  remove  the  epiglottis 
from  an  animal,  without  deglutition  being  impeded.     Let  us  in- 

3uirc,  then,  what  is  the  reason  why  no  part  of  the  food  is  tntro- 
uccd  into  the  larynx  at  the  moment  of  swallowing.  At  the  in- 
Btaut  that  the  larynx  is  elevated,  and  forced  behind  the  os-hyoides, 
jthe  glottis  is  closed  with  great  exactness.  This  motion  is  etiected 
ly  the  same  muscles  which  contract  the  glottis  in  the  production 
I  the  voice.  So  that,  if  we  divide  the  laryngeal  and  recurrent 
.  lerves  of  an  animal,  leaving  the  epiglottis  untouched,  we  render 
^glulition  extremely  difficult,  because  we  have  taken  away  the 
ipnncipal  cause  which  prevents  the  introduction  of  the  aliment 
Into  tlie  glottis.  Immediately  after  the  morsel  has  passed  the 
glottis,  the  larynx  descends,  the  epiglottis  is  raised,  and  the  glottis 
^ain  opened  to  give  passage  to  the  air.* 

From  this  expianationi  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  the  ali- 
ments, when  swallowed,  arrive  at  the  cesophagus  without  pene- 
trating into  any  of  those  openings  which  are  so  numerous  in  the 
I  pharynx.  The  veil  of  the  palate,  at  the  moment  when  the  pharynx 
contracts  itself,  protects  the  posterior  nares,  and  the  orifices  of  tlie 
Jlusiachian  tubes;  the  epiglottis,  and  especially  the  motion  by 
which  the  glottis  is  closed,  protects  the  larynx.  * 

We  have  thus  finished  the  description  of  the  second  stage  of 
•deglutition,  and  traced  the  morsel  of  food,  as  it  has  passed  through 
'the  moutli  and  pharynx,  until  it  has  arrived  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  oesophagus.  All  the  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  second  stage 
take  place  simultaneously,  and  with  great  rapidity ;  they  arc  not 
-controlled  by  the  will,  and  difler,  therefore,  in  many  respects, 
irom  the  phenomena  observed  in  the  first  stage. 

The  third  stage  of  deglutitimi  has  been  examined  with  less  care ; 
a  consequence,  probably,  of  the  situation  of  the  cesophagus,  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  observe,  except  at  its  cervical  portion.  The  phe- 
lomcna  are  not  complicated.  By  its  contractions,  the  pharyn-t 
tushes  the  morsel  into  the  (Esophagus  with  sufficient  force  to  di- 
ito  the  superior  part  of  lliis  organ.  lis  superior  circular  fibres, 
excited  by  tlic  presence  of  the  morsel,  cohtract  and  thrust  the  ali- 
I  liiT»  known  iwo  irutanre*  of  militiduiil>  in  whom  Ihc  (jrijl'iini  "-ni  rniircty  wmi 

log,  hutinHtUUTI  llE(ltlUton  WU  pelTonned  Wllhoul  U17  dlfliFll  I'v       11  •;  i,  InnnsmI  nlllhl- 

a*.  with  dcnrocuon  o(  th«  cpi(lo>tM.  ckgluuuon  1*  unpcilL-c!  j  .  ■  Ikh'i 


nest  Tk3««r^  tfe  stcnacb.  caxarng  the  (&stenti*?a  of  chose  parts 
viiLtriL  w  >rii>v :  tkese.  again,  coatracc  in  their  turn,  and  this  ac- 
Ikh  is  r?KaXk*d  oatil  the  morsel  arrives  at  the  stomach.  In  the 
tvi>  sc^eripx'  chLrds  of  the  cnophagos,  the  relaxation  of  the  circn- 
lar  irre*  iEcmediatelv  follows  the  contraction,  bv  which  the  mor- 
sei  s  <£spbced.  It  is  not  the  same  in  the  inferior  third,  which 
retzains  oMtracted  for  *:»me  time  after  the  introduction  of  the 
tood  into  the  stomach. 

We  shook!  be  mistaken  if  we  supposed  that  the  passage  of  the 
monei  through  the  cesophagus  was  very  rapid.  I  have  been 
astonished,  in  my  experiments,  to  find  how  slow  its  progress  is ; 
often  two  or  three  minutes  elapse  before  it  reaches  the  stomach ; 
at  other  times  it  stops  and  remains  for  a  considerable  time  on 
each  spot  I  have  seen  it.  in  some  instances,  rise  from  the  infe- 
rior extremity  of  the  oesophagus  towards  the  upper  part,  and  af- 
terward descend.  When  any  obstacle  prevents  its  entrance  into 
the  stomach,  this  motion  is  repeated  a  great  number  of  times  be- 
fore the  aliment  is  rejected  by  the  mouth.  This  explains  the  sen- 
sation we  often  perceive  of  the  aliment  remaining  in  the  oesopha- 
gus, which  induces  us  to  drink  in  order  to  make  it  descend  into 
the  stomach. 

When  the  morsel  is  very  \^fge,  its  progress  is  still  more  slow 
and  difficult  It  is  accompanied  by  a  vivid  sense  of  pain,  pro- 
duced by  the  distention  of  the  ner\ous  filaments,  which  surround 
the  pectoral  portion  of  the  canal.  Sometimes  the  morsel  is  ar- 
rested entirely,  and  occasions  the  most  serious  accidents. 

Professor  fin  lie  observed,  in  a  woman  affected  by  a  disease 
which  enabled  him  to  see  tiro  interior  of  the  stomach,  that  the 
arrival  of  a  portion  of  aliment  in  this  viscus  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  formation  of  a  sort  of  hood  at  the  cardiac  orifice. 
'This  hood  was  formed  by  the  displacement  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  oesophagus,  which  was  thrust  into  the  stomach  by  the 
contraction  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  canal. 

The  whole  extent  that  the  morsel  has  to  pass  over,  during  the 
three  stages  of  deglutition,  is  copiously  lubricated  by  mucus. 
The  morsel,  pressing  out  the  contents  of  the  follicles 'which  it 
meets  in  its  passage,  glides  easily  along  the  mucous  membrane. 
Wo  may  remark,  that  at  those  points  where  the  morsel  passes 
most  rapidly,  and  is  pressed  with  the  most  force,  the  mucous  se- 
cn^tory  organs  are  the  most  numerous.  For  example,  in  the  nar- 
nnv  space  where  the  second  stage  of  deglutition  takes  place,  there 
are  found  the  tonsils,  the  fungous  papillre  at  the  base  of  the  tonmie, 
the  follirlrs  of  the  veil  of  the  palate  and  of  the  uvula,  those  of  the 
epiglottis,  and  the  aryta?noid  glands ;  in  this  respect,  the  saliva 
and  mucus  fulfil  uses  analogous  to  those  of  the  sjTiovia.  The 
luochanisni  by  which  we  swallow  the  other  morsels  does  not  dif- 
fer (txnn  what  has  been  above  related. 

Nothing  can  Ik*  easier  than  to  execute  deglutition,  while  nearly 
all  the  acts  which  compose  it  are  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
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I  will,  and  under  the  dominion  of  instinct.  We  are  incapable  of 
nltering  a  single  motion  of  nutrition.  If  the  substance  contailied 
Hd  the  reiouth  IS  not  sufficiently  masticated ;  if  it  does  not  possess 
vlhe  form,  consistence,  and  dimensions  of  the  alimentary  niurscl ; 
I  «nd  if  the  motions  of  mastication,  which  immediately  precede  deg- 
I  lulitiou.  hiivo  not  been  made,  with  all  our  exertions  we  shall  be 
I  Unable  to  swallow  it.  How  common  a  thing  is  it  to  see  persons 
I  jscapablc  of  swallowing  a  pill,  and  who  are  obliged  to  have  re- 
r  course  to  various  means  to  introduce  it  into  the  stomach  I 

In  order  to  tbrm  an  idea  of  the  part  which  the  will  takes  in 
deglutition,  we  may  make  the  following  experiment  upon  oiu"- 
Belves.  Let  any  one  endeavour  to  execute  five  or  six  motions  of 
deglutition,  in  which  he  swallows  the  saliva.  The  fu-st,  and  even 
the  second  time,  tliis  will  be  easily  accomplished  ;  but  the  third 
time  it  will  be  more  difficult,  because  there  will  remain  but  little 
Kihva  in  the  mouth;  the  fourth  it  will  be  impossible  to  execute 
until  a  certain  period  will  elapse,  when  new  saliva  will  he  thrown 
into  the  mouth  ;  but  the  fifth  and  sixth  will  be  impracticable,  be- 
cause there  will  not  be  any  saliva  to  swallow.  Every  one  may 
recollect  how  difficult  deglutition  is  whenever  the  mouth  and 
pharynx  arc  dry. 

Of  the  Abdomen. 
The  digestive  actions  which  remain  to  be  examined  by  us  take 
place  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  the  disposition  of  which  de- 
serves to  be  studied  with  attention. 

The  alKlomcn  is  the  largest  of  the  cavities  of  the  body,  and 
admits  of  the  greatest  augmentation  of  its  capacity.  It  contains 
a  great  number  of  organs,  which  are  destined  to  perform  certain 
im)>oriant  functions,  as  generation,  digestion,  secretion  of  urine, 
&c.  Its  walls  are  chiel^  muscular,  and  have  a  very  marked  ac- 
tion on  the  organs  they  contu'n.  The  form  of  the  abdominal 
cavity  is  iiTegularly  ovoid.  In  consequence  of  its  large  dimen- 
sions, and  in  order  to  give  precision  to  language,  it  is  divided  into 
sever^  regions,  which  have  eSch  received  a  particular  name. 

To  uniMrBland  this  division,  which  is  purely  artificial,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  suppose  two  horizontal  planes,  one  of  which  di- 
vides the  abdomen  on  a  level  with  the  crests  of  the  illi,  and  the 
other  on  a  level  with  the  inferior  false  ribs.     The  part  of  the  ab- 
r  dotnen  placed  beneath  tiie  first  plane  is  called  the  hypogastric 
Lregion ;  that  which  is  found  above  the  second,  the  epigastric  ,■  and 
Biliat  comprehended  between  the  two  planes,  the  umbilical. 
■     Suppose,  now,  that  two  vertical  planes,  passing  from  (he  side 
Bof  the  head,  should  fall  upon  the  anterior  and  interior  spines  of 
f  the  ihiun.  dividing  llic  abdomen  from  before  backward,  it  is  plain 
I  that  each  nf  the  three  abdominal  regions  of  which  we  have  been 
I  speaking  will  be  subdivided  into  three  compartments  of  diinen- 
liBions  nearly  eqaal.     Ii  will   be  found  convenient  to  designate 
•these  subdivisions  by  tlie  toliowing  names.     The  middio  niqn4^ 
Icoilcd  the  epigastrium,  and  the  two  sides  the  kt/pockaadfj^^j^^ 
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r  tfe  «mUiciI  regioo,  called  i^glit,  left,  and  middle ;  lasdy, 
IT  cnre  the  name  of  hypogasirimm  to  the  middle  division  of 
the  hvpogastric  regioii,  while  we  call  the  sides  the  iliac  regions. 

Bt  nmiis  of  th»e  artificial  divisions  we  may  fix,  with  exact- 
iKssI  the  poatioD  and  respective  relations  of  the  organs  contained 
in  the  abdomen,  which  will  be  found  extremely  convenient  both 
in  physiology  and  medicine. 

Above,  uie  abdomen  is  separated  from  the  chest  by  the  dia- 
phragm, a  muscle  disposed  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  and  the  con- 
traction of  which  has  a  great  influence  on  the  position,  and  even 
upon  the  action,  of  the  organs  contained  in  the  abdomen.  The 
circumference  of  the  diaphragm  is  attached  to  the  edge  of  the 
fidse  ribs  and  the  vertebral  column.  In  a  state  of  relaxation,  its 
centre  is  raised  to  a  level  with  the  sixth  and  seventh  true  rib ;  but 
at  the  instant  that  this  muscle  contracts  strongly,  it  occasions  a 
considerable  diminution  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  compresses  all 
the  organs  which  it  contains,  and  distends  the  soft  parts  which 
form  its  walls. 

The  inferior  part  of  the  abdomen  is  formed  by  the  pelvis,  the 
firm  bones  of  wnich  support  the  weight  of  a  part  of  the  viscera, 
and  allow  a  place  of  insertion  for  the  muscles,  but  do  not  assist 
in  producing  variations  in  the  capacity  of  the  abdomen,  except 
under  circumstances  extremely  rare.  It  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  the  space  comprehended  between  the  coccyx^  the  tuberosities 
of  the  ischia^  and  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  is  filled  with  soft  parts, 
and  particularly  by  the  ischio  coccygeuSj  and  the  elevator  and  ez- 
temai  sphincter  ani  muscles. 

Anteriorly  and  laterally  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  are  formed 
by  the  abdominal  muscles.  These  muscles,  as  we  have  alreadv 
seen,  concur  powerfully  in  the  different  attitudes  and  motions  of 
the  trunk,  and  have  also  effect  in  digestion  and  generation,  &c. 
Among  these  muscles,  those  which  are  large  and  situated  on  the 
sides  are  destined  to  contract  the  abdomen,  and  to  compress  the 
viscera  which  are  contained  in  it. 

The  long  muscles,  situated  anteriorly,  are  most  generally  the 
antagonists  of  the  first.  They  resist  their  action,  and  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  augment  the  dimensions  of  the  abdomen, 
and  diminish  the  pressure  which  the  viscera  support. 

From  the  ensiform  cartilage  to  the  pubis  there  exists  a  fibrous 
line,  formed  by  the  crossing  of  the  fibres  of  the  aponeuroses  of  the 
abdominal  muscles ;  this  is  called  by  anatomists  the  iinea  alba. 
Its  uses  will  hereafter  be  explained. 

Most  generally,  the  muscles  which  compose  the  abdominal  walls 
are  directed  by  the  will ;  but  there  are  also  circumstances  where 
they  instinctively  contract,  when  they  display  a  much  greater  de- 
gree of  energy  than  in  ordinary  cases. 

Action  of  the  Stomach  upon  the  Aliments. 

Thus  far  we  have  only  seen  the  physical  actions  of  the  diges- 
tive organs  upon  the  aliments ;  we  shall  now  examine  those  ac- 


ItioHB  which  nrc  almost  entirely  chemical.  In  the  stomach  the 
Iklimeuls  are  transformed  into  !i  substance  peculiar  to  animals, 
f  tvhich  is  called  cAyme.  But,  before  treating  of  llie  phenomena 
I  which  its  formation  prcsenls,  we  will  say  a  few  words  of  the 
I  ttomach  itself. 

I  Of  the  Stomach. 

I  The  stomach  is  placed  between  the  (Esophagus  and  the  duode- 
I  fiiun  ;  it  occupies,  in  the  abdomen,  the  epigastric  and  a  part  of 
the  left  hv  pochoudriac  region ;  its  form,  though  variable,  is,  in 
ceneral,  that  of  a  conoid,  curved  upon  itself.  The  left  half  of 
uie  stomach  is  always  much  larger  than  the  right ;  and  as  these 
two  halves  take  a  diflerenl  part  in  the  formation  of  tho  chyme, 
I  have  thought  it  useful  to  name  the  one  the  splenic  half,  because 
it  is  in  contact  with  the  spleen,  and  the  other  the  pyloric  half,  be- 
cause it  corresponds  to  the  pylorus.  These  two  parts  are  fre- 
quently separated  from  each  other  by  a  particular  coiilraclion. 

The  stomach  being  destined  to  allow  the  aliments  to  accumu- 
hle  in  its  cavity,  it  is  evident  that  its  dimensions,  situation  in  the 
:(bdomen,  and  relations  with  the  neighbouring  organs,  must  un- 
4ergo  groat  variations.  This  organ  has  two  orinces :  the  one 
corresponds  to  the  (esophagus,  which  is  called  the  cardiac  orifice ; 
the  other  communicates  with  the  small  intestines,  and  is  called 
the  intestinal,  or  pyloric  orifice. 

The  three  membranes,  or  tunics,  wliich  compose  the  stomach 
present  dispositions  the  most  favourable  to  variations  in  the  vol- 
ume of  the  organ.  The  exterior,  or  peritoneal  coal,  ts  formed  of 
two  laminae,  slightly  adhering  to  the  viscus.  These  are  prolong- 
ed, without  uniting,  for  a  considerable  distance  from  its  edge, 
aad  thus  form  what  is  called  the  epiploon,  or  omentum,  the  e^clent 
■of  which  is,  therefore,  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  volume  of  the 

mach. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  of  a  reddish  white, 
and  marbled  ;  it  presents  a  great  number  of  irregular  folds,  situ- 
ated particularly  on  the  inferior  and  superior  edges  of  the  organ ; 
they  are  also  seen  on  its  splenic  extremity,  Tney  arc  the  more 
numerous  and  remarkable  when  the  stomach  is  contracted  upon 
it«elf. 

There  ia  no  part  of  the  digestive  mucous  membrane  which 
prcseDts  so  many  and  such  fine  villosities  as  the  stomach.     It 

constantly  covered,  on  lis  splenic  half,  by  a  mucus  adhering 

its  surface.     Wo  also  meet  with  many  follicles  in  its  substance, 

t  it  is  important  to  observe  that  they  are  very  abundant  in  the 

lorie  portion.     We  see  a  certain  number  in  the  neighbourhood 
tho  cardiac  orifice ;  they  are  rare  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
membrane. 

At  the  pylorus  tho  mucous  membrane  forms  a  circular  fold, 
called  the  vahe  of  the  pf/lortu.  Between  its  two  laminaj  is  found 
a  dense,  fibrous  tissue,  designated  by  some  authors  by  the  name 
-<{  ihc  pyloric  mutcle. 
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With  lespect  to  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  it  is  very 
;  its  circular  and  longitudinal  fibres  are  separated  from  each 
other,  especialiv  on  the  splenic  part ;  this  separation  increases  or 
dimimsbes  with  the  volume  of  the  stomach. 

There  are  few  organs  which  receive  so  much  blood  as  the 
stomach ;  four  arteries,  of  which  three  are  large,  are  sent  exclu- 
sively to  it-  Its  ner\*es  are  not  less  numerous  ;  they  are  compo- 
sed of  the  eighth  pair,  and  of  a  great  number  of  filaments  coming 
from  the  solar  plexus  of  the  great  sympathetic. 

Accumulation  of  Aliments  in  the  Stomach. 

Before  explaining  the  changes  which  the  aliments  undergo  in 
the  stomach,  it  is  necessary'  to  be  acquainted  with  the  phenomena 
of  their  accumulation  in  this  viscus,  and  the  local  and  general  ef> ' 
fects  which  result  from  them. 

The  first  morsels  which  are  swallowed  are  easily  lodged  in  the 
stomach.  This  organ  is  but  little  compressed  by  the  surrounding 
viscera ;  its  walls  easily  separate,  and  yield  to  the  force  with 
which  the  morsels  are  thrust  into  the  organ.  But,  as  new  porticHOS 
of  aliment  arrive,  its  distension  becomes  more  difficult,  for  it  must 
be  accompanied  with  a  pressure  of  the  other  viscera,  and  an  ex- 
tension of  the  abdominal  walls.  It  is  especially  towards  the  car- 
diac extremity  and  the  middle  part  that  the  accumulation  takes 
place :  the  pyloric  portion  is  not  so  readily  distended. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  stomach  is  distended,  its  form,  rela- 
tions and  even  its  position  become  modified.  Instead  of  being 
flattened,  and  occupying  only  the  epigastrium  and  left  hypochon- 
driac regic»n,  it  assumes  a  rounded  form  :  its  large  cul  de  sac  is 
buried  in  this  hypochondrium,  and  fills  it  up  almost  entirely. 
The  large  curvature  descends  towards  the  umbilicus,  or  navel, 
especially  on  the  left  side.  The  pylorus,  however,  fixed  by  a  fold 
of  the  peritoneum,  preserves  its  positions  and  relations  with  the 
surroundmg  parts. 

*  In  consequence  of  the  resistance  otfered  by  the  vertebral  col- 
umn posteriorly,  the  stomach  is  not  dilated  in  tliis  direction.  The 
result,  thert'fure,  is,  that  the  viscus  is  entirely  carried  forward ; 
and,  as  the  pylorus  and  oesophagus  cannot  be  displaced  in  this  di- 
rection, it  undergoes  a  rutary  motion,  by  which  its  lartre  curva- 
ture is  directed  forward,  its  posterior  face  inclined  below,  and  its 
sujxTior  upward. 

In  undergoing  these  changes  of  relation  and  p.^sition,  however, 
It  preserves  a  conoid  figure,  curved  upon  itself,  which  is  peculiar 
to  it.  This  arises  from  the  manner  in  which  the  three  tunics  con- 
tribute to  its  dilatation.  The  two  laminie  of  the  serous  membrane 
are  separated,  and  give  way  to  the  stomach  ;  the  muscular  under- 
goes a  true  distension  ;  its  fibres  elongate,  but  so  as  to  preserve 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  stomach  ;  lastly,  the  mucous  membrane 
yields,  especially  in  those  parts  where  its  folds  are  most  numer- 
ous, whicn,  it  will  be  remembered,  are  the  cardiac  extremity,  and 
along  the  large  curvature. 
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I      The  dilalation  of  the  stomach  alone  produces  important  changes. 
I.Tho  whole  oxicDt  of  the  cavity  is  augmented,  the  belly  becomes 
Kprominenl,  tlie  abdominal  viscera  compressed  with  more  force, 
ivnd  ol'ien  a  desire  of  avoiding  the  fosces  and  urine  is  felt.     The 
I  diaphragm  is  crowded  into  the  chesi,  and  is  depressed  with  diffi- 
culty ;  the  action  of  respiration  becomes  less  easy,  and  those  phe- 
nomena which  depend  upon  it,  aa  speaking  and  singing,  become 
I  Boodified,  die.     In  some  cases,  the  dilatation  of  the  stomach  may 
■  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  abdominal  walls  become 
■jwinfully  distended,  and  the  respiration  really  diflicult 
W^  For  the  production  of  such  effects,  it  is  evident  that  the  contrac- 
r  tkm  of  the  cesophagus,  which  thrusts  the  aliment  into  the  siomacli, 
must  be  very  energetic     We  have  already  spoken  of  the  consid- 
erable thickness  ofthe  muscular  coat  of  this  canal,  and  tlic  great 
number  of  nerves  distributed  lo  it.     There  is  nothing  but  this  pe- 
culiar structure  which  can  ei^lain  the  force  with  which  tlie  aii- 
iQenl£  distend  the  stomach.     To  satisfy  ourselves  of  this,  we  have 
only  lo  introduce  a  finger  into  the  (Esophagus  of  an  animal  at  its 
cardiac  orifice,  and  we  shall  be  surprised  at  the  force  with  which 
il  contracts.     But  if  the  aliments  exert  so  marked  an  influence  on 
the  walls  of  the  stomach  and  abdomen,  they  roust  themselves  un- 
dergo a  proportionate  reaction,  and  tend  to  escape  from  the  two 
openings  of  the  stomach.     It  is  gencrall  v  said  that  this  effect  docs 
not  take  place  in  consequence  ol  the  firmness  with  which  the  car- 
dla  and  pylorus  close  themselves ;  but  this  phenomenon  has  never 
been  directly  investigated, 

The  following  experiments  on  this  point  were  made  by  my- 
self. The  alternate  motion  of  the  oesophagus  prevents  the  return 
of  the  aliments  into  its  cavity.  The  more  the  stomach  is  distend- 
ed, the  more  intense  and  prolonged  is  this  contraction,  and  the 
shorter  the  duration  of  the  relaxation.  The  contraction,  for  the 
most  part,  lakes  place  at  the  moment  of  inspiration,  when  the 
stomach  is  very  strongly  compressed.  The  relaxation  happens 
frequently  at  the  momGui  of  expiration. 

We  can  form  an  idea  of  this  mechanism  by  layijig  bare  the 
stomach  of  a  dog.  and  endeavouring  to  press  back  the  aliments 
into  the  cesophagus  with  both  hands.  We  shall  find  il  almost  im- 
possible to  do  this,  whatever  bo  the  force  we  employ,  if  we  make 
the  attempt  at  the  time  the  ossophagus  is  contracted :  but  this 
will  be  easily  donc^  if  we  compress  tne  viscus  at  the  moment  of 
relaxation. 

The  resistance  which  the  pylorus  opposes  to  the  aliments  is  of 

a  dificrcnt  kind.     In  living  animals,  whether  the  stomach  be  full 

or  empty,  this  opening  is  closed  by  the  constant  contraction  f>f 

thiB  fibrous  ring,  and  the  fibres  of  which  it  is  composed.    We  see 

frequently  in  the  stom.tch  another  obstruction,  one  or  two  inches 

.  distant,  which  appears  destined  to  prevent  the  aliments  from  or- 

I  riving  at  the  pylorus,*     We  may  distinguish,  also,  irregular  and 

•  11ii»  tlroelUTo  U  t«if  nmaikable  in  omirorous  anunili.  «"J  hoibimrous  anini»!» 
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pemtahic  oontnctiooii  which  begin  id  the  duodenomy  and  are 
ptotonged  in  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach,  the  efl^t  of  which 
B  to  thnm  the  alunents  towards  the  cardiac  portion.  Besides, 
when  the  pylora  is  not  naturally  and  firmly  closed,  the  aliment 
has  but  btue  disposition  to  introduce  itself  into  this  opening,  as  its 
natural  tendency  must  be  to  pass  in  the  direction  where  the  pres- 
sure is  least;  and  this  will,  of  course,  be  as  great  in  the  small  in- 
testines as  in  the  stomach,  inasmuch  as  the  pressure  is  nearly  equal 
over  the  whole  cavitv  of  the  abdomen. . 

In  the  number  of  phenomena  produced  by  the  presence  of  ali- 
ments in  the  stomach,  there  are  several  the  existence  of  which, 
though  generally  admitted,  have  never  been  sufficiently  demon- 
strated. Such,  for  example,  as  the  diminution  of  volume  in  the 
spleen,  and  sanguineous  vessels  of  the  liver  and  omentum ;  the 
motion  of  the  stomach,  called  by  authors  the  peristole^  which  pre- 
sides over  the  reception  of  aliments,  distributing  them  equally,  and 
exerting  upon  them  a  gentle  pressure ;  so  that  its  dilatation,  so  far 
from  bemg  passive,  would  be  essentially  active.  I  have  frequent- 
ly laid  open  the  abdomen  of  animals  when  the  stomach  was  filled 
with  aliment,  and  have  often  examined  the  bodies  of  criminals 
shortly  after  death,  but  I  have  never  seen  anything  to  justify  these 
assertions. 

The  accumulation  of^liments  in  the  stomach  is  accompanied 
with  several  sensations,  which  it  is  proper  to  notice.  The  first  is 
the  agreeable  sensation  which  we  receive  in  gratifying  this  natu- 
ral want  The  sensation  of  hunger  is  gradually  appeased ;  the 
general  weakness  which  accompanies  it  is  replaced  by  a  new 
sensation  of  activity  and  vigour.  But  if  more  food  be  introduced, 
a  sense  of  fulness  and  satiety  is  induced,  which  shows  that  the 
stomach  is  full.  If,  notwithstanding  this  instinctive  warning,  we 
persist  in  eating  more,  disgust  and  nausea  supervene,  and  are 
shortly  followed  by  vomiting. 

These  different  sensations  do  not  entirely  depend  upon  the 
volume  of  the  food  ;  other  things  being  equal,  nutritious  aliment 
induces  soonest  a  sense  of  satiety.  A  substance  which  is  but  lit- 
tle nutritious  calms  but  imperfectly  the  sense  of  hunger,  even 
when  it  is  taken  in  considerable  quantity.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane, therefore,  is  endued  with  a  considerable  degree  of  sensi- 
bility, inasmuch  as  it  distinguishes  the  nature  of  the  substances 
brought  in  contact  with  it.  This  quality  manifests  itself  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner  when  any  poisonous  substance  is  brought  in 
contact  with  it,  when  it  produces  intense  pain ;  we  know,  also,  that 
it  is  sensible  to  the  temperature  of  aliments. 

From  the  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  quantity  of 
fluid  which  it  secretes,  and  the  size  of  the  vessels  which  are  ram- 
ified upon  it,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  presence  of  aliments  in  the 
stomach  produces  an  excitement  useful  in  the  process  of  chymifi- 
cation.  This  excitation  of  the  stomach  has  a  powerful  influence 
upon  the  general  state  of  the  functions,  as  will  be  shown  here- 
after. 


I  "  The  al-'nents  remain  in  the  slomach  a  considerable  length  of 
nme  generally ;  for  several  hours,  during  which  they  are  formed 
Kinto  chyme.  We  will  now  examine  llie  phenomena  which  attend 
rttiis  iransforniatioo.  which  has  been  hereioforc  but  imperfectly  in- 
I  Testigalcd. 

I  AUeratian  of  the  AlimcnU  in  the  Stomach. 

I  T)ie  aliment  remains  in  the  stomach^  generally,  about  one  hour 
f  before  it  undergoes  any  perceptible  change  but  what  arises  from 
its  admixture  with  the  fluids  which  arc  continually  poured  into  this 
organ.  During  this  time  the  slomach  remains  uniformly  distend- 
ed ;  at  last,  the  pyloric  portion  contracts  itself  through  its  whole 
extern,  especially  towards  the  point  nearest  to  the  cardiac  portion, 
during  wnich  the  aliments  arc  forced  back.  From  this  time,  me 
find  in  the  pjloric  portion  nothing  but  cliyme,  mixed  with  a  very 
small  portion  of  aliment  unchanged. 

The  highest  authorities  have  agreed  in  considering  chyme  as 
a  homogeneous,  pultaceous,  grayish  substance,  of  a  sweetish,  in- 
sipid taste,  slightly  acid,  which  preserves  some  of  the  properties 
01  alimenls.  But  tliis  descriptioh  is  far  from  being  perfect.  In- 
deed, the  circumstances  under  which  the  chyme  assumes  these 
characters,  anil  the  sort  of  aliments  which  had  been  used,  arc  not 
mentioned,  though  it  is  evidently  important  that  they  should  lie 
known.  I  thought  that  some  new  experiments  on  this  subject 
would  be  useful.  I  shall  not  record  here  all  ihe  details  of  those 
which  I  have  made,  but  only  the  most  important  results.  There 
arc  as  many  kinds  of  chyme  as  there  are  sorts  of  aliments,  if  v.e 
may  judge  fron]  their  colour,  consistence,  aspect,  &c.  This  any 
person  mayeasilv  satisfy  himself  of,  by  causing  dogs  to  eat  diflitr- 
ent  sorts  of  simple  alimentary  substances,  and  killing  them  during 
the  process  of  digestion.  I  have  also  repeatedly  confirmed  this 
observation  in  man,  u]»)n  criminals,  and  persons  dying  Kuddenly 
from  accideots. 

In  general,  animal  substances  arc  more  easily  and  completely 
altered  than  vegetable.  It  happens,  frequently,  that  these  la»t 
Iravcrte  the  whole  of  the  canal  without  changing  their  chanic- 
(ers.  I  have  often  seen  in  the  rectum  and  small  intestines  greeuH, 
spinach,  &c.,  which  had  been  added  In  the  soup,  preserving  all 
their  properties,  their  colour  only  being  altered  by  the  bile.  Thu 
chyme  is  particularly  formed  in  the  pyloric  portion.  It  would 
appear  that  the  aliments  are  introduced  by  degrees,  and  that,  du- 
nng  their  stay,  ibcy  undergo  a  transformation.  !  have,  however, 
often  seen  chymous  matter  on  the  surface  of  the  mass  of  alimems 
which  fill  the  cardiac  portion ;  but  generally  the  aliments  in  t))is 
part  of  the  stomach  preserve  their  peculiar  properties. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  why  the  pj-loric  portion  is  better  suited  ti> 
the  formation  of  the  chyme  than  the  rest  of  the  stomach.  P-^r- 
hap.i  the  great  number  of  follicles  observed  there  induce  sdhhj 
modification  in  the  ijuantity  or  nature  of  the  fluid  secreted.  'I  lit 
transformation  of  alimentary  substances  into  chyme  lakes  piscv. 
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generally,  from  the  surface  towards  the  centre.  There  is  fonned 
OD  the  surface  of  the  portions  of  aliment  swallowed  a  soft  coat, 
easily  detached.  They  appear  to  be  acted  upon  by  an  agent, 
wliieh  completely  dissolves  them.  A  morsel  of  the  white  of  an 
egg,  boiled  hard,  for  example,  is  acted  upon  as  if  it  had  been  dip- 
ped in  vinegar,  or  a  solution  of  potash.  Whatever  may  be  the 
substance  employed,  the  cf^me  has  always  a  sour  taste  and  smell, 
and  turns  the  purple  juice  of  vegetables  red.  A  very  small  quan- 
tity of  gas  is  founa  in  the  stomach  during  the  formation  of  chyme  7 
often  it  does  not  exist  at  all ;  sometimes  it  is  formed  like  a  small 
bubble  at  the  superior  part  of  the  cardiac  portion.  I  have  been 
able,  by  great  care,  in  one  instance,  in  the  body  of  a  criminal  re- 
cently executed,  to  collect  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  gas  for 
analysis.     M .  Chevreul  found  it  composed  of 


Oxygen 
Carbonic  acid 
Pure  hydrogen 
Azote    . 

Total 


11.00 

14.00 

3.55 

71.45 


100.00 


It  is  rare  that  we  meet  with  gas  in  the  stomach  of  a  dog. 

I  cannot  believe,  with  Professor  Chaussier,  that  with  each  act 
of  deglutition  we  swallow  a  bubble  of  air,  which  is  thrust  into 
the  stomach  with  the  alimentary  morsel.  If  this  were  the  case, 
we  ought  to  find  in  this  organ  a  considerable  quantity  of  air  after 
eating,  which  is  not  the  fact. 

A  large  quantity  of  chyme  docs  not  accumulate  in  the  pyloric 
portion  of  the  stomach  ;  the  most  I  have  seen  was  hardly  equiva- 
lent in  volume  to  two  or  three  ounces  of  water.  It  would  ap 
pear  that  the  contraction  of  the  stomach  has  an  influence  upon 
the  formation  of  the  chyme,  from  the  following  obscnations  made 
by  myself.  After  having  remained  for  some  time  immovable, 
the  extremity  of  the  duodenum  contracts  itself,  which  is  followed 
by  a  similar  action  in  the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach.  This 
motion  forces  the  chyme  towards  the  cardiac  portion,  but  after- 
ward the  contraction  is  made  in  an  opposite  direction ;  that  is, 
after  being  distended,  and  having  permitted  the  chyme  to  return 
anew  into  its  cavity,  the  pyloric  portion  contracts  itself  from  the 
left  towards  the  right  side,  directing  the  chyme  towards  tlie  duo- 
denum, which  overcomes  the  action  of  the  pylorus,  and  pene- 
trates into  the  intestine.  This  phenomenon  is  repeated  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  times,  after  which  it  is  stopped,  and  the  same  pro- 
cess is  renewed.  When  the  stomach  contains  much  aliment,  this 
motion  is  limited  to  that  part  of  the  organ  nearest  to  the  pylorus ; 
but,  as  it  becomes  emptied,  the  motion  extends  itself  more  and 
more,  and  at  last  becomes  manifest  in  the  cardiac  portion,  when 
the  stomach  is  nearly  empty.  In  general,  it  becomes  more  dis- 
tinctly marked  towards  the  end  of  chymification.  Some  persoa* 
have  a  distinct  consciousness  of  it  at  the  time. 

The  pylorus  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  act  a^  very  impor- 
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J&nt  part  in  tke  passage  of  the  cfiymc  from  the  stomach  to  the  in- 
^stine.  It  judges,  acconling  to  some,  of  the  degree  of  chymttioa- 
^n  of  the  aJiments ;  it  opeus  and  allows  those  parts  to  pass  which 

Kosscsa  the  requisite  qualities,  but  closes  itself  a^inst  rnose  which 
o  not  prcKent  them.     We  know,  however,  Irom  doily  experi- 
cCnce,  that  undigested  and  indigestible  substances,  as  the  stonoti 
>/  fruil,  and  other  substances  incnpa()le  of  being  converted  into 
^^^yine.  at  last  pass  easily  through  it.    These  opinions,  which  arc 

■1  some  degree  coosecraled  by  Uic  meaning  of  the  term  pylorus 
B  doorkeeper),  may  serve  to  amuse  us,  but  they  are,  after  all, 
mere  hypo^eses.* 

~  All  alimentary  substances  are  not  transformed  into  chyme  witli 
811  equal  degree  of  facility.  In  genera!,  fatly  substances,  tendons, 
cartilages,  concrete  albumen,  and  mucilaginous  and  sweet  vege- 
tables, resist  longer  the  action  of  the  stomach  than  those  which 
are  caseous,  fibrous,  or  glutinous.  Some  substances  are  very  dit 
iiciilt  [o  digest,  such  as  bone,  the  epidermis  of  fruits,  and  entire 
(ernels  of  grain.  In  determining  the  digestibility  of  aliments,  it 
18  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  size  of  the  portions 
^liich  are  swallowed.  I  have  often  observed  that  the  largest 
passes  remained  longest  in  the  stomacli.  On  the  contrary,  a 
dubstancc  that  is  not  even  digestible,  if  it  be  minutely  divided,  as 
.the  stones  of  raisins,  do  not  remain  long  in  the  stomach,  but  pass 
Jit  once  with  the  chyme  into  the  intestine.  As  regards  facility 
tail  promptitude  in  the  formation  of  the  chyme,  there  is  a  vast 
ditlerence  among  individuals.  Sir  Afltley  Cooper  made  a  num- 
ber of  experiments  on  the  digestibility  of  various  aliments.  He 
save  to  dogs  an  ascertained  quantity  of  pork,  mutton,  veal,  and 
Ecof.  keeping  an  account  of  the  figure  of  the  morsels,  gnd  of  the 
order  in  wffich  they  were  swallowed.  On  opening  these  ani 
snals  at  tlie  end  of  a  certain  time,  and  examining  carefully  whni 
jcmaincd  in  tlie  stomach,  he  satLstied  himself  that  the  pork  was 
'most  rapidly  digested,  next  the  mutton,  then  tlie  veal,  and,  lastly, 
iho  beef.  In  some  of  the  experiments,  the  pork  and  mutton  had 
entirely  disappeared,  while  the  beef  was  scarcely  touched.  He 
ibund,  by  other  experiments,  that  fish  and  cheese  were  very  readi- 
ly digested.  The  potato  was  somewhat  less  digestible ;  the  in- 
fiegiimcDt  of  the  leguminous  seeds  passed  into  the  duodenum  wilh- 
,'OUl  undergoing  any  alteration.  He  made  similar  trials  with  tliesp 
fubatonces  cooked  in  ditferent  ways,  and  found,  e.  g.,  that  boiled 


*  TIm  pf  Iotd*  walir  poKoaaca  n  lenr  o(  [he  qiuliliei  wiih  which  the  k 
WifdolOfuIa  luTo  ctoUicd  it,  Ihat  in  sDme  aDunsb  Ibu  opening  of  Uw  «)' 
,  BUaUml  lube  a  never  clofsd.     The  horse  is  nn  cxamj^lF  i  ' 
b9nty  open.    The  (LimeoU  lemua  but  ■  shoct  time  ia  (he  _.. 

•llef*l    T)ie  Irae  pylorus  of  (be  bone  is  ibe  cardiw  onlice  ol  the  Nomich ;  its  use  ap- 
pmn  to  b«  to  prerent  the  slimenM  and  ilrinks  from  titiog  in  iTie  cm^hagui.    If  we  did 


opening  el  Ute  tMnuch  inlo  the 
le  of  tbu ;  ill  pvIoniB  is  atiiciv'' 
he  (UMiucth  uu  are  but  slightlj 


kxe  is  mind  tbe  free  eoiTunumcalioa  botweeo  Ihc  itomaeh  ai 
_..    ombntaad  how  the  ■toniBch  ot  the  Itorse,  which,  la  iti  gr 
lain  little  mom  than  twelve  pinli  of  witer,  in«r,  howeter.  rt 
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Teal  was  two  thirds  more  digestible  than  when  roasted.  He  like- 
wise found  that  the  muscular  parts  were  more  digestible  than  the 
skin:  and  the  skin,  than  the  cartilages;  and  the  latter,  than  the 
bc4kes.  With  respect  to  the  bones,  he  found  that  the  sternum  was 
the  most  digestible ;  100  parts  of  this  bone  were  digested  in  six 
hours,  while  only  80  parts  of  the  femur  were  digested  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  evident,  then,  from  what  has  been  said,  that,  in  order 
to  form  an  estimate  of  the  precise  time  required  for  the  conver- 
sion of  all  the  food  contained  in  the  stomach  into  chyme,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  know  its  quantity,  chemical  nature,  degree  of 
mastication,  and  the  constitution  of  the  individual.  It  is  rare, 
however,  that  the  transformation  of  the  whole  of  the  aliment  into 
chvme  requires  more  than  four  or  five  hours. 

\Ve  do  not  know  the  precise  nature  of  the  chemical  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  stomach,  though  there  have  been,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  many  attempts  to  explain  them.  The  ancient 
philosophers  supposed  that  the  aliments  putrefied  in  the  stomach ; 
Hippocrates  attributed  digestion  to  coction ;  Galen  supposed  that 
the  stomach  possessed  certain  faculties,  which  he  called  attractive^ 
retentive^  concoctive,  and  expulsive,  and  thought  he  thus  gave  an 
explanation  of  digestion.  The  doctrine  of  Galen  was  received  by 
the  schools  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  when  it 
was  attacked  and  overthrown  by  the  chemical  sect  of  philoso- 
phers, who  established  on  its  ruins  the  doctrine  of  a  peculiar  fer- 
mentation, by  means  of  which  the  aliments  were  macerated,  dip- 
solved,  precipitated^  ike.  This  system  did  not  retain  its  ground 
lonir,  but  was  replaced  hy  another  much  less  reasonable.  The 
doctrine  which  succeeded  was  that  of  trituration,  or  a  grinding 
down  of  tjie  aliments  by  the  contraction  of  the  stomach";  it  was 
also  supposed  that  an  infinite  number  of  small  worms  attacked 
and  divided  the  aliments.  Boerhaave  thouglu  he  had  approached 
nearer  the  truth  when  he  combined  together  the  various  opinions 
on  this  subject  which  had  prevailed  before  his  time.  Haller  aban- 
doned the  doctrines  of  his  master,  and  considered  digestion  as  a 
simple  maceration.  He  knew  that  vegetable  and  animal  substan- 
ces wliich  are  plunged  in  water  are  soon  covered  with  a  coat, 
soft  and  homogeneous ;  and  he  supposed  that  the  aliments  under- 
went a  similar  process  by  being  macerated  in  the  saliva  and  gas- 
tric juices. 

If  we  examine  these  different  systems  by  those  severe  rules  of 
logic  which  should  always  govern  us  in  physiological  inquiries, 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  they  were  mere  flights 
of  the  imagination,  which  only  served  to  conceal  the  absolute  ig- 
norance of  their  inventors.  Was  it  any  advance  in  knowledge 
to  say  that  digestion  was  a  concoction,  a  fermentation,  or  a  ma- 
ceration ?  Certainly  not,  as  it  is  impossible  that  any  one  can  at- 
tach any  precise  meaning  to  these  expressions  when  applied  to 
digestion.  But  this  was  not  the  method  pursued  by  Reaumur 
and  Spallanzani.  They  made  experiments  upon  animals,  and 
demonstrated  that  all  these  systems  were  false.     They  showed 


that,  when  aliments  were  enclosed  in  hoilow  metallic  balls,  pler- 
-cetl  with  smalt  boles,  they  were  digested  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  they  were  floating  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  stomach.  They 
proved  that  the  stomach  contains  a  peculiar  fluid,  which  they 
caJJed  gastric  juice,  and  that  this  fluid  is  the  principal  agent  in 
digestion ;  b«t  they  exaggerated  its  qualities  very  much,  and  de- 
ceived themselves  when  they  supposed  that  they  had  explained 
^ligestion  by  considering  it  a  rnere  solution ;  for,  from  tlieir  not 
explaining  what  they  meant  by  this  solution,  Ihey,  in  fact,  did  no- 
thing towards  showing  what  the  precise  alteration  is  which  the 
food  undergoes  in  tlie  slumnch. 

Instead  of  stopping  to  expose  and  refute  these  diETerent  hy- 
potheses, which  would  be  a  very  easy  task,  and  which  may  bo 
found  in  almost  every  treatise  on  physiology,  we  shall  make  some 
obaervalions  on  the  formation  of  chyme.     It  is  necessary,  in  in- 

iligating  this  subject,  to  attend  to  the  following  points  :^rsl, 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  aliments  contained  in  llie  stom- 
rfich  are  found  to  exist ;  and,  second,  to  the  chemical  nature  of 
these  substances.  The  circumstances  in  which  the  aliments  are 
placed  during  the  time  they  remain  in  the  stomach  which  require 
ito  be  noticed  are  few  in  number.  FirH,  they  experience  a  pres- 
sure, more  or  less  strong,  of  the  abdominal  walls,  and  of  those  of 
the  stomach ;  second,  they  are  affected  by  the  motions  of  respira- 
.tion ;  third,  they  are  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  from  98°  to 
104' ;  fourth,  they  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  saliva,  mu- 
CUB  of  the  mouth,  osaophagus,  and  gastric  juice.  This  last  fluid  is 
slightly  viscid,  but  it  consists  of  a  considerable  portion  of  water, 
of  mucus,  of  salts,  the  base  of  which  is  soda  and  ammonia,  and  of 
the  lactic  acid  of  Borzelius. 

With  respect  to  thp  nature  of  the  aliments,  we  have  already 
•Aeen  how  variable  they  are,  inasmuch  as  all  the  immediate  prin- 
ciples of  animals  and  vegetables  may  be  can'ied  to  the  stomach, 
in  dificrent  forms  and  proportions,  for  the  formation  of  the  chyme. 
Can  we,  therefore,  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  nature  of 
the  aliments,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  placed 
in  the  stomach,  account  for  the  phenomena  which  are  known  to 
accompany  the  formation  of  the  chyme  ?     The  particular  tom- 

Serature,  tie  pressure,  and  the  agitation  which  the  aliments  un- 
ergo.  cannot  be  considered  as  essential  causes  of  its  transforma- 
^n  into  chyme ;  it  is  probable  that  they  merely  assist  in  the  pro- 
luction  of  this  effect.  There  remain,  therefore,  the  action  of  the 
_  aliva.  and  of  the  peculiar  fluid  secreted  by  the  stomach ;  but, 
.from  the  known  properties  of  the  saliva,  it  is  incredible  that  it  can 
attack  and  change  ine  nature  of  the  aliments,  though  it  may  serve 
the  purpose  ol  diminishing  the  cohesion  of  their  particles.  We 
must,  therefore,  attribute  this  remarkable  effect  to  the  fluid  form- 
ed by  tlio  internal  membrane  of  the  stomach.  It  appears,  then, 
that  tliis  is  the  agent  which,  acting  chemically  on  the  alimentary 
substances,  dissolves  them  from  the  surface  towards  the  centre- 
To  establish  incontrovertibly  thta  point,  it  has  been  attenqit«d 
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to  produce  what  has  been  called,  since  the  time  of  Reaumur  and 
Spallanzani,  artificial  digestion.  For  this  purpose,  after  having 
masticated  the  food,  it  has  been  mixed  with  the  gastric  juice,  and 
afterward  exposed,  in  a  tube  or  other  vessel,  to  uie  same  temper- 
ature as  that  of  the*stomach.  Spallanzani  has  asserted  that  they 
succeeded,  and  that  aliments  were  reduced  to  chyme  ;  but,  since 
the  more  recent  researches  of  M.  Montegre,  it  appears  to  be 
shown  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  sub- 
stances employed  did  not  undergo  an  alteration  at  all  analo- 
gous to  that  ol  chymification,  which  agrees  with  the  experiments 
of  Reaumur.  But  even  if  the  gastric  juice  does  not  dissolve  the 
aliments  with  which  it  is  enclosed  in  a  tube,  we  cannot,  therefore, 
conclude,  with  some,  that  this  fluid  does  not  dissolve  the  aliment 
when  it  is  introduced  into  the  stomach.  The  circumstances  are 
far  from  being  the  same.  In  the  stomach,  the  temperature  is 
equal,  the  aliment  pressed  and  agitated,  the  saliva  and  gastric 
juice  renewed  continually ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  chyme  is  formed, 
It  is  forced  into  the  duodenum.  There  is  nothing  of  all  this  takes 
place  when  the  aliment  is  placed  in  a  tube  or  a  vessel,  and  then 
mixed  with  the  gastric  juice.  The  want  of  success,  therefore,  in 
artificial  digestion  proves  nothing  with  respect  to  the  formation 
of  chyme.  , 

[The  circumstances  were  sufficient,  nevertheless,  to  satisfy  many 
very  intelligent  physiologists  of  the  accuracy  of  the  observations 
of  Spallanzani,  notwithstanding  the  denial  of'^ Montegre.  Still,  the 
high  authority  of  the  latter  was  sufficient  to  leave  the  subject  in 
doubt,  while  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the. gastric  juice  in  a  state 
sulficiently  pure  left  the  question  long  unsettled.  An  opportunity, 
however,  has  occurred,  withm  a  few  years,  of  definitively  settling 
this  [)oint  in  this  country,  which  has  confirmed  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  observations  of  Spallanzani.  The  case  to  which  I  refer  is 
that  of  San  Martin,  formerly  a  soldier  in  the  United  States  array, 
who  has  a  fistulous  opening  into  the  stomach,  the  consequence  of 
a  gimshot  wound.  Dr.  Beaumont  of  the  army,  under  whose  care 
San  Martin  has  been  placed,  has  made  a  series  of  imf>ortant  ob- 
servations on  the  snl)jcct  of  digestion,  an  account  of  which  has 
been  published  in  his  very  interesting  memoir.  The  fistulous 
opening  into  the  stomach  of  "San  Martin  is  about  the  size  of  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  it  closed  by  a  pad  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  food.  The  yoiuig  man  enjoys  excellent 
health ;  liis  appetite  and  digestion  are  generally  good,  and  he  is 
active  in  his  habits.  When  the  food  is  removed,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  is  apt  to  become  protruded,  so  as  to 
present  a  tumour  resembling,  in  form  and  colour,  a  half-blown 
rose ;  but  he  can  return  this  hemiar}'^  protrusion,  without  pain,  by 
a  slight  pressure.  When  San  Martin  is  lying  on  his  back,  you 
may  look  into  the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  and  deliberately  observe, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  process  of  chymification.  Substances  can 
be  introduced  through  tliis  opening,  for  the  purpose  of  experiment, 
without  inconvenience,  and  the  accumulated  fluids  drawn  ofT  by 
means  of  a  siphon. 
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The  work  of  Dr.  Beauniont  is  Uie  most  direct  and  authoritative 
^*hich  has  yet  been  published,  and  throws  great  light  on  the  pro- 
-Cess  of  chymification.  He  posscBscd,  in  this  case,  facilities  for  exact 
observation  superior  to  those  of  any  other  individual,  and  hia  book 
affords  undoubted  proof  that  lie  had  the  requisite  talents  for  avail- 
4ig  himself  of  their  advantages.  It  will  be  remembered  that  all 
Ihe  facts  statttd  by  him  are  the  results  of  direct  observation,  not  of 
ifcrence  from  oilier  lacis. 

Dr.  Beaumont  found  that  the  gastric  juice  in  man  is  transparent, 
lightly  viscid,  and  somewhat  acrid  and  aaltish.  It  contains  puri' 
tnuriutic  and  acetic  acids,  phosphates  and  muriates,  with  bases  of 
ipotassa,  soda,  magnesia,  and  lime.  He  ascertained  that  this  fluid 
13  not  formed  during  the  intervals  when  the  stomach  is  empty. 
It  is  without  smcli,  is  diffusible  in  water,  wine,  or  spirit  j  coagu- 
lates albumen  and  milh ;  it  checks  putrefaction ;  wlien  pure,  it 
Iceeps  for  months  without  decomposition,  but,  when  combined  with 
ihe  saliva,  becomes  soon  fetid.  It  effervesees  slightly  with  alka- 
Jies,  But  by  means  of  a  magnifying  glass  he  was  enabled  to  see 
'tile  manner  in  which  this  fluid  is  formed.  After  the  patient  had 
heea  fasting  for  some  time,  and  the  food  of  the  previous  meal  had 
iieen  entirely  removed,  the  contact,  not  only  of  food,  but  any 
otlier  substance,  for  example,  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  when 
brought  in  contact  with  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach,  caused 
ihe  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice  to  take  place.  The  effects  were 
amilar,  whether  the  food  was  swallowed  or  introduced  through 
the  opening  of  the  stomach.  The  mucous  membrane,  from  its 
usual  pink  colour,  became  more  fully  injected  with  blood,  and  of 
a  deefK?r  red,  the  contractions  of  the  stomach  were  excited,  llie 
tIUous  <?oat  rose  into  numerous  small  vascular  papillae,  on  which 
small  drops  oTa  thin,  pellucid  fluid  were  formed,  which  he  ascer- 
tained was  the  pure  gastric  juice,  which  at  last  trickled  down  the 
■idea  of  the  stomach,  and  mingled  with  the  food. 

The  solvent  power  of  tlie  gastric  juice  out  of  the  stomach, 
which  was  asserted  hv  Spallanzani  and  denied  by  Riontegre,  was 
iiicoutro>'erlibly  established  by  Dr.  Beaumont  by  innumerable 
experiments.  He  found,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  that 
agitation  and  temperature  of  the  food  have  a  material  influence  on 
ihe  pnjcess  of  chymification.  It  appeared,  from  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Beaumont,  that  agitation  of  the  food  had  a  decided  influ- 
«nce  in  accelerating  the  process  of  solution  in  al!  his  experiments 
But  of  the  stomach.  This  is  manifestly  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
fieristaUic  motion  of  the  stomacli.  This  motion  gently  agitates 
Ibc  food,  brings  successive  portions  of  it  to  the  surface  of  the 
•tomach.  so  us  to  enable  it  to  imbibe  the  gastric  juice,  while,  at  Ihe 
time,  it  throws  it  and  the  chyme  towards  the  pylorus.  Dr. 
Beaumont  repeatedly  found,  while  examining  the  stomach  with  a 
ihermomcter,  thai  the  food  was  thus  constantly  pushed  in  ibis  di- 
rection. To  determine  the  effects  of  tempcratui-e.  ho  ilivided 
two  ouncea  of  pure  gastric  juice  into  equal  parts,  and  placed  it  in 
-■       vials,  into  each  of  which  he  placed  equal  quantjtiei  of  (rtiji 
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masticated  bee£  One  vial  was  kept  in  a  bath  at  99^,  and  the  oth- 
er exposed  to  the  open  air  at  34*^.  At  the  end  of  six  hours  the 
meat  in  the  warm  vial  was  half  digested,  the  gastric  juice  appear- 
ing to  be  incapable  of  dissolving  any  more.  In  the  other,  neither 
the  meat  nor  gastric  juice  had  undergone  any  change. 

The  fistulous  opening  was  near  the  upper  portion  of  the  g^reat 
curvature  of  the  stomach,  the  external  opening  being  about  two 
inches  below  the  left  mamma.     While  San  Martin  lay  upon  his 
back,  if  pressure  was  made  with  the  hand  in  the  situation  of  the 
liver,  and  the  body  turned,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  left  side,  bile 
flowed  through  the  pylorus,  and  could  be  drawn  off  by  an  elastic 
tube.     Sometimes,  too,  though  rarely,  bile  was  found  mixed  with 
the  gastric  juice  when  the  above  manoeuvre  had  not  been  prac- 
tised.   Chyme  could  readily  be  procured  by  applying  the  nand 
to  the  epigastric  region,  and  pressing  upward.     The  stomach, 
when  empty,  could  be  explored  to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches 
by  artificial  distention ;  the  food  and  drink  could  thus  be  seen  to 
enter  it 

Dr.  Beaumont  has  given  a  table  of  the  time  required  for  the  so- 
lution of  a  great  number  of  different  articles  of  food,  describing 
the  article,  mode  of  cooking,  meal  or  period  at  which  taken,  how 
far  connected  with  exercise  and  rest,  together  with  general  re- 
marks. The  articles  most  rapidly  digested  were  tripe  and  pigs' 
feet  soused,  the  former  firied,  the  latter  boiled,  taken  at  breakfast, 
exercise  moderate.  They  were  completely  dissolved  in  one  hour. 
The  articles  which  required  the  longest  time  were  salted  beef  and 
fx»rk ;  the  latter  requiring  five  hours  and  fifteen  minutes,  and  the 
former  five  hours  and  thirty  minutrs.  The  protracted  chymifica- 
tion  of  the  pork  ap{xjarcd  to  arise  from  his  having  become  angrj' 
during  tho  experiment. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  Dr.  Beaumont's  Memoir,  a  brief 
notice  of  this  case  was  published  by  Dr.  Lovel,  Surgeon-general 
of  the  United  States  Army.  Among  a  number  of  interesting  ex- 
periments were  the  following : 

Experiment  1st. — At  12  o'clock,  M.,  Dr.  Lovel  introduced 
through  the  fistulous  opening  the  following  substances,  attached 
to  threads,  each  weighing  about  two  drachms.  1  st,  k  la  mode  beef; 
2d,  conied  beef;  3d,  fat  bacon  ;  4th,  raw  beef;  5th,  boiled;  6th, 
bread ;  7th,  raw  cabbage  stalk.  The  young  man  then  continued 
his  usual  domestic  occupations  within  doors.  The  materials  were 
examined  at  the  end  of  an  hour.  The  cabbage  stalk  and  bread 
were  about  half  digested,  but  the  animal  food  had  undergone  no 
sensible  change.  All  the  articles  were  returned,  and  at  the  end 
of  two  hours  the  cabbage,  bread,  and  bacon  were  entire,  while 
the  other  aliments  were  but  littU?  altered.  At  the  end  of  three 
hours,  the  a  la  mode  beef  was  partly  digested,  the  raw  and  com 
beef  a  little  macerated  on  the  surface.  The  fluids  in  the  stomach 
were  now  somewhat  rancid  to  the  taste  and  smell,  and  the  patient 
complained  of  some  sense  of  uneasiness  in  the  stomach,  with  las- 
situde, general  weakness,  and  headache.    The  remaining  substan- 
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^es  were  therefore  removed,  the  two  bits  of  beef  being  fuond  but 
dtttle  changed.  The  uext  day  the  patient  complained  of  nausea, 
Jieadacho,  and  conEtipatioD ;  the  pulse  was  depressed,  the  skm 
■jry,  and  ttie  tongue  coated.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stom- 
fitr  as  it  was  visible,  presented  many  white  spots  like  por- 
itions  of  coagulablc  lymph.  Purgation  was  deemed  necessary, 
>mDd  six  calomel  pills,  of  grains  iv.  each,  were  introduced  through 
"'  e  fistulous  opening.  In  three  hours  they  produced  full  cathartic 
feet ;  all  the  symptoms  were  dissipated,  and  the  white  specks 
aappeared  from  the  stomach. 

San  Martin,  though  generally  temperate  in  his  habits,  would 
occasiotiully  indulge  to  excess  in  tJie  use  of  alcohobc  di'iiiks  for 
.Kveral  days  in  succeaaion.  During  one  of  these  periodical  par- 
'oxysms  of  dissipation,  Dr.  Beaumont  carefully  noted  the  effects. 
fie  found  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  covered  with 
<erytliematous  and  apthous  patches,  and  all  the  secretions  moui- 
feslly  morbid  in  their  colour  and  appearance  on  the  second  day. 
jStiil,  the  appetite  was  not  materially  impaired.  At  the  expiration 
■of  four  days,  lie  still  continuing  to  drink  to  excess  of  ardent  spirit, 
lliough  he  made  no  complaint  of  any  gastric  affection,  yet  there 
^ffas  a  great  increase  of  these  morbid  appearances.  The  crythe- 
matic  and  aptbous  appearance  of  the  mucous  membrane  had  now 
.itecome  very  much  increased  and  verv  extensive,  and  the  spots 
imore  livid  than  before.  From  the  surlace  of  some  of  these  spots 
^ere  exuded  small  drops  of  grumous  blood.  The  apthous  patch- 
es became  larger  and  more  numerous,  and  all  the  gastric  secre- 
tions viscid,  and  vitiated  in  their  appearance.  When  the  gastric 
fluids  were  extracted  through  the  Astular  opening,  tliey  were 
Ibund  mixed  with  a  large  projwrtion  of  ropy  mucus,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  muco-purulent  discharge  slightly  tinged  with 
blood,  resembling  tiie  discharge  from  the  bowels  m  some  cases  of 
tdysentery.  Still,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  patient  made  no  com- 
.plaint  directly  referrible  to  this  much-abused  organ,  the  appetite 
Btill  continuing  tolerably  good.  The  only  symptoms  of  which  he 
compluLucd  were  slight  uneasiness  and  tenderness  of  the  epigas- 
trium, with  some  vertigo  and  dimness  of  vision  on  stooping.  But 
the  pulse  was  natural,  and  the  sleep  good.  At  this  time  he  aban- 
doned hia  pernicious  habit,  and  the  organ  was  soon  restored  to  its 
irmal  state. 

A  question  has  been  raised,  and  investigated  with  much  zeal 
id  experimental  industry,  how  far  the  solvent  properties  of  the 
istric  juice  are  connected  with  certain  free  acids  found  combined 
Jiritli  ic  The  acetic  and  muriatic  acids  have  been  especially  sup- 
'  poaod  lo  exert  an  unportaul  influence  in  ihis  respect.  Several  of 
the  latest  and  most  competent  observers  have  thought  that  the 
essential  agency  of  these  acids  in  the  solution  of  the  food  in  the 
pMcess  of  chymification  is  very  improbable.  It  was  lone;  since 
acknowledged  by  Berzelius  that  no  investigations  wiih  which  he 
was  acquainted  had  revealed  tho  nature  of  the  active  .solvent 
principle  of  the  gastric  juice  ;  while  Miilter  confessed  that  every- 
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thing  tended  to  convince  him  that  the  active  principle  of  this  sol- 
vent is  an  ora^anic  lubstance,  the  action  of  which  is  similar  to  that 
of  **  diastase  on  starch.  Such  were  the  opinions  of  Miiller  pre- 
vious to  the  publication  of  the  experiments  of  Eberlc  and  Schwann 
on  the  solvent  properties  of  infusion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  combined  with  dilute  acids.  From  these,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  experiments  instituted  by  him,  both  alone  and  in  con- 
nexion with  Scnwann,  Miiller  was  induced  to  change  his  views, 
and  regard  the  digestive  principle  as  a  peculiar  substance,  to 
which,  although  he  confesses  it  could  not  be  procured  in  a  separ- 
ate state,  he  gave  the  name  of  pepsin,  on  account  of  its  proper- 
ties. But  the  observations  and  experiments  of  these  learned 
physiologists,  though  ingenious  and  plausible,  can  scarcely  be 
considered  altogether  satisfactory  or  conclusive.*] 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  the  same  fluid  act  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  upon  a  great  number  of  difTerent  substances,  varying 
essentially  from  each  other  ?  The  present  state  of  organic 
chemistry  docs  not  furnish  a  satisfactory  reply  to  this  question. 
But,  of  all  solvents  of  animal  substances,  the  acetic  acid  appears 
most  completely  to  fulfil  this  condition.  The  following  experi- 
ment will  .illustrate  this :  take  a  portion  of  each  of  the  diflferent 
tissues  of  the  body,  and  subject  tnem  to  the  action  of  the  acetic 
acid,  and  they  will  be  found  to  dissolve.  This,  which  takes 
place  in  a  glass  vial,  will  be  much  more  readily  accomplished 
in  the  stomach  by  means  of  the  lactic  acid,  the  resemblance  of 
which  to  the  acetic  acid  is  so  striking  that  chemists  have  doubted 
if  they  could  be  proj)crly  considered  as  difliercnt  substances.  The 
solution  of  the  aliments  is  also  favoured  bv  the  action  of  water, 
and  the  solvent  properties  ol  the  hydrochlorates  of  soda  and  am- 
monia. 

But  though  \\c  can  easily  understand  how  an  acid  or  alkaline 
re-agent  may  dissolve  animal  or  vegetable  substances  in  a  glass 
vessel  without  attacking  the  walls  of  that  vessel,  yet  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  understand  how  the  stomach  should  resist  the  action  of 
the  gastric  juice.  The  explanations  of  physiologists  on  this  point 
are  vague  and  imsatisfactory.  It  is  said  that  this  is  attributable 
to  vitality,  which  repels  chemical  action.  A  few  years  since  this 
was  considered  a  satisfactory  reply ;  but  at  present  every  one 
])erccives  that  it  is  a  mere  play  upon  words.  We  know  that 
chemical  agents  do  act  upon  our  organs,  both  living  and  dead, 
and  that,  in  many  instances,  life  favours  their  action. 

This  is  not,  then,  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  inactivity  of 
the  gastric  juice  upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 
Perhaps  it  may  depend,  though  I  by  no  means  assert  it,  upon  the 
incessant  secretion  of  mucus  during  chymification,  which  is  thus 
continually  interposed  between  the  solvent  and  the  walls  of  the 
stomach.  What  seems  to  confirm  this  is,  that  as  soon  as  the 
secretion  is  arrested  by  death,  or  in  any  mode  much  diminished, 
tlie  gastric  juice  directs  its  activity  against  the  stomach  itself, 

♦  Editor. 
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floftens  ihc  mucous  inctiibrane,  and  soiitetlmes  dissolves  tlie  miis- 
sular  mid  pGritoucal  coats,  and  produces  perlbrations,  which  ihc 
gnoranoc  of  physicians  has  nttribuled  to  disease.  1  havo  seen. 
)B  sijvcral  instances,  solutions  of  this  kind  in  the  stomachs  of  crtm- 
inuls.  Having  once  pcrlbiatcd  aud  dissolved  tho  stomach,  the 
■ction  of  ihe  gustric  juice  sometimes  extends,  softening  and  dis- 
lolviog  the  neighbouring  organs,  as  the  spleen,  diaphragm,  liver, 
kc.  One  of  tiie  cSects  of  iTiis  chentical  action  is  to  change  the 
lood  in  the  arteries  aiid  veins,  or  any  that  may  have  been  cxtrav- 
satcd  into  tlie  stonmcli,  to  a  deep  blaek  colour. 
la  genural,  the  process  by  which  tlie  chyme  is  formed  prevents 
the  reaction  of  the  constituent  aliments  upon  each  other.  But  this 
pnly  lakes  place  where  ihe  digestion  is  good;  wht^n  bad,  ferment- 
ation, and  even  putrefaction,  ntay  take  place  in  the  stomach.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  escape  of  a  great  quantity  of  inodorous  gas 
in  sumd  cases,  and  by  the  snhihuretled  hydrogen  which  is  dlsen- 
;aged  in  others.  Sometimes  these  gjiacs  produce  a  singular  eHbct 
luring  sleep.  They  arise  in  tlie  ceaophagus,  distend  and  compress 
ibe  heart  at  its  anterior  surface,  and  so  disturb  tlie  circulation  as 
to  produco  a  most  distressing  sensation  of  anxiety.  1  um  ac- 
Iquainled  with  a  person  who  relieves  himself  of  tliis  accumulated 
gas  in  ihe  (esophagus  by  intioducing  his  tingev  into  the  pharynx, 
and  opening  the  tube  so  as  to  permit  its  escape,  and  which  srime- 
tinies  taki-s  .place  with  an  explosion,  which  affords  immediate  re- 
lief. 

For  a  long  time  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  were  regarded 
as  presiding  over  chymification.  Indeed,  if  we  tie  or  cut  those 
nerves  in  Uie  neck,  the  substances  introduced  into  the  stomach 
do  not  undergo  the  same  change  as  while  these  nerves  remained  in- 
tacL  This  eflecl,  which  is  most  striking  in  herbivorous  animals, 
iias  been  carefully  examined  by  M.  Dupuy,  professor  ia  the  Ve- 
(jcriuary  School  of  Alfort.  The  imperfection  or  difficulty  of  gas- 
tric digestion  appears,  in  this  case,  to  arise  from  the  ccasation  of 
(he  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  But  it  has  been  inferred,  gener- 
ally, that  tlic  division  of  the  eighth  piur  abolishes  the  power  of 
chymihcation.  Thb  seems  to  me  too  strong  a  conclusion ;  for 
the  division  of  the  eighth  pair  induces  such  disorder  iu  the  respi- 
ration and  pulmonary  circulation,  thai  perhaps  the  derangeuHmt 
of  the  digestion  may  he  chiefly  the  effect  of  the  lesion  of  thesa 
two  important  vital  functions.* 

To  avoid  this  difficulty,  I  divided  these  nerves,  not  in  tho  neck, 
las  had  been  done  in  preceding  experiments,  but  in  the  Ihomz,  im- 
nediately  above  the  diapliragm.  For  this  purpose,  I  divided  one 
of  the  sternal  ribs,  tied  the  intercostal  artery,  and,  introducing  my 
finger  into  the  chest,  I  raised  the  a;sopliagu«,  and  the  nerves 
apreail  upon  its  surface.  It  was  tiien  easy  l<>r  me  to  cut  Ihcm. 
.Some  lime  after  the  division  had  been  made,  I  compelled  thr?  "ni- 
In;U  lo  eat  aliracols  tlie  chymification  of  which  is  luniiliar  I"  me, 
g.,  fatty  substances.  1  kiuDd,  after  due  itma  bad  clnpsud.  thitt 
*  Bm  tbe  IiiI1dciic«  of  iha  EifhtbPalceo  Bafontwn. 
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these  substances  had  undei^ne  chymification,  and  furnished 
abundant  chyle.  Division  oi  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  also  but 
little  impairs  the  formation  of  chyme  in  birds.  As,  however,  it 
does  not  appear  that  these  animals  have  true  chyle,  but  little  can 
be  inferrecl  respecting  nervous  influence  in  the  production  of  this 

fluid. 

It  has  been  pretended  that  electricity  may  exert  an  influence 
in  the  production  of  chyme,  and  that  the  nerves  of  the  stomach 
may  be  its  conductors.  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  first  experimented  on 
this  subject,  and  has  persevcringly  maintained  this  opinion,  alle» 
ging  in  its  support  numerous  experiments.  He  divided  the  pneumo- 
sastric  nerves  in  two  animals  after  they  had  eaten  heartily.  He 
feft  one  undisturbed,  but  subjected  the  other  to  a  galvanic  current, 
passing  through  the  oesophagus  and  stomach.  In  the  first,  diges- 
tion was  abolished  ;  in  the  second,  it  went  on  as  if  the  nerves  had 
not  been  divided.  Such  ftre  the  results  as  stated  by  Dr.  Philip. 
But  we  mjiy  remark,  that  they  are  not  uniform  ;  and  that  tliey 
have  often  failed  even  with  Dr.  Philip  himself,  which  would  cer- 
tainly not  have  happened  if  digestion  were  a  simple  physical  phe- 
nomenon. A^ain,  the  simple  section  of  the  nerves,  even  in  the 
neck,  do  not  mways  absolutely  interrupt  chymification.  The  re- 
cent experiments  in  Paris  by  Messrs.  Breschet,  H.  Edwards, 
and  Vavasseur,  have  led  these  authors  to  believe  that  it  only 
weakens  it  We  may  infer,  then,  that  the  influence  o(  the  eightn 
pair  of  nerves  on  chymification  is  not  at  present  precisely  under- 
stood, and  that  the  galvanic  influence  upon  this  nerve  is  very 
doubtful. 

The  probable  use  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  is  to  form  an  in- 
timate relation  between  the  stomach  and  the  brain,  so  as  readily 
to  detect  the  introduction  of  injurious  substances  with  the  aliments, 
and  to  ascertain  if  they  are  of  a  nature  to  be  digested. 

In  a  person  in  robust  health  the  chyme  is  formed  without  his 
consciousness.  He  only  perceives  that  the  sensation  c>f  fulness, 
produced  by  the  distension  of  the  stomach,  gradually  disappears. 
But  if  the  health  be  delicate,  the  digestion  is  accompanied  with 
some  dulness  in  the  organs  of  sense,  coldness,  and  slight  chills ; 
the  mind  is  often  torpid,  and  the  individual  disposed  to  sleep.  It 
IS  said,  in  these  cases,  that  the  vital  forces  arc  concentrated  upon 
the  acting  organ,  and,  for  a  time,  are  less  energetic  in  others.  To 
these  general  effects  we  may  add  the  formation  of  gas,  which 
escap<*s  by  the  mouth,  a  sensation  of  weight,  heat,  and  vertigo ;  at 
others,  of  burning,  followed  by  a  similar  sensation  along  the  a?soph- 
agus,  dtc.  These  sensations  arc  most  frequently  felt  towards 
the  end  of  chymification  ;  they  appear  to  result  from  a  true  fci- 
mentation  in  the  stomach.  Similar  phenomena  occur  if  the  ali- 
ment be  left  for  some  time  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about  one 
hundred  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  This  slow  digestion  does 
not  always  appear,  however,  to  be  less  beneficial  than  when  more 
prompt.  The  character  of  acidity  which  enables  the  gastric  juice 
to  act  upon  albumen,  for  example,  would  seem  to  render  it  incaua- 
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ble  (if  dissolving  fatty  substances.  But  to  ihls  it  may  he  replied, 
that  it  has  not  been  proved  that  the  gastric  juice  is  always  the  aame. 
The  small  number  of  analyses  which  have  been  made  prove,  on 
tlie  conlrnry,  that  its  properties  vary  considerably.  It  is  possible 
tliat  the  contact  of  different  aliments  with  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  may  have  an  influence  upon  its  composition ;  it  is 
certain,  at  any  rate,  that  it  ditters  in  different  nnitnals.  That  of 
man,  for  example,  is  incapable  of  attacking  the  tissue  of  the  bones, 
while  the  dog  digests  those  substances  perfectly.*  In  general, 
the  action  by  wliich  the  chyme  ia  formed  prevents  the  reaction 
of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  food  up<jn  each  other ;  but  this 
is  only  true  when  the  digestion  is  good.  It  is  found,  when  the 
powers  of  digestion  are  impaired,  that  fermenlalion,  or  even  pu- 
trefactioif,  may  take  place.  There  seems  reason  to  believe  tnat 
the  great  quantity  of  inodorous  gas  which  is  thrown  off,  in  some 
cases,  and  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ^^^ich  is  disengaged  in  oth- 
ers, is  attributable  to  this  cause. 

Action  of  the  Small  Intestine. 
This  is  the  longest  portion  of  ihe  canal,  and  establishes  a  com- 
munication between  the  stomach  and  large  intestines.     It  is  in* 
capable  of  great  distenUon,  has  numerous  convolutions,  and  is 
I   very  long.     It  is  attached  to  the  vertebral  column  by  a  fold  of 
the  peritoneum,  which  allows  of  free  motion,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
limits  it.     Its  longitudinal  and  circular  fibres  are  not  separated,  as 
in  llw3  stomach;  its  mucous  membrane,  which  presents  numerous 
villoailics,  and  a  large  number  of  mucpus  foljicles,  forms  folds, 
ii'iegularly  circular,  the  number  of  which  increases  as  we  exam- 
ine the  intestines  near  the  pyloric  orifice;  these  folds  are  called 
1  vahula  connitxntet.     The  small  intestines  ore  very  vascular; 
ktbeir  nerves  arise  from  the  ganglions  of  the  great  sympathetic. 
LTbc  lacteal  vessels  open  upon  their  internal  surface  by  very  nii- 
rmeruus  orifices. 

This  intestine  has  been  divided  into  three  parts,  \vhich  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ilium;  a  dis- 
tinction of  but  little  use  in  physiology.     Like  the  mucous  mem- 
brimc  of  the  stomach,  the  small  intestines  secrete  an  abundance  of 
mucus ;  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  analyzed.     1  have  found 
It  to  be  viscid,  of  a  aallish  taste,  and  to  change  the  vegetable 
purple  colours  red ;   properties  which  we   have  before   noticed 
L  ID  tlie  fluid  secreted  dv  the  stomach.     Haller  gave  to  this  fluid 
I  the  name  of  intestinal  juice ;   it  has  been  estimated  that  eight 
I  PwuhIb  of  this  fluid  are  formed  in  twenty-four  hours.     At  a  short 
E  aistance  from  the  pyloric  orilice  of  the  stomach  Is  found  (he  coui- 
T  iivm  orifice  of  the  biliary  ducts  and  the  pancreatic  duct,  by  which 
[  the  Quids  secreted  by  the  liver  and  pancreas  pass  into  the  cavity 
E  of  ihe  iotecUne.     If  the  formation  of  tlie  chyme  is  still  a  mystery, 

•  Wo  ituold  be  earctul.  however,  lot  we  timit  too  mucbu  nupecU  ihoacwnjiwluiwl 

~— ':i«orUi«uiinatSuidi.     The  more  pcifeel  the (Cianceof  chemicalinsly"' ' 

oeportinl-^^^i^t^f^pflwliiHi  ot  legeubk  and  tiu  ' 
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the  nature  of  the  phenomena  which  take  place  in  the  small  intes- 
tines is  by  no  means  better  understood.  We  shall  confine  our- 
selves still  to  the  plan  which  wc  have  adopted ;  that  is,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  describing  what  obsenation  has  proved 
to  us.  We -shall  first  speak  of  the  introduction  of  the  chyme  into 
the  small  intestines,  ana  afterward  of  the  alterations  which  it  uih 
dergoes  there. 

Accumulation  and  Passage  of  the  Chyme  into  the  Small  Intes- 
tines, 

I  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe  in  dogs  the  chyme  pass- 
ing from  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum.  The  following  are  the 
phenomena  which  I  have  remarked.  At  intervals  more  or  less 
remote,  wc  see  a  contractile  motion  take  place  towards  iHfe  middle 
of  the  duodenum ;  this  is  rapidly  propagated  towards  the  pylorus ; 
this  ring  itself  contracts,||is  well  as  tne  pyloric  portion  of  the 
stomach.  In  consequence  of  this  movement,  the  substances  con- 
tained in  the  duodenum  arc  thrust  towards  the  pylorus,  where 
they  are  stopped  by  the  valve ;  and  those  which  are  contained  in 
the  pyloric  portion  of  the  stomach  are  forced  towards  the  cardiac. 
But  this  motion,  directing  the  intestine  towards  the  stomach,  is 
soon  replaced  by  a  motion  in  the  opposite  direction;  which  is 

f)ropagated  from  the  stomach  towards  the  duodenum,  and  w^hich 
brces  from  the  pylorus  a  certain  quantity  of  chyme.  It  appears 
to  me,  then,  that  the  valve  of  the  pylorus  serves  the  purpose  both 
of  preventing  the  substances  contained  in  the  small  intestines  from 
flowing  back  into  the  stomach,  and  also  of  retaining  the  chjine 
and  tfio  aliments  in  the  cavity  of  this  oriran. 

This  motion  is  repeated,  generally,  several  times  in  succession, 
varying  in  the  freciuency  and  intensity  of  the  contractions  ;  after 
which  it  ceases  for  some  time.  It  is  not  very  distinctly  marked 
when  the  formation  of  the  chyme  begins,  as  the  extremity  only 
of  the  pyloric  portion  partakes  in  it.  It  augments  as  the  stomach 
becomes  empty,  and  towards  the  end  of  ch ymitication  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  the  whole  of  this  organ  partake  in  the  action.  I  have 
ascertained  that  this  motion  is  not  suspended  by  tlie  division  of 
the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair.  This  is  of  great  importance  as  re- 
spects the  nervous  action  of  these  parts.  It  proves  that  the  fimc- 
tions  of  these  nerves  cannot  be  compared,  as  has  been  generally 
done,  to  those  of  the  common  motor  nerves.  Paralysis  follows 
immediately  upon  the  division  of  the  latter.  But  notliing  of  this 
takes  place  in  the  stomach  ;  the  contractions  of  this  organ  lose 
more  of  their  activity,  at  least  at  first.  Thus,  the  entrance  of  the 
chynie  into  the  small  intestine  is  not  continuous.  In  proportion 
as  it  is  repeated,  the  chyme  becomes  accumulated  in  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  small  intestines  ;  it  distcjids  a  little  tlieir  walls,  spreading 
itself  over  the  intervals  of  the  valvules  conniventvs.  Its  presence 
soon  excites  the  organ  to  contract,  and,  hy  this  means,  a  part  is 
thrown  farther  into  the  intestine,  and  the  rest  r(*mains  attached  to 
the  surface  of  the  membrane,  imd  takes  soon  after  the  same  di 
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mclion.  The  same  plienomcnon  is  coDtinued  into  the  large  iutes- 
tinea  J  but  as  the  duodeuum  receives  new  portions  of  chyme  at  a 
certain  period  in  the  process,  the  small  intestines  are  filled  with 
this  matter  through  their  whole  extent.  We  observe,  however, 
that  i[  is  much  less  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ccecum 
than  at  the  extremilv  of  the  pylorus. 

The  motion  whicn  impels  the  chvme  through  the  small  intes- 
tines has  a  very  great  analogy  to  that  of  the  pylorus.  It  is  ir- 
r^ular.  rctiu-ns  alter  unequal  periods,  is  made  sometimes  in  one 
direction  and  someUmcs  in  another,  and  is  manifest  often  in  sev- 
eral parts  at  the  same  time.  It  is  always  slow,  and  alters  the  re- 
lations of  the  intestinal  convolutions  ;  it  is  entirely  free  from  the 
control  of  the  will.  We  should  form  very  incorrect  ideas  on 
this  subject  if  we  confined  ourselves  to  the  examinatioiL  of  the 
small  intcstmes  in  an  animal  recently  killed.  It  displays  then  a 
degree  of  activity  far  greater  than  during  life.  But  in  persons 
ivith  impaired  digestion,  it  acquires  iin  activity  and  energy  not 
generally  observed  during  health.  Whatever  may  be  the  manner 
in  which  this  motion  is  executed,  the  progress  of  the  chyme  through 
the  small  intestines  is  very  slow ;  the  numerous  valves  already 
noticed,  the  many  asperities  projecting  from  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  njcmbrane,  and  the  multipfied  curvatures  of  the  canal, 
must  all  have  ihe  effect  of  retarding  its  progress,  but  must  favour 
its  admixlui-e  with  the  fluids  contained  in  the  intestine,  and  the 
production  of  the  chyle  which  results  from  it. 

Changes  which  the  Chyme  undergoes  in  ihe  Small  Intestines. 

The  chyme  is  not  changed  in  its  sensible  properties  until  it  ar- 
rives at  the  orifice  of  the  ductus  communis  choledochits,  and  the 
excretory  duct  of  the  pancreas.  Thus  far,  it  preserves  its  colour, 
scmi-fiuid  consistence,  sharp  odour,  and  slightly  acid  taste ;  but, 
on  being  mixed  with  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  it  acquires 
new  characters.  Its  colour  becomes  ydlowiah,  its  taste  bitter, 
and  its  sharp  odour  essentially  diminished.  If  it  consist  of  animal 
or  vegetable  substances,  containing  fat  or  oil,  there  will  be  seen 
to  fonn  here  and  there  upon  its  surface  irregular  filaments,  flat- 
tened or  rounded,  which  attach  themselves  to  the  surface  of  the 
valvulfe  conniventes,  and  appear  to  be  im perfectly-formed  chyle. 
We  do  not  remark  this  when  the  chyme  consists  of  aliments 
which  do  not  contain  oil.  There  is  also  a  grayish  coat  that  ad- 
heres to  the  mucous  membrane,  which  appears  to  be  the  elements 
of  the  chyle.  The  same  phenomena  are  observed  in  the  two  su- 
perior thirds  of  the  small  intestines ;  but  in  the  inferior  third,  the 
chyme  acquires  a  greater  degree  of  consistence ;  its  yellow  col- 
our assumes  a  deeper  tint ;  and  it  often  becomes,  al  last,  of  a  greeo- 
Uh  brovra,  which  pierces  through  the  intestinal  walls,  and  gives 
to  the  ilium  an  appearance  different  from  the  duodenum  and  jeju- 
num ;  wlicn  the  coecum  is  examined,  we  shall  find  whitish  striiE ; 
lliese  appear  w  be  nothing  more  than  the  residue  of  the  substan- 
eea  which  have  aerrcd  toi  the  formation  of  the  chyle. 
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From  what  has  been  said  of  the  varfttiefli  which  the  chyme  ex- 
hibits, it  will  be  perceived  that  the  changes  which  it  undergoes 
in  tlw  small  intestines  must  vary,  according  to  its  properties.  Inr 
deed,  the  phencmiena  of  digestion  in  the  small  intestines  vary  with 
the  nature  of  the  aliment*  The  chyme,  however,  preserves  its 
acid  property,  and  if  it  should  happen  to  contain  iragments  of 
aliments,  or  other  substances  which  have  resisted  the  action  of  the 
stomach,  these  pass  through  the  small  intestines  without  undcr- 
gmng  any  change.  The  same  phenomena  take  place  when  the 
same  substances  are  employed.  I  have  recently  satisfied  myself 
of  this  by  examining  the  bodies  of  two  cnminals,  who,  two  hours 
before  their  execution,  had  eaten  the  same  kind  of  food,  in  nearly 
equal  quantities.  The  substances  contained  in  the  stomach,  the 
chyme  in  its  pyloric  portion,  and  in  the  small  mtcstines,  appeared 
to  me  TOecisely  similar  in  consistence,  colour,  taste,  and  odour,  dec. 

Dr.  rrout  has  carefiiUy  examined  the  composition  of  the  chyme. 
His  experiments  were  made  on  different  lunds  of  animals.  He 
compared  the  digestion  of  two  dogs,  one  of  which  had  eaten  ex- 
clusively vegetable,  and  the  other  animal  substances.  The  result 
of  these  comparative  analyses  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table: 

The  Chyme  taken  from  the  Duodenum  of  the  first  Dog. 

The  general  appearance  was  semi-fluid,  of  a  light  yellow,  mix- 
ed with  another  part  of  the  same  colour,  but  of  a  greater  degree 
^of  consistence,  coagulating  milk. 

When  analyzed,  it  was  found  composed  of  the  following  ingre- 
dients : 

Water 86.5 

Chyme,  &c 6. 


Albuminous  matter 

Biliary  principle 

Vegetable  gluten 

Salts 

Insoluble  residuum  . 


0.0 
1.6 
5.0 
0.7 
.2 


100.0 


The  Chyme  taken  from  the  Duodenum  of  the  second  Dog. 

Thicker,  and  more  viscid  than  that  from  vegetable  aliment;  its 
colour  inclined  to  reddish  ;  did  not  coagulate  milk. 

Water     .......         81.0 


Chyme,  &c     . 

Albuminous  matter 

Biliary  principle 

Vegetable  gluten 

Salts 

Insoluble  residuum 


15.0 
1.3 
1.7 
0.0 
0.7 
(O 

100.0 


"^  We  hftve  made  many  ezperimenta  on  this  subject,  but  it  would  hare  been  impnner  t9 
wve  detailed  them  in  a  work  professedly  elementary.  t—r- 
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The  inquiry  naturally  arises,  if  an  aliment  be  not  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  stomach,  but  if  it  be  placed  within  the  influence 
of  the  smail  intestines,  will  it  be  digested  ?  I  have  made  variouB 
attempts  to  solve  this  interesting  question,  pitrticularly  io  a  medi- 
cal point  of  view.  First,  we  may  observe  tiiat  persons  whose 
stomachs  have  been  completely  (hsorganixed  often  live  so  long 
that  wc  might  suppose  that  the  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  or- 
gan does  not  interrupt  entirety  the  digestive  process.  I  plared 
in  the  duodenum  of  a  dog  in  good  health  a  small  portion  of  raw 
meat.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  it  was  expelled  from  the  rcctiun, 
little  diminished  in  weight,  or  altered  upon  its  surface  except  in 
colour.  Id  another  experiment,  I  attached  a  morsel  of  muscle  so 
that  it  could  not  pass  out  of  the  small  intestines.  Three  hours 
afterward  the  ammal  was  opened.  The  piece  of  meat  had  lost 
about  half  its  weight ;  the  fibrine  had  been  particularly  attacked ; 
the  cellular  tissue,  which  chiefly  remained,  was  extremely  fetid. 
Hence  there  may  be  a  solvent  property  in  the  fluid  secreted  by 
the  small  intestines. 

According  to  Messrs.  Tiedemann  and  GmcUn,  the  intestinal 
juice  of  which  we  have  spoken  dissolves  certain  remains  of  the 
aliments  which  pass  from  the  stomach  into  the  small  intestines ; 
this  same  juice  is  absorbed  in  part  by  the  dissolved  aliments,  and 
communicates  to  them  qualities  by  which  they  are  more  nearly 
approximated  to  the  blood.  Its  mucous  portion  being  more  con- 
sistent, forms  the  excrements,  uniting  them  with  the  resin,  fatly 
matter,  mucus,  and  colouring  principle  of  the  bile. 

It  is  rare  that  we  do  not  meet  with  gas  in  the  small  intp«- 
tines  during  the  fermentation  of  the  chyle.  M.  Jurine.of  Gent-va, 
was  the  first  person  who  examined  this  subject  with  attention, 
and  pointed  out  the  nature  of  the  gases ;  -but  at  the  period  thai 
this  learned  physician  wrote,  eudiometrical  processes  were  far 
from  having  acquired  the  degree  of  perfection  at  which  they  have 
since  arrived.  I  was,  therefore,  induced  to  make  some  new  ex- 
periments on  this  interesting  subject.  M.  Chevreul  assisted  me 
in  executing  this  undertaking.  Our  experiments  were  made  on 
the  bodies  of  two  criminals  opened  a  short  time  after  death,  and 
who,  having  been  young  and  vigorous,  were  extremely  favoura- 
ble to  these  researches.  In  one,  twenty-four  years  of  age,  who 
had  eaten,  two  hours  before  execution,  bread  and  cheese,  and 
drank  red  wine,  we  found  in  the  small  intestines, 

Carbonic  acid  .         .        .        24.3S 

Hydrogen        ....         55.53 


Total        ....       100.00 

In  a  second  subject,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  who  hwl  eaien 
of  the  same  food  at  the  same  time,  and  who  had  been  executed 
at  the  came  lime,  we  fooitd. 


CariKMcaad  4aoa 

•  •  •  •  dlald 

•  •  •  •  o.OO 


Tottl        ....       100.00 

k  a  tkird  e^jeiimenu  wMde  upon  a  youD£^  man  twenty-eight 
wan  C4  ac^«  and  vbo  had  ealea,  four  hours  before  his  execution, 
brv^  and^beeC  and  lentils*  and  drank  red  wine,  we  found  in  the 
jtnafl  intestines. 

Carbonic  acid           .         .        .        25.00 
Hydrc^en        ....  8.40 

Aiote  " 66.60 

Total        ....       100.00 

We  have  ccTer  observed  any  other  gas  in  the  small  intestines 
This  i;as  may  be  produced  in  diflerent  ways :  it  may  come  firom 
the  stixuach  '^ith  the  chyme  ;  it  may  be  secreted  by  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestines  ;  it  may  be  produced  by  the  recipro- 
cal action  of  the  substances  contained  in  the  intestine ;  or,  per* 
hap5,  it  may  arise  from  all  these  three  causes  combined.  The 
stomach,  however,  contains  oxygen,  with  very  little  hydrogen ; 
while,  in  the  small  intestines,  we  have  uniformly  met  with  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  hydrogen,  but  no  oxygen.  Daily  observa- 
ti<in  shows,  also,  that  whenever  the  stomach  contains  gas,  it  is 
discharge  by  the  mouth  towards  the  end  of  chjmification,  prob- 
ably because  at  this  time  it  most  readily  passes  into  the  oesopha- 
gus.  The  secretion  of  gas  by  the  mucous  membrane  is  not  knovm 
to  take  place,  t-xcrpt  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  appears  to  be  per- 
forined  in  this  njanner  during  respiration. 

With  resptxt  to  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  substances  con- 
tained in  this  intestine,  I  have  often  observed  air-bubbles  to  escape 
rapidly  from  the  chyme.  This  phenomenon  has  taken  place 
from  the  orifice  of  the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ilium,  but  no  trace  of  it  can  be  perceived  in 
this  intestine,  nor  in  the  superior  part  of  the  duodenum  or  stom- 
ach. I  made  this  observation  on  the  body  of  a  criminal  four 
hours  after  death ;  it  did  not  present  any  trace  of  putrefaction. 
The  alteration  that  the  chvmc  undergoes  in  the  small  intestines 
is  unknown ;  it  is  evident  that  it  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
bile,  pancreatic  juice,  and  of  the  fluid  secreted  by  tlie  mucous 
membrane  ;*  but  what  fc  the  precise  nature  of  the  affinities  ex- 
erted in  this  operation,  which  may  be  considered  truly  chemi- 
cal, and  how  the  chyle  comes  to  be  precipitated  upon  the  siuface 

*  Mr.  BrcKiie  made  some  experiments  on  the  use  of  the  bile  in  digestion.  He  lied  the 
ductus  communis  choledocus  in  newborn  kittens ;  this  prevented  the  formation  of  chyle. 
The  chyme  pa85e<l  into  the  small  intestines  without  depositing  what  I  have  called  tlu? 
crude  chyle.  The  lacteal  vessels  did  not  contain  chvle,  but  only  a  transparent  fluid,  which 
Mr.  Brodie  supposed  was  composed  partly  of  lympn  and  partly  of  a  liquid  portion  of  the 
chyme.  1  have  repeated  this  experiment  on  grown  animals  ;  most  of  them  died  in  conse 
quence  of  opening  the  abdomen,  and  the  necessary  manipulati()n.««.  But  in  two  cases,  in 
iflhich  the  aninoals  survived  some  days,  I  satisfied  myself  that  the  digestion  h»d  contin- 
ued, that  the  chyle  had  been  formed,  and  stercoraceous  matter  produced.  The  latter  was 
not  coloured,  as  usual.  I'his  was  not  to  be  expected,  as  it  contained  no  bile,  Tlie  ani- 
mals did  not  become  yellow. 


of  the  Kahulte  connitxates,  whiie  the  surplus  rcinaina  in  the  in- 
testioc.  to  be  at, last  thrown  out  of  the  system,  is  a  cjuesliua  ot 
wtiich  we  are  completely  ignorant.  We  know  but  little  of  the 
lime  required  for  the  cnyiiie  to  be  sufficiently  altered  ;  but  it 
does  not  take  place  very  rapidly.  In  animals,  three  or  tour 
hours  after  eating,  il  olten  happens  that  we  do  not  find  tliat  the 
formation  of  the  chyle  has  taken  place, 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  thai  the  chyme  in  tlie 
■mall  intestines  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  one  is  attached 
to  the  wulls,  and  is  the  chyle  in  an  imperfect  state  ;  the  other  is 
destined  to  be  pushed  into  the  large  intestines,  and  at  last  entirely 
rejected.  Thus  is  accomplished  that  most  important  part  of  di- 
gestion, the  production  of  chyle. 

Action  of  the  Large  Intestines. 

This  organ  is  of  considerable  extent ;  it  passes  over  a  long  cir- 
cuit between  the  ri^ht  iliac  region,  where  it  commences,  and  the 
aous.  where  it  terminates  ;  it  is  divided  into  cacum,  colon,  and  rec- 
twn.  The  caecum  is  situated  in  the  right  iliac  region,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  small  intestines.  ,  The  colon  is  subdivided  into 
an  ascending  portion,  which  extends  from  iho  ccecum  to  the  right 
hypochondrium,  a  transverse  portion,  which  passes  horizontally 
fi^m  the  right  to  the  left  hypochondrium,  and  a  descending  poi- 
tion,  which  is  prolonged  to  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  The  rectum 
is  very  short ;  it  begins  where  the  colon  finishes,  and  terminates 
in  the  anus. 

The  large  intestine  is  bound  down  by  folds  of  the  peritoneum, 
disposed  so  as  to  allow  of  variations  in  its  volume.  Its  muscular 
coat  has  a  peculiar  arrangement.  Its  longitudinal  fibres  form 
three  narrow  bands,  very  distant  firom  each  other  when  the  inies- 
'  line  is  dilated.  Its  circular  fibres,  also,  are  formed  into  bauds, 
much  more  numerous,  but  also  separated.  The  result  is.  tliat 
at  a  great  number  of  poiols,  the  intestine  is  only  formed  by  the 
peritoneum  and  the  mucous  membrane.  These  places  are  gen- 
erally arranged  into  distinct  cavities,  where  the  fecal  matter  ac- 
cumulates. The  rectum  alone  does  not  exhibit  this  structure ;  ila 
muscular  coat  is  very  thick  and  uniform,  and  appears  to  contract 
■with  great  energy. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  large  intestine  is  not,  like  tiie 
mall  intestine,  covered  with  villi,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  smooth, 
8  colour  of  a  pale  red,  and  we  find  on  it  but  few  follicles.  At  the 
place  of  its  junction  with  the  small  Intestines,  there  is  found  in  tlic 
ctecum  a  valve,  evidently  intended  to  allow  substances  to  pass 
Into  this  intestine,  but  to  prevent  their  return  into  the  small  inles- 
"ino ;  there  is  a  smaller  number  of  arteries  and  veins  distributed 
3  this  organ  than  to  the  small  intestines;  the  same  remark  alwt 
"  oto  the  nerves  and  lymphatica. 
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Accumulation  <md  Passage  of  the  Fecal  Matter  into  the  harge 

Intestines. 

By  the  contraction  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the  ilium,  the  mat- 
ter contained  in  it  b  made  to  pass  into  the  coecum.  This  moti(Ni 
is  very  irregular,  and  returns  at  distant  intervals.  It  is  seklom 
remarked  in  living  animals,  but  may  be  frequently  seen  in  thote 
which  are  killed  suddenlv.  It  does  not  in  any  way  resemble  the 
action  of  the  pylorus.  In  proportion  as  this  motion  is  repeated^ 
the  matter  contained  in  the  ilium  becomes  accumulated  in  the 
ccecum.  It  cannot  return  into  the  small  intestines,  in  consequence 
of  the  valve. of  the  coecum,  and  can  only  pass  through  the  open- 
uig  which  communicates  with  the  colon.  Havinjz  once  passed 
into  the  coecum,  it  receives  the  following  names :  fecaU  or  stereo- 
raccous  matter ^fceceSj  and  excrement^  &c.  Ailer  remaining  some 
time  in  the  coecum,  the  fecal  matter  passes  into  the  colon,  and 
traverses,  successively,  its  difierent  portions  ;  sometimes  forming 
one  continued  mass,  and  sometimes  forming  distinct  masses,  whico 
fill  one  or  more  of  the  cavities  which  the  intestine  presents  through 
its  whole  length. 

The  progress  of  the  fecal  mtitter  is  almost  always  very  slow ;  it 
is  effected  by  the  contraction  of  its  muscular  fibres,  and  the  pressure 
which  the  intestine  suffers  as  one  of  the  abdominal  viscera ;  and 
it  is  favoured,  also,  by  the  mucous  secretion  of  its  internal  mem- 
brane. Having  arfived  at  the  rectum,  the  matter  accumulated 
there  distends  its  walls,  and  forms,  often,  a  mass  of  several  pounds; 
it  cannot  pass  beyond  this,  as  the  anus  is  habitually  closed  by  the 
contraction  of  the  two  sphincter  muscles.  The  consistence  of  the 
faeces  in  the  large  intestines  is  vcrj'  variable,  but,  in  a  person  in  good 
health,  it  is  always  greater  than  in  the  small  intestines.  Gener- 
ally, its  consistence  increases  as  it  approaches  the  rectum,  but  it  is 
niade  softer  by  the  fluids  wliich  tlie  mucous  membrane  secretes. 

Changes  of  the  Fecal  Matter  in  iiie  Large  Intestines. 

Before  penetrating  into  the  large  intestines,  this  matter  does  not 
exhibit  the  fetid  odour  peculiar  to  the  human  excrement ;  but  it 
contracts  this  odour,  however  short  the  time  it  remains  there.  Its 
colour,  a  brownish  yellow,  becomes  also  deeper,  but,  with  respect 
to  consistence,  odour,  colour,  &c.,  there  are  many  varieties,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  nature  of  the  food,  the  manner  in  which  chjinifica- 
tion  and  chylification  have  been  performed,  the  peculiar  constitu- 
tion of  the  individual,  or  the  state  of  his  health  during  the  prece- 
ding digestion ;  there  is  found  in  the  excrement  all  those  suDstan- 
ces  which  have  not  been  changed  by  the  action  of  the  stomach ; 
wo  often  fmd  there  stones  of  Iruit,  grain,  and  other  substances. 
Many  celebrated  chemists  have  analj'zed  the  human  faeces.  M. 
Berzelius  found  them  composed  of 


UQESTION.  Sll 

Water       .        .        . 73.3 

Vegetable  and  animal  remains 7.0 

Bile 0.9 

Albumen 0.9 

Peculiar  extractive  mailer 3.7 

Matter  formed  from  bile,  resin,  amma]  matter,  Slc.     .  14.0 

Salts La 

Total 100.0 

The  results  observed  by  Dr.  Proul.in  the  serips  of  experiments 
above  referred  to,  ou  the  comparative  contents  of  different  por- 
tioos  of  the  alimentary  canal,  in  animals  ft-d  exclusively  on  vege- 
table and  animal  substances,  were  as  follows : 


Wain ;  i(uuitit)P  indeWnniaale. 

Uulure  uT  mucoui  piioclple*  uid  illercd 
bnuniary  subaUwce*.  ioioluble  in  iceiic 
cid.  lad  foimins  a  gnat  put  of  Uie  lub- 


VegMsble  eluien '  No  (race* ;  conumcd 
a  pnnciple  soluble  in  ilw  aceiic  *cid,  *biio- 
idaall;  precipilated  b]r  the  ouUle  of  immo- 


fomung  a  greU  part  of  the 

BilisiT  pnnciplEa  alteced  u  lagudi  qiun 
tily  nearly  a»  sbore. 

V'egetable  glnleo  >  No  tnces ;  contain- 
ed a  principle  soluble  in  the  acetic  acid, 
abuodantlj  piecipitited  bj  the  oialpta  of 


Of  a  biowiuah  rellow  colouc ;  oT  Ibe  coa- 

aiatencc  of  maatard; — 

hubfalM  1  of  a  alighi  odoui,  bui  peci 

itothalariRshpaslG.    boemotcoag- 


X  many  air-     with 


Coiudsting  of  a  brownuh,  liemolinis  (laid, 


lasting  c 


Mouai 

Water '.  qiianlii]'  indeterminsle. 

Itittanr  of  mncoui  piinciplea  and  alimenl- 
Ky  nil»lanc«*  cbanged ;  the  lattec  m  ex- 
tnw  -.  inaalable  in  the  acetic  acid,  and  fona- 
Ing  tiie  pimeipal  pan  of  the  aubiMncB. 

■    BlUarr  principica  as  abate,  in  all  leapecli. 
VagMaUa^WaT  None,  Contain*  a  pnn- 
ciple Miluhle  in  acetic  acid,  and  ptecipilole*! 
•buDdanltr  bji  lb«  otalale  of  amnunia,  as 


iiulogoui  to  coagnlsble  albumen  i  odour 
alight.  ■oinewbal('eiid.ier~~* '"~"  ■"'"  "" 
agolatea  toiilL 

Water ;  quantity  in 

Miitnre  of  alimentary  sabstancea  in  ex- 
ecs and  of  muoDUs  principles  j  iosduble  m 
the  acetic  acid,  and  fortniDg  the  greater  part 
of  Ibese  suhatances. 

Aibuminoue  mailer,  no  traces. 

Biliary  principles  as  above. 

Aa  abore  described  in  the  crecum. 


IiMolDble  leHditum ;  leia  than  in  the  co- 

/i  f*t  Jlactum. 
Of  a  firm  conaiiimce,  and  of  a  Vinnni  oi. 
tre  eoUrar.  apptoaehini  yellow  ;  odour  fetid ; 
dOM  not  co^iulate  milk. 

~      of  aUnenlaij  substanceB  il- 
ir  eiceas  than  in  the  colon. 


Fveaa  ban),  of  a  bcown  colonr,  approach- 
ing   cbocolate ;   odoiu  very  fetid ;    water. 


iJyiit,  ^  a  lilll 


other  ansJyiii,  and  a  little  mucua  ;  miulubu) 
in  the  acetic  acid,  and  forming  the  grMtot 
part  of  ibe  fscea. 

Albuminous  matlei  T 

Biliary  prroeiploa  greater  than  in  thofiocei 
(rum  yegciablea.  aud  enUioly  cbanpid  lo  Utt 


VS  JitlunVE  FUMCTIOlfS. 


m       Te^eC^ile  glaten ?  No tr»ce&    Confamsi 
and    piiDcqife  amDar  to  that  in  the  coecam  and 


Salta,  as  above, 
prinripally       InaolaUe  residuuin,  consisting  chiefly  in 
fibiesand  hatn.  bain. 

These  analyses,  made  with  the  intention  of  throwing  lig-ht  on 
the  mysterious  nature  of  digestion,  afford  us  but  feeble  assistance. 
In  order  to  ^ive  us  any  considerable  advantage,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  the  circumstances  very  much  varied  ;  to  kno^v 
exactly  the  nature  and  quantity  of  food  that  had  been  used,  to 
keep  in  view  the  constitution  of  the  individual,  and  to  analyze 
only  the  faeces  which  had  been  formed  from  very  simple  aliment- 
ary substances.  But  an  undertaking  of  this  kind  supposes  a  de- 
gree of  perfection  in  our  means  of  analysis  at  which  animal 
chemistry,  has  not  yet  arrived. 

There  exists,  also,  in  the  large  intestines,  gases,  enclosed  with 
the  fecal  matter.  M.  Jurine  long  since  determined  their  nature, 
but  he  has  only  made  one  satisfactory  experiment  on  this  subject 
In  the  large  intestines  of  a  drunken  person  found  frozen  to  death, 
and  opened  as  soon  as  convenient,  he  ascertained  the  existence 
of  .azote,  carbonic  acid,  carburetted  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
M.  Chevreul  and  myself  examined  with  care  the  gas  found  in  the 
larffe  intestine  of  those  criminals  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken. 
In  Uie  subject  of  the  experiment  first  cited,  the  large  intestine  was 
found  to  contain,  in  a  hundred  parts  of  gas, 

Carbonic  acid 43.50 

Hydrogen,  carbon,  and  some  traces  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen         ....  5.47 
Azote 51.03 

Total 100.00 

The  subject  of  the  second  experiment  exhibited,  in  the  same  in- 
testine, 

Carbonic  acid 70.00 

Hydrogen  and  carburetted  hydrogen          .     11.06 
Azote 18.94 

Total 100.00 

In  the  subject  of  the  third  experiment,  we  analyzed  separately 
the  gas  found  in  the  coecum  and  the  rectum ;  the  following  are 
the  results : 

CiEcum. 
Carbonic  acid       .         .         .     12.50 
Hydrogen    .         .         .         .7.50 
Carburetted  hydrogen .         .     12.50 
Azote 67.50 

Total    ....  100.00 

Rectum, 

Carbonic  acid      .         .         .  42.86 

Carburetted  hy d  rogen  .        .  11.18 

Azote 45.96 

Total    .        .        .        .100.00 


Some  traces  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  were  manifested  on  the 
mercury  before  this  gas  was  analyzed. 

These  results,  which  may  be  depended  on,  inasmuch  as  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  error,  agree  very  well  with 
those  ihni  had  been  made  long  before  by  M.  Jurine ;  but  they  in- 
va)iclate  his  assertion  respecling  the  carbonic  acid,  the  quantity 
of  which,  according  to  this  physician,  diminished  from  the  stom- 
»cli  to  (lie  rectum  ;  but  wo  see,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  this  acid  increases  as  you  go  from  the  stomach.  The 
same  doubts  which  we  express  respecting  the  origin  of  the  cas  in 
the  small  intestines  may  be  applied  to  that  produced  in  the  Targe. 
Is  it  received  from  the  snioli  intestine,  or  is  it  secreted  by  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  or  formed  by  the  reaction  of  the  constituent 
principles  of  the  fecal  matter,  or  does  it  arise  from  this  triple 
source  T     It  is  not  easy  to  remove  these  doubts. 

We  maj',  however,  remark,  that  this  gas  differs  from  that  in 
the  small  mtcstJnes.     hi  this  last,  hydrogen  predominates,  M-hile 

the  large  intestines  it  does  not  eiist,  but  instead  of  it,  carburet- 
ted  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

'  I  have  seen,  besides,  frequently,  gas  passing  out  in  the  form  of 
innumerable  small  bubbles  from  the  substance  contained  in  the 
IhTgei  intestine. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  conclude  that  tlie  action  of 
tlie  large  intestines  is  of  little  importance  in  the  production  of  the 
chyle.  It  fulfils  sufficiently  well  the  office  of  a  reservoir,  where 
are  deposited,  for  a  certain  time,  the  residue  of  the  chemical 
Operations  of  digestion,  to  be  afterward  expelled.  I  conceive 
that  the  digestion  is  completely  effected  without  the  large  in- 
testines takuig  any  part  of  it.  Nature  presents  this  disposition 
in  those  individuals  who  have  an  artificial  anus,  which  passes 
out  at  ihc  cfTcal  extremity  of  the  small  intestine,  and  from  which 
tfioae  substances  escape  that  have  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the 
chyme. 

Expulsion  of  the  Fecal  Matter. 
The  principal  agents  in  the  expulsion  of  the  fecal  tnatter  are 
the  diaphragm  ana  abdominal  muscles;  the  colon  and  rectum 
co-operate,  but,  generally  speaking,  not  in  a  very  efficient  manner, 
As  long  as  the  fecal  matter  is  not  accumulated  in  the  large  intes- 
tines, especially  m  the  rectum,  we  arc  not  conscious  of  its  exist- 
ence ;  but  when  it  is  collected  in  this  part  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, it  distends  the  rectum,  and  produces  a  vague  sensation  of  ful- 
ness and  uneasiness  over  the  whole  abdomen.  This  sensation  is 
icon  replaced  by  another,  mudi  more  vivid,  which  gives  us  notice 
of  »ho  necessity  of  voiding  the  fecal  matter.  If  this  notice  be 
neglected,  it  often  ceases  for  a  considerable  time ;  at  others,  the 
sensation  is  loo  urgent  to  be  resisted,  and  the  excrement  must  be 
discharged,  notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  to  prcvL-nt  ii.  i'liv 
consistence  of  the  fecal  matter  has  an  influence  upon  iJu  v;mh  ,[■, 
^f  this  seniaiion.    Il  is  almost  impossible  to  resist  -'ler 
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be  very  fluidt  but  it  is  easily  overcome  when  the  contents  of  the 
rectum  are  hard 

There  is  nothing  easier  to  comprehend  than  the  mechanism  of 
the  expukion  of  the  excrement.    In  order  that  this  may  be  cfiected, 
all  that  is  required  is,  that  the  fecal  matter  accumulated  in  the  rec- 
tum should  be  pushed  forward  with  a  force  superior  to  the  resist- 
ance which  the  muscles  of  the  anus  present     The  contraction  of 
the  rectum  alone  cannot  produce  this  effect ;  notwithstanding-  the 
great  thickness  of  its  muscular  coat,  it  is  necessary  that  some  other 
power  should  co-operate.     This  is  effected  partly  by  the   dia- 
phragm, which  acts  directly  from  above,  downward,  upon  the 
whole  mass  of  the  abdominal  vicera,  and  by  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, which  press  them  against  the  vertebral  column.     From  these 
combined  forces  there   results  a   considerable  pressure,  which 
forces  forward  the  stercoraceous  matter  collected  in  the  rectum; 
the  resistance  of  the  sphincter  is  overcome ;  it  relaxes,  and  the 
matter  contained  in  the  rectum  is  voided  by  the  anus.     But  as 
the  cavity  of  the  rectum  is  much  more  spacious  than  the  opening 
of  the  anus,  which  has  a  constant  tendency  to  contract,  the  matter 
passing  out  through  this  opening  will  'be  moulded  to  its  size  and 
form.     It  will  pass  the  more  readily  when  its  consistence  is  little, 
but  when  the  reverse  is  the  case,  great  force  is  required  to  expel 
it     When  it  is  very  fluid,  the  contraction  of  the  rectum  alone 
seems  suflicient  for  Uiis  purpose. 

A  phenomenon  analogous  to  what  we  have  noticed  in  the 
(Bsophagus  has  been  observed  in  the  rectum  by  M.  Halle.  This 
learned  professor  has  remarked,  that  during  the  efforts  to  void  the 
fecal  matter,  the  internal  membrane  of  the  rectum  is  displaced  and 
forced  down,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  hood  near  the  anus.  This 
effect  must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  produced  by  the  contraction 
of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  rectum. 

The  desire  of  voiding  the  excrement  returns  after  different  in- 
tci-vals,  according  to  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  aliments  em- 
ployed, and  the  constitution  of  the  individual ;  generally,  it  does 
not  take  place  until  after  several  consecutive  meals.  In  some 
persons  it  <akes  place  once  or  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  but 
in  others,  who  still  enjoy  good  health,  this  evacuation  does  not 
take  place  oftener  than  once  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  Habit  is  one 
of  the  causes  which  has  most  influence  on  the  regular  retuni  of 
the  excretion  of  the  fecal  matter.  When  this  habit  is  established, 
it  returns,  with  great  exactness,  at  the  same  hour.  Many  persons, 
particularly  females,  are  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  artificial 
means,  as  enemata,  &c.,  to  assist  them  in  performing  this  function. 

The  expulsion  of  the  gas  is  not  periodical.  Its  progress  is  much 
more  rapid  and  irregular.  Its  displacement  being  very  easy,  it 
arrives  very  soon  at  the  anus,  by  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  large 
intestme  only.  It  is,  however,  often  necessary  for  the  abdominal 
walls  to  contract  in  order  to  expel  it  But  the  expulsion  of  gas 
per  anum  is  neither  regular  nor  constant.  In  many  persons  uiis 
out  rarely  takes  place,  while  in  others  it  is  very  frequent.  The 
use  of  certain  aliments  has  an  influence  upon  its  formation ;  its 
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production  to  any  considerable  extent  is  considered  as  indicating 
a  bad  digestion. 

With  the  expulsion  of  the  fecal  matter,  this  complex  function, 
the  end  of  which  is  the  formation  of  the  chyle,  is  accomplished. 
But  we  should  have  fulfilled  our  task  very  imperfectly  if,  accord- 
ing to  the  example  of  many  distinguished  authors,  we  should  limit 
ourselves  to  treating  of  the  digestion  of  aliments.  There  is  another 
consideration  which  presents  itself  for  our  investigation ;  this  is 
the  digestion  of  liquid  aliments,  or  drinks. 

Of  the  Digestion  of  Drinks. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  though  physiologists  have  devoted 
much  time  to  investigating  the  digestion  of  solid  aliments,  have 
invented  systems  to  explain  it,  and  experiments  to  illustrate  it,  yet 
they  have  never  given  any  attention  to  the  digestion  of  drills, 
although  the  subject  presents  less  apparent  difficulty.  Drinks  are 
generally  much  more  simple  than  solid  aUments,  and  are,  for  the 
most  part,  nourishing  and  easilv  digested.  The  circumstance  that 
we  digest  drinks  should  have  been  considered  alone  sufficient  for 
rejectmg  the  systems  of  trituration  and  maceration.  Indeed,  we 
see  that  drinks  can  neither  be  bruised  nor  macerated,  though  they 
remove  hunger,  restore  vigour,  and,  in  a  word,  nourish  the  body. 

Of  the  Prehension  of  Drinks. 

The  prehension  of  drinks  may  be  executed  in  a  variety  of  ways ; 
but  Petit  has  shown  that  they  may  be  referred  to  two  principal 
modes.*  In  the  first,  we  pour  the  drink  into  the  mouth,  which  is 
effected  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid.  Our  common  way 
of  drinking  must  be  referred  to  this  mode  when  we  raise  the 
vessel  to  our  lips,  and  place  them  in  contact*  with  it,  and  pour 
the  fluid  into  the  mouth.  The  action  of  guying,  which  consists 
in  pouring  into  the  mouth  the  whole  contents  of  the  glass,  and 
drinking  d  la  regalade,  in  which  the  head  is  thrown  back,  the  jaws 
separated,  and  the  fluid  poured  into  the  mouth  in  a  continued 
stream,  belong  also  to  this  mode.  In  the  second,  we  cause  a  vac- 
uum to  take  place  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  at  the  same  time,  forcing  the  fluid  to  penetrate  into 
it ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  act  of  sipping  or  sticking.  When  we 
intend  to  sip  a  fluid,  it  is  executed  in  tl^  following  manner :  the 
mouth  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid ;  we  then  enlarge  the 
chest,  by  which  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  portion 
of  the  surface  of  the  fluid  intercepted  by  the  lips  is  diminished,  and 
the  fluid,  therefore,  rises  into  the. place  of  the  air  which  has  been 
drawn  from  the  mouth. 

In  the  act  of  sucking,  the  mouth  resembles  an  airpumi),  the 
opening  of  \yhich  is  formed  by  the  lips,  the  body  bv  tne  chookH, 
palate,  &c.,  and  the  piston  by  the  tongue.  We  apply  the  lip«  ac- 
curately about  the  body  from  which  we  intenfl  to  extract  thu  fluid. 
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the  tongue  being  also  in  contact  with  it ;  the  tongue  then  contracts 
itself,  by  which  it  is  carried  backward,  and  its  volume  diminished ;  a 
vacuum  is  thus  formed  between  its  superior  surface  and  the  palate ; 
the  fluid  contained  in  the  body  which  we  suck,  being  compressed 
unequally  by  the  atmosphere,  is  displaced,  and  fills  the  mouth. 
Neither  mastication  nor  saliva  being  required  for  the  digestion  of 
drinks,  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  remain  long  in  the 
mouth ;  they  are,  therefore,  swallowed  as  soon  as  they  are  re- 
ceived. They  undergo  no  other  change  in  passing  through  this 
cavity  but  that  of  temperature.  If,  however,  the  taste  he  too 
strong  or  disagreeable,  or  if,  finding  it  agreeable,  we  are  desirous 
•of  prolonging  the  pleasure,  the  presence  of  drink  in  the  mouth 
then  causes  a  discharge  of  saliva  to  take  place,  which  is  mixed 
with  the  fluid. 

Cf  the  Deglutition  of  Drinks. 

We  swallow  fluids  in  the  same  manner  as  solid  aliments ;  but 
as  fluids  glide  more  easily  over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pal- 
ate, tongue,  and  pharynx,  and  as  they  yield  readily  to  the  slightest 
J)ressure,  they  therefore  possess  all  the  qualities  which  are  required 
or  passing  rapidly  through  the  pharynx,  and  are  generally  swal- 
lowed with  much  less  difficulty  than  solid  aliments.  I  know  not 
why  the  contrary  opinion  so  generally  prevails.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  particles  of  fluids,  having  a  constant  tendency  to  separate, 
must  present  a  greater  degree  of  resistance  to  the  action  of  the 
organs  of  deglutition  ;  but  daily  experience  disproves  this  opinion. 
Any  one  may  easily  prove  upon  himself  that  it  is  easier  to  swal- 
low fluid  than  solid  aliments,  even  after  they  have  been  fully  masti- 
cated and  impregpated  by  the  saliva.*  We  may  call  the  portion 
of  aliment  swallowed  during  each  motion  of  deglutition  a  morsel 
These  vary  much  in  volume,  but,  however  large  they  may  be, 
when  they  consist  of  fluids,  they  accommodate  themselves  readily 
to  the  form  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  and,  therefore,  never 
produce  any  painful  distention  of  these  passages,  as  is  often  ob- 
served to  take  place  from  solid  aliments.  In  the  common  method 
of  drinking,  the  deglutition  of  fluids  exhibits  the  three  stages  of 
which  we  have  before  spoken,  except  in  gulping^  or  drinking  a  la 
regalade,  when  the  fluid  is  poured  directly  into  the  pharynx,  and 
the  last  two  stages  only  take  place. 

Of  the  Accumulation  of  Drinks  in  the  Stomach,  and  of  the  Time 

they  remain  there. 

They  differ  little,  in  this  respect,  from  solid  aliments.  Their 
action  is  generally  more  prompt,  more  equal,  and  easier ;  proba- 
bly because  the  fluids  spread  themselves,  and  distend  the  stom- 
ach more  uniformly.  Like  the  solid  aliments,  they  occupy  more 
particularly  the  left  And  middle  portion  of  the  stomach,  tne  right 
or  pyloric  portion  seldom  containing  much  fluid.     The  distention 

*  The  manner  in  which  deglutition  is  performed  during  disease  may  be  alleged  as  a 
proof  of  this.    In  severe  inflammation  of  the  thipat,  the  patient  can  only  swallow  fluids 
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of  the  stomach  by  fluid  cannot  be  carried  suddenly  to  a  great  ex* 
tent,  because  it  will  be  rejected  by  vomiting.  This  accident  fre- 
quently happens  to  persons  who  swallow,  in  a  short  period,  a 
lar^e  quantity  of  drink.  When  a  person  who  has  taken  an  emetic 
wishes  to  hasten  vomiting,  there  is  no  better  method  of  effecting 
this  than  by  swallowing  suddenly  several  glasses  of  fluid.  The 
presence  oi  drink  in  the  stomach  produces  effects  similar  to  those 
which  we  have  described  under  the  article  Accumulation  of  AH" 
ments.  The  same  changes  in  the  form  and  position  of  the  or^an, 
the  same  distention  of  me  abdomen,  the  same  obstruction  oi  tke 
pylorus  and  contraction  of  the  oesophagus,  are  observed  in  both. 

The  general  phenomena  are  different  from  those  which  are 
produced  by  the  solid  aliments.  This  arises  from  the  action  of 
the  fluids  upon  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  and  the  promptitude 
with  which  thev  are  carried  into  the  blood.  The  fluids  passing 
more  rapidly  through  the  mouth  and  oesophagus  than  the  solid 
food,  preserve  more  perfectly  their  original  temperature  when 
they  arrive  in  the  stomach.  It  arises  from  this  that  we  prefer 
fluids  when  we  wish  to  produce  in  this  organ  a  sensation  of  heat 
or  cold ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  give  a  preference  in 
winter  to  warm  drinks,  and  in  summer  to  cold  ones.  It  is  well 
known  that  drinks  remain  a  much  shorter  time  in  the  stomach 
than  the  solid  aliments,  but  the  mode  in  which  they  pass  out  from 
this  viscus  is  but  imperfectly  understood.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  they  traverse  the  pylorus,  and  pass  into  the  small  intestines, 
from  which  they  are  absorbed  with  the  chyle.  When  a  ligature, 
however,  is  passed  around  the  pylorus,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
passing  into  the  duodenum,  it  does  not  essentially  retard  their  dis- 
appearance from  this  cavity.  We  shall  insist  more  on  this  im- 
portant point  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  absorption  of  drinks. 

Alteration  of  Drinks  in  the  Stomach. 

In  this  respect,  drinks  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  first, 
those  which  do  not  form  chyme ;  and,  second,  those  which  are 
capable  of  being  either  wholly  or  partially  converted  into  this 
substance.  To  the  first  class  may  be  referred  pure  water,  alco- 
hol sufiiciently  diluted  to  bo  considered  as  a  drink,  and  the  vege- 
table acids,  &C.  When  water  is  received  into  the  stomach,  its 
temperature  soon  becomes  equalized  with  that  of  the  surrounding 
viscera ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  becomes  mixed  with  the  mucus, 
saliva,  and  gastric  juice  which  are  found  in  this  organ,  by  which 
it  becomes  turbid,  and  soon  disappears,  without  undergoing  any 
perceptible  change ;  it  partly  passes  into  the  small  intestines,  and 
IS,  in  part,  direcUy  absorbed.  After  its  disappearance,  there  re- 
mains a  certain  quantity  of  mucus,  which  is  soon  reduced  into 
chyme.  We  know,  from  observation,  that  water  deprived  of  at- 
mospheric air,  as  distilled  water,  or  when  it  is  charged  with  con- 
*  siderable  quantities  of  salts,  as  well  water,  remains  long  in  the 
stomach,  producing  there  a  sensation  of  weight  Alcohol  acts  in 
a  very  different  manner.    We  at  first  perceive  a  sensation  of 
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warmth,  which  it  impresses  as  it  passes  along  the  mouth,  pharynx, 
and  oesophagus,  which  it  likewise  excites  in  the  stomach  as  soon 
as  it  arrives  there.  The  effects  of  this  action  are  to  contract  the 
organ,  to  irritate  the  mucous  membrane,  and  augment  the  secre- 
tions of  which  it  is  the  seat ;  at  the  same  time,  it  coagulates  all  the 
albuminous  parts  of  the  alimentary  substances  with  which  it  is  in 
contact ;  ana,  as  the  different  fluids  which  are  found  in  the  stom- 
ach contain  a  large  quantity  of  this  matter,  the  result  is,  that  in  a 
short  time  after  we  have  swallowed  alcohol,  there  is  in  this  vis- 
ciis  a  large  quantity  of  concreted  albumen.     The  mucus  under- 

Socs  a  modification  analogous  to  that  of  the  albumen ;  it  becomes 
ard,  and  forms  irregular  elastic  filaments,  which  preserve  a 
slight  decree  of  transparency. 

In  producing  these  phenomena,  the  alcohol  becomes  mixed  with 
the  water  contained  in  the  saliva  and  gastric  juice ;  it  dissolves, 
probably,  a  part  of  the  elements  which  enter  into  their  composi- 
tion, so  that  It  must  become  weakened  by  remaining  in  the  stom- 
ach. Its  disappearance  is  extremely  sudden,  and  its  general  ef- 
fects are  also  very  rapid,  drunkenness  or  death  following,  almost 
immediately,  the  introduction  of  a  large  quantity  of  alcohol  into 
the  stomach.  The  substances  which. have  been  coagulated  by 
the  action  of  the  alcohol  are,  after  its  disappearance,  digested  like 
solid  aliments. 

Among  the  drinks  which  arc  reduced  into  chyme,  some  are  only 
changed  in  part,  while  others  are  entirely  transformed  into  this 
substance ;  oil  is  an  example  of  this :  it  is  changed,  in  the  pyloric 
portion  of  the  stomach,  into  a  substance  very  analogous  to  that 
which  is  obtained  after  the  purification  of  oils  by  the  sulphuric 
acid  ;  this  substance  is  evidently  the  ciiyme  of  oil.  In  consequence 
of  this  transformation,  oil  remains,  perhaps,  longer  than  any  other 
fluid  in  the  stomach. 

It  is  well  known  that  milk  becomes  coagulated  shortly  after  it 
is  swallowed.  This  coagulum  is  then  a  solid  aliment,  Which  is 
digested  in  the  ordinary  way.  Milk  and  water  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  a  drink.  The  greater  number  of  drinks  which  we  use 
are  formed  of  water  or  alcohol,  in  which  arc  suspended,  or  held 
in  solution,  the  immediate  principles  of  animals  and  vegetables,  as 
gelatin,  albumen,  osmazomc,  sugar,  gum,  fajcula,  and  colouring  or 
astringent  substances.  These  drinks  contain  salts  of  lime,  soda, 
potash,  &c.  By  the  results  of  many  experiments  which  I  have 
made  upon  animals,  and  some  observations  that  I  have  collected 
upon  man,  I  have  ascertained  that  there  takes  place  in  the  stom- 
ach a  separation  of  the  water  or  alcohol  from  those  substances 
which  these  fluids  held  in  solution.  These  last  remain  in  the 
stomach,  where  they  are  transformed  into  chyme,  like  aliments, 
while  the  alcohol  or  water  with  which  they  were  united  is  ab- 
sorbed, or  passes  into  the  small  intestines.  In  a  word,  they  act  , 
in  the  manner  we  have  just  described  in  speaking  of  water  and 
alcohol.  Those  salts  which  are  held  in  solution  by  the  water  do 
not  abandon  this  fluid,  but  are  absorbed  with  it. 


did 

Ked  wine,  for  example,  becomes  lurbld  soon  after  it  is  swal- 
lowed, from  its  mixture  with  those  secretions  which  are  formed 
by,  or  carried  into  the  stomach.  It  soon  coagulates  the  albumen 
of  these  fluids,  which  thus  become  filled  with  ftacculi ;  afterward 
its  colouring  matter,  disengaged,  perhaps,  by  tno  mucus  and  albu- 
men, is  deposited  upon  the  mucous  membrane.  At  any  rate,  we 
see  a  certain  quantity  in  the  pylorus;  the  aqueous  and  alcoholic 
parts  disappear  very  suddenly.  Soups  undergo  similar  changes : 
the  water  which  they  contain  is  absorbed,  while  the  gelatin,  albu- 
men, fat,  and  probably  the  osmazomo,  remain  in  the  stomach,  and 
are  reduced  into  chyme. 

Action  of  the  Small  Jntestines  upon  Drinks. 
From  what  has  been  said,  then,  it  appears  that  drinks  penetrate 
into  the  small  intestines  under  two  dinercnt  fuims,  riz. :  lirst,  that 
of  a  fluid ;  second,  that  of  chyme.  Except  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances, the  fluids  which  pass  from  the  slomacn  into  the  in- 
testines remain  but  a  very  short  time  there.  They  do  not  under- 
go any  other  alteration  than  admixture  with  the  chyme,  pancreatic 
juice,  bile,  and  other  secretions  of  these  organs.  There  is  no  chyle 
formed  from  them,  but  they  are  generally  absorbed  in  the  duode- 
num, or  commencement  of  the  jejunum,  being  rarely  seen  in  the 
ilium,  and  still  more  seldom  in  the  large  intestines.  Indeed,  tliis 
last  circumstance  seldom  happens  except  in  diseases,  during  the 
action  of  a  cathartic. 

The  chyme  which  is  produced  by  drinks  follows  the  same 
course,  and  seems  to  undergo  the  same  changes,  as  that  of  the 
abluents.  Such  are  the  principal  phenomena  of  the  digestion  of 
drinks.  We  must  perceive  the  propriety  of  considering  them 
separately  from  the  digestion  of  solid  aliments ;  but  they  are  not 
I  digested  separately ;  this  vital  operation  is  often  carried  on  at  the 
I  same  lime  on  both  classes  of  aliments.  Drinks  seem  to  favour 
the  digestion  of  the  solid  aliments;  it  is  probable  that  they  pro- 
duce this  effect  in  a  variety  of  ways.  They  soften  and  dissolve 
certain  aliments,  and  aid,  in  this  way,  their  chymilication  and  their 
passage  through  the  pylorus.  Wine  acts  in  a  similar  manner, 
CBt>ccialIy  on  tnose  substances  which  it  is  capable  of  dissolving ; 
it  excites,  also,  by  its  contact,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stom- 
ach, causing  an  increased  secretion  of  the  gastric  juice.  The  ac- 
tion of  alcohol  strongly  resembles  that  of  wine,  .varying  chiefly  in 
iatenmty.  The  principal  eflect  produced  by  taking  liqueurs  after 
dinner  is  an  increased  excitement  of  the  stomach. 

Ltauids,  as  animal  decoctions,  milk,  &c.,  are  sometimes  intro- 
duced into  ihe  large  intestines  through  the  rectum,  to  sustain  the 
strength  and  nourish  the  body.     I  trlow  of  no  well-established 
fact  tnat  proves  the  practicability  of  accomplishing  this  point; 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  improbable.     This  is  an  interesting  question 
L     to  solve  by  experiment.     It  would  be  curious  to  observe  what 
I     change  takes  place  in  the  nutritious  liquid  after  it  should  have  re- 
L    maincd  for  »ome  time  in  the  large  intestine.     We  have  oo  •"*^-- 
H   factory  information  on  this  poinL 
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Remarks  upon  the  Deglutition  of  Atmospheric  Air. 

Independently  of  the  faculty  of  swallowing  fluid  and  solid  ali- 
mentSy  many  persons  are  capable  of  introducing  air  into  the  stom- 
ach by  deglutition.  It  was  long  supposed  that  this  faculty  was 
very  rare,  M.  Gosse,  of  Geneva,  being  the  only  person  publicly 
known  who  possessed  this  faculty  to  any  considerable  degree.  I 
have,  however,  since  ascertained,  in  a  work  on  this  subject,  that 
it  is  far  from  being  uncommon.*  In  a  hundred  students  of  medi- 
cine, I  found  eight  or  ten  who  possessed  it.  In4he  same  work  I 
have  shown  that  we  may  divide  those  persons  who  are  capable 
of  swallowing  air  into  two  classes :  those  who  do  it  with  great 
facility,  and  those  who  only  succeed  after  great  efforts.  When 
persons  of  the  last  description  wish  to  do  this,  they  in  the  first 
place  expel  the  air  from  the  chest  as  far  as  possible ;  they  then 
nil  the  mouth  with  air  so  as  to  distend  the  cheeks  and  execute  deg- 
lutition, bringing  the  chin  towards  the  chest,  and  then  suddenlV 
drawing  it  away.  The  action  is  similar  to  that  of  a  person  with 
a  sore  throat,  who  swallows  vrith  difficulty.  With  respect  to 
those  persons  who  are  incapable  of  swallowing  air,  who  consti- 
tute the  great  majority  of  mankind,  I  may  observe  that,  from  ex- 
periments upon  myself,  and  a  great  number  of  students  of  medi- 
cme,  I  have  found  that,  with  little  practice,  almost  any  one  can 
do  this  without  great  (ufficulty;  for  my  own  part,  I  succeeded 
after  trying  a  few  days.  If  there  should  be  any  good  reason  for 
beUeving  that  swallowing  air  would  be  useful  as  a  remedy  in  dis- 
ease, there  can  be  little  doubl  that  patients  could  be  easily  taught 
to  do  it. 

In  the  stomach  the  air  becomes  warmed  and  rarefied,  and  soon 
distends  the  organ.  In  some  persons  it  excites  a  sensation  of 
burning  heat ;  in  others,  it  causes  a  desire  to  vomit,  or  even  sharp 
pain.  It  is  probable  that  its  chemical  composition  becomes  al- 
tered, but  there  is  nothing  positively  known  on  this  subject.  Its 
continuance  in  the  stomach  is  various  ;  generally  it  returns  through 
the  oesophagus,  and  passes  out  by  the  mouth.  At  other  times  it 
traverses  the  pylorus,  spreads  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  in- 
testinal, canal,  and  at  last  passes  out  per  amun.  In  this  last  in- 
stance, it  distends  the  whole  abdominal  cavity,  imitating  the  dis- 
ease called  tympanitis,  I  have  remarked,  in  certain  diseases, 
that  the  patients  swallowed  large  quantities  of  air  without  appear- 
ing to  be  conscious  of  it.  A  young  physician,  a  friend  of  mine, 
whose  digestion  is  habitually  tad,  finds  considerable  relief  from 
swallowing  occasionally  a  mouthful  of  air. 

Remarks  on  Regurgitation,  Eructationy  and  Vomiting,  6fC. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  contraction  of  the  cesophagus 
prevents  the  substances  contained  in  the  stomach,  and  compress- 
ed by  the  abdominal  walls,  from  returning  into  this  canal.     This, 

♦  Menroir  on  the  Deglutition  of  Atmospheric  Air,  read  before  the  Institute. 


however,  sometimes  lakes  place,  when  it  receives  the  oaaies  at 
the  head  of  this  chapter,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  it  may 
be  carried.  The  rejection  of  all  the  substances  contained  in  the 
stomach  i»nol  effected  with  equal  facility.  Gas  escapes  more  read- 
ily than  liquids,  and  the  last  more  easily  than  solid  aliments.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  more  the  stomach  is  distended,  the  more  easily 
are  its  contents  rejected  by  this  organ.  When  it  contains  gaseous 
bodies,  these  necessarily  occupy  its  superior  part,  and  are.  ofcourse, 
In  constant  contact  with  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach.  On  the 
^lightest  relaxation  of  this  opening,  especially  when  the  stomach  la 
strongly  compressed,  the  gas  passes  into  the  (esophagus,  and  if  this 
tube  offer  no  resistance,  it  arrives  soon  at  its  superior  part,  and  es- 
capes through  ihe  pharynx,  causing  the  edges  of  this  opening  to  vi- 
brate ;  this  is  called  eructation.  It  is  probable  that  the  cesophagus, 
by  moving  in  an  opposite  direction  to  tnat  which  is  executed  in  ueg- 
]uti(ion,  assists  the  discharge  of  the  gas  through  the  pharynx. 
When  a  quantity  of  vapour  or  fluid  accompanies  the  gas  which 
basses  out  of  the  stomach,  it  is  called  cardialgia,  or  heartburn. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  air  discharged  in  eructation  should 
come  directly  from  the  stomach ;  those  persons  who  possess  the 
feculty  of  swallowing  air  can,  after  it  has  been  forced  through 
the  pharynx,  allow  it  to  return.  It  is  thus  we  may  have  a  vol- 
untary eructation,  although  generally  this  does  not  depend  upon 
the  will. 

If,  instead  of  gas,  Huida,  or  even  small  masses  of  solid  food,  re- 
turn from  the  stomach  to  the  mouth,  this  phenomenon  may  be 
called  regurgitation.  This  frequently  happens  in  infants,  in  whom 
the  stomach  is  habituaMy  distended  by  a  large  quantity  of  milk. 
It  also  frequently  happens  in  persons  who  have  eaten  and  drank 
very  largely,  especiaJIy  when  the  stomach  is  strongly  compressed 
by  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  in  making  enorts  to 

£1  to  stool,  for  example.  Although  distention  of  tlie  stomach  ij 
vourable  to  regurgitation,  it  is  also  not  rare  to  meet  with  indi- 
viduals who  discharge,  every  morning,  one  or  two  mouthfuls  of 
caatric  juice  mixed  with  bile.  This  phenomenon  is  oHen  prece- 
aed  by  enictations,  which  evacuate  the  gas  that  the  stomach  also 
contains. 

When  this  viscus  is  full,  it  is  not  probable  that  its  contraction 
has  much  effect  in  forcing  the  substances  which  it  contains  into 
the  (Esophagus ;  the  abdominal  walls  are  the  principal  agents  in 
producing  this.  But  when  the  stomach  is  nearly  empty,  it  is 
probable  that  the  motion  of  the  pylorus  has  some  agency  in  for- 
cing the  fluids  into  the  <Bsophagus.  This  seems  the  more  likely, 
u  the  fluids  which  are  then  rejected  are  always,/nore  or  less, 
mixed  with  the  bile,  which  cannot  arrive  in  the  stomach  with- 
out the  action  of  the  duodenum  and  pyloric  portion  of  the  stom- 
aclL  It  will  be  recollected  thai  the  ccsophagus  contracts  with 
but  little  energy  when  the  stomnch  is  empty-  In  most  individuals 
regurgitation  is  entirely  involuntary,  and  only  takes  place  under 
particular  circumstajices ;  but  there  are  some  persons  who  can 


remote  from  their  stomach  the  solid 
it  ooDtaios.  In  observing  them  at  the 
Be  this,  we  shaD  see  they  at  first  make 
H-VrUch  the  diaphragm  is  depre^d  :*  they  then 
dominal  mosclcs,  so  as  to  compress  the  stomach; 
dns  actioQ  by  pressing  strongly  with  the  hands 
r^ion ;  they  remain  in  this  position  immovable, 
joddenly  the  fluid  or  aliment  is  found  to  ascend  into  the 
It  may  be  presumed  that  the  time  they  remain  immova- 
hle.  expecting  the  a[^>earance  of  the  substances  in  the  mouth,  is 
employed  in  producing  a  relaxation  of  the  CDSophagus,  so  that  the 
substances  which  are  enclosed  in  the*stomach  may  be  introduced 
into  iL  If  the  contraction  of  the  stomach  has  any  effect  in  expell- 
ing these  substances,  it  can  only  be  considered  in  a  very  remote 
d^ree  auxiliary  to  it.  This  power  of  voluntary  regurgitation 
which  some  persons  possess  is  generally  considered  vomiting. 
There  are  some  individuals  who,  after  eating,  take  pleasure  m 
causing  the  food  to  return  to  the  mouth,  to  undergo  a  second  mas* 
tication,  and  afterward  swallow  it  Indeed,  they  perfectly  resem- 
Ue,  in  this  respect,  that  class  of  herbivorous  animals  which  are 
said  to  ncmtiutfe. 

Vomiting  resembles  the  phenomena  of  which  we  have  just 
been  speaking,  inasmuch  as  it  has  for  its  end  the  expulsion  of 
the  substances  contained  in  the  stomach  by  the  mouth.  It  dH- 
fers,  however,  firom  these  in  some  important  respects ;  among 
others,  from  its  being  announced  by  a  peculiar  sensation,  by  the 
eflR>rts  which  accompany  it,  and  the  fatigue  with  which  it  is  al- 
ways attended. 

We  give  the  name  of  nausea  to  that  internal  sensation  which 
precedes  vomiting  ;  it  consists  in  a  general  weakness,  with  a  sense 
of  uneasiness  in  the  head  or  in  the  epigastric  region  ;  the  lower 
lip  becomes  tremulous,  and  the  saliva  is  copiously  poured  out  into 
the  mouth.  To  this  state  succeeds,  suddenly  and  involuntarily, 
convulsive  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and,  at  the 
same  lime,  of  the  diaphragm.  The  first  are  not  very  intense,  but 
those  which  follow  are  much  more  so  ;  at  last  thev  come  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  substances  contained  in  the  stomach  overcome 
the  resistance  of  the  oesophagus,  and  are  thus  forced  into  the 
mouth.  The  same  effect  is  produced  frequently  ;  it  ceases  after- 
ward for  a  considerable  time.  I  have  remarked  often  that  ani- 
mals, about  the  time  they  arc  vomiting,  swallow  a  considerable 
Sianlity  of  atmospheric  air.  This  air  seems  destined  to  favour 
e  pressure  that  the  abdominal  muscles  exert  upon  the  stom- 
ach. It  is  probable  that  the  same  phenomenon  takes  place  in 
man. 

At  the  moment  when  the  substances  are  driven  from  the  stom- 
ach through  the  pharynx  and  mouth,  the  glottis  becomes  closed; 
the  veil  oi  the  palate  is  raised,  and  becomes  horizontal,  as  in  deg- 
lutition. In  the  mean  while,  every  time  we  vomit  there  is  intro- 
duced a  certain  quantity  of  fluid  either  into  the  larynx  or  nasal 
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fbsste.  It  has  been  long  supposed  that  vomiting  depends  upon 
the  sudden  and  coni'ulsipe  contraction  of  the  stomach ;  but  I  have 
shoWD,  in  a  series  of  cspcriments,  that  this  viarfus  is  almost  entire- 
ly passive,  and  that  the  true  agents  of  vomiting  are  the  diaphragm 
on  one  part,  and  the  large  muscles  of  the  abdomen  on  the  other. 
I  have  even  seen  it  produced,  after  substituting  a  pig's  bladder 
for  the  stomach,  which  I  filled  with  a  coloured  fluid.* 

In  the  ordinary  state,  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles 
co-operate  in  vomiting ;  but  they  may,  however,  each  produce  it 
aeparately.  For  example,  au  animal  continues  to  vomit,  though 
the  diaphragm  be  rendered  immovable,  by  dividing  the  diaphrag- 
matic nerves.  It  also  vomits  after  we  have  divided,  with  a  his- 
tory, all  the  abdominal  muscles,  if  the  precaution  be  taken  of 
leaving  tlic  linea  alba  and  peritoneum  untouched,  I  have  never 
seen  the  stomach  contract  itself  at  the  moment  of  vomiting ;  I 
conceive,  however,  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  movement  of 
the  pylorus  is  not  seen  at  this  instant.  This  was  seen  by  Hailer 
in  two  experimefits,  and  it  induced  that  illustrious  phvsiologist  to 
suppose  that  the  contraction  of  the  stomach  was  tKe  essential 
cause  of  vomiting. 

Modification  of  Digestion,  hj  Age. 
^Authors  generally  represent  the  digestive  organs  as  inactive 
during  the  loetal  stale ;  and  that  at  the  period  of  Birth  there  takes 
place  a  sudden  development  of  their  powers,  in  order  that  they 
may  Ixt  prepared  to  furnish  the  necessary  materials  Ibr  the  nutri- 
tion and  increase  of  the  body.  If,  by  the  term  inactive,  they 
mean  that  the  digestive  organs  of  (he  liBtiis  do  not  act  upon  ali- 
ments, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  iheir  correctness ;  but  if  lliey 
wish  lo  be  understood  to  the  full  extent  o(  the  expression,  t.  e., 
that  they  are  absoltUely  inactive,  1  think  they  are  mistaken.  It  is 
very  probable  that  there  takes  place  in  (he  organs  of  digestion,  in  ■ 
the  f(£tus,  an  action  very  analogous  to  thai  of  digestion.  But  of 
this  subject  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  large  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  functions  of  ine  fostus.  The  same  re- 
marks may  be  applied  to  the  supposition  that  the  digestive  system 
is  not  fully  developed  at  the  period  of  birth.  If  we  speak  of  the 
organs  contained  within  the  abdomen,  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
proportionally  more  voluminous  than  at  a  more  advanced  age ; 
but  if  it  be  asserted  that  the*whole  digestive  apparatus  is  not  so 
perfect  as  it  afterward  becomes,  the  remark  must  be  acknowl- 
edged to  be  true,  because  the  organs  of  prehension,  mnstication, 
and  excretion  of  fecal  matter  are  far  from  possessing,  at  birth, 
the  degree  of  perfection  which  they  afterward  acquire.  We  can- 
not suppose  that  the  energy  .of  tl  e  abdominal  organs  can  supply 
the  defects  of  those  of  which  we  have  been  speaking ;  this  is  so 
far  from  being  the  case,  that  it  is  necessary  that  tie  food  of  in- 
fants should  be  very  delicate  and  easy  of  digestion ;  that  which  i« 
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Seculiarly  adapted  to  its  organs  is  the  mother's  milk ;  when  it  is 
eprived  of  this  we  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  anything 
that  will  supply  its  place.  Instead,  therefore,  of  considering  the 
digestive  organs  of  newborn  infants,  or  even  of  young  children, 
as  endowed  with  great  power,  we  must  consider  them  as  much 
weaker  than  at  a  later  period.  If  the  digestive  apparatus  of  chil- 
dren must  be  considered  as,  in  some  respects,  less  perfect  than  in 
the  adult,  nevertheless  there  can  be  nothing  more  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  the  general  purposes  which  it  is  destined  to  fulfil. 

Suction  is  the  mode  of  prehension  suitable  to  infants,  and  the 
parts  which  perform  this  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  purpose* 
The  tongue  is  large,  in  comparison  with  the  whole  volume  of  the 
body ;  the  absence  of  the  teeth  allows  the  lips  to  be  projected  for-, 
ward  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  to  embrace,  more  exactlv 
than  can  be  done  by  the  adult,  the  papilla  or  nipple,  from  which 
the  milk  is  extracted.  During  the  nrst  year  the  infant  is  entirely 
destitute  of  the  organs  of  mastication ;  the  jaws  are  small,  there 
are  no  teeth,  the  lower  jaw  is  not  curved,  and  does  not  present 
the  same  anffle  as  in  the  adult ;  the  elevator  muscles,  which  are 
the  principal  agents  in' mastication,  are  inserted  very  obliquely* 
A  sort  of  pad,  formed  chiefly  by  the  gums,  supplies  tne  place  of 
the  teeth. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  in  the  course  of  the  sec- 
ond, the  first  or  milk  teeth  pass  out  from  the  alveolar  processed 
and  garnish  the  j^ws.  Their  irruption  takes  place  with  consid- 
erable regularity,  in  pairs.  The  two  middle  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw 
generally  first  display  themselves,  then  the  two  superior,  and  succes- 
sively, and  in  the  same  order,  the  lateral  incisors,  canine,  and  small 
molares  ;*  though  the  last  do  not  often  appear  until  the  third  year. 
At  the  age  of  lour  years,  four  new  teeth  appear;  these  are  the 
first  large  molares;  Ihey  complete  the  number  of  twenty-four^ 
which  the  child  preserves  until  it  is  seven  years  of  age.  At  this 
period  the  irruption  of  the  second  teeth  takes  place.  The  first,  or 
milk  teeth,  then  fall  out,  generally  in  the  order  they  appeared,  and 
are  successively  replaced  by  those  teeth  which  are  destined  to  re- 
main through  life.  At  this  time  four  large  molares  appeal',  which 
make  twenty-eight  teeth.  Between  the  age  of  twenty  and  twen- 
ty-five, though  sometimes  much  later,  four  more  teeth  appear, 
which  are  the  sapient  teeth,  and  the  number  of  thirty-two  teeth, 
proper  to  man,  is  then  completed,  ^his  renewal  pf  the  teeth  at 
the  age  of  seven  years  is  necessary,  from  the  increase  which  the 
jaws  undergo.  The  milk  teeth  being  small,  those  which  succeed 
them  are  larger,  and  denser  in  texture ;  their  roots  are  longer  and 
more  numerous,  and  they  are  attached  more  firmly  in  the  alveo- 
lar processes — arrangements  indispensable  to  the  mnctions  which 
they  are  destined  to  fulfil. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  jaws  increase  in  size,  they  change 
their  form.  The  inferior  jaw  is  curved,  its  branches  becoming 
more  vertical,  its  body  assumes  a  horizontal  direction,  and  the  an- 

^  Sometimes  the  first  small  molares  come  out  before  the  canine. 


ffle  is  more  disUncUy  marked.  When  llie  teeth  first  pass  oiit  from 
tnc  alveolar  processes,  and  the  instruinent  is  entirely  new,  the  in- 
cisors liave  a  sharp  cuiting  edge,  the  canine  teeth  are  pointed,  aud 
the  face  of  the  molares  covered  with  sharp  conical  asperities ;  but 
in  these  respects  they  become  Bomewhat  altered  with  age.  The 
teeth  rubbing  continually  against  each  other  during  mastication, 
or  from  being  in  contact  with  bodies  more  or  less  hard,  have  their 
form  modified  by  the  friction.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
age  of  a  person  by  his  teeth,  but  it  is  so  rare  that  the  teeth  are  dis- 
posed with  perfect  regularity,  and  possess  an  equal  degree  of  den- 
sity, thai  this  can  only  be  remotely  approximated.  Generally,  the 
«flect  of  using  the  teeth  is  first  visible  in  the  interior  incisors ;  it  is 
leen  afterward  in  the  molares,  but  much  later  in  the  teeth  of  the 
superior  jaw.  But  theeficct  of  use  upon  the  teeth  is  by  no  means 
the  most  unfavourable  chanse  produced  by  age.  On  the  approach 
of  old  age,  they  are  forced  from  the  alveolar  processes  by  the 
progress  of  the  ossification  of  the  jaws ;  they  thus  become  loose, 
■and  at  last  fall  out.  The  manner  in  which  this  takes  place  is 
not  regular,  as  happens  in  the  first  teeth,  but  varies  in  individ- 
uals. 

Those  who  do  not  lose  their  teeth  until  the  period  of  which  we 
arc  speaking,  must  be  considered  as  privileged  persons ;  for,  gen- 
erally speaking,  they  fall  out  much  earlier,  either  by  accidents, 
such  as  blows  or  fails,  which  fracture  or  tear  them  out ;  or  in 
consequence  of  the  contact  of  air,  or  those  substances  which  are 
habitually  introduced  into  the  mouth,  by  which  their  texture  be- 
comes altered ;  they  exhibit  spots,  change  their  colour,  become 
softened,  and  at  last  fifll  into  fragments.  These  alterations  arc- 
improperly  enough,  called  diseases  of  the  teeth  ;  it  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  chemical  changes,  as  artificial  teeth  are  found 
to  undergo  the  same  process.  After  the  teeth  have  fallen  out, 
the  gums  become  harder,  and  the  alveolar  cavities  closed  up; 
an  arrangement  which,  in  some  sort,  supplies  the  deficiency  of 
the  teeth. 

Such  are  the  modifications  which  the  orgMis  of  mastication  un- 
dergo with  the  progress  of  age;  those  which  take  place  in  the 
other  digestive  organs  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  require 
being  particuJarized.  We  shall  finish  this  article  by  remarking, 
that  those  voluntary  muscles  which  assist  in  digestion  un<icrgo,  m 
consequence  of  age,  the  same  changes  which  we  have  already 
pointed  out  in  speijiing  of  the  modifications  produced  by  this 
r.ause  in  muscular  contractions. 

Our  knowledge  respecting  the  modifications  of  digestion  in  dil- 
fercnt  ages  is  verj-  limited ;  our  information  on  this  subject  is 
cluefly  confined  to  the  prehension  and  mastication  of  aliments,  and 
the  excretion  of  fecal  matter ;  the  changes  whicif  those  parts  of 
the  digestive  organs  which  are  contained  in  the  abdomen  under- 
go arc  nearly  unknown.  Hunger  seems  to  be  a  very  acute  sen- 
sation in  chddrcn.  and  does  not  return  periodically,  as  in  adults ; 
il  returns  so  oflea  that  ii  secnu  to  be  conliDual,  and  it  frequcBlty 
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lypMCT  Ift  mka  m  hm  thc^  itomirii  b  fiur  from  being  engyy,  9iaih 
twm  ■  >  Mode  rf  fnabaMinn  pecoluur  to  infimti,  nSi  it  ia  ree^T 
mecBldl  by  thwi^frwp  ihe  extent  of  fiidr  Kpe  and  Umgm  Hat 
•otim»  «l  laeat  br  the  fint  month,  appears  to  be  entirely  instiiib* 
Ihre.  *  Until  the  aHpenramy  of  the  teethi  and  even  aAer  dentition 
has  bqgiiL  mastication  is  imnracticaUeu  If  the  infimt  comnreas 
thoae  salifff"v^—  which  are  plaeed  in  its  month,  it  is  rather  to  ex- 
tract the  juice  which  they  contain,  or  to  &vour  their  solution^  than 
an  attempt  at  mastication,  it  may,  perhaps,  be,  that  the  large 
yianlity  of  saliva  in  infiints  supersedes^  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
necessity  of  mastication. 

It  is  necessary  to  pass  to  a  conmdemtiott  of  the  excretion  of  fiy 
cal  matter,  in  order  U>  be  able  to  say  anytluig  positive  concern- 
ing the  digestion  of  youw  infimts,  when  compnred  with  that  of 
man  at  the  adult  age.  The  excretions  of  iaAita  ave  much  more 
fr«iuent  than  at  a  m<Mne  advanced  ane ;  they  are  almost  always 
quite  fluid,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  amido  not  possess  tfie  peculiar 
odour  which  they  afterward  assume,  when  other  aliments  than 
are  eaten.  The  abdominal  muscles^  probably,  do  not  poososs 
»ent  eneigy  at  this  age  to  expel  solid  fecal  matter. 

The  appearance  of  the  incisor,  and  even  of  the  canine  teeth, 
are  of  but  little  Issistanee  to  tne  infant  in  the  fnncticm  of  masti- 
cation. It  is  necessary  that  the  irruption  of  the  molarea  shooU 
take  (dace,  in  order  that  the  action  should  be  efficient ;  even  after 
this  has  occuzr^  they  cannot  be  exerted  npom  substances  which 
offer  any  considerable  degree  of  resistance,  because  the  elevalor 
muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  are  too  weak,  and  are  inserted  too  <^ 
liquely,  to  allow  the  teeth  to  act  with  much  power  upon  substan- 
ces  possessing  a  considerable  degree  of  density.  It  is  not  untO 
the  second  dentition,  and  even  some  time  after,  when  the  an^  of 
the  jaw  has  become  well  marked,  that  mastication  acquires  Si  tl» 

E^rtection  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  It  remains  in  this  state,  ud- 
ss  modified  by  use,  or  the  accidental  loss  of  the  teeth,  until  M 
age.  At  this  period  of  life  it  is  generally  found  that  nearly  all  of 
the  teeth  have  fallen  out,  and  the  person  then  masticates  with  the 
alveolar  edge  of  the  jaw.  To  these  causes,  which  render  masti- 
cation difficult  in  old  age,  may  be  added,  first,  the  great  extent  of 
the  lips,  which,  as  soon  as  the  teeth  have  fallen  out,  are  longer 
than  is  necessary  to  extend  from  one  jaw  to  another,  and  which, 
therefore,  touching  by  their  internal  surfaces,  instead  of  having 
their  edges  in  contact,  are  incapable  of  retaining  the  saliva.  Sec- 
ond, the  diminution  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  which  in  this  respect 
resembles  that  of  infants ;  and  the  curvature  of  the  body  ofthis 
bone,  which  compels  old  men  to  chew  with  the  anterior  and  mid- 
dle part  of  the  alveolar  edge,  the  only  parts  where  these  edges 
meet.  Third^the  absence  of  the  teeth  induces  a  necessity  of 
chewing  with  the  lips  in  contact,  which  gives,  therefore,  a  peciK 
liar  character  to  the  mastication  of  persons  in  this  situation. 

The  action  of  the  muscles  which  concqr  in  digestion  undergo 
the  same  chqnges^  as  we  have  already  pointed  out  in  speaking  of 


the  influence  of  different  ages  upon  muscular  contraction.  Feeble 
m  ihfc  intant,  aclive  and  vigorous  in  youth  and  manhood,  the  mus- 
cles lose  llieir  energy  in  ofd  age.  The  digestive  actions,  which 
depend  upon  muscular  contraction,  run  the  same  round,  as  any 
one  may  satisfy  himself  by  examining  the  manner  in  which  liie 
prehension,  mastication,  and  excretion  of  fecal  matter  take  place 
at  the  different  periods  of  life.  Some  old  persons  are  habitually 
constipated,  in  consequence  of  the  debility  of  the  muscles.  It  has 
somctiDies  happened  that  persons  have  bc-c^n  absolutely  incapable 
of  expelling  the  excrement,  in  consequence  of  which  it  has  become 
accumulated  in  the  large  iutestiue  to  an  cmormous  extent,  so  that 
it  becomes  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  surgical  operation, 

Wc  know,  but  in  a  very  general  way,  the  modifications  which 
tlie  stomach  and  intestines  undergo  at  the  different  periods  of  life. 
They  appear  to  be  more  aclive  during  the  increase  of  tlie  body, 
and  aflerward  to  become  more  sluggish  in  their  action.  But,  of 
all  the  vital  actions,  these  preserve,  until  the  last  moments  of  life, 
the  greatest  degree  of  energy.  We  shall  not  enter  here  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  modifications  which  arise  in  this  function  ti-om 
Bex,  climate,  habits,  temperament,  or  the  constitution  of  the  indi- 
vidual. These  considerations  are  no  doubt  interesting,  but  they 
more  particularly  belong  to  hygeine ;  we  shall  therefore  limit  our- 
selves to  observmg,  that  digestion  varies  in  almost  every  individ- 
uaJ,  and  that,  even  in  ^be  same  person,  it  is  rare  that  digestion 
docs  not  undergo  some  change  daily,  so  that  a  person  may  digest 
a  substance  to-day,  and  yet  be  absolutely  incapable  of  doing  this 
on  a  similar  substance  to-morrow. 

Connexion  of  Digestion  with  the  Functions  of  Relation. 

A  function  so  important  as  digestion,  and  tor  the  performance 
of  which  so  many  different  organs  co-operate,  must  nocessarily 
be  intimately  connected  with  the  other  mnctions,  especially  those 
of  relation.  This  connexion  exists,  indeed  it  is  even  so  intimate, 
that  in  most  animals  a  knowledge  of  one  or  more  of  the  organs 
of  extcnial  life  enables  us  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  digestive  organs ;  and.  oa  the  contrary,  by  mspect- 
ing  one  part  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  we  can  form  a  very  just 
idea  of  tlie  arrangement  of  the  organs  of  sense  and  voluntary  mo- 
tion. 

The  senses  point  out  to  us  the  presence  of  aliments ;  they  assist 
us  in  seizing  them,  make  us  acquainted  with  their  physical  and 
chemical  properties,  and  their  beneficial  or  injurious  qualities. 
As  it  is  especially  in  this  last  respect  that  it  is  of  importance  for 
ns  lo  appreciate  aliments,  we  may  consider  the  senses  of  smell 
and  laste,  which  perform  this  ofTico,  as  having  more  intimate  re- 
lations with  digestion  than  Uie  oilier  senses ;  some  authors,  indeed, 
have  classed  mem  among  the  digestive  actions. 

It  is  oAen  the  case  lliat  the  aspect  and  odour  of  food  excite 
tlic  appetite,  and  prepare  the  organs  of  digestion  for  the  dia- 
Charge  of  their  office.    The  reverse,  liowevcr,  is  tometinaw  tha 
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case,  t.  e.9  it  entirelj  removes  all  desire  of  food,  and  produces  a 
leDsation  of  disgust.  Generally  speaking,  a  moderate  appetite 
imparts  to  the  senses  more  delicacy  and  activity  ;  but,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  when  hunger  is  prolonged,  the  senses  become 
impaired,  so  as  at  last  to  transmit  only  imperfect  impressions. 
During  chymification,  they  have  also  less  activity,  especially  if 
the  stomach  be  much  distended  with  food.  The  relations  of  mus- 
cular contraction  with  digestion  are  riot  less  evident.  We  have 
already  shown  that  the  action  of  the  muscles  assists  in  the  pre- 
hension, mastication,  and  deglutition  of  the  aliments,  and  the  ex- 
cretion of  the  fecal  matter  ;  besides  this,  they  transport  the  body 
to  procure  food ;  they  excite  the  appetite  by  their  action ;  and, 
when  their  efforts  are  great,  they  require  an  abundant  nourish- 
ment In  their  turn  they  are  influenced  by  digestion;  hunger 
debilitates  them,  and  impairs  their  motions ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  stomach  is  full,  especially  in  warm  climates,  and  per- 
sons in  delicate  health,  there  is  great  indisposition  to  motion.  But 
in  cold  countries,  and  in  robust  individuals,  the  presence  of  food 
in  the  stomach  increases  their  vigour  and  agility. 

We  may  easily  explain  the  difficulty  which  is  felt  in  singing 
or  speaking  after  a  generous  repast  The  volume  of  the  stom- 
ach prevents  the  introduction  ot  air  into  the  chest  and  the  mo- 
tions of  the  diaphragm,  and  thus  offers  an  obstacle  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  voice.  The  relation  betwefn  the  functions  of  the 
brain  and  the  organs  of  digestion  is  particularly  intimate.  Hun- 
ger forcibly  directs  the  thoughts  to  the  means  of  obtaining  ali- 
ment ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  strong  mental  excitement,  violent 
chagrin,  or  suddt^n  fright  often  take  away  the  appetite,  and  stop 
the  })owers  of  digestion  for  some  days ;  so  that  aliment  which 
had  been  before  introduced  into  the  stomach  remains  without  un- 
dergoing  any  alteration.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see 
persons,  whose  minds  are  oppressed  by  gloomy  affections,  in 
whom  the  functions  of  digestion  are  completely  perverted.  Con- 
tentment and  gayety  of  spirits,  on  the  other  hand,  favour  diges- 
tion ;  great  eaters  are  seldom  subject  to  mental  depression.  Ev- 
ery one  must  have  noticed  the  influence  which  digestion  exerts 
upon  the  operations  of  the  mind ;  many  persons  are  absolutely 
incapable  of  making  any  mental  effort  during  digestion ;  the  ac- 
cumulation of  fecal  matter  in  the  large  intestines  has  a  still  more 
marked  influence  upon  the  moral  affections. 

It  has  been  said  that  digestion  is  immediately  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  cerebrum,  and  that,  if  the  cerebrum  was  removed, 
digestion  would  cease.  But  I  have  not  found  this  to  be  the  case; 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  that  digestion  continued  after  nearly 
the  whole  cerebrum  had  been  removed.  Ducks,  in  which  I  had 
removed  the  cerebrum  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cerebel- 
lum, survived  for  eight  or  ten  days,  during  which  their  digesti(Hi 
went  on  very  well.  They  had  lost,  however,  the  instinct  of 
hunger,  and  were  capable  of  executing  deglutition  but  imperfectly. 
Wounds  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  medulla  spmalis,  im- 
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pair  digeation  much  more.  But  as  they,  at  the  same  time,  affect 
ihc  respiration  and  circulation,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  influ- 
ence directly  tho  digestion,  but  only  indirectly  through  the  me- 
dium of  these  fiinctions,  so  indispensable  to  iile. 

Injluence  of  the  Gi-eat  Sympathetic  on  Digestion. 

That  mysterious  organ  called  by  anatomists  the  great  sympa- 
thetic has  its  principal  ganglion,  and  most  considerable  plexus,  be- 
hind the  stomach  and  intestines.  A  groat  number  of  its  filaments 
are  sent  to  the  digestive  organs.  It  is,  (hen,  probable  that  diges- 
tion is  influenced  by  the  groat  sympathetic.  But  noth'mg  is 
known  positively  of  the  kind  of  iniiuence  that  this  organ  exerts 
over  this  function.  We  have  suppositions,  hypotheses,  opinions, 
on  this  subject ;  but  this  is  all  that  is  contained  in  the  books  on 
this,  one  of  the  most  interesting  questions  in  physiology.* 

I  made  a  few  experiments  to  ascertain  if  the  filaments  of  the 
crent  sympathetic  imparled  sensibility  lo  the  stomach.  I  divided 
Both  ot'  the  eiglith  pair  of  nerves  above  the  diaphragm,  afier 
which  I  gave  a  few  grains  of  tartar  emetic.  In  a  short  time  vom- 
iting took  place.  This  could  not  depend  upon  absorption,  as  the 
vomiting  took  place  in  about  five  mmutcs  after  it  was  taken.  It 
appears  probable  that  the  great  sympathetic  in  this  instance  trans- 
mitted lo  the  brain  the  impression  produced  by  tho  antimony  on 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

The  intestines  sometimes,  when  in  a  slate  of  disease,  are  en- 
dued with  exquisite  sensibility,  and  cause  excruciating  pain.  As 
ihey  do  not  receive,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  cerebral 
nerves,  the  sensibility  is  probably  attributable  to.  the  great  sym- 
pathetic But  there  is  no  direct  proof  of  this ;  it  still  remains  to 
be  settled  by  conclusive  experiments. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


ABSORPTION    AVD    COfftSE    OF    TUE    CHYLE    AND    LVMI-H, 

It  would  be  useless  for  the  digestive  organs  to  form  chyle,  if 
this  fluid  afterward  remained  in  uie  intestinal  canal.  It  is,  there- 
Jbro,  necessary  that  the  chyle  should  be  transported  from  the 
small  intestines  into  the  venous  system.  This  is  the  end  of  the 
function  which  we  are  now  about  to  examine.  To  preserve,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  method  by  which  we  have  thus  far  been  gui- 

•  I  ■ould  wuk  la  nuke  an  tuKunirsblc  eiceplion  Ic 
nble  WDik  of  U.  LotniMn.  But  dw  niunt  ot  tbaL 
boiIiiiiiICb)  pirt     Tti*  phyalulog]'  u  coDfiacd  to  s  coUecUon  ot  a\ 
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dcd  in  the  exposition  of  the  functions,  we  shall  first  speak  genei- 
ally  of  the  chyle. 

Of  the  Chyle. 

We  may  consider  the  chyle  in  two  different  points  of  view. 
First,  when  it  is  mixed  with  the  chyme  in  the  small  intestines,  ozmI 
when  its  characters  arc  such  as  we  have  described  in  speaking'  of 
the  phenomena  of  its  formation.  Second,  under  the  form  of  i 
duid,  moving  in  the  chyliferous  vessels  and  thoractic  duct.  Nc 
one  having  particularly  investigated  the  properties  of  the  chyle 
during  the  time  it  remains  in  the  small  intestines,  our  knowledge 
on  this  point  does  not  extend  beyond  what  has  been  already  said 
on  this  subject  in  speaking  of  the  action  of  this  intestine  in  diges- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  fluid  chyle  contained  in  the  chylii^ 
erous  vessels  has  been  examined  with  great  care. 

The  bi^st  method  of  procuring  this  fluid  is  to  give  food  to  an 
animal,  and,  when  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the  digestion 
to  U'  going  on  in  its  fullest  activity,  to  either  strangle  the  animal, 
or  to  divide  the  spinal  marrow  behind  the  occipital  bone.  Wc 
must  then  lay  open  the  chest  through  its  whole  extent,  and  pass 
a  ligature,  which  shall  embrace  the  aorta,  oesophagus,  and  tho- 
racic duct,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  ntck.  By  turning  back  the 
ribs  on  the  left  side,  we  shall  then  see  the  thoracic  duct,  lying 
along:!:ide  of  the  CE^sophagus ;  we  then  detach  this  at  its  upper  part, 
wiping  it  carefully  to  remove  the  blood,  and,  by  puncturing  the 
duiM,  we  may  permit  the  chyle  to  run  into  the  vessel  which  is  in- 
teiulod  to  receive  it.  In  this  way  we  shall  obtain  but  a  very  small 
iju.intiiy  :  but  by  occasionally  pressing  the  different  parts  of  the 
al:iju*ntarv  canal  and  chvliforous  system,  it  will  sometimes  con- 
\\u\w  \o  007.0  out  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

'V\\c  anoionis  wore  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  chvle, 
V\\\  entertained  very  incornn^t  ideas  concerning  it.  At  the  begin- 
n:ni:  ol"  x\w  seventeenth  century  considerable  attention  was  di- 
reeled  to  this  subject.  It  was  found  to  be  of  a  white  colour  and 
opaque,  anil  was  iheretbre  compared  to  milk,  and  the  vessels 
wlueh  e«»ntain<'il  it  were  called  lactcah ;  a  very  incorrect  name, 
UMsnuich  as  there  is  no  resemblance  between  the  chvle  and  milk, 
e\v-epi  in  colour.  It  is  only  of  late,  and  chiefly  by  the  labours  of 
l).;:\:\!ren,  Vauquelin,  Kmmert.  and  Marcet,  that  we  have  ac- 
q4..:\  M  jHwitive  ideas  of  the  chyle.  We  shall  state  the  observa- 
t.v'M^  kA  these  distinguished  men,  adding  those  which  we  have 
\\\  iiie  ourselves. 

I:  \\w  annual  trom  which  the  chyle  is  extracted  had  eaten  of 
i,iii\  aiuuKil  or  NCj^tMahle  substances,  the  fluid  drawn  from  the 
l!\»i,u\v-  d;v:  \>:!I  Iv  of  a  white,  milky  appeanmce,  rather  heavier 
\\\\\  d.si.:!,\i  waUM.  of  a  sjvrmaiic  o<iour,  stimulating  the  tongue, 
.1  '  ','.!*•  \.r'.N.\  ..'.Nt  }\':eepiib!y  alkaline.  Si>on  after  naving  pass- 
.  V*.  .-..i  «\\^i\  I  \x"  xeNM*;  ui  which  il  was  lodged,  the  chyle  runs  into 
I  .i>v  Ar.%1  .u\|uu\\'*  ji  v\^usisii*noo  almost  solid  ;  after  some  time 
•\  >y  m:,»vs  '.iiio  ihuv  fwrls:  one  solid, which  is  found  at  the  hot- 
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torn  of  the  vessel;  another  fluid,  which  is  fuund  above  it;  and  a 
third,  which  forms  a  sort  of  pellicle  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid  ; 
the  chyle,  at  (he  same  time,  assumes  a  briglit  reddish  tint.  When 
it  consists  of  aliments  which  do  not  contain  fat,  its  general  proper- 
tics  are  ihc  same ;  bat,  instead  of  being  white  and  opaque,  it  is 
semi-transparent,  and  the  pellicle  formed  on  the  surface  is  less 
distinctly  marked  than  in  the  first  kind  of  chyle.  The  chyle  never 
assumes  the  colour  of  those  colouring  substances  which  are  mixed 
with  tho  aliments,  as  some  authors  have  asserted.  M.  Halle  ascer- 
tnined  this  by  direct  experiments.  I  have  recently  repeated  these 
experiments,  with  precisely  the  same  results.  After  causing  ani- 
;  mals  to  eat  indieo,  saifron,  and  madder,  1  have  inspected  the 
;  chyle,  but  never  ioimd  that  its  colour  seemed  to  have  any  relation 
I  to  these  substances.  New  eiperimeuls  have  been  made  on  this 
subject  by  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  in  Geimany,  Andrews  in  Ed- 
inburgh, and  Lawrence  and  Coates  in  the  United  Stales,  by  all 
of  whom  these  results  have  been  contirmed. 

Of  the  three  parts  into  which  the  chyle  separates  when  left  to 
itself,  that  on  the  surface,  uf  an  opaque,  white  colour,  is  a  fatty 
substance ;  (he  coagulated,  or  solid  part,  is  formed  of  &briue  and 
k  little  red  colouring  matter ;  the  fluid  is  analogous  to  the  scrum 
of  Uio  blood.  The  proportion  of  these  three  parts  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  aliments.  There  aie  various  chyles  j  for 
example,  that  of  sugar,  which  contains  but  very  little  fibrine; 
and  that  of  flesh,  which  contains  much  more.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  fattv  |)arl,  which  is  extremely  abundant  when  the 
alimento  contain  Jat  or  oil,  while  this  is  hardly  distmguishable 
when  the  aliments  are  destitute  of  fat.  Messrs.  Prevost  and  Du- 
knas  have  observed  in  the  chyle  of  the  rabbit,  dog,  and  hedgehog 
minute  globules  very  analogous  to  those  observed  in  the  blood, 
The  same  salts  which  are  found  in  the  blood  exist  also  tn  the 
chyle.  We  shall  give  some  farther  details  relative  to  the  chyle 
hereafter. 

Of  the  Apparatus  of  Absorption  and  the  Course  of  the  Ckyle. 
This  apparatus  is  composed,  flrst,  of  those  absorbent  vessels  pe- 
culiar to  the  small  intestines,  which  are  called  the  lacteals ;  second. 
the  mesenteric  glands ;  third,  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  lacteal  vessels  are  extremely  small,  and  very  numerous. 

They  arise  from  imperceptible  orifices  on  the  surface  of  the  vil- 

losities  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine,  and  extend  to 

the  mesenteric  glands,  in  the  substance  of  which  they  seem  to  be 

loeL     In  the  walls  and  on  the  surface  of  the  small  intestines  they 

are  extremely  delicate  and  numerous.     They  inosculate  freely,  so 

as  to  form  a  fine  and  beautiful  reticulated  structure,  an  aiTange- 

mcnt  whicli  is  especially  visible  when  they  are  filled  with  white 

and  opaque  chyto.     They  enlarge  in  size  and  diminish  in  number 

I     as  they  go  from  tho  surlace  of  the  intestine,  and  at  last  form  in- 

I    tulatcd  trunks,  which  extend  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mes- 

L  enteric  arteries,  and  sometimes  in  the  intervals  which  sepa 

^1     ^      ■     I        ^^^^^ 
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them ;  it  is,  in  fact,  in  this  ibrm  that  they  reach  the  mesenteric 
glands. 

We  give  the  name  of  mesenteric  glands  to  the  small,  irregular* 
ly-formed  lenticular  bodies  which  are  found  before  the  vertebra 
column,  between  the  two  laminss  of  the  peritoneum,  called  the 
mesentery.  Their  dimensions  vary  from  two  or  three  lines  to  an 
inch ;  they' are  very  numerous ;  but  little  is  known  of  their  struo 
ture.  They  receive  a  large  number  of  blood-vessels,  in  propo^ 
tion  to  their  size,  and  are  endued  with  great  sensibility.  Their 
parenchyma  is  of  a  pale  rose-colour,  and  their  consistence  not 
very  great.  On  compressing  them  between  the  finders  we  ex- 
tract a  transparent,  inodorous  fluid,  which  has  never  been  chem- 
ically examined.  It  is  especially  abundant  in  the  centre  of  these 
bodies.  I  have  observed  a  remarkable  quantity  of  it  in  the  bod- 
ies of  criminals.  The  sanmiineous  and  lactesd  vessels  found  in 
these  glands  are  reduced  mto  tubes  of  extreme  tenuity,  so  that 
we  are  unable  to  trace  the  precise  relation  they  bear  to  each 
other.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  injections  forced  uito  either 
traverse  the  gland  with  the  greatest  facility.  There  arise  from 
the  mesenteric  glands  a  great  number  of  vessels  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  the  lacteals,  but  in  general  larger.  These  are  the  roots 
of  the  thoracic  duct.  They  are  directed  towards  the  vertebral 
column,  and  run  along  with  the  aorta  and  vena  cava.  They  anas- 
tomose frequently,  and  terminate  in  the  thoracic  ducL 

The  name  thoracic  duct  is  given  to  a  vessel  of  the  same  kind 
as  those  which  we  have  just  described.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  a  goose-quill,  and  reaches  from  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
where  it  commences,  to  the  left  subclavian  vein,  where  it  termi- 
nates. In  its  course  it  passes  between  the  pillars  of  the  diaphragm 
by  the  side  of  the  aorta ;  it  then  runs  along  the  vertebral  column 
until  it  arrives  opposite  to  the  left  subclavian  vein,  when  it  turns 
off'  and  terminates  in  that  vessel.  It  sometimes  opens  into  both 
subclavian  veins,  and  sometimes  into  the  right  alone.  In  the  in- 
terior of  the  thoracic  duct  and  lacteal  vessels  are  found  valves,  so 
arranged  as  to  permit  the  chyle  to  pass  towards  the  left  sub- 
clavian vein,  but  to  prevent  its  moving  in  an  opposite  direction ; 
true  valves,  however,  are  not  always  found.  The  walls  of  the 
lacteal  vessels  and  thoracic  duct  are  composed  of  two  distinct 
membranes :  the  one  internal,  thin,  and  formed  into  folds,  which 
constitutes  the  valves  ;  the  external  coat  is  fibrous,  and  possessed 
of  a  greater  power  of  resistance  than  would  have  been  anticipated 
from  its  great  tenuity. 

Before  explaining  the  phenomena  of  absorption,  and  the  course 
of  the  chyle,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the 
organs  which  contain  it.  After  twelve,  twenty-four,  or  even 
thirty-six  hours  of  abstinence,  the  lacteal  vessels  of  a  dog  will  be 
found  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  semi-transparent  fluid,  of  a 
slight  milky  tint,  and  which  exhibits  other  properties  analogous  to 
those  of  thie  chyle.  This  fluid,  which  is  met  with  in  the  lacteal 
vessels  and  thoracic  duct,  and  which  has  never  been  analyzed* 
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appears  to  be  chyle,  formed  fiom  the  digestion  of  the  saliva  and 
mucus  of  the  stomach.  This  seems  the  more  probable,  as  the 
causes  which  increase  the  secretion  of  these  fluids,  as  acid  drinks, 
diluted  alcohol,  &c.,  increase  ils  quantity.  When  the  animal 
is  deprived  of  nourishment  for  three  or  four  days,  the  lacteal 
vessels  ^l  into  the  snme  condition  as  the  lymphaiics,  being  some- 
times filled  with  lymph,  and  at  others  perfectly  empty.  From 
llkese  facts,  iheu,  it  is  evident  that  the  chyle  of  aliments,  which  is 
extracted  by  the  lacteals,  is  always  cither  mixed  v,ith  the  chyle 
of  digested  mucus  or  with  the  lymph ;  the  result  is  the  same  if  we 
extract  the  chyle  of  the  thoracic  duct,  which  is  constantly  filled 
with  lymph,  even  after  eight  or  more  days  of  abstinence.  The 
substance  which  has  been  examined  by  clicmists,  under  the  name 
of  chyle,  is  far  from  consisting  entirely  of  the  extract  of  the  ali- 
mentary substances;  it  is  evident  that  it  constitutes  only  a  given 
pro|Kirtion  of  it. 

Absorption  of  the  Chyle, 
ll  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  chyle  passes  from  the  cavity  ot 
the  small  intestines  Into  the  lacteal  vessels.  How,  then,  it  may  be 
inquired,  is  this  effected  I  It  would  seem,  nt  a  first  glance,  to  be 
easy  to  explain  so  simple  a  phenomenon.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  situation  of  the  mouths  of 
ilio  lacteal  vessels  is  not  known,  nor  is  there  anything  better  known 
of  their  mode  of  action,  though  many  persons  have  undertaken  to 
explain  it.  This  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  the  capillary 
attraction  of  the  orifices  of  the  vessels,  and  tlie  compression  of  the 
chyle  upon  the  walls  of  the  small  intestines,  &c.  Of  late  it  has 
been  attributed  to  a  peculiar  sensibility  in  the  mouths  of  the  ab- 
sorbents, and  tliB  organic  insensible  contiactllity  wilJi  which  they 
arc  supposed  to  be  endued.  We  can  hardly  imagine  how  men 
of  ability  can  either  propose  or  admit  such  explanations.  For  my 
own  part,  they  appear  lo  be  a  plain  and  simple  acknowledgment 
of  our  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  this  phenomenon.  There  is  one 
fact  relating  to  this  object  which  it  will  not  be  useless  to  mention ; 
it  is,  lliat  absorption  continues  to  go  on  for  a  considerable  time 
after  death.  Alter  having  emptied  one  or  more  of  the  lacteal 
vessels,  in  an  animal  recently  dead, -by  compresslun,  we  shall 
again  see  it,  in  a  short  time,  filled  up  anew'.  We  may  repeat  this 
experiment  several  times  in  succession.  I  myself  have  done  it 
titer  the  animal  has  been  dead  for  two  hours. 

Everything,  then,  seems  to  announce  that  there  is  sometliing 
merely  physical  in  the  absorption  of  the  chyle.  This  idea  ac- 
quires a  groat  degree  of  probability  fi'om  t!ie  numerous  experi- 
ments that  have  been  recently  made  on  the  imbibition  of  the  hving 
tissues.  In  carefully  examining  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  in- 
testine at  the  moment  of  the  absorption  of  the  chyle,  we  discover 
I  that  each  villosity  is  white,  and  swollen  by  the  chyle.  It  appears 
Tlikc  a  fmc  sponge  filli-d  with  milk.  It  is  sometimes  of  double  the 
^lickness  if  absorption  had  not  taken  place.     If  pressed  gently  bo- 
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tween  the  fingers,  a  small  quantity  of  the  chyle  will  be  forced  out 
If  placed  in  water,  and  washed  about  for  a  time,  innumerable  small 
pomts  will  appear ;  thev  are  soft,  sponey,  and  easily  torn.  These 
are  the  first  agents  in  the  absorption  of  the  chyle. 

The  form  of  these  points  or  villosities  varies  much  in  difierent 
animals,  and  even  in  different  individuals  of  the  same  species. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  connected  with  the  kind  of  nourishment.  In  i 
dog,  in  which  there  was  an  abundance  of  very  white  chyle,  then 
could  be  seen  distinctly,  with  the  naked  eye,  mit  much  better  ^tk 
a  magnifying  glass,  numerous  small  orifices*  The  same  pajMlls 
in  another  animal,  a  bird,  did  not  present  a  similar  appearance. 
When  examined  with  a  microscope,  there  could  be  distinctly  pe^ 
ceived  very  numerous  blood-vessels,  which  lost  themselves  m  a 
kind  of  cellular  tissue  of  extreme  delicacy.  No  trace  of  any  other 
vessels  could  be  observed.  A  small  portion  of  the  internal  mem- 
brane of  the  small  intestine  of  a  dog  of  which  we  spoke  w^as  ei- 
amined  with  the  same  microscope.  The  sanguineous  vessels  ^^^rt 
less  numerous ;  there  could  be  seen  merely  some  white  tortuous 
lines,  which  commenced  near  the  surface  of  the  papillae,  the  small 
openings  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  which,  cnlarg'mg  as  thej 
advanced,  terminated  in  the  chyliferous  vessels.  It  would  seem 
probable  that  these  are  the  origins  of  this  kind  of  vessels. 

If  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the  chyle  begin  in  visible  orifices,  we 
can  comprehend  that  the  chyle  should  remain  there  without  enter- 
ing into  the  blood-vessels.  The  chyle,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
has  globules ;  now  these  dobulcs  are  too  large  to  pass  through 
the  porosities  of  the  vascular  walls,  while  there  is  every  facility 
for  their  entrance  into  the  openings  by  which  the  chyliferous  ves- 
sels commence.  But  the  chief  question  will  remain,  Why  do  the 
globules  penetrate  ?  and  this  is  precisely  what  we  do  not  under- 
stand. 

[It  is  quite  evident  that,  though  the  whole  mucous  membrane  of 
the  intestinal  canal  is  capable  of  absorption,  yet  that  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  chyle  is  chiefly  accomplished  by  the  villi.  These  are 
innumerable  short  processes,  from  a  quarter  of  a  line  to  a  line  and 
a  half  in  length,  which  impart  to  the  surface  of  the  canal  a  fleecy 
or  velvet-like  appearance.  In  each  villus  there  is  a  minute  nlexus 
of  blood-vessels ;  the  interior  of  the  villus  is  hollow.  In  the  hu- 
man subject  the  villi  are  cylindrical,  but  vary  in  other  animals. 
The  following  figure  represents  one  of  the  intestinal  villi  of  a 
hare,  from  a  dry  preparation  of  Dollinger.  It  is  magnified  to 
about  45  diameters. 
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A  A  arc  tlie  veins,  filled  with  while  in- 
jection.    B  B  aro  the  arteries,  injected  red. 


The  annexed  figure  represents  the  apex  of  an  intestinal  villus 
from  the  duodenum  of  llie  human  subject,  after  Wagner.  It  i« 
BiagDificd  to  ubout  45  diameters. 


trding  to  Miillcr,  the  cylindrical  villi  of  the  human  subjefl 
wlien  filled  with  chyle,  have  a  simple  cavity  running  from  tlie 
base  to  the  apex,  this  cavity  communicating  with  the  lacteal  ve5~ 
Bels.  The  next  figure  represents  the  appearan*  of  the  incipient 
Uctcala  in  the  villi  of  the  jejunum  of  a  young  m-in  v/ho  had  been 
hung  after  takbg  a  full  meal  of  farinaceous  food.  The  lacteal 
that  issued  from  each  villosity  arose  by  several  smaller  br^chcs, 
b)  some  of  which  free  extremities  could  be  traced,  while  others 
anaatiimose<l  with  each  other.  Whether  this  or  the  simple  cavity 
described. by  Mliller  be  the  ordinary  commencement  of  the  lac- 
teals,  it  is  certain  that  they  never  open  by  free  orifices  on  the  sur- 
face of  tlio  intestine,  as  was  formerly  imagined.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  lymphatics  which  originate  in  the  substance  of  tha 
various  tissues.*  . 
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This  delineatidn  uf  a  magDificd  intestinal  villus,  with  the  com 
mencemcnt  of  a  lacteal,  is  utlcr  Krause.] 

Course  of  the  Chyle. 

Wc  have  already  described  the  course  of  the  chyle.  It  at  firsi 
passes  through  the  lacteal  vessels,  traverses  the  mesenteric  glauds, 
arrives  at  the  thoracic  duct,  and  is  then  poured  into  the  left  sub- 
clavian vein. 

The  causes  which  give  it  motion  are,  the  peculiar  contractility  of 
the  lacteal  vessels,  the  unknown  cause  which  produces  absorption, 
the  pressure  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  especially  in  the  motions 
of  respiration,  and,  perhaps,  the  action  of  the  artferies  of  the  ab- 
domen. If  we  wish  to  form  a  just  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  chyle  runs  along  the  thoracic  duct,  it  will  be  only  necessary 
to  do,  as  1  have  frequently  done,  viz.,  to  open  this  canal  in  a  living 
animal,  at  the  part  where  it  forms  a  junction  wilh  llic  left  subcla- 
vian vi'iii.  We  shall  find,  then,  that  its  rapidity  is  not  very  greet, 
but  lliat  it  is  increased  every  time  the  animal  compresses  the  ab- 
douiinal  viscera,  liy  the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  ;  we 
may  [iroduce  a  similar  effect  by  compressing  the  bcliy  with  the 
hand. 

It  lias  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
chyle  circulates  through  its  vessels  is  proportioned  to  the  quantity 
which  is  formed  in  the  small  intestines.  This  depends  u]>on  the 
quantity  of  chyme ;  so  that  if  the  aliments  are  abundn  lit,  and  easy 
of  digestion,  the  chyle  will  pass  along  quickly.  If,  on  the  contraiy, 
the  aliments  arc  small  in  quantity,  or,  wliat  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  if  they  are  dilficult  of  digestion,  as  there  will  be  little  chyle 
formed,  its  progfcss  will  be  slow.  It  would  be  diificult  to  esti- 
mate accurately  tlie  quantity  of  chyle  fonned  during  any  given 
digestion ;  it  is  no  doubt,  however,  cousiderable.  In  a  dog  of  an 
ordinary  size,  but  who  had  eaten  as  much  animal  food  as  he  chose, 
from  aii  incision  made  in  the  thoracic  duct  m  the  neck,  the  animal 
being  still  alive,  there  passed  out  more  than  half  an  ounce  of  this 
fluid  in  five  minutes,  and  it  continued  to  oo7.c  out  as  long  as  the 
chyle  was  formed,  tliat  is,  during  several  hours. 

I  do  not  know  if,  in  the  course  of  the  same  digestion,  tlie  prog- 
ress of  the  chyle  varies  in  rapidity ;  but  if  we  suppose  it  uniform, 
it  will  be  perceived  that  there  must  enter  into  the  venous  system 
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nx  ounces  of  this  tluid  iu  one  hour.  In  m»n,  where  Uie  chylife- 
roua  organs  are  more  voluminous,  and  where  digeslion  ia  per- 
Siirmcd  rouch  faster  than  in  the  dog,  we  may  presume  that  the 
proportion  of  chvie  is  much  more  coOBiderobJe,  The  blood  which 
passes  through  uie  subclavian  vein  cannot  penetrate  Into  the  tho- 
racic duct,  because  there  exists  at  its  oriiice  a  valve  so  disposed 
as  to  prevent  this.  For  the  same  reason,  in  consequence  of  the 
.valves  in  the  thoracic  duct  and  lacteal  vessels,  the  chyle  cannot 
£ow  back  towards  the  intestinal  canal. 

Almost  all  physiologists  have  supposed  that  the  chyle  under- 

foes  some  peculiar  alteration  in  traversing  the  mesenteric  glands, 
onae  have  suspected  that  these  bodies  produce  a  more  intimate 
admixture  of  the  component  parts  of  tlie  chyle ;  others  have 
thought  that  they  add  to  it  a  nuid  intended  to  render  the  chyle 
more  liquid :  there  are  others,  again,  who  imagine,  on  the  contra- 
ry, tliat  they  take  away  something  from  the  elements  of  the  chyle, 
in  order  to  puri^  it.  The  truth  is,  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  influence  which  the  mesenteric  glands  exert  upon  this  fluid. 
Xa  the  same  way,  much  has  been  said  of  the  variable  qualities  of 
^is  fluid,  according  as  the  digestion  is  good  or  bad.  The  decay 
which  takea  place  in  some  diseases  has  been  attributed  to  the 
Ibrmation  of  a  bad  chyle,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  nlunenta. 
But,  indeed,  we  know  very  little  of  the  modilications  which  take 
place  in  the  composition  of  the  chyle.  Much  has  been  said  also 
(Of  certain  parts  of  aliments  which  pass  with  the  chyle  into  the 
blood,  without  being  altered  by  the  digestive  organs.  But  this 
is  mere  conjecture,  without  a  single  positive  experiment  to  sup- 
port it. 

Dr.  Marcet,*  who  has  analyzed  the  chyle,  has  compared  that 
.formed  from  animal  substances  with  that  of  vegetables ;  lie 
ibuud  that  the  last  contained  three  limes  as  much  carbon  as  the 
xhyle  produced  from  the  animal  food.  We  leam  from  Professor 
Xlupuytren's  very  ingenious  researches,  that  the  thoracic  duct  is 
the  only  route  by  wnich  the  chyle  passes,  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  nutrition. 

We  know  from  the  experiments  of  Duverney,  in  some  cases  of 
obstruction  of  the  thoracic  duct ;  and  especially  from  the  expcri- 
jnents  of  Flandrin,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  another  place ;  I 
say,  we  know,  on  these  authorities,  that  the  thoracic  duct  may 
cease  to  pour  the  chj'le  into  the  vein  at  the  point  whore  it  termi- 
nates, wilnout  producing  death.  We  know  it  is  true  that  in  some 
^Oases  a  ligature  upon  this  canal  has  produced  death,  thou^  we 
^ere  then  ignorant  of  tlie  causes  of  these  different  results ;  but  the 
^I*erimcnla  of  M.  Dupuytren  have  given  a  satisfactory  cxpiana- 
ition  of  them.  This  expert  surgeon  passed  a  ligature  about  the  thora- 
cic duet  of  several  horses ;  some  of  them  died  in  the  course  of  five 
,or  six  days,  while  others  preserved  every  mark  of  pcrfecl  health. 
In  those  animals  which  died  from  the  effects  of  the  ligature,  it  was 
^ways  impossible  to  force  any  injection  from  the  lower  part  of 
'  Anoalu  d»  Cluoiie,  t^lG. 
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the  dncf  into  the  eiibclaTiaii  veiii ;  it  is  very  probable,  iberekn 
thai  the  chyle  ceaaed  to  be  poured  into  the  venous  83r8tem  after 
the  application  of  the  liigatnre.  On  the  contrary,  in  thoee  am- 
mala  wnich  survived,  he  always  found  it  easy  to  make  mercurial 
iqjectiaDS  pass,  and  even  other  substances,  from  the  abdominal 
portaoo  of  the  duct  into  the  subclavian  vein.  The  matter  inject- 
ed ftllowed  the  duct  into  the  vicimty  of  the  ligature ;  there  it 
turned  aside,  and  entered  some  lar^  lymphatic  vessels  which 
opened  into  the  subclavian  vein,  l^  is,  tlien,  evident  that,  in  these 
animals,  the  tying  of  the  thoracic  duct  had  not  prevented  the 
diyle  from  mixing  with  the  venous  blood. 

inasmuch  as  the  lacteal  vessels  absorb  the  chyle,  and  carry  it 
into  the  v^unis  svstem,  it  has  been  assumed  that  they  fulfil  the 
same  office  for  all  those  substances  which  are  mixed  with  the  ali- 
ments, and  which,  without  being  digested,  pass  into  the  blood. 
Authors  have  ffenerally  said,  for  example,  that  drinks  are  absorb- 
ed wiUi  the  chyle ;  but,  as  they  have  not  shown  this  to  be  the 
case  bv  a  single  experiment,  we  may  reject  the  opinion,  on  this 
ground  akme,  as  doubtful.  I  have  endeavoured  to  satisfy  my  own 
mind  on  this  point,  by  direct  experiments  on  living  animals,  but  I 
have  not  met  with  a  single  instance  in  wMch  I  could  detect  the 
drink  mixed  with  the  chyle.  When  a  dog  is  made  to  swallow  a 
quantity  of  diluted  alcohol,  during  the  digestion  of  solid  aliments^ 
i(  in  half  an  hour  afterward,  the  chyle  be  extracted  in  the  manner 
I  have  already  pointed  out,  it  will  be  found  that  this  fluid  does  not 
contain  alcofaiol,  while  the  blood  smells  strongly  of  it,  and  when 
distilled,  gives  over  this  substance.  We  obtain  similar  results  by 
giving  a  solution  of  camphor,  or  any  other  odorous  fluid. 

The  modifications  which  take  place  in  the  absorption  and  course 
of  the  chyle,  in  different  ages,  has  never  been  investigated ;  we 
only  know  that  the  mesenteric  glands  change  their  colour,  dimin- 
ish in  volume,  and  are  at  last  nearly  obliterated,  in  old  age.  Some 
authors  have  supposed  that  they  do  not  suffer  the  chyle  to  pass 
through  them ;  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mere  bold  assertion,  unsup 
ported  by  any  well-authenticated  facts.  We  are  also  completdy 
Ignorant  how  far  sex,  temperament,  and  habits  modify  this  func- 
tion ;  nor  are  we  better  informed  respecting  the  relations  which 
exist  between  this  function  and  those  which  we  have  already  ex- 
plained, or  which  remain  for  us  to  examine.* 

ABSORPTION  OF  THE  LYMPH. 

We  have  just  seen  how  much  remains  to  be  done,  in  order  to 
give  precision  to  our  ideas  of  the  absorption  and  course  of  the 
chyle ;  but  the  function,  a  history  of  which  we  are  now  about  to 

S've,  is  still  more  imperfectiy  understood.    We  know  generally 
at  it  exists,  but  we  have  scarcely  a  remote  conception  of  its 
utility  in  the  animal  economy.    Its  apparent  object  is  to  pour  the 


^  All  anatomiiU,  from  Hewton  and  Monroe,  have  admitted  that  birda,  reptilea,  and 
IwTe  a  chyliferouB  apparatus.    But  no  one  that  I  know  of  has  spoken  of  the  chyle  of  tfaosa 
animals.    Chemists  and  physiologists  who  have  made  ezperimenu  on  the  chpne  of  binb^ 
for  example,  say  noUiiDg  of  the  chyle.    If  1  refer  to  my  dissections,  the  mammiwri  and 
feptiles  aionn  haie  a  diyliferous  system. 
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■Jymph  into  the  venou*  system.  It  may  be  presumed  that  tliis 
phenomenon  constitutes  but  one  point  in  its  utility ;  nevertheless, 
when  we  come  to  define  the  limits  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  confined 
Jlo  this  alone. 

Of  the  Lymph. 

Nothing  shows  more  strikingly  the  imperfection  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  this  function  than  the  different  opinions  which  have  been 
ientcrtained  by  physiologists  of  the  nature  of  the  lymph.  Some 
^ve  given  this  name  to  the  serum  of  the  blood,  others  to  the  fluid 
which  is  seen  on  the  serous  membranes,  and  others,  again,  to  the 
■erosity  of  the  cellular  tissue,  while  some  have  considered  ihe 
fluid  which  oozes  from  certain  scrofulous  ulcers  as  lymph.  For 
ourselves,  wc  intend  to  confine  the  meaning  of  the  term  lympb  to 
the  fluid  which  is  contained  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  thoracic 
duct  It  is  the  more  necessary  to  attach  a  fixed  meaning  to  lliis 
word,  because,  by  admitting  other  significations,  we  consecrate  as 
true  opinions  than  which  nothing  is  farther  from  being  demoii- 
Btrated ;  namely,  that  the  fluids  of  the  serous  membranes,  cellulai 
tissue,  &c.,Bre  absorbed  by  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  transporTcd 
by  these  vessels  into  the  venous  system. 

To  procure  lymph,  we  may  have  recourse  to  two  processes. 
The  one  consists  in  laying  bare  a  lymphatic  vessel,  puncturing  it 
and  collecting  the  fluid  which  passes  oul  But  this  operation  is 
difiicult  to  execute,  as  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  not  always  filled 
witli  lymph.  The  other  process  consists  in  suffering  an  animal 
to  fast  during  four  or  five  days,  and  then  to  extract  the  fluid  con- 
tained in  the  thoracic  duct,  in  the  manner  wc  have  mentioned  in 
speaking  of  the  chyle.  The  fluid  which  is  obtained  by  either  xf 
these  methods  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  opaque.  It  has  a  dis- 
tinct spermatic  odour,  a  saline  taste,  and  sometimes  exhibits  a  de- 
cidedly yellowish  tint,  while  at  others  it  is  of  the  colour  of  mad- 
der. I  think  it  important  to  insist  on  these  details,  because  a  neg- 
lect of  them  has  probably  induced  errors  in  the  experiments  which 
have  been  made  upon  the  absorption  of  colouring  matter.  But 
the  lymph  docs  not  remain  long  in  a  fluid  state ;  it  soon  forms 
itself  into  a  mass ;  its  red  colour  assumes  u  deeper  tint,  numerous 
reddish  filaments  become  developed  in  an  irregular,  arborescent 
form,  verv  analogous  to  the  vessels  found  in  the  tissue  of  the  or- 
sans.  When  we  examine  with  care  this  mass  of  coagulated 
lymph,  we  perceive  that  it  is  formed  of  two  parts ;  the  one  of 
which  is  solid,  consisting  of  numerous  cells,  containing  the  otiier 
part,  which  is  fluid  ;  if  we  separate  the  fluid  part,  it  again  ^UH:^ 
into  a  mass. 

Examined  by  the  microscope,  Ihe  lymph,  whether  extract!  d 
from  the  thoracic  duct,  a  lymphatic  vessel,  or  a  cervical  gland, 
prescnla  a  multitude  of  small  globides,  similar  to  those  of  the  bloo4» 
but  less  abundnnt  than  in  that  fluid. — (See  Globukg  of  the  BU 

The  quantity  of  lyrnph  which  can  be  collected  in  lhi«  ' 
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ftkige-afeaddog^toatfcdy  anouDoeindaMlf.  h  fcarappewl 
|D  tartt  dMt  the  '4«uitit7  iacmied  ai  the  fast  it  prolonged.  1 
Ihiidi^  ritto,  that  I  have  obiened  that  ite  cokwr  beoomea  sedlff 
vheii  the  animal  has  beea  Iodk  deprived  of  food.  The  solid  part 
of  the  lymphs  which  may  be  cdledf  iti  coagulun^  has  a  great  anal- 
ogy  with  that  of  the  blood*  k  betwroet  of  a  scarlet  red  when  it 
ii  DitN^gfat  in  contact  with  oxy^psn  gai»aBd  of  a  purplish  red  when 
it  is  fluneed  huto  caarbome  acid  gaa*  Its  specific  ^giavity,  wrhea 
oom|mred  with  distilled  water^is  s  ^  IMd^ :  lOOOXMK  I  requested 
ILChevreul  to  analyse  the  lymph  of  a  dog.  I  gave  to  him  u  oa»- 
ijderable  quantiC^y  whidi  I  had  procured  im  the  manner  meutioned 
dbove,  after  havms  caused  the  animal  to  brit  for  several  daysi 
The  following  are  ma  results  obtaiied  by  this  distinguished  ^msbf 
iat    A  thousand  parts  of  Ijnsiph  contained, 
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Fibrine 004.2 

Albumen 061.0 

ttoriateofsoda.  .  .  .  006.1 
Carbonate  of  soda  .  .  001.d 
Phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia . )  qaok 
Carbonate  of  lime       r        •        •> 

Total      .        ^        .        .       .  1000.0 

Apparatus  of  Absorptiohf  mnd  Coune  of  the  Lymphs 

There  is  a  strong  analogy  in  the  disposition  and  structolv  of 
this  apparatus,  and  that  for  the  absorption  and  course  of  the 
chyle ;  or  rather,  except  in  an  anatomical  point  of  vietir,  they 
form  parts  of  the  same  system.  This  apparatus  is  composed  of 
lymphatic  vessels,  glands,  or  lymphatic  ganglions,  and  the  thora* 
cic  duct,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  in  speaking  of  the 
course. of  the  chyle.  The  lymphatic  vessels  exist  in  almost  ev- 
ery part  of  the  body.  They  are  small,  anastomose  frequently, 
and  nave  the  same  reticulated  arrangement  everywhere.  In  the 
fnctremities  they  form  two  planes,  the  one  superficial,  and  the  oth- 
er pi*ofound.  The  first  is  placed  in  the  cellular  tissue,  between 
the  skin  and  the  aponeurosis  beneath ;  in  general,  it  accompa- 
nies the  subcutaneous  veins.  When  the  vessels  which  form  mis 
plane  are  filled  with  mercurv,  and  the  injection  has  succeeded 
well,  they  represent  a  network,  which  surrounds  with  its  meshes 
the  whole  of  the  limb.  The  deep-seated  lymphatics  of  the  limb 
are  seen  principally  in  the  intervals  between  the  muscles^  and 
about  the  nerves  and  large  vessels. 

Both  the  superficial  and  deep-seated  lymphatics,  as  they  pass 
towards  the  sup>erior  part  of  tne  limb,  diminish  in  number,  in- 
crease in  size,  and  terminate  soon  in  the  lympliatic  glands  of  the 
Soin,  armpits,  and  anus,  &c.,  from  whence  they  pass  either  iato 
e  abdomen  or  chest  In  the  trunk,  the  lymphatics  form,  in  the 
same  manner,  twp  laminse,  the  one  subcutaneous,  the  other  pla- 
ced on  the  internal  surface  of  the  walls  of  Uie  visceral  cavities. 
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Each  viscu!  has  also  iwa  orders  of  lymphatics,  the  one  occiipy- 
Icg  the  surface,  and  the  other  appearing  to  arise  from  the  sub- 
«lance  of  the  organ.  It  has  hcen  in  vain  attempled  to  (race 
these  vesst'ls  in  the  braiti,  spinal  narrow,  and  tlieir  envelopes,  the 
eye,  and  the  inlental  ear,  &e.  The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the 
trunk  and  extremities  accompany  the  thoracie  duct;  but  those 
from  the  external  parts  of  the  h<^ad  and  neck  terminate  in  the 
following  manner,  viz.,  those  of  the  right  side  in  a  large  vessel 
which  opens  into  the  right  subclavian  vein,  and  those  of  the  left 
nde  into  u  timllar  vessel  somewhat  smaller,  which  opens  into  the 
left  subclavian  vein,  a  little  above  where  the  thoracic  duct  tiis- 
charges  ilset£ 

We  are  ignorant  of  the  disposition  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  at 
ihoir  origin.  Many  conjectures  have  been  made  on  this  subject, 
All  equally  destitute  of  foundation.  That  which  seems  to  be  the 
raost  plausible  is,  that  they  arise  by  extremely  fine  roots  from 
the  substance  of  the  membranes  and  cellular  tissue,  and  the  pa- 
renchyma of  the  viscera,  where  they  appear  to  be  continued  to 
the  last  ramifications  of  the  arteries.  It  often  happens  that  an 
injection  forced  into  an  artery  passes  into  the  lymphatics  of  the 
|>art  to  which  it  ii  distributed. 

In  their  course,  the  lymphatics  exhibit  no  regularity ;  they  iu- 
erease  or  diminish  in  volume ;  they  are  sometimes  roimded  or 
cylindrical ;  and  sometimes  they  present  a  number  of  swellings 
Bear  to  each  other.  Their  structure  does  not  sensibly  difler 
from  the  lacteal  vessels;  like  them,  they  are  garnished  with 
valves.  In  man,  each  lymphatic  vessel,  before  arriving  at  the 
venous  system,  must  traverse  a  lymphatic  gland.  But  this  dis- 
position does  not  exist  in  any  other  animals  which  have  lymphatic 
glands.  These  organs  are  very  numerous,  and,  in  form  and 
structure,  entirely  resemble  the  mesenteric  glands  ;  they  are  foand 
particularly  in  the  armpits,  neck,  about  the  lower  jaw.  beneath 
the  skin  of  the  nape  of  the  neck,  in  the  groin,  and  in  the  pelvis 
about  the  large  vessels.  The  lymphatic  vessels  seem  to  bear  the 
flame  relation  to  them  as  the  lacteal  vessels  do  to  the  glands  of 
the  mesentery. 

Funcli«as  of  the  Lymphatic  System. 
In  order  that  we  may  investigate  with  advantage  ihe  absorp- 
tion  of  the  lymph,  it  is  indispensable  to  examine  the  ideas  which 
ars  at  present  received  respecting  the  origin  of  this  fluid,  and  the 
Absorbing  faculty  attributed  to  the  radicals  of  the  tymphatie  ves- 
tals. It  will  be  necessary  for  us,  in  doing  this,  to'  make  uS',-  of 
great  caution,  and  oven  sometimes  of  severity  j  for,  independf-nt- 
ly  of  the  peculiar  difSculiy  of  the  subject,  wc  shall  have  lo  dis- 
cuss an  opinion  generally  admitted  to  be  true,  and  sustained  by 
the  most  respectiible  authorities.  But  as  the  only  motive  whicli 
•nimates  us  i>  a  love  of  truth,  not  a  fondness  for  innovation,  wo 
trust  that  no  one  will  feel  disposed  to  censure  us  Ibr  the  put 
•hail  taka  in  this  q 
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Let  OS  inqairet  at  fintt  respecting  the  suppoeed  origin  of  toe 
lymph.  Acoordhy  to  tbs  hart  authors,  the  l]nnph  is  tm  result  of 
the  abeorptkni  which  the  Irmphatic  vessels  exert  on  the  surfiu» 
cS  the  mnoous,  smnousy  and  synovial  membranes,  the  laminse  <tf 
the  cellolar  tissue^  the  skin,  and  the  parenchyma  of  each  organ* 

The  above  view  comprdiends  two  distibct  ideas,  viz. :  first,  thai 
the  lymph  exists  in  the  diflbrent  cavities  of  the  body ;  and,  sec- 
ond, that  the  lymidiatic  vessels  possess  the  feculty  of  absorbing 
it.  Of  these  two  ideas,  the  fibrst  is  entirely  incorrect,  and  the  otb> 
er  deserves  a  particular  exanunation.  Indeed,  although  there  it 
some  analogy  between  the  appearance  of  this  fluid  and  that 
which  is  found  on  the  surfiu^  of  the  serous  and  synovial  mem- 
branes, cellular  tissue,  d&o,  jet  we  have  already  shown  that  the 
lymph  differs  from  these  fluids,  both  in  its  physical  and  chemical 
characters.  And  as  these  difierent  fluids  vary  among  them- 
selves, if  we  admit  this  orufin  of  the  lymph,  it  will  necessarilj 
connst.of  difierent  kinds  otfluids.  Now  the  lymph  has  always 
been  found  to  possess  the  same  sensible  qualities  in  all  parts  oi 
the  body. 

It  is  true  that  certain  phynologists,  who  delight  in  si^tletiei^ 
reply  to  this,  as  they  pretend,  |n  such  a  manner  as  to  remove  the 
difficulty.  They  say  that  these  fluids,  at  the  moment  of  their  ab- 
sorption, undexvo  a  particular  elaboratiour  which  transforms  them 
into  lymph.  The  proof  that  they  give  is,  that  the  absorbed  fluids 
difler  from  the  lymph.  This  rqxy  would  have  some  force  if  it 
was  proved  that  the  fluids  are  absorbed.  Now  we  shall  see  that 
we  are  far  from  having  arrived  at  this  result. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  faculty  of  absorption,  which  is  attrib- 
uted by  authors  to  the  lymphatic  vessels.  The  fluids  introduced 
into  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  promptly  absorbed ;  the  same 
tiling  happens  in  whatever  part  of  the  body  the  fluid  is  thrown. 
The  skin  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs  possess  also  the 
same  property.  The  ancients  remarked  many  of^these  phenom- 
ena, but,  being  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sets,  supposed  that  the  veins  were  the  agents  of  absorption.  This 
opinion  was  maintained  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  nature  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  became  better  under- 
stood. William  Hunter,  one  of  the  anatomists  who  have  con- 
tributed most  to  our  knowledge  of  these  vessels,  insisted  most 
strongly  on  their  exclusive  power  of  absorption.  This  doctrine 
was  propagated,  and  even  enlarged  upon,  by  his  brother  and  pu- 
pils, and  generally  by  all  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  anatomy  of  the  lymphatic  vessels.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
proofs  upon  which  they  founded  their  doctrine  should  possess  all 
the  strength  which  they  have  attributed  to  them.  In  consequence 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  we  propose  entering  into  some 
details. 

To  establish  that  the  lymphatic  vessels  possess  the  power  of 
absorption,  and  that  the  veins  are  destitute  of  it,  experiments  have 
been  made.    But  even  supposing  them  to  be  exact,  which*  aa  we 
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shall  hereafter  see,  is  far  from  being  the  ease,  they  are  so  few  in 
number  ihat  it  is  truly  aslouishing  that  they  should  ever  have 
been  thought  sufficient  to  overthrow  a  system  which  had  been 
so  long  and  generally  admitted.  Of  these  experiments,  some 
have  been  made  to  prove  directly  that  the  lympnatlc  vessels  ab- 
sorb, and  others,  again,  to  show  that  the  veins  do  not  possess  this 
power.  We  shall,  for  the  present,  occupy  ourselves  with  the 
hrst,  and  shall  examine  the  second  under  the  article  Absorption 
of  the  Feins. 

John  Hunter,  who  was  one  of  the  6rst  who  positively  denied 
the  absorption  of  the  veins,  and  admillcd  that  of  the  lymphatics, 
performed  the  following  experiment,  which  appeared  to  him  very 
decisive  of  the  question.  He  opened  the  belly  of  a  dog,  and  emp- 
tied a  portion  of  the  intestines  of  the  matter  which  it  contained. 
He  then  injected  warm  milk  into  it,  which  was  retained  by  means 
of  ligatures.  The  veins  which  belonged  to  this  portion  of  the  in- 
testines were  emptied  of  their  blood  by  small  punctures  made  into 
their  trunks.  The  blood  was  prevented  from  going  to  them  by 
ligatures  on  the  arteries  which  corresponded  to  them ;  in  this  sit- 
uation the  part  was  returned  inlo  the  belly.  He  allowed  it  to 
remain  for  naif  an  hour,  and  then  drew  it  out ;  and  having  exam- 
ined it  carefully,  he  found  that  the  veins  were  nearly  as  empty  as 
when  they  were  relumed  inlo  the  belly,  and  that  they  did  not 
contain  any  white  fluid,  while  the  laeteals  were  quite  full,*  The 
imperfect  state  of  the  art  of  performing  physiological  experiments 
at  that  time  is  the  only  apology  for  this  celebrated  anatomist,  in 
not  having  perceived  how  many  important  circumstances  there 
were  wanting  in  lliis  experiment,  supposing  it  to  be  exact,  to  en- 
able him  to  draw  anv  consequences  6vm  it.  Indeed,  in  order 
that  this  experiment  snould  be  of  any  value,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  know  if  ihe  animal  was  fasting  when  it  was  opened,  or  was 
then  performing  tlie  function  of  digestion ;  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  have  examined  the  state  of  the  lymphatics  at  the 
commencement  of  the  experiment  in  order  to  nave  ascertained 
whether  they  were  full  of  chyle  ;  what  changes  took  place  in  the 
milk  during  the  time  it  remained  in  the  intestme  ;  upon  what  evi- 
dence he  asserted  that  the  lacleals  were  filled  with  milk  at  the 
end  of  the  experiment,  or  whether  the  fluid  which  ihey  contained 
did  not  rather  consist  of  chyle.  This  experiment  has  been  re- 
•  peated  at  different  times  by  r  landrin,  professor  in  the  Veterinary 
.  Dcbool  of  Alfort,  a  man  justly  celebrated  for  the  accuracy  of  his 
I  experiments  on  living  animals,  without  any  success ;  that  is,  with- 
|..  out  having  perceived  milk  in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  I  have  my- 
'.  self  often  repeated  this  experiment,  and  the  results  which  1  have 
^  obtained  perfectly  agree  with  those  of  Flandrin.  and  are,  of  con- 
sequence, opposed  to  thai  of  Hunter, 

Thus  the  principal  experiment  of  a  distinguished  author,  who 
is  said  to  have  seen  other  fluids  than  chyle  absorbed  by  the  lym- 
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{hiCie  ▼eiieli,  AfipaaM  10  be^  if  not  an  iBimion,  at  leaM  so  ^P|^ 
wef  tlMt  no  importtfrt  infei-eiice  ean  be  dhiwn  finom  it  llM 
elker  eaperilneatt  of  John  Hunter  being  stiD  less  concloshre  than 
lfais»  I  Impvo  passed  them  over  in  silence,  'they  have  been  unsuo- 
oessfidlf  fepsiied  by  Flandrin,  nor  have  I  myself  been  more  for- 
tanate  m  attemptmg  them.* 

I  have  Aooffii  it  worth  while  to  endeavoor  to  determine  wheth- 
er the  hMrteal  and  lymphatic  vessehr  of  the  intestinal  canal  absorb 
any  other  fluid  than  that  of  the  chyle.  I,  in  the  first  place,  ascer- 
tamed  that,  if  a  dog  be  made  to  swallow  four  ounces  of  pure  wa- 
tery or  if  it  be  mixed  wifli  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol,  or  of  col- 
ouring matter,  acid,  or  Mtlt,  at  the  end  of  about  an  hour  the  whole 
of  the  fluid  wUl  be  alworbed  from  the  intestinal  canal.  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  if  these  diflferent  fltiids  were  absorbed  by  the  lacteal 
vessels  of  the  intestines,  they  would  pass  through  the  thoracic 
duct ;  if  this  were  the  case^  we  should  find  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  them  in  this  duct  when  we  collect  the  lymph  of  these  ani- 
roab  a  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  introducing  these 
flidds  into  the  stomach. 

MSxperiment  FhrsL  A  do^  was  made  to  swallow  four  ounces 
of  a  aecoction  of  rhubarb ;  m  half  an  hour  afterward  the  lymph 
was  extracted  from  the  thoracic  duct.  This  fluid  did  not  pre* 
sent  any  trace  of  the  rhubarb,  although  nearly  half  of  the  decoc- 
tion had  dislippeared  from  the  intestmal  canal ;  the  urine,  how- 
ever, perceptibly  contained  rhubarb. 

Eis^^eriment  Second.  A  dog  was  compelled  to  drink  six  oun- 
ces oi  a  solution  of  the  prussiate  of  potash  in  water  ;  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  aflerward  the  urine  was  found  evidently  to  contain  the 
prussiate  ;  the  lymph  extracted  at  the  same  time  from  the  thora- 
cic duct  manifestea  no  simis  of  it. 

Experiment  Third.  1  hree  ounces  of  alcohol  diluted  with  wa- 
ter were  given  to  a  dog.f  At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  blood  of  the  animal  exhibited  a  marked  alcoholic  odour ;  but 
in  the  lymph  nothing  of  the  kind  was  found. 

Experiment  Fourth.  Having  passed  a  ligature  about  the  tho- 
racic duct  of  a  dog  near  the  neck,  he  was  made  to  drink  two  oun- 
ces of  a  decoction  of  nttx  vomica^  a  liquid  which  is  extremely  poi- 
sonous to  animals ;  the  animal  died  as  suddenly  as  if  the  thoracic 
duct  had  been  leil  perfect.  On  opening  the  body  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  duct  was  not  double,  but  that  it  terminated  singly 
in  the  left  subclavian  vein,  and  that  the  ligature  had  been  tightly 
drawn  around  it. 

Experiment  Fifth.  A  ligature  was  passed  about  the  thoracic 
duct  of  a  dog,  and  two  ounces  of  a  decoction  of  nux  vomica  in- 
jected into  the  rectum.  The  eflects  were  similar  to  those  which 
would  have  taken  place  if  the  duct  had  not  been  tied,  i.  «.,  the 
animal  died  almost  immediately.  The  structure  of  the  duct  Was 
analogous  to  that  in  the  preceding  experiment. 

*  John  Hanter  eniplDyed  bat  five  animalfl  in  all  hift  ezperimentt  upon  abiorptioiL 
t  IHii«  iilcohol  killf  dogs  almost  immediately. 
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ExperimfM  Sixth.  M.  Delille  and  myself  performed  ihe  fol- 
lovriog  experiment  apon  a  dog,  which,  seven  hours  before,  had 
been  allowed  lo  eat  a  large  quantity  of  food  in  order  that  the  lac- 
teal vessels  might  be  eafcily  perceived.  We  made  an  incision 
into  the  abdominal  walls,  and  drew  out  a  fold  of  the  small  intes- 
tines, upon  which  wc  applied  two  ligatures  sixteen  inches  apart. 
The  lacleals  which  arose  from  this  portion  of  the  intestine  were 
exlremi'ly  white  and  distinct  in  consequence  of  the  chyle  with 
which  they  were  distended.  Two  new  ligatures  were  placed 
upon  each  of  these  vessels  about  four  inches  apart ;  and  we  then 
divided  these  vessels  between  the  two  ligatures.  We  satisfied 
ourselves  also,  by  every  possible  means,  that  (be  fold  of  the  intes- 
tines taken  from  the  abdomen  had  no  communication  with  the 
rest  of  the  body  by  lymphatic  vessels.  Five  mesenteric  arteries 
and  veins  were  sent  to  this  portion  of  the  intestine.  Four  of 
these  arteries,  and  the  same  number  of  veins,  were  tied  and  divi- 
ded in  the  same  manner  thai  the  lymphatics  had  been  ;  afterward 
the  two  extremities  of  this  fold  of  intestine  were  divided,  and  en- 
tirely separated  from  the  rest  of  the  small  intestines.  Thus  we 
had  a  portion  of  small  intestine,  about  sixteen  inches  long,  not 
communicating  with  the  rest  of  the  body  except  by  one  mesen- 
teric artery  and  vein.  These  two  vessels  were  insulated  about 
four  fingers'  breadth  in  length.  Wc  removed  even  the  cellular 
coal,  lest  lymphatics  should  be  concealed  in  it.  Wc  then  inject- 
ed into  this  fold  of  intestine  about  two  ounces  of  the  decoction  of 
the  nux  vomica,  a  ligature  being  applied  to  prewnt  the  passing 
out  of  the  injected  fluid.  The  fold  was  then  covered  with  a  piece 
of  fine  linen,  and  replaced  in  the  abdomen.  In  the  space  of  an 
hour,  or  an  hour  and  six  minutes,  the  effects  of  the  poison  were 
manifested  with  their  ordinary  intensity,  so  that  everything  took 
place  as  if  the  fold  of  intestine  had  been  in  its  natural  state. 

Dr.  Segalas  has  made  some  opposing  experiments ;  I  tran- 
scribe literally  the  following  facts  from  his  memoir : 

"  Experiment  First.  I  took  a  fold  of  intestine  that  I  isolated 
from  the  neighbouring  parts  by  two  incisions.  1  tied  the  arteries 
and  veins  that  were  distributed  there,  taking  care  not  to  include 
in  my  ligatures  the  chyliferous  vessels  rendered  apparent  by  the 
presence  of  chyle,  1  applied  a  ligature  to  one  extremity  of  the 
fold  of  intestine.  1  then  injected  into  its  cavity,  the  poison  which 
I  had  already  used,  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  alcoholic  extract 
of  the  nus  vomica,  i  confined  it  to  this  cavity  by  a  second  liga- 
ture. I  then  replaced  the  fold  of  intestine  in  the  belly,  but  no  poi- 
soning took  place  during  a  whole  hour  that  I  observed  the  ani- 
mai.  I  used  half  a  drachm  of  the  extract,  carefully  prepared  by 
M.  Lahorraquc,  aud  tesled  by  many  previous  experiments,  in 
which  a  few  grains  of  this  substance  had  been  found  sufficient  lo 
kill  dogs,  the  animals  on  which  I  experimented. 

"  To  this  experiment  it  may  be  objected  that  the  circulation  be- 
ing stopped  in  a  fold  of  intestine,  the  absorption  might  have  been 
cuspended  from  the  mere  dcffciency  of  the  excitation  of  the  bloodj 
Xx 
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and,  ooDiequentIy»  that  the  fum^poiioiiiDg  in  this  case  did  not 
prove  the  xoii-abaorption  in  the  nonnal  atate  by  the  chyliferous 
.▼eascds. 

**  Without  itopping  to  examine  here  the  influence  of  the  circu- 
lation over  abeorption,  an  influence  that  one  cannot  justly  am>re- 
^  ciate  without  first  determining  what  are  the  true  agents  of  ab- 
sorption, I  shall  limit  myself  to  observing  that  the  partisans  of  ab- 
soq>tion  by  the  Ivmphatic  vessels  cite  many  analogous  experi- 
ments by  J  ohn  Hunter^  and  in  which  this  ptulosopher,  after  nav- 
ing  isolated  the  fold  of  intestine,  and  tied  tbe  arteries  and  veins, 
detected  the  passage  of  a  certain  quantity  of  milk,  warm  water, 
cdoured  starch,  &c.,  into  the  chyliferous  vessels.  If  my  experi- 
ment is  rejected  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  death  of  the  fM 
of  intestine,  the  experiments  of  Hunter  must  share  the  same  fiite. 
Besides,  these  experiments,  which  appear  to  be  the  most  favoura- 
ble of  all  to  absorption  by  the  lymj^tic  vessels,  are  obnoxious  to 
objections.  It  may  be  said,  for  example,  that  the  white  fluid  seen 
hy^  Hunter  in  the  chyliferous  vessels  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
inilk  was  introduced  mto  the  fold  of  intestine,  was  only  the  chyle 
prepared  fixun  this  milk,  or  intestinal  mucus  deposited  previously 
m  the  chyliferous  radicles. 

**  Eagi^enmetU  Second.  To  avoid  the  objection  of  the  death  of 
the  intestinal  fold,  in  a  second  doff  I  took  another  intestinal  fold, 
which  I  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  digestive  tube  and  the  circu- 
latory system,  leaving  only  one  large  artery  to  carry  blood.  The 
result  was  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  case :  no  poiscming  took 
place.  But  it  may  be  objected  that  the  stasis  of  the  venous  blood 
might  have  caused  a  sort  of  local  asphyxia  equivalent  to  death  as 
respects  absorption,  and  that  it  was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
absorption  did  not  take  place. 

**  Experiment  Third.  To  reply  to  this  last  objection,  in  a  third 
doff  I  took  a  new  fold  of  intestine,  that  I  prepared  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding experiment,  with  this  difierence,  that  I  isolated  the  vein 
corresponding  to  the  preserved  artery,  and  kept  it  outwardly, 
after  having  detached  it  from  the  mesentery  with  due  precaution. 
By  this  vein  I  allowed  the  superfluous  blood  to  be  discharged ; 
but  still  the  poison,  when  introduced  into  the  intestinal  fold,  did 
not  act 

^  It  might  be  suspected  that  there  was  some  accidental  or  indi- 
vidual circumstance  that  prevented  the  absorption ;  to  determine 
this,  I  made  still  another  experiment 

"  Experiment  Fourth.  After  having  vainly  attempted  to  poi- 
son a  dog,  as  in  the  preceding  experiments,  waiting  a  full  hour  to 
see  the  result,  I  restored  the  circulation  by  untying  the  vein ;  uur 
der  these  circumstances  the  poisoning  took  place  in  about  six 
minutes. 

^  These  results,  which,  besides  removing  the  objection  against 
your  experiment  on  the  intestinal  fold  of  anastomoses  between  the 
venous  radicles  and  the  lymphatics,  appear  to  me  to  prove  that 
intestinal  absorption  is  accomplished  exclusively  by  the  veins,  at 
least  as  respects  the  substance  employed  by  me." 
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I  have  often  repeated  each  of  these  experiments,  and  have  va- 
ried them  in  diSerent  ways,  and  have  always  found  the  same  re- 
iiults.  I  think  they  are  suilicient  to  show  positively  that  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  are  not  the  only  agents  of  intestinal  absorption,  and 
that  they  are  at  least  sufficient  to  render  doubtful  the  opinion  that 
these  vessels  absorb  other  substances  than  chyle.  It  is  rather 
from  analogy  than  from  positive  facts  that  it  has  been  admitted 
that  lymphatic  absorption  takes  place  from  the  genilo- urinary  and 
•kpulmonary  raucous  surfaces,  the  serous  and  synovial  membranes, 
the  cellular  tissue,  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  the  substance  of 
the  organs.  We  intend,  nevertheless,  to  examine  the  small  num- 
ber of  proofs  by  which  they  have  been  supported  by  authors. 
The  lacteal  vessels  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  the  only  effective 
organs  of  absorption  in  this  part ;  the  lymphatic  vessels,  then,  of 
the  rest  of  the  body,  which  exhibit  a  similar  arrangement  to  the 
lacteals,  must  possess  the  same  power.  Such  is  the  reasoning  of 
the  partisans  of  lymphatic  absorption ;  and,  as  it  is  knovm  that  all 
the  external  and  internal  parts  of  the  animal  economy  absorb,  it 
has  been  concluded  that  ihe  lymphatic  lessels  were  the  only  in- 
struments of  absorption. 

If  the  faculty  of  lymphatic  absorption  of  other  substances  than 
chyle  from  the  intestinal  canal  had  been  demonstrated,  there 
would  be  much  force  in  this  reasoning. 

But  as  we  have  already  proved  that  there  is  nothing  less  cer- 
tain than  this,  we  cannot  admit  it.  and  we  are  obliged  to  recur  to 
other  facts  or  experiments,  which,  as  is  generally  believed,  demon- 
strate lymphatic  absorption. 

In  animals  wliich  had  died  in  consequence  of  pulmonary  or  ab- 
dominal hemorrhage,  Mascagni  found  the  lymphatics  of  the  lungs 
and  peritoneum  filled  mth  blood.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that 
these  vessels  absorbed  the  fluid  with  which  they  were  filled.  But 
1  have  often  met,  both  in  animals  and  In  men,  the  lymphatics  dis- 
tended with  blood  where  there  had  been  no  extravasation  of  this 
fluid  ;  besides,  in  some  cases  there  is  so  little  difference  between 
the  lymph  and  the  blood,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  distinguish 
them.  The  fact,  therefore,  of  Mascagni  bas  no  important  bciir- 
ing  on  the  question. 

John  Hunter,  after  having  injected  water  coloured  with  indigo 
into  Ihe  peritoneum  of  an  animal,  said  that  he  saw  the  lymphatics, 
shortly  afterward,  filled  with  a  fluid  of  a  blue  colour ;  but  this  fact 
has  been  disproved  by  the  experiments  of  Flandrin  upon  horses. 
This  author  mjected  into  tlie  pleura  and  the  peritoneum,  not  only 
a  solution  of  indigo  and  water,  but  other  coloured  fluids,  hut  he 
never  saw  them  in  the  lymphatics,  though  they  were  promptly 
absorbed.  M.  Dupuytren  and  myself  have  made  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  experiments,  in  whicli  we  have  submitted  a  great 
number  uf  different  fluids  to  the  absorption  of  the  serous  membranes, 
but  we  have  never  seen  thorn,  in  a  single  instance,  introduced  into 
the  lymphatic  vessels.  The  substances  which  were  thus  introdu- 
ced into  the  serous  cavities  produced  very  sudden  effects,  from 
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the  rapdhy  with  which  they  were  absorbed.  Opium  produeed 
drowimen,  and  wine  drunkenness,  dtc  I  have  satisfied  nnfyselt 
by  many  experiments,  that  tyin^  the  thoracic  duct  does  not  di- 
minish the  promptitude  with  wmch  these  eflfects  manifest  them- 
selves. 

It  is  very  doubtful,  then,  whether  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  the 
organs  which  absorb  in  die  serous  cavities.  We  may  add,  that 
the  tunica  arachnoides,  the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour,  and 
the  membrana  hyaloidea,  the  disposition  and  structure  of  which 
are  very  analoffous  to  the  serous  membranes,  and  in  which  no 
lymphatic  vess3s  have  ever  been  detected,  possess  a  iaculW  of 
absorbing  as  active  as  the  other  membranes  of  the  same  kincL 

When  we  apply  a  ligature  up(xi  one  o!  the  extremities,  that 
part  of  the  Kmb  which  is  most  distant  fix)m  the  heart  sweHs,  and 
the  serosity  accumulates  in  the  cellular  tissue.  An  analogous 
phenomenon  sometimes  occurs  after  extirpating  cancerous  mam- 
msB,  in  which  the  operator  is  obliged  to  remove  all  the  lymphatic 
glands  finom  the  nxula.  This  phenomenon  has  been  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  ligatures,  or  the  removal  of  the  glanos  finom  m 
armpit,  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  lymph,  and  especially  the 
absorption  in  the  cellular  tissue.  Let  us  inquire  how  fiir  this  ex- 
planation is  satisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  the  lymph  is  a  very 
different  fluid  from  the  cellular  serosity ;  again,  may  not  the  ac- 
cumulation of  this  serosity  depend  upon  other  causes  than  the  ob- 
structed action  of  the  lymphatics — ^for  example,  the  sbw  circula- 
tion of  the  venous  blood  f  Besides,  the  removal  of  the  glands 
from  the  axilla  do  not  always  produce  the  effect  which  we  have 
mentioned ;  and  we  frequently  see  scirrhus  engorgements,  and 
even  a  complete  disorganization  of  the  glands  of  the  armpit,  or 
groin,  which  are  not  accompanied  with  any  oedema. 

Numerous  proofs  are  alleged  of  the  absorption  of  the  lymphatic 
vessels  of  the  skin.  It  sometimes  happens,  when  a  person  punc- 
tures his  finger  in  dissecting  a  body  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  that 
two  or  three  days  afterward  the  puncture  becomes  inflamed,  and 
the  corresponding  glands  of  the  armpit  swell,  and  become  pain- 
ful. In  some  rare  instances  these  effects  are  accompanied  by  a 
vivid  redness,  and  pain  through  the  whole  course  of  the  lym- 
phatic trunks  of  the  arm.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  putrefied  animal  matter  is  absorbed  by  the  lym- 
phatics of  the  fin^r,  that  it  is  transported  by  them  to  the  glands 
of  the  armpit,  and  that  its  passage  has  been  marked  by  the  irrita- 
tion and  ini9ammation  of  tne  parts  through  which  it  has  passed. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  explanation  accounts,  plausibly 
enough,  for  all  the  appearances,  nor  shall  I  pretend  to  assert  that 
it  is  not  correct ;  I  suspect,  even,  that  its  truth  may  hereafter  be 
demonstrated.  But  when  we  reflect  that  it  is  at  this  moment  one 
of  the  foundations  of  therapeutics,  and  that  it  often  happens  that 
powerful  remedies  are  employed  on  this  principle,  I  think  we  do 
not  go  too  far  in  doubting  it  I  shall  make  some  reflections  upon 
this  explanation.    In  a  great  majority  of  instances,  a  puncture 
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4roa\  a  scalgiel  impregnated  with  putrid  niatlcr  does  not  produce 
•ny  injurious  cAects.  tt  IrequeDlly  occurs  that  a  puncture  with 
a  neeolc.  perfecUy  clean,  produces  emictiy  the  same  phenomena 
RE  those  ■which  have  been  described ;  a  slight  blow,  by  which  the 
end  of  the  finger  is  contused,  leads  also  to  precisely  the  same  ef- 
fects. The  sitnple  impression  of  cold  upon  the  feel  causes  fre- 
quently a  swelling  of  the  glands  of  the  groin,  and  a  redness  of 
tlie  lymphatics  of  the  internal  part  of  the  leg  and  thigh.  We  may 
aho  add,  that  it  is  common  to  see  tiic  veins  become  Inflamed  in 
consequence  of  punctures,  and  even  to  concur  with  the  lymphat- 
ics. I  saw  a  very  striking  and  unibrtuuate  instance  of  this  in  the 
body  of  Professor  I^eclcr.  This  estimable  phtlosophcr  died  in 
consequence  of  the  absorption  of  putrid  miasmata,  from  a  sU^t 
scratch  on  one  of  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  The  lymphatics 
«nd  the  glands  of  the  armpit  were  innamed,  the  glands  were  of  s 
brown  colour,  and  evidently  diseased  ;  but  the  intL-rnal  membrane 
of  the  veins  of  the  right  arm  exhibited  unequivocal  marks  of  in- 
flammatiuo,  and  tlic  lymphatic  glands  of  the  whole  bc»dy  had  un- 
dergone the  same  alteration  as  those  of  the  right  armpit. 

There  are  also  many  facts  in  pathology  which  arc  alleged  as 
proofs  of  lymphatic  absorption.  After  an  impure  coitkm,  an  olcer 
appears  upon  the  glan»  penis  ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  one 
of  the  glands  of  the  groin  becomes  intlamed,  swollen,  and  painful ; 
or  one  of  these  glands  intlames  without  any  preceding  ulceration 
upon  the  penis.  This  not  unfrequcntly  occurs  during  the  first  few 
days  of  a  severe  gonorrhcea.  In  these  cases,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  orifices  of  the  lymphatics  absorb  the  venereal  virus,  and  then 
transport  it  to  the  glands,  in  consequence  of  which  these  parts  are 
thrown  into  a  state  of  engorgcmcni.  As  ihey  oftm  return  to  a 
healthy  state,  afler  the  application  of  mercarial  frictions  to  the  in- 
ternal part  of  the  thigh,  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  mercury 
is  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  skin,  and  that  it  passes 
through  both  ihcm  and  the  glands  of  the  groin.  These  circum- 
stances are  sufficient  to  excite  a  suspicion  of  the  absorption  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  but  they  certainly  do  not  demonstrate  it  Thia 
can  never  be  absolutely  demonstrated  until  the  substance  suppo- 
sed to  have  been  absorbed  is  tound  in  these  vessels ;  and  as  no 
one  has  ever  seen,  in  cases  of  venereal  ulcer  or  gonorrhoja,  pus, 
or  when  the  mercurial  unguent  has  been  applied,  mercury  in  the 
lymphatic  vessels  or  glands,  it  is  evident  they  cannot  be  consider- 
ed as  demonstrative  evidence  of  lymphatic  absorption.  It  is  u  dif- 
ferent thing  when  we  meet  with  pus,  or  mercurial  ointment,  or 
any  other  subslance  administered  by  fi-ictJons,  in  these  vessels ; 
we  must  then  satisfy  ourselves  whether  they  have  penetrated  by 
means  of  absorption.  We  shall  see  hereafter  with  what  facility 
those  substances  which  arc  mixed  with  the  blood  olbn  pass  into 
ihe  lymphatic  system, 

Mascagni  cites  an  experimeut  made  upon  himself,  whii-h  he 
thinks  conclusive  ;  1  will  hleraily  translate  it.  "  Having  kepi  my 
feet  plunged  in  wraler  for  several  hours,  I  observed  a  somewliat 
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ninjGal  iwelling  of  the  ingninal  glandi,  and  the  transiidatioii  nf  i 
wad  through  the  gland  I  was  aeused  with  a  defluzion  of  the 
head,  and  mul  a  constant  diacharffe  of  a  salt  and  acrid  fluid  from 
my  nostrils.  The  following  is  tne  exi^anation  which  I  give  of 
these  i^enomena.  When  the  lymphatics  of  the  feet  were  filled 
with  an  unusual  quantity  of  fluidC  and  the  inguinal  glands  became 
swelled,' the  lymphatics  of  the  penis  were  filled  with  nx>re  difficnl- 
ty.  The  sanguineous  vessels  continuing  to  separate  the  same 
ouantity  of  fluid,  the  lymphatic  vessels  were  insufficient  to  remove 
tne  whole  of  it,  as  their  action  ujpon  the  fluid,  which  they  natorally 
contain,  was  retarded ;  this  is  the  reason  why  the  rest  of  the  se* 
creted  fluid  transuded  through  the  gland»  Again :  in  consequence 
of  the  abundant  absorption  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  feet,  the  thorsr 
dc  duct  was  distended  with  great  force,  and  the  lymphatics  of 
the  pituitary  membrane  were  incapable  of  absorbing  fireely  the 
fluids  deposited  upon  their  surfiice;  hence  the  corysa."  We 
learn,  firom  this  experiment,  that  Mascagni  had  the  glands  of  the 
^in  swelled,  after  having  suflbred  his  feet  to  remain  some  time 
m  water ;  the  explanation  which  follows  is  merely  conjectinaL 

It  is  by  inference  alone  that  absorption  of  the  lymphatic  vessels 
in  the  deep-seated  organs  has  been  admitted,  but  it  is  not  main- 
tained by  any  experiments.  The  fects  which  are  alleged  in  proof 
of  it,  such  as  metastasis,  the  resolution  of  tumours,  the  diminution 
of  volume  in  the  organs,  du^.,  establish  clearly  enough  the  &ct  of 
internal  absorption ;  but  they  by  no  means  prove  that  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  execute  it.  I  will  mention  a  circumstance  wmch, 
m  my  opinion,  is  much  more  favourable  to  the  doctrme  of  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  lymphatic  vessels  than  any  which  I  have  yet  rela- 
ted. I  am  indebted  to  M.  Dupuytren  tor  this  fact  A  woman 
who  had  an  immense  tumour  on  the  superior  and  internal  part  of 
the  thigh,  with  fluctuation,  died  in  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  1810.  A 
few  days  before  her  death  an  inflammation  had  taken  place  in  the 
sub-cutaneous  cellular  tissue,  on  the  internal  part  of  the  tumour. 
On  the  following  day  M.  Dupuytren  examined  the  body.  He 
had  scarcely  divided  the  skin  that  covered  the  tumour  before  he 
remarked  white  points  upon  the  lips  of  the  incision.  Surprised  at 
this  phenomenon,  he  carefully  dissected  the  skin  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  found  white  lines,  some  of  which  were  as  larm  as  crow 
quills,  running  over  the  sub-cutaneous  cellular  tissue.  These  were 
evidently  lymphatic  vessels,  filled  with  puriform  matter  i  the  lym- 

Ehatics  were  filled  with  the  same  fluid  as  far  as  the  lumb^ur  glands, 
ut  neither  these  glands,  nor  the  thoracic  duct,  exhibited  any  trace 
of  it 

It  will  be  asked  if  this  fact  is  not  enough  to  justify  us  in  con- 
cluding that  the  lymphatics  had  absorbed  the  fluid  with  which 
they  were  distended  ?  This  is  probable ;  but,  in  order  to  render 
it  certain,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  fluid 
contained  in  the  lymphatics,  and  that  of  the  pus  with  which  the 
cellular  tissue  was  filled.  We  only  know  this  from  appearance. 
M.  Cruveilhicr,  who  relates  this  fact,  expresses  himself  thus :  **  1 
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have  said. that  this  fluid  was  pus ;  it  had  the  opacity,  whitish  col- 
our, and  consistence  of  pus."  Now  the  simple  appearance  is  so 
deceitful,  that  we  incur  much  risk  in  dependm^  upon  it  Under 
similar  circumstances,  two  fluids  essentially  different  from  each 
other,  as  milk  and  chyle,  were  for  a  long  time  confounded,  mere- 
ly because  they  had  the  same  appearance ;  besides,  we  have  no 
evidence  that  the  lymphatics  were  not  inflamed,  and  furnished  the 
pus  themselves,  a  thing  which  not  unfrequently  happens  in  the 
veins. 

Under  many  similar  circumstances,  for  example,  after  erysipe- 
latous inflammation,  with  suppuration  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
extremities,  I  have  not  been  able  to  distinguish  any  marks  of  puru- 
lent matter  in  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Besides,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find,  in  cases  oi  this  kind,  the  veins  which  arise  from  the 
diseased  part  filled  with  a  substance  very  analoc^ous  to  pus. 

In  returning  to  the  consideration  of  the  absorbing  power  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  we  may  remark,  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  it 
may  exist ;  but  still  this  is  far  from  being  demonstrated ;  and  as 
we  are  in  possession  of  a  great  number  of  facts  which  appear  to 
us  to  establish  positively  the  absorption  of  the  venous  radicles, 
we  shall  consider  the  history  of  the  diflferent  kinds  of  absorption 
when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  course  of  the  venous  blood. 

The  knowledge  that  we  have  recently  acquired  of  the  power 
of  imbibition  of  living  tissues  adds  new  and  important  considera- 
tions to  those  we  have  already  presented. 

A  solid  or  liquid  substance  capable  of  being  absorbed  cannot 
be  imbibed  through  the  walls  of  the  lymphatics  so  as  to  reach  the 
interior  of  these  vessels  by  a  mere  physical  action.  But  absorp- 
tion does  not  consist  in  such  a  phenomenon ;  it  is  also  necessary 
that  the  substance  which  has  penetrated  into  the  cavity  of  these 
vessels  should  be  transported  into  the  torrent  of  the  circulation. 
Now  the  lymphatics  are  generally  empty  ;  they  have  no  current 
that  can  carry  along  the  substances  they  may  absorb.  This  want 
of  current  is  opposed  to  regarding  the  lymphatics  as  an  absorbing 
system. 

We  now  return  to  the  origin  of  the  lymph,  as  admitted  by 
physiologists.  If,  on  the  one  side,  the  fluias  which  are  supposed 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  difier  from  the  lymph  in 
their  physical  and  chemical  properties;  and  it  on  the  other  hand, 
the*  faculty  of  absorption  in  the  lymphatic  vessels  be  a  phenome- 
non the  existence  of  which  is  very  doubtfiil,  what  can  we  think 
of  the  received  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the  lymph  ?  Is  it  not  evi- 
dent that  it  has  been  lightly  admitted,  and  that  it  has  little  proba- 
bility in  its  favour?  From  whence,  then,  does  the  fluid  arise, 
which  we  meet  in  these  vessels  ?  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  the 
most  probable  origin  of  the  lymph?  From  the  nature  of  the 
lymphf  which  has  a  great  analogy  to  the  blood,  from  the  com- 
munication which  anatomy  demonstrates  to  exist  between  the  ter- 
mination of  the  arteries  and  the  origin  of  the  lymphatics,  and  from 
the  facility  and  promptitude  with  which  coloured  and  saline  fluids 
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ue  atixMluced  into  tbeae  vesflds,*  U  aipp^^  mt  way  feohtkb 
that  the  lymph  is  a  part  of  the  Uood,  vhidi»  instead  :of  sstmiog 
to  the  heart  by  the  Teias,  follows  the  route  of  the  lympfaaliB  w»- 
jels.  This  idea  is  not  entirely  new ;  it  jresemUes  very  mueh  4itt 
of  those  anatomistB  who  first  discovered  the  lympMic  veaMiBi 
and  who  thought  that  these  vessels  were  deatined  to  oarry  kack 
a  part  of  the  serum  of  the  blood  to  the  heart 

This  idea  is  much  more  probable  when  ws  recolleot  that  idie 
artificial  plethora  of  the  sanguineous  system  augments  vervaauch 
the  quanti^  of  lymph  in  the  Ij^iphatic  system,  as  we  afaw  aoe  in 
thegeneral  remarks  on  the  circulatioii  of  Ae  Uood.        ^ 

l^is  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  lymph  may  appear  to  Msna 
to  be  too  elaborate ;  but  it  was  indispei»able  to  avoid  the  fiilse 
opinions  which  luive  been  entertainea  of  the  absorptiaii  of  itlas 
fluid. ,  It  is  evident  that  it  is  necessarv  to  focm  m  verv  difcuat 
idea  on  this  subject  tcom  what  is  found  in  works  on  ytxpMofjt 
and  to  limit  ourselves  to  an  investigation  of  the  mode  m  arlneh 
the  lymph  passes  into  the  lymphatic  extremities.  But  wilh  wkai 
obscurity  is  this  phenomenon  surrounded?  We  are  igBonnlaf 
its  causey  mechanism,  the  disposition  of  the  instruments  which  as- 
ecute  it,  and  even  the  circumstances  under  which  it  takasplaoe. 
Indeed,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  it  appears  /thai  it  ia  oab 
under  particular  circumstances  that  the  lymphatios  eoBtaiB  lyinph. 
There  is  nothing  about  this  obscurity  trat  diould  smpiise  us ;  we 
have  already  seen,  and  we  shall  have  often  occasioB  hereafter  to 
remark,  that  it  reigns  over  all  the  phenomena  of  life  to  which  we 
cannot  apply  the  laws  of  physics,  chemistry,  or  of  mechamcs ;  of 
consequence,  over  all  those  functions  which  relate  to  vital  action 
and  nutrition. 

Course  of  the  Lymph. 

We  have  but  a  few  words  to  say  on  this  subject ;  authors  have 
scarcely  noticed  it,  though  it  is  still  vague,  and  our  own  observsr 
tions  on  this  point  will  be  found  far  from  satisfactory.  This  is  an 
interestinff  subject  of  research,  and  one  entirclv  new. 

From  tne  general  arrangement  of  the  lymphatic  apparatus,  its 
termination  in  the  thoracic  duct,  and  its  cervical  tnmks,  in  the 
subclavian  veins,  and  the  form  and  arrangements  of  its  valves, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  the  lymph  passes  from  the  diflfercnt  parts  of 
the  body,  from  which  the  lymphatics  arise,  towards  the  venous 
system.  But  the  particular  phenomena  of  its  motion,  its  causeSp 
variations,  &c.,  have  not  yet  been  investigated. 

The  following  remarks  are  the  result  of  my  own  examination 
of  this  point.  1st  In  man  and  living  animals  it  is  very  rare  that 
the  lymphatics  of  the  extremities,  head,  and  neck,  contain  lyrofdi; 
their  internal  surface  alone  appears  to  be  lubricated  with  a  very 
thin  fluid.  In  certain  cases,  however,  the  lymph  is  arrested  m 
one  or  more  of  these  vessels,  distends  them,  and  gives  to  them  an 

*  I  htve  eatabliflhed  thb  &ct  by  direct  experiments,  an  account  of  which  I  ahall  grM 
bekmr. 
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api^arance  very  analogous  to  that  of  varicose  veins,  differing 
only  in  colour.  M.  Soemmering  has  seen  this  often  on  the  back 
of  the  foot  of  a  female,  and  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  a  sim- 
ilar instance  of  it  on  the  corona  glandis.  We  find  frequentlv'in 
dogs,  cats,  and  other  living  animals,  lymphatic  vessels  full  of 
lymph,  on  the  surface  of  the  liver,  gall,  bladder,  the  vena  cava  of 
the  trunk,  the  vena  jportse,  in  the  pelvis,  and  on  the  side  of  the 
vertebral  column.  The  cervical  trunks  are  also  frequently  filled 
with  lymph,  though  it  is  by  no  means  rare  that  they  are  found 
entirely  empty.  With  respect  to  the  thoracic  duct,  I  have  never 
seen  it  empty,  even  when  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  rest  of  the 
body  were  in  a  state  of  perfect  vacuity. 

2a.  Why  do  those  varieties  exist  in  regard  to  the  lymph  in 
the  lymphatic  vessels  ?  why  do  those  of  the  abdomen  contain  it 
more  frequently  than  the  rest  ?  and  why  does  the  thoracic  duct 
contain  it  constantly  ?  I  acknowledge  myself  incapable  of  giving 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  either  of  these  questions.  The  omy  cir- 
cumstance which  I  think  I  have  observed,  but  which  I  will  not 
undertake  positively  to  assert,  is,  that  the  lymph  is  found  most 
firequently  in  the  trunks  of  the  lymphatics  of  the  neck,  when  ani 
mals  have  been  long  deprived  of  every  kind  of  aliment.  anA 
dfink. 

3d.  As  abstinence  is  prolonged  in  a  dog,  the  lymph  becomes 
more  and  more  red.  I  nave  seen  it  when  its  colour  was  nearly 
that  of  blood,  in  dogs  which  had  fasted  eight  days.  It  has  ap- 
peared to  me,  also,  that  in  these  cases  its  quantity  is  more  con- 
siderable. 

4th.  The  lymph  appears  to  move  slowly  in  the  vessels.  If  we 
puncture  a  lymphatic  in  man  during  life  (I  had  once  occasion  to 
do  this),  the  lymph  passes  out  but  slowly,  and  without  a  jet.  M. 
Soemmering  had  already  madeT  a  similar  experiment.  When  the 
lymphatic  trunks  of  the  neck  are  filled  with  lymph,  we  may  easily 
insulate  them  to  the  extent  of  an  inch.  We  may  then  perceive  that 
the  fluid  which  fills  them  passes  along  very  gently.  If  we  com- 
press them  so  as  to  make  the  lymph,  with  which  they  are  distend- 
ed, pass  into  the  subclavian  vein,  it  is  often  half  an  hour  before 
they  become  filled  anew,  or  they  remain  empty. 

5th.  Nevertheless,  the  lymphatic  vessels  evidently  possess  a 
contractile  power ;  they  empty  themselves  frequently  as  soon  as 
they  are  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  probable  that,  in  consequence  of 
this  contraction,  they  are  almost  always  found  empty,  except  the 
thoracic  duct,  in  animals  recently  dead.  This  power  is  unaoubt- 
edly  ofle  of  the  causes  which  determine  the  introduction  of  the 
lymph  into  the  venous  system.  The  pressure  which  the  lym- 
phatics receive  from  the  contractility  ot  the  tissue  of  the  skin  and 
other  organs,  muscular  contraction,  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries, 
&c.,  must  have  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  course  of  the 
lymph.  This  is  evident  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  abdominal 
cavity.'  *       ..  ■ 

6th.  We  are  completely  ignorant  of  the  use  of  .t) 

Y  Y 
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dands ;  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  reason  why  they  have  been  th^  ob- 
ject of  so  much  speculation.  MalfMghi  considered  them  as  snuxB 
hearts,  which  gave  a  progressive  motion  to  the  lymph ;  others 
have  supposed  that  they  served  to  form  divisions  in  the  lymphatic 
vessels,  and  to  imbibe,  like  sponges,  the  superfluous  humours,  to 
give  a  nourishing  juice  to  the  nerves,  to  form  fat,  &c.  In  a  word^ 
almost  ever^  one  has  given,  on  this  subject,  an  unbounded  free- 
dom to  his  unagination.* 

We  shall  say  no  more  on'  the  course  of  the  lymph ;  it  may  easi- 
ly be  seen  how  much  remains  to  be  done  to  throw  licht  on  this 
phenomenon,  and,  generally,  upon  all  those  which  rebte  to  the 
functions  of  the  lymphatic  system,  and  its  utility  in  the  ammal 
economy.  If  our  actual  knowledge  of  this  subject  is  so  limit- 
ed, with  what  confidence  can  we  receive  those  medical  hypoth- 
eses in  which  we  hear  of  the  thickening  of  the  lymph,  the  obstruc- 
tion and  imperfect  action  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  of  the  de- 
fective action  of  the  absorbent  mouths  of  the  lymphatics,  which 
are  supposed  to  occasion  dropsies  ?  And  how  shall  we  determine 
to  administer  remedies,  often  violent,  founded  on  such  reasoning! 
The  changes  of  structure  and  volume  which  take  place  in  ue 
lymphatic  elands,  from  age,  must  induce  us  to  presume  that  the 
action  of  the  lymphatic  system  undergoes  modifications  in  tlie 
different  periods  ot  life,  but  there  is  noUiing  positively  known  on 
the  subject 


CHAPTER  XV. 

COURSE    OF   THE    VENOUS    BLOOD. 

The  object  of  the  function  which  we  are  now  about  to  examine 
IS  to  transport  the  venous  blood  from  all  parts  of  the  body  and 
lungs.  The  organs  which  execute  it  are  also  the  principal  agents 
of  absorption  on  the  external  and  internal  parts  of^the  body,  with 
the  exception  of  the  absorption  of  the  chyle,  the  lymph,  and  that 
which  taJces  place  from  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  lungs. 

Of  the  Venous  Blood, 

This  name  is  eiven  ^to  that  animal  fluid  which  is  contained  in 
the  veins,  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  the  pulmonary  artery ; 
organs  which,  bv  their  union,  form  the  apparatus  appropriated  to 
the  venous  blood.  This  fluid  is  of  a  brownish-red  colour  so  deep 
that  it  has  received  the  name  of  black  blood.  In  some  cases  its 
colour  is  less  deep,  so  as  to  be  scarlet.     Its  odour  is  disagreeable 


♦  I  think  It  unnecewary  to  notice  particularly  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  fluids  in  the 
lymphatic  vessela ;  the  obsenrationa  of  Darwin  and  others,  upon  this  subject,  I  conceive  to 
be  merely  imannary. 


I       ind  sm*  generis  ;  il 
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•nd  sm*  generis ;  its  yiste  is  also  peculiar ;  we  perceive,  however, 
that  it  contains  salts,  and,  principitliy,  the  manate  of  soda.  lu  spe- 
cific gravity  is  somelhiug  more  than  water ;  Haller  found  the  me- 
dium to  be, :  ;  1.0527:  1.0000,  Its  capacity  for  caloric  mav  be 
exjiresaed  by  934,  that  of  the  arterial  blood  being  921 ;  its  meaium 
temperature  is  101°  of  Fahrenheit,  When  viewed  with  a  micro- 
scope while  moving  in  the  vessels,  iha  venous  blood  exhibits  an 
infinite  number  of  small  globules,  the  dimensions,  form,  and  struc- 
ture of  which  have  been  examined  with  great  care  by  Messi's. 
Prevot  and  Dumas.  The  venous  blood,  when  taken  Irom  its  ves- 
sels and  left  to  itself,  fojms,  at  the  end  of  a  few  moments,  a  soft 
mass ;  by  degrees  this  mass  separates  spontaneously  into  two 
parts :  the  one  a.  yellowish  transparent  fluid,  called  the  terum ;  the 
other  soft,  but  nearly  solid,  of  a  deep  brownish-red  colour,  wliidi 
is  called  the  crassameatttm ;  the  Isst  occupies  the  lower  part  of 
the  voseel,  the  serum  rising  iibove  it.  Sometimes  there  is  formed 
on  the  surface  of  the  serum  a  thin,  sofi,  and  reddish  coat,  to  which 
the  name  of  cntst  of  Ike  blood  has  been  very  improperly  given. 
At  the  moment  of  coagulation  the  blood  disengages  small  air  bub- 
bles, which,  in  passing  to  the  surface,  hollow  out  small  canals  in 
the  coagulum.  This  phenomenon  is  much  more  apparent  in  a 
vacuum.  This  spontaneous  separation  of  the  elements  of  the 
blood  does  not  occur  until  it  has  remained  for  some  time  in  a  state 
of  rest.  If  it  be  agitated  it  remains  fluid,  and  retains  for  a  much 
longer  time  its  homogeneous  appearance. 

When  venous  blood  is  brought  in  contact  with  atmospheric  nir, 
or  oxygen  gas,  it  assumes  a  vermilion  tint ;  with  ammonia,  it  be- 
comes of  a  cherry  red;  with  azote,  of  a  reddish  brown,  but  much 
deeper  colour.*  While  changing  colour,  it  absorbs  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  these  different  gases.  When  kept  for  some  time 
under  a  receiver,  placed  over  mercorj-,  it  exhales  a  considerable 

Suantity  of  carbonic  acid,  M.  Vogel  has  made  some  researches  on 
lis  subject. f 
The  serum  is  a  transparent  liquid,  slightly  yellow,  which  it  owes 
to  a  colouring  matter ;  its  taste  and  odour  are,  like  those  of  the 
blood,  decidedly  aJkalibe.  At  70"  of  the  Centigrade  thermome- 
ter, it  assumes  the  form  of  an  albuminous  mass ;  in  coagulating,  it 
forms  numerous  cells,  which  contain  mailer  very  analogous  to 
mucus.  It  preserves  its  property  of  coagulating  into  a  single 
mass,  even  when  diluted  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water. 
According  lo  Mr.  Brande,  the  serum  consists  of  almost  pure  liquid 
Bibumen,  united  with  soda,  which  Beeps  it  liquid.  Of  consequence, 
ftnything  that  removes  the  soda  from  it  will  cause  coagulation. 
By  the  action  of  heat,  the  soda  will  transform  a  part  of  the  albu- 
incn  into  mucus.  The  action  of  liie  galvanic  pile  coagulates  the 
•crurn  and  develops  globules,  which  are  very  analogous  to  ihoM 
of  the  blood. 
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Accovdhw  lo  IL  BeraeUiM,  one  thounodi^^ 

the  humanUood  oontaiB* 

Wftter  OOSU> 

Albumen    •        •       *•        •        MUl 

m  al6ohoL        ^  Muriate  of  loda  and  potash  6-400 

Soda  and  auma]  matter, 
phosi^te  of  loda  •        .4 

Losa >-**  1A 

Total    .        *        .        .    IOOOjO 


Substances  soluble 
in  water. 


M.  le  C^u,  ^riio  has  recently  analysed  the  blood,  haa  all^^ 
to  the  serum  a  somewhat  diflerent  composition.    He  has  ioond 
two  fiifty  substances,  one  of  which  is  crystaHixabley  and  the  other 
eily. 

JmafysU  mcecrding  i»  A.  h  Canu. 

Water  .......    900.00 

Albumen       •       r       •        •        •      78J0O 
Organic  matters  soluble  in  water  )         •  ^ 
•    and  alcohol  ( 

Albumen  combined  with  soda  2^10 

Fatty  crystallizable  matter     •        •        1J80 

(Nlv  matter 1.00 

Chlorine  of  sodium      )  ^  qq 

•*       of  potassium  )  '        *        * 
Sub-carbonate  ) 

Phosphate         >     .        .        .        .        2.10 
Sulphate  ) 

Sub-carbonate  of  lime 

"  of  magnesia 

Phosphate  of  lime  V  .        0.01 

of  magnesia 

of  iron 


WIJOO 
BUM 

2.W 

3J0 

ijao 

5JI2 


2.00 


0.87 


Loss 


LOO 


1.61 


Total 1000.00      lOOaOO 


• 


The  serum  sometimes  presents  a  whitish,  milklike  appearance, 
from  which  it  has  been  suppose^}  that  it  contains  chyle ;  the  sub- 
stance that  gives  to  it  this  appearance  resembles  oil. 

The  crassamentum  of  the  blood  is  chiefly  formed  by  the  fibrine 
and  colouring  matt^.  When  separated  from  the  colouring  matter, 
the  fibrine  is  solid,  whitish,  insipid,  and  inodorous ;  it  ia  heavier 
than  water,  does  not  produce  any  action  upon  vegetable  colours; 
it  is  elastic  when  it  is  humid,  and  becomes  brittle  by  deasication; 
by  distillation,  it  furnishes  a  lar^  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, and  a  large  mass  of  carbon,  the  ashes  of  which  contain  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  a  little  of  the  pbos- 
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of  magncsix,  carbonate  of  iime.  and  carbonate  of  soda.     One 

■cd  parts  of  fibriiie  are  composed  of 

Curbon 53.380 

Oxygen 19.686 

Hydrogen 7.02! 

Az<nc       .          .         .         i          .         .         .      19.934 
Total 100.000 

The  colouring  matter  ia  eoluble  in  water  and  the  serum  of  the 
Mood.  When  examined  by  a  microscope,  after  being  dissolved 
n  these  fluids,  it  appears,  like  most  parts  of  the  fluids  in  the  ani- 
Bial  economy,  to  consist  of  small  globules;  when  dried,  and  cal- 
^ned  afterword  in  contiict  with  the  air,  it  melts,  bursts  up  into 
Kibblea,  bums  with  a  flame,  and  forms  a  carbon,  which  cannot  be 
PBduced  into  ashes  but  with  extreme  difficulty.  This  carbon,  du- 
[ng  its  combustion,  disengages  ammoniacal  gas,  and  furnishes  a 
indredth  part  of  its  weigTit  of  ashes.     It  is  composed  of 

Oxide  of  iron 55.0 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  a  trace  of  the  phos-  /         g  f. 
phate  of  magnesia  ( 

Pure  lime 17.5 

Carbonic  acid 10.5 

Total loa.0 

It  is  important  to  remark,  that  Ilicrc  is  not  found  in  any  part  oi 
pe  blood  either  gelatin  or  phosphate  of  Iron,  as  was  formerly 
Klieved.  The  respective  proportion  between  the  quantity  of  the 
Brum  and  the  crassamentum,  those  of  the  colouring  matter  and 
[brine,  have  not  been  carefully  examined,  as  we  shaR  see  liereaf- 
It  is  probable  that  they  are  varied  by  an  infinite  number  of 
ircum  stances. 

M,  le  Canu,  in  his  valuable  work  already  cited,  in  twenty  two 
pmparative  experiments,  made  on  persons  diflering  in  age,  sex. 
tsd  temperament)  gives  tlie  following  results : 

In  1000  parts  of  Blood. 

Dry  Rbrine.  Humid  Fftitino 

Maximum 7.233  28.940 

Minimum 1.360  5.440 

\  "We  thus  see  how  the  proportion  of  this  element  may  vary. 
The  coagulation  of  the  blood  has  been,  in  turn,  attributed  to 

^Id,  the  contact  of  air,  and  a  state  of  rest ;  but  John  Hunter  and 
n  demonstrated,  by  experiment,  that  this  phenomenon  could 
it  be  referred  to  either  of  these  causes.  Hewson  look  fresh  blood 
i  froze  it,  by  exposing  it  to  a  low  temperature ;  the  blood  was 
tcrward  melted,  and  it  became  fluid,  and  shortly  coagulated  as 
ual.  John  Hunter  obtained  a  similar  result.  Thus  it  %vaH 
roved  that  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  not  produced  by  cold.  It 
Mms  even  that  a  temperature  somewhat  high  is  favourable  to 
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its  coagulstioiu  Experiment  also  proves  that  the  blood  rans  mk> 
a  mass  when  deprived  of  the  contact  of  air,  and  agitated ;  in  gen- 
eral, however,  repose,  and  the  contact  of  air»  favour  its  coagulation^ 

But  so  fax  from  referring  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  to  any 
physical  influence,  it  must  undoubtedly  be  considered  a»  essen- 
tially vital ;  that  is,  as  giving  demonstrative  evidence  tblit  the  blood 
is  endowed  with  life.  We  shall  see,  hereafter,  of  what  importance 
the  property  of  coa^lating,  possessed  by  the  blood  and  other  fluids^ 
is  in  many  of  the  phenomena  of  jdUtrition.  To  form  a  more  pre- 
cise idea  of  the  coagulation  of  the  velious  blood,  I  placed  in  the 
focus  of  a  microscope  a  drop  of  this  fluid  while  it  V9as  still  in  a 
liquid  state ;  it  appeared  like  a  red  mass,  but,  as  soon  ns  it  began 
to  coagulate,  the  edges  became  transparent  and  .granulated ;  the 
solid  part,  being  almost  opaque,  formed  an  infltiito  number  of  fine 
meshes,  or  cells,  which  contained  the  fluid  part,  which  was  the 
most  transparent  It  was  this  disposition  wmch  gave  to  the  edge 
of  the  drop  of  blood  its  granulated  aspect  By  degrees  theie 
meshes  became  enlarged  by  the  retraction  of  the  solia  parts ;  in 
many  places  they  entirely  disappeared,  and  there  only  remained 
between  the  external  circumference  of  the  drop  of  Uood  and  the 
edge  of  the  central  coagulum  an  arborescent  appearance,  very 
analogous  to  what  we  have  described  in  speaking  of  the  lymph ; 
their  divisions  communicating  with  each  other  like  the  vessels  and 
nerves  of  leaves.  This  experiment  must  be  made  by  a  diffused 
or  artificial  light,  for  the  direct  light  of  the  sun  produces  dessica- 
tion,  without  coagulation.  Under  many  circumstances  the  blood 
coagulates,  even  when  contained  in  the  vessels;  but  in  general 
this  phenomenon  arises  from  disease.  Some  authors  thought  they 
had  remarked  that  the  blood,  in  coagulating,  became  warmer ;  but 
John  Hunter,  and  very  recently  Mr.  J.  Davy,  have  proved  that 
there  is  no  elevation  of  temperature. 

At  the  period  when  galvanism  attracted  so  much  attention  in 
France,  it  was  supposed  that  if  a  portion  of  the  coagulum,  re- 
cently formed,  was  submitted  to  a  galvanic  current,  it  contract- 
ed itself  like  the  muscular  fibres.  I  have  often  endeavoured 
to  produce  this  efTect,  by  submitting  portions  of  coagulum,  at  the 
moment  of  their  formation,  to  the  action  of  the  pile ;  but  I  have 
never  seen  anything  of  the  kind.  I  have  varied  these  attempts  in 
diflferent  ways,  but  have  never  been  more  fortunate.  Very  re- 
cently I  have  repeated  this  experiment,  with  M.  Biot,  but  the  re- 
sult was  the  same. 

The  analysis  of  the  coagulum  of  venous  blood  by  M.  le  Canu 
has  given  the  following  result : 
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SCO 


Water 
Fibrine 
Albumen     . 
Colouring  matter 
Fatty  crystallizable  matter 
Oily  matter 
Extractive  matter  soluble  in  al- 
cohol and  water 
Albumen  combined  with  soda 
Chlorine  of  sodium     "^ 
"        of  potassium  I 
Sub-carbonate  -  > 

Phosphate 
Sulphate 
Sub-carbonate  of  lime 

''  of  magnesia 

Phosphate  of  lime 

"         of  magnesia 

"         of  iron 
Peroxide  of  iron 
Loss    .... 


lit  Analysis. 

780.145 

2.100 

65.090 

133.000 

2.430 

1.310 


/ 


1.790 
1.265 

8.370 


SdAoalytis. 

786.590 

3.565 

69.415 

119.626 
4.300 
2.270 

1.920 

2.010 


7.304 


2.100 


1.414 


2.400 


2.586 


Total 


1000.000       1000.000 


The  analysis  of  the  venous  blood,  such  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  elements  of 
this  fluid ;  but  as  all  the  substances  absorbed  in  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal, the  serous  membranes,  and  the  cellular  tissue,  are  mixed  im- 
mediately with  the  venous  blood,  the  result  must  be,  that  the  com- 
position of  this  fluid  will  vary  in  proportion  to  the  matter  absorb- 
ed. There  will  be  found,  under  different  circumstances,  alcohol, 
aether,  campho;*,  and  salts,  which  it  does  not  contain  generally, 
when  these  substances  have  been  submitted  to  absorption,  in  any 
part  of  the  body.  The  greater  or  less  degree  of  promptitude 
with  which  the  bl6od  runs  into  a  mass,  the  solidity  of  the  coagu- 
lum,  the  separation  of  the  scrum,  the  formation  of  an  albuminous 
coat  upon  its  surface,  and  the  particular  temperature  of  the  fluid 
in  or  out  of  the  vessels,  are  phenomena  which  we  shall  examine 
in  the  article  Arterial  Blood. 

ApparatiLS  of  the  Venotts  Blood. 

This  is  composed,  first,  of  the  veins ;  second,  of  the  right  auricle 
and  ventricle  of  the  heart ;  third,  of  the  puhnonary  artery. 

Of  the  Veins. 

The  arrangement  of  the  veins  in  the  tissue  of  the  organs  es- 
capes "our  senses.  When  we  first  begin  to  distingoish  diem,  they 
are  presented  under  the  form  of  an  in&iite  number  of  small  tubes, 
exceedingly  delicate,  communicating  with  eieich  other  in  a  sort  of 
very  fine  net-woric  ;*  they  soon  increase  in  volume,  still  preserving 
their  reticulated  arrangement    They  in  this  manner  font)  ves- 
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sels,  the  capacity,  fomiy  and  disposition  of  which  differ  in  each 
tissue,  and  even  in  each  organ.     Some  organs  appear  almost  en- 
tirely formed  of  venous  radicles ;  such  are  the  spleen,  the  cav- 
ernous parts  of  the  penis,  the  clitoris,  the  iris,  the  nipple,  and  the 
ureter,  o&c.     When  we  force  an  injection  into  one  of  the  veins 
which  pass  out  from  these  different  tissues,  they  but  rarely  be- 
come entirely  filled  with  the   injected  matter,  which  does  not 
happen  often,  when  the   injection   is  pushed   into  the  arteries. 
The  incision  of  these  parts  in  man,  or  in  living  animals,  causes 
blood  to  be  thrown  out,  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  venous 
blood. 

The  venous  extremities  communicate  with  the  arteries  and 
lymphatic  vessels ;  anatomy  leaves  no  doubt  on  this  p<}int ;  but  it 
appears  that  those  extremities,  the  disposition  of  which  is  un- 
known, are  also  open  on  the  different  surfaces  of  the  menfbranes, 
the  cellular  tissue,  and  even  the  parenchyma  of  the  organs.  M. 
Ribcs,  having  forced  mercury  into  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
vena  portse,  saw  the  villosities  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane 
filled  with  this  metal,  which  spread  itself  into  the  cavity  of  the  in- 
testine. In  forcing  air  from  the  venous  trunks  towards  their  or- 
igin, and  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  valves,  which  is  very 
easy  in  those  bodies  which  are  in  a  state  of  incipient  putrefac- 
tion, the  same  anatomist  has  always  found  the  air  spread  with 
great  facility  into  the  cellular  membrane,  although  no  sensible 
rupture  of  the  venous  walls  had  taken  place.  I  have  made  simi- 
lar remarks  in  forcing  the  air,  or  other  fluids,  into  the  veins  of  the 
heart.  These  facts,  which  have  taken  place  since  my  experiments 
on  venous  absorption,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  agree  per- 
fectly with  them. 

The  veins  of  the  brain  surround  it  on  every  side  ;  they  form  a 
great  part  of  the  pia  mater,  and  penetrate  into,  the  ventricles, 
where  they  contribute  to  form  the  plexus  choroides.  Those  of 
the  testicles  represent  a  very  fine  net-work,  which  covers  the 
spermatic  vessels,  while  those  of  the  kidneys  are  short  and  volu- 
minous. In  leaving  the  organs  to  pass  towards  the  heart,  the 
veins  affect  a  very  diflferent  arrangement.  In  the  brain  they  are' 
lodged  between  the  lamina?  of  the  dura  mater,  protected  by  them, 
and  are  known  by  the  name  of  sinuses.  In  the  spermatic  cord 
they  are  flexuous,  anastomosing  frequently,  and  forming  the  pam- 
pini-form  body.  About  the  vagina  they  are  reticulated,  in  the 
uterus  they  are  very  voluminous,  with  numerous  flexuosities.  In 
the  extremities,  head,  and  neck  they  are  distinguished  into  deep- 
seated,  which  accompany  the  arteries,  and  superficial,  which  are 
placed  immediately  under  the  skin,  in  the  midst  of  the  lymphatic 
trunks,  which  are  found  there.  In  proportion  as  the  veins  be- 
come distant  from  the  organs,  and  approach  tlie  heart,  they  di- 
minish in  number  and  increase  in  volume,  so  that  all  the  veins  of 
the  body,  which  are  innumerable,  terminate  in  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart  by  tliree  trunks,  the  vena  cava,  inferior  and  superior* 
and  the  coronary  vein. 
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I  hnvc  said  that  the  small  veins  communicnte  with  each  other 
by  frequent  anastomoses ;  this  disposition  exists  also  in  the  ki^ 
veins,  nnd  in  the  trunks  of  the  veins.  The  superficial  trunks  in 
the  extremities  communicate  with  tiie  deep-seated ;  the  veins  of 
the  external  part  of  the  head,  with  those  of  the  internal ;  the  ex- 
ternal, with  the  internal  jugulars ;  and  the  vena  cava  superior, 
with  the  infrrior,  &c.  Tliese  anastomoses  are  advantageous  to 
the  course  of  the  blood  in  these  vessels.  Many  veins  exhibit  in 
their  cavities  folds  of  a  parabolic  form,  called  valves ;  they  have 
IVFO  free  surfaces,  iind  two  edges,  Ihe  one  of  which  adheres  to  the 
walls  of  the  vein,  while  the  other  ia  left  floaUng  in  it.  The  first 
is  more  distant  from  the  heart,  and  the  other  much  nearer  to  it, 
The  number  of  the  valves  are  not  alwava  the  same :  in  general 
they  are  the  most  numerous  where  the  blood  has  to  rise  against 
its  own  gravity,  and  they  have  only  a  weak  pressure  lo  support 
them  from  the  surroundmg  parts ;  they  are  wanting,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  those  parts  where  the  veins  are  exposed  to  an  habitual 
pressure,  which  favours  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  In  those 
which  consist  of  canals  not  extensible.  They  rarely  exist  in 
tliose  veins  which  are  less  than  a  line  in  diameter.  Sometimes 
the  size  of  the  valves  is  so  great  as  to  fill  completely  the  cavity  of 
the  vein ;  but  at  others  llicy  are  eridently  too  small  to  produce 
this  efiect  AH  anatomists  have  thought  that  this  orrangemcnl 
de|>cnded  on  primitive  organization;  but  Bichat  thought  Tie  had 
discovered  that  it  arose  from  the  state  of  contraction  or  dilatation 
of  the  veins  when  death  took  place. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  satisfy  myself  of  the  correctness  of  Bi- 
clial's  idea ;  but  I  acknowledge  I  have  been  unable  to  do  it.  I 
have  not  perceived  that  the  distention  of  the  veins  had  any  influ- 
ence upon  the  size  of  the  valves ;  it  has  seemed  to  mo,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  they  remain  always  the  same ;  but  that  their  form  was 
altered  by  their  contraction  or  dilatation ;  and  it  was  probably 
this  wliicn  deceived  Bichat. 

The  veins  are  formed  by  three  membranes,  placed  one  over  the 
other.  The  external  is  cellular,  dense,  and  oifficult  to  rupture. 
If  we  can  depend  on  the  warka'of  anatomiats,  that  which  comes 
next  is  formed  of  parnltfl  fibres  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of 
the  vessel  j  and  that  this  is  easiest  to  be  perceived  when  the  vein 
is  large  and  contracted.  1  have  endeavoured,  but  without  suc- 
cess, to  di^ttnguisli  the  fibres  of  the  middle  membrane  of  the  vein. 
I  have  always  observed  excessively  numerous  filaments  interla- 
ced in  all  directions,  but  which  seemed  to  assume  the  appearance 
of  longitudinal  fibres  when  the  vein  is  folded  longiludinafly,  a  dis- 
position which  ia  always  observed  in  the  large  veins.  The  sub- 
cutaneous veins  of  the  extremities,  the  walls  of  which  are  very 
thick,  will  be  found  to  afford  the  greatest  facility  in  examining  the 
arrangement  of  this  membrane.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  chemi- 
cal nature  of  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  veins :  from  some  eioerimcots 
which  I  have  made,  1  sU8[>ecl  it  is  chiefly  fibrinf 
and  firm,  ami  jipiu  jji^\  nr^cnt  ott^ 
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Ihrin^  aaiinil,  in  wUiih  ft  retemUei  1^^  Wkeaiiri. 

tetaa  with  the  point  of  n  8csilml»  or  (rabmitled  to  a  ounpaoifcof  o^ 
vanic  And,  it  does  not  ezhioit  any  aennUe  oontmctkiBM  T^ 
thinl  HMQibrane  of  the  veins  or  internal  tonio  ia  mHwyoly  tUib 
and  very  much  fiMed  on  that  aur&ce  which  is.  in  ooptiMst  willi 
the  bleod;  it  ia  Yorv  fleiible  and  extenaible,  at  the  aaiM.tiiiie  pr^ 
aenting  a  ocmaideraol^  reaiatanoe ;  it  aupports,  fi>r  ezainpk^  fmb^ 
out  braig  ruptured,  thQ  preaaure  of  a  ligature  drawn  atrawljr 
around  it  Some  of  the  veina,  for  ezamp{e»  tlie  ainiMa'of  tiie 
brain,  the  Tenoua  canala  of  the  moutli,  ana  the  aub4iepatie.TeaM^ 
hare  Aeir  waUa  alone  formed  by  thia  membrane,  bang  alnniat 
entirely  deatitute  of  the  two  otheni. 

Then  three  tunica  together  form  a  very  elaatic  tiaane,  Ii 
whatever  direction  the  veins  may  be  ^aig^  they  reaime  i» 
mediately  thdr  primitive  form ;  nor  can  I  imagine  on  w^t«wari 
Bichat  haa  aaaerted  that  they  are  deatitute  of  elaatici^^  Molhi^g 
can  be  eaaier  than  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  thev  poaaeaa  Una  pkj»> 
ical  property  to  a  very  great  extent  Anotoar  tifayaund  prae- 
erty  that  the  walla  of  the  veins  possess  in  a  very  oi^  degree  m 
that  of  imbibitioiL  They  act  in  this  respect,  after  death  and  da- 
^nn^  life-like  sponges  with  ver^  fine  <»lls,mling  th^^ 
Jiquid  brought  in  coivM^st  with  them.  A  larse  aunriMT  of  artor 
ies  and  veins,  called  the  eoia  vasorumt  and  miameilts  of  the  mat 
sympathetic,  are  aent  to  the  veins ;  th^y  are,  therefore,  for  nasi 
being  exempted  firom  those  diseaae^  to  whidi  the  d^er  paitsrf 
the  animal  body  are  subject  They  are  sometimes  aflbctea  by  i^ 
flammation. 

Cfthe  Right  Cavities  of  the  HearL 

The  heart  ia  so  well  known,  that  it  seems  hardly  neoessaiy  to 
insist  much  upon  its  form  and  structure.  I  shall  only  aUude  to 
its  principal  ctiaracters.  In  man,  the  mammalia,  and  birds,  it  it 
formed  into  four  cavities ;  two  superior,  which  are  called  awricks, 
and  two  inferior,  which  are  called  ventricles.  The  left  auricle 
and  ventricle  belong  to  the  apparatus  of  the  arterial  blood ;  tlie 
auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  right  side  make  a  part  of  that  of  the 
venous  blood. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  describe  the  form  of  the  ri^ht  auricle; 
its  transverse  diameter  is  the  greatest;  its  cavity  e^uiibits,  at  its 
posterior  part,  openings  firom  the  vena  cava,  superior  and  inferior, 
and  coronary  vein ;  intemalljr  it  presents  a  depression  called  the 
foramen  owile^  which  is  open  in  the  fcetus,  but  closed  in  the  adult 
At  the  bottom  of  the  -auncle  is  a  larffe  opening,  which  conducts 
into  the  right  ventricle.  The  intemcu  surface  of  the  auricle  pie- 
sents  a  greater  number  of  fleshy  masses  or  colummw  wliich  are 
rounded  or  flattened,  and  which  cross  each  other  in  varioua  direc- 
tions, exhibiting  a  sort  of  spongy  tissue  spread  over  the  internal 
sur&ce  of  the  auricle^  and  forming  a  coat  of  considerable  tUbidtr 
ness.  At  the  place  li^re  the  vena  cava  inferior  is  connected 
with  the  auricle  is  a  fold  of  the  internal  membrane,  Wbtch  ia  qalt 
ed  the  Eustachian  valve. 
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The  external  and  anterior  face  of  the  right  ventricle  is  very 
near  to  ihe  Hternum,  so  thai  it  is  brought  in  coatact  with  it  when 
its  cavity  is  distended  with  blcMKh  We  shall  see  horoafter  the  im- 
portance ol"  tliis  remark.  Tlie  right  ventricle  is  a  more  spacious 
cavity,  and  has  thicker  walls  than  the  auricle ;  it  is  ot  tiie  form  of 
a  triangular  pyramid,  the  base  of  which  corresponds  to  the  auri- 
cle and  pulmonary  artery,  and  its  apex  to  that  of  the  heart ;  all 
its  surface  is  covered  with  long  and  rounded  projections,  which 
are  called  columms  cametB ;  their  arrangement  is  very  irregular ; 
like  those  of  tlie  auricle,  they  form  a  reticulated  or  cavernous  tis- 
sue through  Jhc  whole  extent  of  the  ventricle,  particularly  to- 
wards its  apes.  The  coiumnffi  cameis  of  the  ventricle,  being  gen- 
erally larK<^r  than  those  of  the  auricle,  form  also  a  network,  the 
meshes  ot  which  are  coarser ;  some  arising  from  the  surface  of 
the  ventricle,  terminate  in  tbrming  one  ur  more  tendons,  which 
are  attached  to  the  loose  edge  of  tno  tricuspid  valve,  which  is  pla- 
ced at  the  opening,  by  which  ihc  auricle  and  ventricle  communi- 
cate with  each  other.  At  the  side,  and  a  little  to  the  letl  of  this, 
ie  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  walls  of  the  auricle 
wad  ventricle  are  formed  of  three  tunics :  the  one  exterior  is  of  a 
■erous  nature ;  the  internal  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  internal 
memhrano  of  the  veins ;  and  the  middle  is  chieBy  muscular  and 
contractile ;  this  coat  is  thin  in  the  auricle,  but  of  great  thickness 
pud  strength  in  the  ventricle.  The  iimumerable  fibres  which 
Compose  it  have  a  very  intricate  arrangement ;  many  respectable 
authors  have  endeavoured  with  great  labour  to  ascertain  their 
direction ;  but  notwithstanding  their  patience  and  address,  the  dis- 
position of  these  fibres  is  still  out  little  known.  Happily,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  form  an  exact  idea  on  this  point  to  enable  us 
to  comprehend  the  action  of  the  auricle  and  ventricle.  The  heart 
pas  arteries,  veins,  lymphatic  vessels,  and  nerves,  which  arise  from 
the  great  sympathetic,  and  are  distributed  to  its  walls  and  arler 
tes,  and  perhaps  even  to  its  muscular  tissue. 

Of  the  Pulmonary  Artery. 
This  artery  arises  from  the  right  ventricle,  and  passes  towards 
the  lungs.     At  first  it  forms  but  a  single  trunk ;  soon  it  becomes 
divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  is  sent  to  the  right, 
and  the  other  to  the  left  lung ;  each  of  these  branches  are  divided 
'  And  subdivided  until  they  form  an  infinite  number  of  small  vcs- 
I  tela,  the  tenuity  of  which  is  so  great  that  they  are  at  least  impcr* 
l*£eptible  by  our  senses.     The  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  each 
f  'ftf  these  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  remarkable  in  this, 
that  tJicy  do  not  communicate  with  each  other  before  becoming 
extremely  small ;  ttie  last  divisions  appear  to  be  continuous  im- 
mediatoly  with  the  roots  of  the  pulmonary  veins.     The  pulmo- 
nary artery  is  lonned  of  three  tunics:  the  external  is  vcryslroBg, 
I  and  of  a  cellular'  texture  ;  the  internal  is  very  smooth  on  its  inter. 
I'nal  surface,  and  is  always  lubricated  by  a  thin  fluid;  the  mid- 
l^s  tooic  has  tircnlar  fibres,  wliich  are  very  elaxlic,  and  wete 
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long  tooa^  to  be  noKolar,  though  tbey  e^dendy  do  not  p» 
■BH  th&l  oharmcter;  its  chemical  nature  was  asoertaiiied  niA 
pseciaoii  by  IL  Chevieiil.  It  is  finmed  by  the  ydlow  ehelie  iS^ 
■ne ;  an  immediate  priiidple,  distinct  firom  aU  oth^  Itifftotth 
tissue  that  the  artery  prmdpally  owes  its  elasticity.  But  tUi 
|inq)erty  is  only  preserved  'vniile  the  tissue  is  penetrisled  bj  wa> 
far ;  when  depriTed  of  it»  it  becomes  friable.  It  is^  then^  h^gU)^ 
porobabie  that  the  yellow  membrane  of  the  polmcnaij  utery  im- 
hbea  continiudly  the  aqueous  part  of  the  blood,  and  tbdrpnaerves 
its  great  elasticity,  its  peculiar  characteristic.  The  fifesoe  of  the 
waUs  of  the  artery,  ana  of  the  pohnonary  capillarieSfl^easfly  ImlNbes 
adl  the  substances  with  which  it  happens  to  be  broofflit  in  con- 
tact Lil»  sdU  the  membranes,  it  is  readOy  trayersed  oy  rwpam 
and  gases. 

Ctmrwe  cf  the  VenauM  Bbnd. 

According  to  the  most  distinguished  physiologists,  tUus  is  sfl 
but  imperfecdy  understood.  Vfe  shall  only  describe  at  ptciai 
its  most  apparent  phenomena,  reserving  more  doubtfid  qiiestioii 
nntil  we  v^etk  on  tne  rdations  which  exist  between  the  course  d 
the  iilood  m  the  veins  and  arteries.  We  dball  then  apeak  of  lb 
eanse  which  determines  the  entrance  of  the  blood  into  tiie  Tenoai 
extremities.  In  order  to  form  a  general,  but  just  idea,  cf  the 
course  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  Ihrt 
the  sum  total  of  the  cavities  of  the  small  veins  fintns  a  niiich  Iv- 
ger  cavity  than  those  of  the  large,  into  which  they  poor  their  eotfh 
tents ;  and  these,  again,  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  trunks  in 
which  they  terminate.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  blood  which 
goes  from  the  extreme  veins  passes  always  from  a  larger  to  a 
smaller  cavity.  The  following  hydrostatic  principle  is,  therefore, 
perfectly  applied  in  this  instance.  When  a  fluid  passes  throt^i 
tube  which  is  full,  the  quantity  which  traverses  in  a  given  time 
the  different  sections  of  the  tube  must  be  always  the  same ;  but 
when  the  tube  becomes  larger  its  velocity  diminishes,  and  increas- 
es when  the  tube  is  smaller. 

Experience  confirms  the  exactness  of  this  principle,  and  the 
justness  of  its  application  to  the  course  of  the  venous  blood.  If 
■we  cut  across  a  small  vein,  the  blood  passes  out  very  slowly,  but 
it  escapes  much  more  rapidly  from  a  lar^  vein.  Many  veins  are 
destined  to  transport  the  blood  contained  in  an  organ  towards  the 
large  -trunks.  In  consequence  of  their  frequent  anastomoses,  the 
compression,  or  even  tyinff  one  or  more  of  the  vems,  does  not  pre- 
vent, nor  even  diminish  the  quantity  of  blood  which  is  returned 
towards  the  heart ;  it  only  acquires  a  greater  degree  of  velocity 
in  the  veins  which  remain  open.  When  a  ligature  is  apjdied  about 
the  arm,  preparatory  to  performing  the  operation  of  bleedinff,  the 
following  phenomena  take  place.  In  the  ordinary  state,  the  mood 
which  is  carried  to  the  forearm  and  hand  returns  tovrards  the 
heart  by  four  deep-seated,  and  at  least  as  many  superficial  veiiis. 
When  the  ligature  is  passed  around  the  arm,  the  blood  no  longer 
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passes  by  llie  sub-cutaiiuous  veins,  aud  traverses  with  dJiGcully 
those  wluoh  are  deep-sealed.  If  one  of  the  vcios  be  then  opeoea 
at  the  told  of  the  arm,  a  cuntioued  jet  will  be  formed,  whicn  laets 
as  long  as  the  iigature  remains  tight,  and  ceases  when  it  is  re- 
moved. 

We  oflen  find  the  veins  not  mucli  distended  with  blood ;  when, 
However,  this  fluid  passes  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  the  reverse  is 
the  fact.  In  the  extreme  veins  it  is  very  litUe  the  case.  For  a 
reason  easy  to  be  understood,  those  circumstances  which  acceler- 
ate the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  increase  also  the  disten- 
tion of  the  vessels.  The  introduction  of  the  blood  into  the  veins 
taking  place  in  a  continuous  manner,  every  cause  which  operates 
as  an  oDstacle  to  its  course  produces  a  distention  of  the  vein,  and 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  stagnation  of  the  blood. 

The  walls  of  tlie  vein  appear  to  have  a  very  feeble  influence 
upon  the  course  of  the  blood.  They  yield  easily  when  its  quan- 
tity is  increased,  and  contract  again  when  it  is  diminished.  But 
this  contraction  is  extremely  limited ;  it  is  not  sufficient  to  expel 
the  blood  entirely  from  it ;  this  is  constantly  found  to  be  the  case 
in  the  recent  subject.  I  have  often  seen  the  veins  empty  in  the 
living  anima],  and  at  other  times  I  have  observed  that  the  col- 
umn of  fluid  was  far  from  filling  up  entirely  the  cavity  of  the  vessel. 
•  A  great  number  of  the  veins,  such  as  those  of  the  mouth,  the 
sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  testicle,  and  the  liver,  the  walls  of  which 
form  inflexible  canals,  can  have  no  influence  upon  the  motion  of 
the  blood  that  passes  through  their  cavities.  The  venous  blood 
that  is  poured  mlo  many  of  the  tissues,  particularly  tlie  s]Kingy 
tissue  ol  the  vertebrBe,  can  evidently  receive  no  impulse  from  tlie 
wails  of  the  cavities  through  which  it  passes.  We  must  attribute 
always  the  faculty  which  the  veins  have  of  contracting  when  tlie 
column  of  blood  is  diminished,  to  the  elasticity  of  their  wails,  and 
not  to  a  contraction  which  has  any  analogy  to  that  of  the  muscles. 
This  contraction  is  much  more  remarkable  in  those  which  have 
thick  walls  like  the  superficial  veins.  If  the  veins  have  of  them- 
selves but  little  influence  upon  the  course  of  the  blood,  there  are 
many  auxiliary  causes  the  action  of  which  is  very  manifest.  All 
compression,  whether  continued  or  alternate,  exerted  upon  a  vein 
can,  when  it  is  sufficiently  strong  to  flatten  the  vein,  obstruct  the 
passage  of  the  blood.  If  it  be  moderate,  it  opposes  the  diiatatitui 
of  tlic  vem  from  the  pressure  of  the  blood,  and  thus  favours  its 
motion. 

The  habitual  pressure  which  the  skin  of  the  extremities  exerts 
upon  the  veins  running  beneath  it,  is  one  cause  which  renders  the 
course  of  the  blood  in  these  vessels  more  rapid  and  easy.  We 
cannot  doubt  this,  as  those  circumstances  ivhich  diminish  the  con- 
tractility of  tlie  tissue  of  the  skin  are,  sooner  or  later,  fotlowt-d  by 
a.  coDsiderabb  dilatation  of  the  veins,  and  in  some  cases  the  pro- 
ductiou  of  varices.  It  is  also  known  that  an  appropriate  bandage 
restores  the  veins  to  their  ordinary  dimensions,  and  the  course  of 
the  blood  to  the  internal  parts.     In  the  abdomen,  thv  veins  ate 


nlmitlad  ID  the  aheiMito  prnnire  of  tiie  diajdmgm  and  mfcJoi 
iwd  nmdei;  a canaa  which  is  fairaiiraUe  to  tha  prograai <rf'tfii 
veDOOi  Uood  ki  tbn  paH.  The  veina  of  the  brain  wippactdaatf 
eoDfldaraUa  pnMire»  which  nunt  produce  the  iaaM  wmntL 
Whenever  the  Mood  in  the  reins  passes  in  the  direetioii  of  ill 
wid^htt  its  Mogress  is  much  easier  than  when  it  has  to  bmnbI 
against  it  We  mnst  not  neg^  to  notice  the  relatios»  of  tbesa 
ansliary  causes  to  the  arrangement  of  tiie  veins;  where  thajr asi 
tibe  most:  romaifcabie»  tiie  vems  do  not  possess  Tslvea,  sad  fkeb 
waUs  are  very  thin»  as  we  aotioe  in  the  abdomen,  cheati  osmly^  of 
tibe  cranium,  dec.  But  where  they  have  less  influence*  ibfa  iwf 
are  fiimished  with  vidvss»  and  the  waUs  are  thickieri,  iMtfU 
adiere  Aey  are  very  weak,  as  in  the  sub^cntaneooa-  vmim^  Iks 
valves  are  numerous,  and  the  #aUs  of  considerable  thiefctteaSL 

If  we  wish  to  ibnn  a  comparatively  exact  idea  in  tfiia  oaasb  wa 
have  only  to  examme  the  internal  saphma,  the  cmral,  and  fte 
commencement  of  the  esctemal  iliac  veins,  on  a  levri  with  Ihtf 
epeninff  of  the  femoral  aponeurosis,  destined  for  the  paasage  sf 
me  sajpiaooa  vein;  the  contrast  in  the  thickness  of  the  waBi  w9 
be  foioKl  wry  stiiidng.  I  have  lately  made  this  companaon  is 
the  body  of  a  criminal  who  was  very  musdular.  The  waHs  d 
the  saphstna  were  as  thick  as  tiiose  of  the  carotid  artery ;  i» 
ennal;  and  especially  the  external  iliac,  had  walls  which 
much  thinner*. 

We  must  take  care,  however,  lest  we  confound  these 
stances,  fiivoorable  to  the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  vein%  with 
causes  which  act  in  a  very  different  manner.  For  example,  it  tf 
generally  known  that  the  oontraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  fore 
arm  and  hand,  during  bleeding,  accelerates  the  motion  of  the 
blood  which  escapes  mrough  the  opening  of  the  vein.     Physiolo- 

S'sts  assert  that  tne  muscles,  in  contracting  themselves,  compress 
e  deep-seated  veins,  and  expel  the  bl(K>d,  which  passes  then 
into  the  superficial  veins.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  acceleralioa 
would  be  only  instantaneous,  or,  at  least,  of  very  short  duration; 
while  it  is  known  to  continue,  in  general,  during  the  contrectioo. 
We  shall  see  hereafter  how  this  phenomenon  may  be  explained. 
When  the  feet  are  plunged  for  some  time  in  warm  water,  the  sub- 
cutaneous veins  swell :  this  is  generally  attributed  to  the  rare&e- 
tion  of  the  blood.  The  true  cause  appears  to  me  to  be  the  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  of  the  blood  which  is  carried  to  the  fee^ 
and  especially  to  the  skin ;  this  augmentation  would  naturally  ac- 
celerate the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  inaismuch  as  in  a 
given  time  they  are  traversed  by  a  larger  quantity  of  blood. 

From  the  preceding  remarks,  we  may  easily  understand  that 
the  venous  blood  must  be  frequently  stopped,  or  at  least  its  course 
retarded,  either  from  the  too  ^at  pressure  which  the  veins  ea> 

Srience  in  the  different  positions  that  the  body  assumes,  or  by 
ferent  foreign  bodies  wnich  are  applied  to  it,  dec  Hence  the 
necessity  of  the  numerous  anastomoses,  which  we  have  said  exist 
not  only  between  the  extreme  veins,  but  those  vduch  are  laiger, 
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sdJ  nlso  in  the  large  trunks.  In  consequence  of  theae  trcqucul 
comrnunicatione,  flhould  one  or  more  of  the  veins  be  compresaed, 
so  as  not  to  allow  the  btood  to  pais,  this  fluid  is  turucd  aside,  and 
arrives  at  ihe  heart  by  other  routes.  One  of  the  uses  of  the  vena 
azygos  appears  to  be  to  establish  an  easy  communication  between 
the  vena  cava  superior  and  inferior.  I  behove,  however,  its  prin- 
cipal uae  is  to  afford  .1  common  termination  for  the  greater  part 
ot  the  intercostal  veins. 

There  is  nothing  very  obscure  in  the  action  of  the  valves  of 
the  veins ;  they  are  nothing  else  but  true  valves,  which  oppose 
the  return  of  the  blood  towards  the  venous  extremities,  and  which 
fulfil  this  office  most  perfectly  when  they  are  large ;  thai  is,  wliea 
they  are  favourably  disposed  for  closing  Ihe  cavity  of  the  vein 
entirely.  The  friction  of  the  blood  against  the  walls  of  the  veins, 
its  adhesion  to  these  waits,  and  its  imperfect  liuidity,  must  modify 
the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  veins,  and  generally  tend  to  retard 
it.  But  it  is  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  physiology  and 
hydrostatics,  to  assign,  with  precision,  the  particular  eflect  of 
each  of  these  causes. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  course  of  the  venous  blood  is  enough 
to  show  that  it  is  very  much  modified  by  an  infinite  number  of  cir- 
cumstances. We  snail  have  occasion  to  examine  this  more  par- 
ticularly hereafter,  when  we  come  to  examine  generally  the  cir- 
culation of  Ihe  blood,  and  the  difference  in  quality  between  that 
of  the  arteries  and  veins.  The  venous  blood  from  every  part  of 
iho  body  arrives  at  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  by  three  trunks, 
wliich  we  have  already  mentioned,  viz.,  two  which  are  very  vo- 
luminous, called  the  vena  cava  inferior  and  superior,  and  a  small 
one  called  the  coronary  vein.  It  is  verj'  probable  that  the  blood 
passes  through  each  of  these  veins  with  very  different  degrees  of 
rapidity.  It  is  evident  that  these  three  columns  of  fluid  endeavour 
to  penetralc  into  the  auricle  at  the  same  time,  and  that  this  eflbrl 
must  be  considerable. 

Absorption  exerted  by  the  Veins. 

Not  only  do  the  venous  extremities  receive  blood  directly  from 
the  extreme  arteries,  but  they  present  another  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon. Every  kind  of  gas  or  fluid,  when  put  in  cuQtact  with 
the  different  parts  of  the  body  except  the  skin,  passes  immcdiatny 
into  the  small  veins,  and  arrives  soon  at  the  lungs  with  the  venous 
blood.  The  same  thing  takes  place  with  all  those  solid  substances 
capable  of  being  dissolved  by  the  blood  or  secreted  fluids.  In  a 
Tory  short  time  they  are  introduced  bio  the  veins,  and  are  trans- 
ported to  the  heart  and  lungs;  this  introduction  is  called  venous 
absorption. 

If  we  wish  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  this  property,  common  to 
all  the  veins,  we  have  only  to  introduce  an  aqueous  solution  of 
camphor  into  ono  of  the  serous  or  mucous  cavities  of  the  body,  or 
to  bury  in  the  tissue  of  one  of  the  organs  a  morsel  of  solid  cam- 
phor.   Soon  after,  the  air  which  passes  from  the  lungs  of  the 
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mal  will  possess,  very  distinctly,  the  odour  of  camphor.  Thif 
experiment  is  easy  to  be  made  upon  man,  after  the  administration 
of  an  enema ;  it  is  seldom  that,  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  minute^ 
thq  breath  does  not  exhibit  strongly  the  odour  of  this  drug.  Al- 
most all  the  odoriferous  substances  which  do  not  combine  with  the 
blood  produce  similar  efiects.  In  the  experiments  which  I  made 
upon  the  absorption  of  the  veins,  I  have  found  that  its  rapidity 
varied  according  to  the  difierent  tissues.  It  is,  for  example,  much 
more  rapid  in  the  serous  than  the  mucous  membranes ;  it  is  much 
more  prompt  in  those  tissues  which  abound  with  sanguineous  ves- 
sels than  those  which  contain  few,  &c.  The  corrosive  quality  of 
the  fluids  or  solids  submitted  to  absorption  does  not  prevent  this 
being  effected.  It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  much  more 
prompt  than  in  those  substances  which  do  not  attack  the  tissues.* 
The  intestinal  villosities,  formed  partly  by  the  venous  extremi- 
ties, absorb  in  the  small  intestine  all  the  fluids'  except  the  chyle. 
It  is  easy  to  satisfy  ourselves  of  this  by  introducing  into  the  intes- 
tine those  substances  which  are  strongly  odorous  or  sapid,  and 
susceptible  of  being  absorbed.  As  soon  as  the  absorption  begins, 
and  as  long  as  it  continues,  the  properties  of  these  substances  may 
be  recognised  in  the  blood  taken  from  the  branches  of  the  vena 
porta,  though  we  cannot^  distinguish  them  in  the  lymph  until  a 
considerable  time  after  the  absorption  has  begun.  We  shall  show, 
in  the  sequel,  that  they  do  not  arrive  at  the  thoracic  duct  through 
the  medium  of  the  lacteal  vessels,  but  through  the  communications 
of  the  arteries  with  the  lymphatics.  It  is  well  known  that  all  the 
veins  of  the  digestive  organs  unite  together  in  a  single  trunk,  which 
is  divided  and  subdivided  in  the  tissue  of  the  liver.  This  struc- 
ture deserves  to  be  noticed.  In  consequence  of  the  great  extent 
of  the  mucous  membrane  with  which  the  drinks  and  other  fluids 
are  in  contact,  and  the  rapidity  of  their  absorption  by  the  mesen- 
teric veins,  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  foreign  to  the  animal 
economy  may  traverse  the  venous  system  of  the  abdomen  in  a 
given  time,  and  alter  the  composition  of  the  blood.  If  the  fluid, 
m  this  state,  passed  on  to  the  lungs,  and  from  thence  to  the  rest 
of  the  organs,  there  would  result  the  most  serious  consequences, 
as  the  following  experiments  will  demonstrate. 

I  found  that  fifteen  grains  of  bile  forced  suddenly  into  the  crural 

vdn  generally  killed  the  animal  in  a  few  minutes.     If  a  certain 

quantity  of  atmospheric  air  be  introduced  rapidly  into  the  same 

veint  the  same  effects  will  follow ;  but  an  injection  made  in  the 

lame  way  into  one  of  the  branches  of  the  vena  porta3  will  not  be 

found  to  produce  any  inconvenience.     From  whence  arises  the 

fiSerence  in  these  results  ?     Does  the  passage  of  foreign  fluids 

vAo  the  animal  economy,  through  the  innumerable  small  vessels 


^]S  said  in  modem  works  of  physiolojay,  of  the  peculiar  sensibility  of  the  mouths 

itefhMbmt  veetels;  they  are,  say  some,  endowed  with  a  delicate  and  sure  tact,  by 
^i4%|diieem  those  substances  which  are  useful  and  suitable  to  them,  and  they  re- 

Vn^ijjsliiifri  which  are  iniurious.  These  ingenious  suppositions,  which  have  a 
for  miDds  eager  after  new  ideas,  are  destroyed  as  soon  aa  they  are  suh 
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of  the  liver,  have  the  effect  of  mixing  them  more  inlimalely  with 
the  blood,  and,  as  it  were,  diluting  them  with  a  large  quantity  of 
this  fliiidi  so  that  their  chemical  nature  becomes  somewhat  alter- 
ed ?  This  becomes  the  more  probable  from  the  circumstunce 
thai,  if  the  same  quantity  of  bile  or  air  be  injected  very  slowly  into 
ibe  crural  vein,  it  does  not  produce  any  sensible  injury.  It  is, 
therefore,  perhaps  necessary  that  the  veins  arising  trom  the  di- 
gestive organs  should  pass  through  the  liver,  in  order  that  ihey 
may  mix  more  intimately  with  the  blood  the  substances  absorbed 
in  the  iutoslinal  canal.  Whether  this  efiect  takes  place  or  not,  it 
cannot  be  doubled  that  those  agents  which  are  absorbed  from  the 
stomach  and  intestines  do  pass  immediately  through  the  liver,  and 
that  they  cannot  but  have  an  influence  upon  this  organ  which  mer- 
.ts  the  attention  of  physicians.*  We  have  said  above  that  the 
skin  makes  an  cSception  to  the  general  law  that  the  veins  absorb 
in  every  part  of  the  body.  Tms  proposition  merits  a  particular 
examination. 

When  the  skin  is  deprived  of  the  epidermis,  and  the  sanguine- 
ous vessels  which  cover  the  external  surface  of  the  chorion  are 
exposed,  absorption  takes  place,  as  it  does  in  every  other  part. 
Alter  having  applied  a  blister,  if  we  cover  the  surface,  which  has 
been  deprived  of  its  epidermis,  with  a  substance  the  eflccts  of 
which  upon  the  animal  economy  we  can  easily  observe,  a.  few 
minutes  are  often  sufficient  for  them  to  be  manifested.  Caustics 
applied  to  ulcerated  surfaces  have  often  produced  death.  In  or- 
der that  the  inoculation  of  the  smallpox,  or  the  vaccine  disease, 
may  succeed,  it  is  necessary  to  take  care  to  place  the  substance 
beneath  the  epidermis,  and,  of  consequence,  to  place  it  in  contact 
with  the  subjacent  sanguineous  vessels. 

But  it  is  very  different  when  tlie  skin  remains  covered  with  its 
epidermis.  Unless  the  substances  in  contact  with  it  are  of  a  na- 
ture to  change  its  chemical  composition,  or  to  excite  an  irritation 
in  the  corresponding  sanguineous  vessels,  there  is  no  sensible  ab- 
sorption. I  know  that  this  result  is  contrary  to  the  received  ojtin- 
ion  on  this  subject.  We  think,  for  example,  that  when  the  body  is 
plunged  in  a  bath,  it  absorbs  the  surrounding  liquid ;  it  is  on 
tliis  idea  that  the  use  of  nourishing  bathg  of  milk  and  soup  was 
founded.  In  a  work  recently  published,  M.  Seciun  has  placed  the 
point  beyond  doubt,  that  the  skin  does  not  absorb  water  when 
placed  in  it,  by  a  series  of  very  careful  experiments.  To  satisfy 
himself  if  the  same  thing  would  take  place  with  other  fluids,  this 
gentleman  made  the  following  experiments  upon  persons  affected 
with  syphilitic  diseases.  He  plunged  their  feel  and  legs  in  baths 
composed  of  sixteen  pounds  ol  water,  with  one  ounce  of  corrosive 
Bubtunalc  dissolved  in  it ;  each  bath  lasted  one  or  two  hours,  and 
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was  repeated  twioe«  daily.  Thirteen  patients  'were  ndmiitted  to 
this  treatment  duruu?  twenty-eight  hours,  who  did  not  prefeat  ov 
evident  marks  of  at^orpdon :  a  Sourteenth  patietit  pteaoiled  ■§■ 
of  this  having  taken  place  aner  the  third  bath,  but  he  had  exoefr 
ations  on  bcth  his  legs ;  two  others  who  were  in  the  aame  mint 
Hf/n  exliibited  the  same  pbec:omeiK4i.  In  general,  nhaorjuion  doa 
not  take  place,  excepting  in  those  persons  where  9CMDe  poitjOB  of 
the  epidermis  is  ronrj<:*ved :  however,  at  a  temperatuieaf  7^  Fat 
renheit.  the  corr<:*«ive  sublimate  is  sometimes  absoiM,  htf  tiie 
water  never. 

Among  the  experiments  of  M.  Segiun,  there  is  one  wUidi  ap- 
pears to  throw  great  li  jht  upc*n  the  absorbing  facultv  of  the  im 
After  havin?  weighed  seventy-three  grains  of  cakymeL  the  taut 
quantity  se{iarately  of  gambci^re.  scammony,  tali  of  Akmtnlk 
and  tartar  emetic.  M.  Seguin'  caused  a  piatient  to^ie  down  on  )k 
back  :  and  havini:  washed  tlie  skin  of  the  abdomen  nicdy»heip 
plied  car'-'f^;i!y  uj<<n  ihe  surfu'.-e  these  live  substances;  lie  tha 
covered  each  of  the  places  with  a  watch-glass,  maintaining  it  ii 
its  situation  with  a  linen  bandasre.  The  heat  of  the  chamMva 
kept  at  about  6S"  Fahrenheit  M.  Seguin  remained  with  the  pitiA 
the  whole  time,  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes ;  the  experiment  li 
ed  during  ten  hours  and  a  quarter.  The  glasses  mrere  thea  » 
moved,  and  the  substances  c<  illected  with  great  care,  and  veieM 
The  calomel  was  reduced  to  seventy-one  grains  and  a  Wi 
the  scammony  weisrhed  seventy-two  grains  and  three  quarleii; 
the  gjiii^»oire,  a  little  more  than  seventy-one  grains ;  the  sahrf 
A!'-:ii:»p'!h  was  r»'duc*?«l  to  sixty-two  grains,  several  pustules bfr 
.ti'j  <i'  %-:••:-•.]  on  the  5j»'>t  wiu-n?  it  was  applied  :  the  env 'tic tartir 
w«;,'/ii-  1  -AV.-S'jven  ;rr.Lns.  It  i>  evidont,  from  this  experimenl 
ifjnt  til' •»••.'  «'ii*;>t:iiiC'-'S  wlii'jh  wtT«?  the  most  disjx>ged  to  irrilatfite 
sk:ii.  :jri'l  r:'firi\}.n*:  with  the  cpidonnis,  were  parti v  absortei 
while  with  trj*;  otri'Ts  th!s  was  not  the  case. 

lii.i  ihfit  which  d'«s  not  take  place  from  a  simple  applic»ti» 
:r.;jy  trtko  i»l.'ice  {mm  fritrtions  i:p?n  the  skin  with  certain  substin- 
COS.  \\ ';  'r-nnot  douut  that  nvTcury.  alcoh<  '1,  c»pium,  camphtfi 
voifiit"?,  p':r;.'r!livr's,  ifcc,  iK.-notnite  h\  moans  of  the  venous  svslfln. 
It  ?i|i;-;;irs  that  lh^'-»;  ditrcn-nt  acrents  pass  through  the  epidermis 
*;!th*T  thro.Jtrh  the  fKjrvs,  nr  are  insinuated  into  the  openings ^J 
wliirh  lh«;  h.'iirs  or  insensible  trmspiration  pass  out.  Thu&a coo- 
side  rin<r  tli^-  absorption  of  the  skin,  wo  perceive  that  this  mem- 
brane diffi.Ts  from  the  other  surfaces  of  the  body  onlv  ia  being 
cover'rd  by  the  epiderinis.  While  this  coat  remains  perfect, «» 
is  not  jK.-rforaled  by  the  substances  placed  in  contact  with  the  skin, 
no  absorption  lakes  place  ;  but  whenever  this  is  the  case,  this  ac- 
tion occurs  in  the  skin  as  in  every  other  part. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  many  j>crsons  will  be  surprised  at  my 
not  hesitating  to  attribute  to  the  veins  the  faculty  of  absorpti<A 
while  the  geneml  opinion  is  that  all  absorption  iseflected  by  tl« 
lymphatic  vessels.  But  from  the  facts  already  related  under  tbs 
artide  Absorption  of  the  Lymph,  and  some  others  which  I  am  no* 
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about  to  addt  it  is  impossible  for  me  at  present  to  think  otherwise. 
Besides,  the  opinion  which  I  support  is  by  no  means  new ;  Ruysch, 
Boerhaave, 'Meckel,  and  Swammerdam  professed  it,  and  Haller 
supported  it,  though  he  was  not  imiorant  of  the  anatomical  labours 
of  John  Hunter.  M.  Deiille  and  myself  separated  the  thiffh  of  a 
dog  from  the  body  after  having  first  stupiiied  him  with  opium,  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  pain  inseparable  from  a  tedious  ex- 
perim^it     We  left  the  crural  artery  and  vein  alone  untouched* 

Preserving  thus  the  communication  oetween  the  thigh  and  trunk, 
'hese  two  vessels  were  dissected  with  very  great  care ;  that  is, 
they  were  insulated  to  about  the  extent  of  two  inches ;  tiieir  cel- 
lular coat  was  removed,  lest  it  should  conceal  some  lymphatic 
vessels.  Two  grains  of  a  very  subtle  poison  {uptis  tiente)  were 
then  introduced  into  the  foot.  The  effects  of  the  poison  were  as 
prompt  and  severe  as  if  the  thigh  had  not  been  separated  from 
the  body,  so  that  the-eflects  were  manifested  before  the  fourth 
minute,  and  the  animal  died  before  the  tenth. 

It  may  be  objected,  notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  which 
were  taken,  that  the  walls  of  the  crural  artery  and  vein  stilF  con- 
tained lymphatics,  and  that  these  vessels  were  sufficient  to  give 
passage  to  the  poison.  To  do  away  this  objection,  I  repeated 
upon  another  dog  the  preceding  experiment,  with  this  difference : 
I  introduced  into  the  crural  artery  the  barrel  of  a  small  quill, 
upon  which  I  fixed  the  vessel  by  two  liratures ;  the  artery  was 
divided  in  a  circular  direction  between  the  two  ligatures ;  I  then 
did  the  same  with  the  crural  vein;  thus  all  communication  be- 
tween the  thigh  and  the  rest  of  the  body  was  interrupted,  except 
the  arterial  blood,  which  passes  to  the  thigh,  and  the  venous 
which  returned  from  it  The  poison  introduced  into  the  foot  pro- 
duced its  effects  in  the  ordinary  time ;  for  example,  about  four 
minutes. 

From  this  experiment,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  poison  did  pass 
from  the  foot  to  the  trunk  through  the  crural  vein.  To  render 
this  phenomenon  still  more  evident,  we  have  only  to  press  the  vein 
between  the  fingers  at  the  moment  when  the  poison  is  beginning 
to  develop  itself;  these  effects  cease  soon,  but  they  return  as  soon 
as  the  vein  is  left  free,  and  cease  if  we  compress  it  anew.  We 
may  thus  graduate  them  according  to  our  pleasure.  We  may  add 
to  these  facts,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  decisive,  the  interesting 
experiments  made  by  Flandrin.  In  the  horse,  the  substances  con- 
tained both  in  the  large  and  small  intestines  are  generally  mixed 
with  a  large  quantitv  of  liquid,  which  is  more  or  less  abundant  as 
we  approach  towards  the  rectum ;  it  is  absorbed  as  it  passes  over 
this  nait  of  the  intestinal  canal.  Now  Flandrin  ascertained  that 
the  nuid  contained  in  the  lacteal  vessels  did  not  possess  any  odour 
analogous  to  that  of  this  intestinal  fluid ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  venous  blood  of  the  small  intestines  had  sensibly  an  her* 
baceous  taste ;  that  of  the  coecum  had  a  sharp  and  sightly  urinoua 
taste ;  that  of  the  colon  possessed  the  same  character  in  a  more 
remarkable  degree.  The  blood  in  the  otfier  parts  of  the  body 
presented  nothmg  of  the  kind. 


ipfp  vuTunrx  fuflcificpjii* 

A  half  pound  of  anafotkla,  dissolved  in  an  equal  qoBBlily  ef 
honey,  was  given  to  a  horse ;  the  animal  was  afterwvrd  ftd  n 
the  uMial  way,  and  killed  in  dbout  sixteen  hours.  The  odour  of 
the  assafintida  was  very  distinct  in  the  veins  of  the  stomachy  amaB 
intestines,  and  ooBCum ;  it  was  not  remarkable  in  the  aiterial  blood 
nor  the  lymph.  Under  the  article  Lywiphaiic  Fetseili,  I  lunre  apokea 
of  the  experiments  of  John  Hunter,  to  prove  that  these  vejadh  an 
the  only  agents  of  absorption.  That  author  endeavoond  also  to 
demonstrate  that  the  veins  do  hoI  absorb ;  but  these  last  we  not 
more  satisfactory  or  correct  than  those  which  we  have  alieady 
mentioned.  ^  I  UxkT  Ays  Hunter,  **  a  portion  of  the  intestine  oi 
a  sheep ;  after  having  divided  the  abdominal  walls^  I  .passed  liga- 
tures upon  its  two  extremities,  and  then  filled  it  with  wattn  wotov 
The  blood  which  xetumed  by  the  veins  of  this  part  did  not  ap 
pear  more  diluted  or  lighter  than  that  of  tlie  other  veins.  I  thea 
tied  the  artery  and  all  its  communicaticms,  and  examined.the'slate 
of  the  vein.  It  was  not  swdled,  the  blood  was  not  more  dilutedr 
and  it  did  not  give  any  indication  of  the  presence  of  the  water  ia 
its  cavity.    The  veins,  therefore,  do  not  absorb*^* 

How  mslhv  objections  present  themselves  to  this  experiment  in 
the  minds  ot  those  who  tnink  precision  desirable  in  phyaiQiogical 
inquiries  I  How  could  John  Hunter  know,  from  the  simple  Wj^ 
pearance  immediately  after  the  experiment  was  perfermed,  thst 
the  water  was  not  absorbed,  and  not  mixed  with  tne  blood  of  the 
vein?  Again,  how  could  this  author,  otherwise'  so.eminrat,  have 
supposed  that  the  action  of  the  vein  would  continue  when  a  lup^ 
ture  was  passed  around  the  artery?  It  would  have  been  mH 
necessary  to  determine  the  elTcet  of  tying  an  artery  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  corresponding  vein ;  a  thmg  which  had 
never  been  done.  In  another  experiment,  the  same  physiola^fist 
injected  warm  milk  into  a  portion  of  the  intestine  ;  shortly  after- 
ward he  opened  the  mesenteric  vein,  and  collected  the  blood  as 
it  passed  out,  and  because  he  could  not  distinguish  any  trace  of 
the  milk,  he  concluded  that  no  absorption  of  this  fluid  had  takoi 
place  by  the  vein.  But  at  the  time  of  Hunter,  they  were  far  firom 
possessing  any  means  of  detecting  a  small  quantity  of  milk  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  blood.  At  the  present  period,  when  animid 
chemistry  is  far  more  advanced,  it  is  a  difficulty  not  easily  over- 
conie. 

These  two  experiments,  when  fairly  considered,  ought  not  to 
have  any  influence  in  deciding  the  doctrine  of  venous  absorption. 
The  other  experiments,  the  number  of  which  is  six,  are  fisur  firom 
being  conclusive,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  still  more  defective,  hi 
a  word,  if  it  were  necessary  to  adduce  stronger  evidence  in  favour 
of  venous  absorption,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  many  parts  of 
the  body  in  which  the  most  expert  anatomists  have  never  been 
able  to  detect  lymphatic  vessels,  or  any  other  but  blood-vessels, 
such  as  the  eye,  the  brain,  the  placenta,  &c.,  though  absorpticm 

^  Medical  Commentaiief^  chap.  ▼. 
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•taites  place  with  the  same  promplilude  as  in  every  other  part 
of  the  body,  1  will  add,  that  all  those  animals  Tifhich  do  not 
possess  vertebrse  have  blood-vessels,  but  not  lymphatics,  while 
absurplion  atili  manifestly  lakes  place.  Finally,  the  thoracic  duct 
h  much  too  umall  to  afiord  a  passage  to  all  the  substances  ab- 
sorbed in  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  particularly  the  drinks,* 
All  these  phenomena  are  at  once  satisfactorily  explained  when  the 
absorption  of  the  veins  is  admitted.  Facts,  experiments,  and 
reason,  then,  concur  in  favour  of  the  dnclrine  "f  venous  absorption. f 

Such  was  the  state  of  this  question  wJien  the  first  edition  of 
this  work  was  published.  But  since  that  time  science  has  taken 
an  important  step;  it  has  lost  a  prejudice,  and  acquired  a  fact  of 
extreme  interest. 

It  was  believed,  for  at  that  time  phvsiology  consisted  of  creeds, 
that  the  living  tissues,  particulftriy  the  membranes,  the  walls  of 
the  vessels,  Sec,  in  consequence  of  their  vitality,  w^ere  incapable 
of  imbibing  various  substances  which  they  readily  imbibed  after 
deulh.  With  this  idea,  it  was  atlempted  to  explain  i^bsorption  as 
■a  vital  phenomenon.  No  one  thought  of  regarding  it  as  a  physi- 
va.\  phenomenon.  Even  to  me,  who  had  laboured  twenty  years 
tm  this  subject,  the  idea  never  odturred.  Extreme  repugnance 
to  acknowledge  our  ignorance,  and  a  disposition  to  fill  with  fiction 
the  voids  left  in  science,  are  inlellectuat  phenomena  as  remarka- 
ble as  they  are  injurious  to  the  jnogrcss  of  knowledge.  The 
mode  by  which  absorption  takes  place  was  unknown.  Instead 
of  directly  confessing  this,  and  entering  upon  proper  researches 
to  discover  it.it  was  said  "that  the  living  tissues  do  not  allow 
of  imbibition,  as  takes  place  after  death ;  that  there  were  absorb- 
ent mouths  which  distinguished  between  the  substances  prcscnt- 
■ed,  receiving  some  and  rejecting  others."  This  was  asserted  and 
;flrmly  believed,  and  the  mechanism  of  absorption  remained  unin- 
vestigated and  unknown.  Such  must  always  be  the  consequen- 
ces when  the  sciences  are  left  to  the  dominion  of  the  imagination 
instead  of  being  guided  by  observation  and  experiment. 

Bui  I  have  demonstrated,  by  a  series  of  experiments  sin';c  that 
time,  that  the  living  tissues  imbibe  all  the  liquid  substances  which 
are  in  contact  with  them.  The  same  thing  also  occurs  with  solid 
substances,  provided  they  are  soluble  in  the  humours,  particularly 
the  serum  of  the  blood.  This  general  fact  being  established,  nb- 
sorption,  which  has  so  much  occupied  [ihysioTogists,  exercised 
their  imag'inations,  and  caused  so  many  controversies,  becomes  a 
wnsiblo  and  almost  purely  physical  phenomenon.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  veins  or  lymphatics  absorb,  in- 
ftsmucit  as  all  the  tissues  are  endued  with  this  property, 

The  following  experiments,  I  conceive,  place  this  beyond  doubt. 


•  Some  panoDB  drink  >a  much  u  twelve  pounds  of  inineni  water 
boim,  uid  reject  it  througb  Ihe  kidnrf*  in  the  Mme  Ume. 

t  Ti>  recapUalUA  what  we  h>Ts  uid  of  Ihe  orgaua  of  ibsorption, 


„ , genenl  i-ointoT 

r  remiiriL  fint,  that  it  ia  certain  Ibal  ihe  laclml  *e«els  sbwrii  Ihe  thyle-.  bbc- 
douhUuJ  whetW  thcT  abMiii  inrthing  eln  .  thud,  that  il  In*  not  Iven  iIp- 
~  Utc  TBHali  (wmeu  (be  propenj  of  abaatption,  lii»  ■>  »  p'OTCl 
Willi  tbU  powoi. 
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They  are  extracted  fix>m  my  memoir  on  the  mecJkaiiiM»  o€ 
sorption.*  ^ 

In  a  pubhc  lecture  on  the  modus  operandi  of  medicines,  I  show- 
ed on  a  living  animal  what  are  the  eflfects  of  the  introductioii  of  a 
eeitain  quantity  of  warm  water  at  30^  of  the  centi^praile  ther- 
mometer in  the  veins.  In  making  that  experiment,  it  occurred  to  me 
to  see  what  would  be  the  eflfect  of  artificial  plethora  on  the  pliesom- 
ena  of  absorpticna.     With  this  purpose,  after  having  injpcled  about 
a  pint  of  water  into  the  veins  of  a  dog  of  medium  siae,  I  introdo- 
ced  into  its  pleura  a  moderate  dose  of  a  substance  the  effects  of 
which  were  well  known  to  me.    I  was  struck  at  obsenring  that 
its  efiects  were  not  perceptible  until  many  minutes  aAer  the  ordi- 
nary time.     I  immediately  repeated  this  experime»l  on  another 
animal,  and  obtained  a  similar  result.    In  many  i)l|ier  e^peiimeats 
the  effects  were  developed  at  the  proper  time,  but  wece  sensibly 
weaker  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  4lose  submitted 
to  absorption,  and  were  continued  much  bey(Hi4  their  oidinary 
term. 

In  another  experiment  where  I  had  introduced  about  two  nnts 
of  water,  as  much  as  the  animal  could  endure,  the  ordinaiy  ei^U 
no  longer  took  place ;  absorption  appeared  to  be  preventecL  Afier 
having  waited  nearly  half  an  hour  for  effects  which  generally  re- 
quired but  two  minutes  to  develop  themselves,  I  came  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion :  if  the  distention  of  the  sanguineous  vessels  is 
the  cause  of  the  defective  absorption,  if  the  distention  ceases,  the 
absorption  ought  to  take  place.  I  immediately  made  a  larg? 
bleeding  from  the  jugular  vein,  and  I  saw  the  effects  manifest 
themselves  in  proportion  as  the  blood  flowed. 

I  might  also  make  the  opposite  experimeDt,  L  e^  diminish  the 
quantity  of  blood,  and  see  if  the  absorption  would  be  more  prompt. 
This  happened  precisely  as  I  had  anticipated.  An  animsl  was  bJcd 
to  half  a  pound ;  effects  which  ordinarily  did  not  occur  until  the  end 
of  two  minutes,  were  exliibited  in  the  course  of  thirty  seconds-  But 
it  might  be  said  that  these  efiects  were  less  attributable  to  the  dis- 
tention of  the  sanguineous  vessels  than  the  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  blood,  which  was  opposed  to  absorption.  To  remove  this 
objection,  I  made  the  following  experiment :  a  free  bleeding  was 
practised  in  a  dog,  and  the  blood  lost  was  replaced  by  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  after  which  there  was  injpcted  into  the  pleura 
a  certain  quantity  of  a  solution  of  the  nux  vomica.  The  eflects 
were  as  prompt  and  intense  as  if  the  nature  of  the  blood  had  not 
been  changecj.  Thus  it  is  to  the  distention  of  the  vessels  that  we 
must  attribute  the  defective  absorption,  and  not  to  the  altered 
quality  of  the  blood. 

Thus  I  became,  as  it  were,  master  of  a  phenomenon  that  had 
been  heretofore  an  impenetrable  mystery  to  me.  Having  it  in 
my  power  to  prevent  it,  produce  it,  render  it  rapid  or  slow,  strong 
or  vreak,  its  nature  could  not  readily  escape  my  investigation. 

*  See  my  Journal  de  Physiolosife,  1. 1 
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In  reflecting  on  tbe  constancy  and  regiilajity  of  this  phenome- 
non, it  was  no  longer  possible  to  refer  it  to  what  is  called  vital 
action,  like  ihc  acUou  of  the  nen-es,  the  aecretion  of  the  glands, 
&c  It  was  niucb  more  reasonable  to  consider  it  as  approaching 
a  physical  phenomenon.  Among  the  most  probable  conjectures 
tliat  presented  tbeimelvcs,  was  the  supposition  that  absorption 
depended  upon  the  capillary  attraction  of  the  vascular  parietes 
for  the  absorbed  substances ;  (his  united,  indeed,  all  the  facts  that 
had  been  observed  on  Om  snbjecL  On  this  supposition,  solid  sub- 
stances insoluble  in  tbe  humours  would  resist  absorption ;  while 
lliose,  on  the  cootraiy,  whkii  are  capable  of  combinuig  with  tlie 
tissues,  or  beine  dissolred  in  tbe  fluids  of  tbe  body,  would  become 
absorbed,  which  is  coabraimbie  to  the  facts.  Almost  all  liquids 
which  are  capable  of  motsteoiog  the  vascular  walls,  whatever 
might  be  their  chemical  nature,  ought,  according  to  this  view,  to 
be  absorbed,  which  Is  actually  tlie  case,  as  is  shown  by  experi- 
ment, even  with  caustic  liquids.  According  to  the  same  hypothe- 
sis, the  more  the  vessels  were  distended,  tne  less  marked  would 
be  their  absorbing  power,  and  there  w(wld  be  a  point  at  which 
the  process  would  cease.  The  smaller  and  more  numerous  the 
vessels,  the  more  rapid  would  be  their  absorption,  inasmuch  as 
the  absorbing  surfaces  would  be  more  extensive. 

This  action  of  the  walls  once  recognised,  nothing  would  be  easi- 
er than  to  comprehend  how  the  absorbing  substances  are  trans- 
ported towards  the  heart,  inasmuch  that,  as  soon  as  they  arrived 
at  tl»e  inner  surface  of  the  walls,  they  must  be  immediately  swept 
into  ihe  current  of  the  sanguineous  circulation. 

I  the  more  readily  adopted  this  supposition  as  I  recollected  dis- 
tinctly that,  in  poisoning  an  animal  by  wounding  it  with  a  Java 
arrow  m  the  thick  part  of  the  thigh,  all  the  soft  parts  which  sur- 
I  rounded  ihe  wound  became  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour  for  sev 
I  eral  lines  in  thickness,  having  the  bitter  taste  of  the  poison. 

But  a  supposition  that  connects  together  a  certain  number  of 
Known  phenomena  is,  after  all,  but  a  more  convenient  manner  of 
expressing  them.    Tt  does  not  assume  the  character  of  a  theory 
until  it  is  confirmed  by  numerous  and  sufficiently  varied  experi- 
ments.    It  was  tiiercfore  necessary  to  make  new  researches  to 
.  ascertain  how  far  this  supposition  was  admissible. 
,       The  affinity  of  the  vascular  walls  for  tlic  absorbed  matters  be- 
f  ing  assumed  as  the  cause,  or,  perhaps,  more  properly,  one  of  the 
t  causes  of  absorption,  this  efiect  ought  to  take  place  after  death  as 
^  well  as  during  life.     This  fact  might  easily  be  determined  in  ves- 
k.  sela  of  a  certain  calibre ;  but  keeping  in  mind  the  diameter,  tfaicJt- 
'  neas,  and  extent  of  tlieir  walls  relative  to  the  capacity  of  the  ea- 
,   nal,  experiment  ought  to  show,  though  it  might  be  slight,  yet  ap- 
,    preciable  absorption. 

I  took  a  portion  of  the  external  jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  this  por- 
tion of  the  vessel,  for  an  extent  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half,  not  re- 
ceiving any  branch.  I  removed  from  it  the  surrounding  cellular 
tissue,  and  attached  to  each  of  its  extremities  a  tube  of  glass,  and 
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ttm  paned  a  cuiiot  of  warm  water  through  its  interior,  IUmo 
plimged  the  vein  in  a  Uqaor  dightly  addf  and  carefufly  collected 
the  warm  water  that  paned  through  the  interior.  From  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  apparatus,  there  could  not  be  any  commnBiea- 
ti<m  between  the  interior  current  of  warm  water  ainl  the  corfieriar 
acid  liquid.  At  first  the  li<}uor '  thus  collected  did  not  become 
chan|j[ed|  but  after  five  or  six  minutes  it  was  sensibly  acid ;  ab- 
sorption had  taken  place.  I  repeated  this  experiment  wifk  vems 
taken  firom  the  human  subject,  with  the  same  result 

There  was  no  obvious  reason  why  this  phenomenon  sfamid  not 
occur  in  the  arteries  as  well  as  the  veins.  I  made  the  expeiimcut 
with  a  portion  of  the  carotid  artery  of  a  small  dog  that  had  died 
the  previous  evening,  and  with  precisdy  the  same  result.  I  fin^ 
ther  remarked,  that  the  more  acid  and  higher  the  tempenton  of 
the  exterior  liouor,  the  moro  promptly  wb  phenomenon  was  ob* 
served.  But  this  remark  holds  ^food  only  to  a  certain  extent ;  tf 
the  temperature  approach  the  bodinff  point,  or  if  the  acidity  be  too 
great,  the  vessel  becomes  homy,  and  the  absorption  very  alow. 

If  capillary  absorption  takes  place  in  large  vessels  after  deatk, 
why  should  It  not  occur  during  life  T  ^ 

If  experimmit  did  not  furnish  this  result,  aU  my  reasonim^  w«^ 
be  conlounded,  and  my  supposition  fall  to  the  ground,  i  was  ths 
less  assured  of  the  success  of  the  experiment,  as  I  was  still  odder 
the  impression,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  of  the  great  diflerenos 
which  life  causes  in  the  physical  properties  of  the  organs.  But 
as  I  had  frequently  found  occasion  m  my  researches  to  doabt  gen- 
erally-reccivcd  ideas,  I  was  not  discouraged,  but  made  the  folbw- 
inff  experiment : 

1  took  a  young  dog  about  six  weeks  old  ;  at  this  age  the  walls 
of  the  blood-vessels  are  thin,  and,  consequently,  favourable  to  the 
success  of  the  experiment  I  laid  bear  one  of  the  jugular  veins ; 
I  isolated  it  perfectly  through  its  whole  length ;  I  carefully  dis- 
sected away  the  cellular  tissues,  and  otlfer  structures  by  wmch  it 
was  surrounded,  including  some  small  vessels  that  ramified  upcm 
it ;  I  placed  it  upon  a  cord,  so  that  it  should  not  be  in  c<Hitact  with 
the  surrounding  parts ;  I  then  dropped  upon  its  surface,  opposite 
to  the  middle  part  of  the  cord,  a  thick  aqueous  solution  of  tne  al- 
coholic extract  of  the  nux  vomica.  This  substance  acts  with 
great  energy  upon  dogs.  I  took  care  that  no  part  of  the  poison 
should  touch  any  other  part  than  the  vein  and  the  cord,  and  that 
the  course  of  the  blood  was  free  through  the  vein.  Before  tiie 
end  of  the  fourth  minute  the  effects  of  the  poison  began  to  be  de- 
veloped, at  first  weak,  but  soon  they  were  so  violent  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  inflation  of  the  lungs  to  provoit 
immediate  death. 

I  repeated  this  experiment  on  a  full-grown  and  much  larger  dog 
than  the  preceding,  in  which,  of  course,  the  walls  of  the  vdns 
were  much  thicker.  The  same  effects  ensued,  but,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  they  were  less  prompt ;  the  full  effects  were  not 
developed  until  the  end  of  ten  mmutes. 
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-  SatiBfied  Willi  these  results  as  regards  the  veins,  1  was  desirous 
■  of  ascprtaining  whether  the  arteries  possessed  analogous  proper- 
ties. Uut  the  arteries  in  the  living  animal  are  not  in  the  same 
physical  condition  as  the  veins.  Their  structure  is  less  spongj', 
and  more  dense ;  the  walls  are  much  tliicker,  and  more  conslaal- 
ly  distended  by  the  blood  Ibrced  from  the  heart.  It  was  tlierefbre 
easy  to  tijresce  that  it'  the  plienomenon  of  absorption  should  take 
place,  that  it  would  be  much  more  slowly  developed  than  in  the 
lungs.  _  This  was  confirmed  by  experiments  upon  two  large  rab- 
bits, from  which  I  dissected  with  great  care  one  of  the  carotid  ar- 
teries. It  required  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  so- 
lution of  DUX  vomica  could  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  artery. 

I  ceased  to  moisten  the  vessel  as  soon  the  effects  were  mani- 
fest ;  one  of  the  rabbits  immediately  died.  To  satisfy  myself  that 
the  poison  had  really  traversed  the  walls  of  the  artery,  and  that  it 
had  not  been  absorbed  by  the  small  veins  that  might  have  been 
overlooked  in  my  disseclion,  1  carefully  detached  the  vessel  that 
had  served  for  the  experiment.  I  then  divided  it  along  its  whole 
length,  and  requested  my  assistants  to  taste  the  little  blood  that 
adliered  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  walls.  They  all  recognised, 
as  well  as  mysclt^  the  extreme  bitterness  of  the  extract  of  the  nux 
vomica. 

It  was  thus  positively  established  that  the  large  vessels  absorb 
both  during  life  and  after  death.  It  only  remained  to  adduce  di- 
rect proofs  that  the  small  vessels  possess  the  same  property. 
Their  extreme  tenuity,  niultiplicily,  and  thinness  of  the  walls  ap- 
peared to  be  all  favourable  to  the  production  of  this  phenomenon. 
To  develop  it  atier  death,  it  was  necessary  to  iind  a  membrane 
in  the  vessels  of  which  there  could  be  established  an  interior  cur- 
rent similar  to  the  course  of  the  blood.  I  first  selected  a  portion 
of  the  intestine,  but  was  obliged  to  renounce  it  in  consequence  of 
considerable  extravasation  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  the  liquid 
passed  with  great  difficulty  from  the  artery  into  the  vein.  I  took 
the  heart  of  a  dog  that  died  tiie  evening  before,  and  forced  into  one 
of  the  coronary  arteries  warm  water  (30°  centigrade).  This  water 
returned  freely  through  ^e  coronary  vein  into  the  right  aiuicle, 
from  which  it  ran  into  a  vessel,  I  then  poured  into  the  pericar- 
dium a  half  ounce  of  slightly  acid  water.  At  first,  the  injected 
water  exliibited  no  sign  of  acidity ;  but  in  the  course  of  four  or 
five  minutes,  it  presented  unequivocal  traces  of  it.  It  was  thus 
evident  as  respects  the  small  vessels  in  the  dead  body.  With  re- 
spect to  small  vessels  in  the  living  body,  it  was  not  necessary  for 
.noe  to  recur  to  new  experiments,  nor  to  sacrifice  new  animals. 
The  experiments  in  my  memoir  "On  the  Organs  of  Absorption  in 
the  Mammiferi"  left  no  doubt  in  this  respect,  according  to  tlie 
judgment  of  tlic  Academy  of  Sciences, 

A  single  objection  might  still  be  oflered,  viz.,  that  the  mem- 
branes which  are  (lermeable  after  deatli  do  not  appear  to  be  so 
during  life.  In  Ihc  dead  body,  the  bile  transudes  tlirough  the  pe- 
ritoneum, imparting  a  yellow  colour  to  the  parts  which  surrouad 
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the  gall  bladder,  whioh  does  not  take  {dace  during  life.     The  per- 
meability of  the  membranes  in  the  dead  body  is  too  notorious  to 
be  denied,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  me  a  necessary  consequenoe 
that  the  membranes  are  impermeable  during  life.     Supposing  thst 
the  walls  of  the  gall  bladder  during  life  permit  the  transn&liQO 
of  the  bile,  the  current  of  blood  in  the  smsJl  vessels,  which  chiefly 
constitute  these  walls,  would  carry  off  the  bile  as  it  becofnes  im- 
pregnated with  it     But  this  cannot  take  place  after  death,  aa  the 
circulation  having  ceased,  there  is  nothing  to  carry  off  the  infil- 
trated portion  of  bile.     I  have  also  frequently  witnessed  in  liTing 
animals  the  imbibition  and  dislocation  of  the  membranes  from  con- 
tact with  colouring  substances.     If,  for  example^  we  inject  into  the 
pleura  of  a  young  dog  a  quantity  of  ink,  in  the  course  of  an  hoar 
the  pleura,  pericardium,  intercostal  muscles,  and  even  the  sur&oe 
of  the  heart  itself,  will  become  sensibly  discoloured.     This  experi- 
ment is  most  striking  in  small  animals,  as  rabbits,  Guinea-p^ 
mice,  &c. 

It  appears,  then,  placed  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the  watts 
of  all  the  sanguineous  vessels,  arterial  and  venous,  living  and  detd, 
lar^e  and  small,  possess  a  physical  property  quite  adequate  to  ex- 
plam  the  principal  phenomena  of  absorption.  To  alBirm  that  this 
IS  the  only  property  by  which  this  process  is  effected,  would  be  to 
transcend  the  limits  of  sound  logic.  In  the  present  state  of  knowl- 
edge, I  know  of  no  fact  which  weakens  this  explanation,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  all  concur  in  sustaining  it 

Thus,  Messrs.  Lavoisier  and  Seguin  have  proved,  by  a  series 
of  interesting  experiments,  that  the  skin  does  not  absorb  water  or 
other  substance,  so  long  as  it  remains  clothed  with  the  epidermis. 
But  the  epidermis  is  not  of  the  same  nature  as  the  vascular  walls ; 
it  is  a  sort  of  varnish  which  does  not  imbibe,  as  any  one  may 
observe  in  his  own  person  when  in  a  bath.  But  as  soon  as  the 
epidermis  is  removed,  the  skin  absorbs  precisely  like  the  other  struc- 
tures, because  the  walls  of  its  vessels  are  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  substances  destined  to  be  absorbed.  Hence  the  necessitj'  of 
placing  under  the  epidermis  the  substances  intended  to  be  absorb- 
ed^s  in  vaccine  inoculation;  hence  the  necessity  of  prolonged 
frictions,  and  sometimes  the  use  of  unctuous  substances,  to  promote 
the  absorption  of  certain  medicaments ;  hence  our  selection  of 
that  portion  of  integument  where  the  epidermis  is  thinnest  for  ma- 
king these  frictions. 

But  under  certain  circumstances,  the  epidermis  is  capable  of 
imbibition ;  this  is  daily  witnessed  from  the  application  of  cata- 
plasms, from  which  the  cuticle  becomes  white,  opaque,  and  thict 
The  imbibition  most  readily  takes  place  from  the  external  to  the 
internal  surface,  as  may  be  readily  shown  in  the  following  manner. 
If  we  carefully  remove  the  epidermis  from  one  of  the  fingers  and 
turn  it  inside  out,  and  fill  the  cavity  with  water,  and  then  close 
the  opening  by  tying  around  it  a  piece  of  thread,  the  water  will 
transude  freely  to  the  surface,  and  evaporate  in  a  few  hours.  K 
on  the  contr^y,  you  leave  the  external  surface  on  the  outside,  the 
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water  will  evnporale  very  slowly,  losing  oiJy  a  few  grains  of  the 
walcr  in  twenty-four  hours. 

It  is  upon  this  physiological  fact,  very  simple  in  the  preseDt  state 
of  our  JiDowledge,  but  which  I  liave  the  satisfaclion  of  huving  de- 
Btunalrateil  by  the  most  unquestionable  prooJs,  that  the  epderoiic 
method  of  using  medicine  is  founded.  It  consists  in  removing  the 
epidermis  by  a  blister,  Emd  powdering  the  denuded  surface  with 
the  substance  that  it  is  proposed  should  be  absorbed.  This  pro- 
cess is  often  found  very  useful  in  modem  therapeutics. 

I  shall  also  cite  the  absorption  of  the  most  irritating  substances, 
even  those  which  are  capable  of  acting  diemically  upon  the  tissues. 
This  fact  is  entirely  op[Msed  to  the  idea  that  absorption  is  a  purely 
vital  actioUt  and  that  tlierc  is  a  sort  of  election  or  choice  exercised 
by  the  orifices  of  the  absorbents.  But  it  is  no  longer  surprising, 
U  we  regard  absorption  as  a  physical  property. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  study  this  subject  specially ;  to  foUow  it 
in  alt  the  tissues,  both  during  life  and  after  death,  as  respects  the 
different  substances  absorbed.  Thus  far,  it  has  appeared  to  me 
that  llie  serous  membranes  and  cellular  tissue,  especially  during 
Jift,  probably  in  consequence  of  their  high  temperature,  are  the 
l>est  agents  of  absorption.  A  drop  of  ink,  for  example,  placed 
upon  the  peritoneum  is  immediutcly  imbibed,  spreading  itself  into 
a  large  round  patch,  which  extends  no  deeper  than  the  serous 
membrane.  It  requires  some  lime  to  penetrate  the  subjacent  tis- 
sues. 

A  very  important  fact  observed  by  my  fellow-tabourer,  M.  Fo- 
il^re,  is,  that  galvanism  has  a  remarkable  influence  in  accelerating 
the  absorplion,  or,  rather,  tinbibilion.  If  prussiate  of  potash  be  in- 
jected into  the  pleura,  and  sulphate  of  iron  into  the  abdomen  of  a 
Jiving  animal,  under  common  circumstances  it  requires  five  or  six 
itninutes  for  these  two  substiinces  to  be  brought  in  ctmtact  by  im- 
itibition  through  the  diaphragm.  But  the  combination  is  almost 
kistaataneuus  if  llie  diaphragm  be  subjected  to  a  slight  galvanic 
current.  The  same  phenomenon  is  observed  if  one  of  the  liquids 
be  placed  iu  the  urinary  bladder,  and  the  oUier  in  tbe  abdomen,  or 
in  ttie  lung  and  cavity  of  tbe  pleura. 

The  theory  of  absorption  by  the  veins  proposed  by  me  has  been 
oonlirmcd  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  Doctor  Bouillaud.  In  study- 
ing with  attention  partial  tEdoma  of  the  limbs,  he  found  thai  there 
was  more  or  less  obliteration  of  the  veins  in  the  infiltiated  part 
Gonerally  fibrinous  coaguta  obstruct  the  vessels;  sometimes  tbe 
HPcins  are  compressed  by  surrounding  tumours.  From  some  anal- 
'O^us  cases,  M.  Bouillaud  was  led  to  stippose  that  dropsies  of 
the  peritoneum  arise  from  the  difficulty  of  the  passage  of  the  blood 
liiroudi  tlie  liver.  Indeed,  it  is  very  rare  that  ascites  of  any  con- 
fliderablc  duration  is  not  complicated  with  evident  lesion  of  that 
organ.  I  opened  the  body  of  a  man  at  the  Hopital  la  l'iti6  who 
I  iiaddiedof  acanner  of  thcliver.  There  was  considerable  ascilvt. 
i  according  to  tbe  views  of  M.  Bouillaud  ;  there  was  also  a  lar^i 
Lquanlity  of  Jiquid  io  the  small  intestines.     It  might  have  b6<m  "- 
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that  there  was  dropsy  inside  and  out  of  that  portion  of  the  aliment- 
ary canal.  I  introduced  a  tube  into  the  vena  portae,  and  by  this 
tube  I  forced  an  injection  of  water  through  the  Uver,  the  liqaid 
passing  without  much  difficulty  into  the  right  auricle.  The  liver, 
therefore,  was  not  completely  obstructed;  but  the  disorganizir 
tion  was  not  very  profound ;  the  tissue  of  the  organ  was  easily 
recognised  ;  here  and  there  only  there  were  some  traces  of  larda- 
ceous  degeneration ;  the  remainder  of  the  parenchyma  was  gran- 
ulated, and  yellow ;  the  liver  was  turned  upon  itself,  and  of  a  bony 
consistence.  I  do  not  regard  this  fact  as  opposed  to  the  explana- 
tion of  M.  Bouillaud,  for  the  liver,  though  permeable  to  an  injec- 
tion of  warm  water,  may  have  ceased  to  be  so,  wholly  or  partial- 
ly, to  the  blood.  Now,  from  experiments  on  absorption,  it  appean 
that  a  simple  distention  of  the  sanguineous  vessels  is  sufficient  to 
retard,  or  even  prevent  the  absorption,  or,  in  other  words,  the  im- 
bibition of  their  walls.  It  may  have  been  that  the  force  with 
which  the  water  was  pushed  through  thift  liver  in  this  case  wm 
much  greater  than  that  by  which  the  blood  was  propelled  through 
the  vena  portse.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  in  every  case  a  gener- 
al lesion  of  the  liver,  in  which  its  structure  is  sensibly  chancM, 
cannot  fail  to  act  as  an  obstacle  to  the  free  circulation  of  the  blood 
through  that  viscus. 

Passage  of  the  Venous  Blood  thrjpugh  the  Cavities  of  the  Rigid 

Side  of  the  Heart. 

If  the  heart  of  a  living  animal  be  exposed,  we  can  readily  per- 
ceive that  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  contract  and  dilate  alter- 
nately. These  motions  arc  so  combined  that  the  contraction  of 
the  auricle  takes  place  at  the  moment  when  the  ventricle  is  dila- 
ted, and  vice  versa ;  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  occurs  at  the 
moment  of  the  dilatation  of  the  auricle.  Neither  of  these  cavities 
is  capable  of  being  dilated  without  being  at  the  same  moment 
filled  with  blood,  and  when  they  contract  a  part  of  it  is  necessarily 
expelled.  But  such  is  the  structure  of  the  tricuspid  and  sigmoid 
valves,  that  the  blood  is  compelled  to  pass  successively  from  the 
auricle  to  the  ventricle,  and  from  this  last  to  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery.    We  will  now  enter  into  a  detail  of  this  curious  mechanism. 

I  have  already  observed  that  the  blood  contained  in  the  three 
veins  which  terminate  in  the  right  auricle  make  a  strong  effort  to 
penetrate  into  this  cavity.  If  it  be  contracted,  this  efibrt  is  una- 
vailing ;  but  when  a  dilatation  takes  place  the  blood  is  precipitated 
into  this  cavity,  fills  it  completely,  and  distends  its  walls  slightly; 
it  would  penetrate  into* the  ventricle  if  this  cavity  were  not  at  the 
same  moment  in  a  state  of  contraction.  The  blood,  then,  is  limit- 
ed precisely  to  filling  at  this  moment  the  cavity  of  the  auricle ;  but 
this  soon  contracts  itself,  and  the  blood,  being  compressed,  must 
escape  in  that  direction  where  the  resistance  is  least.  Now  there 
are  but  two  openings,  the  one  towards  the  vencB  cavce^  and  the 
other  in  the  direction  of  the  ventricle.  The  sanguineous  columns 
which  arrive  at  the  auricle  oppose  a  certain  resistance  to  its  pas- 
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ill  the  first  direction  ;  on  the  contrary,  no  obstacle  exists  to 
prevent  its  entrance  into  the  ventricle,  as,  from  its  beinc  dilated 
"with  force,  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  vacuum,  and  thus  to 
draw  the  blood  from  the  auricle,  instead  of  forcing  it  back.  But 
in  consequence  of  the  thinness  of  the  walls  of  the  auricle  it  is  in- 
capable of  a  sucking  dilatation,  as  has  been  asserted  by  many 
physiologists.  When  observed  in  a  hviug  but  empty  heart,  it  cou- 
Iracts  and  afterward  bacomes  relaxed,  but  the  latter  is  rather  a 
passive  tlian  on  active  dilatation.  In  every  instance  this  move- 
ment is  too  weak  to  draw  the  blood  of  the  venEC  cavte  by  a  pro- 
cess of  sucking.  Ou  the  contrary,  the  blood,  by  its  impulsion,  pen- 
etrates into  the  GHvily  of  the  auricle,  and  distends  its  walls.  The 
action  of  the  auricle,  as  1  have  observed,  is  sometimes  entirely 
different.  The  contraction  does  not  take  place,  its  cavity  remain- 
iDg  distended  with  blood  ;  at  the  moment  that  the  right  ventricle 
dilates  to  repelve  the  blood,  there  is  only  a  slight  contraction  of 
the  auricle,  chiefly  dependant  upon  the  elasticity  of  its  walls.  All 
the  blood  which  passes  from  the  auricle  does  not,  however,  enter 
the  ventricle ;  experiment  has  shown  long  since  that,  at  each  con- 
•traction  of  the  auricle,  a  certain  quantity  of  this  fluid  flows  back 
into  the  venie  cavse.  The  undulation  produced  by  this  cause  may 
be  perceived  as  far  as  the  external  iliac  and  Jugular  veins;  its  iu- 
Buence  also  upon  the  course  of  the  blood  is  very  sensible  in  gcv- 
tral  of  the  organs,  especially  the  brain. 

The  quantity  of  blood  which  flows  back  in  this  manner  varies 
sccording  to  the  facility  with  which  this  fluid  is  allowed  to  penc- 
Irale  iulo  the  ventricle.  If,  at  the  moment  of  its  dilatation,  the  ven- 
tricle contain  still  much  blood  which  has  not  passed  into  the  pul- 
monary artery,  it  can,  of  course,  receive  but  a  small  portion  from 
the  auricle,  and  its  rcHux  will,  therefore,  be  much  more  consider- 
able and  exteatiivc.  This  occurs  when  the  blood  in  the  pulmona- 
Ty  ortery  is  retiirded  by  obstacles  placed  in  the  substance  of  the 
lungs,  or  from  tlie  ventiicle  having  lost  lis  contractile  power. 
Ttie  reflux  of  which  we  are  speaking  is  the  cause  of  the  pulsation 
felt  in  the  veins  in  certain  diseases,  and  which  has  received  the 
name  of  venous  puhalion.  Notliing  of  the  kind  occurs  in  the  cor- 
onary vein,  as  its  mouth  is  supplied  with  a  valve  which  closes  at 
the  moment  the  aiu'icle  contracts. 

The  instant  the  conlruction  of  the  auricle  ceases,  the  ventricle 
coutracts,  by  which  the  blood  contained  in  it,  being  pressed  on 
every  side,  endeavours  to  escape  i  it  would  repass  very  easily  into 
the  auricle  did  no  ol^tacle  exisl,  as  may  be  interred  from  what  we 
have  already  said,  this  cavity  being  then  in  a  state  of  dilatation. 
But  this  is  prevented  by  the  action  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  which 
is  iilaced  at  ihc  opening  between  the  auricle  and  ventricle,  and 
will  not  allow  the  reflux  of  the  blood  from  the  ventricle  to  ihc  au- 
ricle. Pressed  by  the  fluid  with  which  the  ventricle  is  distended, 
And  which  tends  to  prism  into  the  auricle,  tliis  valve  yidds  until  il 

itg  into  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  ventricle ;  then  its 

■ee  divisions  perfectly  close  the  opening,  and  its  fleshy  and  len- 
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dinoiis  cohmms  will  not  allow  it  to  go  any  farther ;  tiiis  VBlre  r^ 
sists  the  effort  of  the  blood,  and  prevents  its  passage  ii^to  the  an 
ricle.  But  this  is  not  the  case  witn  that  portion  of  the  blood  whiefa, 
during  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricle,  is  placed  on  that  side  of  the 
valve  which  corresponds  to  the  auricle ;  it  is  evident  that,  when 
the  valve  is  raised,  this  portion  of  the  blood  will  be  thrown  back 
into  the  auricle,  and  mixed  with  that  received  from  the  vena 
cavso  and  coronary  vein.  Not  being  able  to  overcome  the  re- 
sistance of  the  tricuspid  valve,  the  blood  of  the  ventricle  is  com- 
pelled to  enter  into  tne  pulmonary  artery,  into  which  it  passes  al^ 
ter  4iavinff  pushed  aside  the  sigmoid  valves,  which  support  the  col- 
umn of  blood  contained  in  tms  artery,  at  the  moment  when  the 
ventricle  is  dilated. 

The  dilatation  of  the  ventricle  which  succeeds  its  contractimi 
is  so  energetic  that  it  has  been  considered  by  many  perscnis  u 
active,  and  that  it  results  from  a  particular  vital  property  of  the 
ventricular  walls.  I  do  not  know  of  any  plausible  reason  for  ad- 
mitting this  supposition,  and  cannot  perceive  why  the  dilatation 
of  the  ventricle  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  simple  return  or  re- 
laxation of  the  contracted  fibres,  arising  from  their  elasticity. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  dilatation  of  the  ventii- 
cles,  it  is  verv  intense ;  if  you  grasp  the  heart  of  a  living  ani- 
mal^ you  will  be  surprised  at  the  extent  of  its  dilatation.  The 
ventricle  then  exerts  a  powerful  libsorbent  or  sucking  action  upm 
the  blood  contained  in  the  auricle,  which  also,  pressed  by  the 
force  of  its  own  impulsion,  and  the  contraction  of  the  auricle,  pen- 
etrates suddenly  into  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle,  and  causes  its 
rapid  distention.  The  promptitude  of  the  distention  is  such  that 
it  determines  the  shock  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  ventricle  against 
the  sternum,  and  occasions  a  particular  sound,  easily  distinguish- 
ed by  the  ear,  and  which  merits  the  attention  of  the  physician. 
This  sound  has  been  attributed,  but  without  reason,  sometimes  to 
the  contraction  of  the  auricle,  sometimes  to  the  shock  of  the  blood 
upon  the  walls  of  the  ventricle  at  the  moment  of  its  entrance  into 
this  cavity.  But  these  explanations  of  the  sound  of  which  we 
are  speaking  are  erroneous ;  for  if  the  heart  be  laid  bare  while  in 
action,  it  does  not  produce  any  sound  if  the  sternum  be  taken 
away  or  even  raised.  The  sound  will  again  return  if  the  ster- 
num be  replaced.  We  shall  return  to  the  consideration  of  this 
question  when  we  speak  of  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  explain  the  phenomena  most  appa- 
rent and  best  understood  exhibited  by  the  venous  blood  in  passing 
through  the  riffht  cavities  of  the  heart ;  there  are  also  other  cir- 
cumstances which  I  conceive  to  be  worthy  of  particular  atten- 
tion. We  should  have  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  this  subject 
if  we  supposed  that,  in  each  contraction  of  the  ventricle  and  auri- 
cle of  the  heart,  these  cavities  emptied  themselves  completely  of 
the  blood  which  they  contained.  In  observing  the  heart  of  a  liv- 
ing animal,  we  distinctly  see,  at  the  moment  of  contraction,  the 
auricle  or  ventricle  become  sensibly  diminished  in  volume ;  but  it 
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is  evident  that,  at  the  lustant  the  conlraclion  ceases,  much  blood 
still  remains  in  the  auricle  or  ventricle.  There  ia  only  a  part  of 
the  blood  of  the  auricle  which  passes  into  the  venlricle  when  it 
contracts.  The  same  is  true  of  the  blood  of  the  ventricle,  a  por- 
tion only  of  which  passes  imo  the  pulmonary  artery  when  the 
venlricle  contracts ;  these  two  cavities,  therefore,  arc  always  filled 
with  blood.  What  is  the  precise  portion  of  blood  displaced,  it 
may  be  inquired,  and  how  much  remnins  ?  They  will  vary,  prob- 
ably, accordiiM;  to  the  force  with  \vhich  the  ventricle  and  auricle 
contract,  the  facility  with  which  the  blood  traverses  the  jiulmo- 
nary  artery,  the  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  auricle  x>r 
ventricle,  and  the  efforts  made  by  the  three  sanguineous  columns 
which  empty  into  tho  auricle. 

The  force  of  the  blood  when  it  reaches  the  auricle  is  some- 
times so  considerable,  that  the  latler  cannot  contract ;  it  may  re- 
main stronsly  distended  for  hours.  It  is  only  at  the  instant  when 
the  ventricle  is  relaxed  that,  in  consequence  of  its  elasticity,  it  re- 
acts a  little  upon  itself.  This  phenomenon  occurs  particularly  at 
periods  of  greu.1  distention  of  the  venous  system.  It  affords  a 
new  proof  that  elasticity  may  replace  contractility,  and  vice  versa, 
la  many  diseases  of  the  auricle  the  circulation  must  take  place  in 
this  way. 

When  the  blood  has  arrived  at  the  heart,  it  ia  continually  agi- 
tated, pressed  and  beaten  by  the  motions  of  this  organ ;  some- 
limes  il  flows  baclc  into  the  vena^  cavs,  or  precipitates  itself  tnlo 
tlie  auricle ;  again  it  passes  wiih  rapidity  into  the  ventricle,  is  for- 
ced back  suddenly  into  the  auricle,  and  returns  immediately  after- 
ward into  the  ventricle ;  and  again  it  penetrates  into  the  pulmo- 
nary arlory,  and  returns  afterward  inio  the  ventricle,  undergoing 
at  each  displacement  a  violent  agitation."  Agitated  and  pressed 
in  tliis  manner  with  such  prodigious  force,  the  blood  must  under- 
go an  intimate  admixture  of  its  constituent  parls  during  the  time 
it  remains  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  and  pulmonary  artery. 
The  dkvie  and  lymph  which  the  subclavian  vein  receives  must 
be  distrioutcd  equally  in  the  blood  of  the  tvro  vente  cavEC.  These 
two  kinds  of  blood  must  also  be  compounded  and  completely  uni- 
ted. 

i  am  almost  tcngpted  to  believe,  with  Boerhaave,  that  the  fleshy 
coiumns  of  the  right  cavities,  independently  of  their  uses  in  the 
contraction  of  these  cavities,  must  have  a  considerable  share  in 
this  agitation  and  admixture  of  the  different  elements  of  the  blood. 
Indeed,  the  blood  which  is  found  in  the  auricle  and  ventricle  not 
only  occupies  these  large  central  cavities,  but  also  the  small  cells 
formed  by  these  columns;  of  consequence,  at  each  contraction  it 
is  forced  partly  into  these  cells,  and  is  replaced  at  eacli  dilatation 
by  a  new  portion  of  blood.  Being  divided  thus  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  masses,  so  as  to  occupy  the  cells  when  it  is  again 
united  and  expellod,  it  cannot  fail,  from  the  excessive  agitatioail 
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suffers,  that  the  difierent  elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  which 
have  a  great  tendency  to  separate,  should  become  thus  intimatdf 
blended  and  combined.  For  the  same  reason,  the  chyle,  lymph, 
and  drinks,  which  are  carried  by  the  veins  to  the  heart,  and  that 
have  not  become  intimately  mixed  with  the  blood,  must  undergo 
this  change  in  traversing  the  right  cavities  of  the  hcarL 

If  we  wish  to  form  an  idea  of  the  influence  of  the  right  side  of 
the  heart,  in  this  respect,  we  have  only  to  force  suddemy  a  quan- 
tity of  air  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  and  examine  the  heart  a  few 
minutes  afterward  ;  wc  shall  see  the  air  a£;itated  and  beaten  about 
in  .the  auricle  and  ventricle,  forming  a  Targe  mass  of  very  fine 
froth.  I  have  often  observed  these  pnenomena  in  living  animals; 
and  I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  confirming  them  upon  a 
horse,  the  heart  of  the  animal  having  been  exposed  by  an  incisioD 
on  the  lateral  part  of  the  thorax,  and  a  section  of  one  of  the  ribs. 

Passage  of  the  Venous  Blood  through  the  Pulmonary  Artery, 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  efforts  of  physiologists  in  inves- 
tigating the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries,  much  still  remains 
to  be  done  on  this  subject.  Experience  and  observation  are  here 
our  only  faithful  guides ;  our  explanations  must  necessarily  be  im- 
perfect, as  hydrostatics,  the  only  science  which  can  furnish  them, 
has  scarcely  been  extended  to  the  motions  of  fluids  in  flexUile 
tubes.*  I  shall  not  adopt  the  descriptions  of  other  authors  in 
giving  an  account  of  tKe  motion  and  progress  of  the  blood  in  the 
pulmonary  arterj'.  I  prefer  speaking  of  it  at  the  moment  when 
the  relaxation  of'^the  right  ventricle  takes  place,  and  to  see  after- 
ward what  happens  wlien  the  ventricle  contracts,  and  forces  the 
blood  into  the  artery.  This  method  appears  to  mc  to  possess  the 
advantage  of  placing  this  phenomenon  in  the  most  striking  point 
of  view ;  its  importance  does  not  seem  to  mc  to  be  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated. 

Let  us  suppose  the  artery  full  of  blood,  and  left  to  itself;  the 
fluid  will  be  pressed  by  the  walls  of  the  vessel  through  its  whole 
extent,  which  will  have  a  tendency  to  approach  each  other,  and 
efface  completely  its  cavity ;  the  blood,  being  thus  compressed, 
will  endeavour  to  escape  on  every  side.  Now  there  are  but  two 
directions  in  which  this  can  take  place :  the  one  is  the  orifice  next 
to  the  heart ;  the  other,  the  infinite  number  of  delicate  vessels  in 
which  the  artery  terminates  in  the  tissue  of  the  lung.  The  orifice 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  towards  the  heart  being  very  large,  the 
blood  would  be  easily  precipitated  into  the  ventricle,  if  there  did 

♦  I  cannot  resist  quoting  here  the  appropriate  r(^mark8  of  D'Alembert  on  this  subject 
"  The  mechanism  of  the  human  body,  the  velocity  of  the  blood,  and  its  action  upon  the  ves- 
sels, cannot  be  reduced  to  a  theory.  Wc  are  ipnorant  of  the  precise  action  of  the  ncnres, 
the  elasticity  of  the  vessels,  their  capacity,  of  the  tenacity  of  the  blood,  and  its  different  de- 
grees of  heat.  Were  even  these  things  known,  the  groat  multitude  of  other  circumstances 
which  would  necessarily  enter  into  such  a  theory  would  probably  conduct  us  to  calculations 
altogether  impracticable.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  of  a  compound  problem*  one  of  the  most 
simple  parts  of  which  it  would  be  extremely  diflTicnlt  to  resolve.  When  the  operations  <rf 
nature  are  too  complicated,"  adds  this  illustrious  philosopher,  "  to  enable  us  to  submit  theo 
to  our  calculations,  experiment  is  the  only  method  that  remains  for  us.** 
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I  -not  exist  at  this  orifice  a  particuJar  apparatus  destined  tt>  urevem 
r  ft.  I  allude  to  the  three  sigmoid  valves..  At  the  insliinl  wtieu  the 
I  contraction  of  the  ventricle  forces  the  current  of  blood  into  the 
[  artery,  iheae  valves  are  brought  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  ihe 
artery,  and  perpendicular  to  its  axis;  but  the  moment  that  the 
blood  has  a  tendency  to  flow  back  in  the  ventricle,  it  places  them 
in  such  a  situation  that  they  completely  close  up  the  cavity  of  tliis 
Teasel.  From  the  peculiar  form  of  these  valves,  being  tliat  of  a 
cul-de-sac,  the  blood  that  enters  uito  their  cavity  has  a  tendency 
to  swell  them  out,  and  give  a  circular  form  to  their  fibres.  This 
valve  is  divided  into  three  portions,  each  of  which  is  semicircular; 
now,  if  three  semicircular  bodies  be  brought  together,  there  would 
necessarily  exist  a  space  between  them.  We  might  therefore 
suppose  that  the  valves  of  llie  pulmoDary  artery,  when  tliey  are 
pressed  back  by  the  blood,  would  leave  a  space  by  which  llie  blood 
*  would  Sow  back  into  the  venlricle.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that 
if  each  valve  was  single,  it  would  assume  a  semicircular  fonn ; 
but  as  there  are  three,  each  acted  upon  by  the  blood  at  tlie  same 
time,  llieir  sides  are  brought  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  as  ihe^ 
can  cuch  only  be  extended  to  a  certain  point,  in  consequence  of 
the  smaliness  of  the  space  in  which  they  are  contained,  they  are 
tlierefore  made  to  press  each  upon  the  other.  The  valves  are 
therefore  made  to  assume  the  form  of  a  triangle,  the  apex  of  which 
is  at  the  centre  of  the  artery,  and  the  sides  in  contact  with  each 
other,  so  as  completely  to  intercept  the  cavity  of  the  artery.  Per- 
haps the  small  cartilaginous  masses  wliich  exist  at  the  apex  of 
these  triangles  may  be  intended  to  close  more  accurately  the  ar- 
tery at  its  centre.* 

If  we  wish  to  sec  the  manner  in  which  these  three  valves  are 
brought  in  contact  with  each  other,  it  may  be  done  in  the  follow- 
ing maimer ;  if  we  inject  gently  wax,  or  prepared  tallow,  into  the 
pulmonary  artery,  allowing  it  to  pass  from  the  ventricle,  when  the 
artery  becomes  filled  the  valves  will  be  forced  into,  and  brought 
in  contact  with  each  other  j  so  that  the  orific^  of  the  vessel  will 
be  closed  with  sufEcient  exactness  to  prevent  a  single  drop  of  the 
injection  from  returning  back  into  the  ventricle.  When  Ine  wax 
or  tallow  has  become  solid  by  cooling,  we  may  examine,  at  our 
leisure,  the  manner  in  which  the  opening  of  the  artery  is  closed 
up  by  the  valves.  The  blood  not  being  able,  therefore,  to  flow 
back  into  the  ventricle,  will  pass  into  the  ramifications  of  the  pul- 
monary veins,  into  which  the  small  branches  of  the  pulmonary 
•itery  are  continued ;  and  this  will  continue  to  be  the  case  su  long 
as  the  walls  of  the  artery  press  with  sufficient  force  U]Jon  the 
blood  which  they  contain ;  an  effect  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  trunk  and  principal  branches,  continues  until  the  whole  of  the 
blood  is  expelled.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  fineness  of  tlie 
small  vessels  in  which  the  iiulmonary  artery  terminates  acts  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  blood.     This  would  he  the  case  if  their  numbop 
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Urare  nMllf  or  tf  the  Mn  of  their  diatteten  were  faee^  m-t^m 
efoal  to  that  of  Ae  toinA;  but  ae  they  are  famimieiiBliiev  «rf 
ai  their  aggregate  eapacity  is  iniich  greater  than  that  of  tat 
trank,  the  eunrant  paMes  on  with  eaae.  It  is,  nerertfaeleH^  Utt 
that  a  state  of  disteatioB  or  weakness  of  the  lung  renders  tUl 
Munage  more  w  less  easf  »  as  wffl  be  more  partieolavlf  dMm 

hereafter* 

In  oidet  that  the  current  of  blood  may  j^ass  with  mot^  MBIt; 
It  is  necessary  that  the  power  of  contraction  in  tfie  diflUttil  tt* 
tjsions  of  the  artery  shouhi  be  in  proportion  to  their  siM.  JS,  for 
esamide,  the  actfon  of  the  small  vessels  were  superior  to  that  of 
itm  Ivrgpt  while  the  first  wodd  expel  Ae  blood  which  they  oofe^ 
tained,  they  would  not  be  distended  by  the  blood  conrnur  finin  Ihs 
seoondf  and  the  And  would  therefore  now  but  very  slomy.  New 
experiment  lAftows  that  the  contrary  of  this  suppositioQ'ie  trae^  W  ^ 
the  pulmonary  artery  of  a  living  ammal  be  tied  immedliAely  to  * 
yoncl  the  hMurt,  nearly  all  the  blood  contained  in  the  artery  wtaa 
the  Kg&ture  was  made  will  pass  promptly  into  the  polmensiy 
veins,  and  arrive  at  the  other  side  of  the  nmrt 

We  have  now  observed  what  happens  when  the  blood  oa» 
tained  in  the  pulmonary  artery  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  lUs  vsi* 
sel  alone ;  but,  in  the  ordinary  state,  at  each  contractioD:  of  As 
fight  ventricle,  a  certain  portion  of  the  blood  is  propelled  i*flh 
mce  mto  the  artery ;  the  valves  are  instantly  raised ;  the  artery, 
through  the  whole  extent  of  its  divisions,  is  distended  in  propor- 
tion to  the  force  with  which  the  heart  contracts,  and  the  qosfr 
tity  of  blood  which  is  thrown  into  it  Immediately  after  its  con* 
traction  the  ventricle  becomes  dilated,  and  at  this  instant  the  walk 
of  the  artery  react  upon  themselves ;  the  sigmoid  valves  become 
depressed,  and  close  the  artery  until  a  new  contraction  of  the  ven- 
tricle raises  them.  Such  is  the  second  cause  of  the  motion  of  the 
blood  in  the  artery  which  goes  to  the  lungs  ;  they  are,  as  we  have 

•  seen,  alternate ;  let  us  endeavour  to  appreciate  their  effects.  For 
this  purpose,  we  will  examine  those  phenomena  which  are  most 
apnarent  in  the  course  of  the  blood  through  the  pulmonary  art^. 
I  have  remarked,  that  at  the  moment  when  tne  ventricle  forces 
the  blood  into  the  artery,  its  trunk  and  ramifications  of  a  cerfam 
calibre  undergo  an  evident  dilatation.  This  phenomenon  is  caOed 
the  pulsation  of  the  arterv.  This  pulsation  is  very  strong  near 
the  heart,  but  grows  weaker  as  you  pass  from  it,  and  seems  to 
cease  altogether  when  the  artery  becomes  very  minutely  sub^ 
vided.  There  is  another  phenomenon  observed  when  we  open  the 
artery,  which  is  a  consequence  of  the  preceding.  If  the  opemng 
be  near  the  heart,  and  in  a  place  where  the  pulsations  are  veiy 

.  distinct,  the  blood  passes  out  in  a  jet,  with  a  jerk ;  if  the  opening 
is  made  at  a  distance  fix>m  the  heart,  and  in  a  small  branch  of  the 
artery,  the  jet  is  continuous  and  uniform ;  lastly,  if  we  open  etts 
-of  the  very  sm^l  vessels  in  which  the  artery  termmates,  the  falOed 
no  longer  passes  out  in  a  jet,  but  spreads  itself  in  a  uniform  sheet 
We  see,  in  the  first  place,  in  these  phenomena,  a  new  application 
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of  the  principle  of  iiydrostatics  quoted  above,  relative  to  the  influ- 
ence  which  the  size  of  the  tube  has  upon  the  fluid  which  ruos 
through  it ;  tiic  larger  tlie  tube,  the  less  the  velocity  of  the  fluid 
passing  through  IL  As  the  aggregate  capacity  of  the  ramUic&tioQs 
of  the  artery  iocreases  as  they  approach  towards  llie  lungs,  Uie 
velocity  of  the  blood  is  aeccssarily  dinninishod. 

Wilh  respect  to  the  pulsation  of  tlic  artery,  and  the  Jerk  of  the 
Mood  as  it  escapes  trom  an  opening  in  it,  we  see,  evidently,  that  these 
two  effects  are  liie  results  of  the  contraction  of  the  right  veutricte. 
and  the  introduction  of  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  into  the  artery, 
wliich  is  thus  elTccted.  Why  arc  these  two  eflects  weakened  at  a 
distance  li'om  llie  heart,  and  why  do  they  cease  altogether  in  the 
last  divisions  of  tlic  artery  t  It  is  not  impossible,  I  Inink,  to  give 
a  satistoctory  mechanical'  reason  for  this.  Suppose  a  cylindrical 
canal,  of  a  given  length,  with  elastic  walls,  and  tilled  will)  a  fluid ; 
if  a  new  quantity  of  Huid  bo  suddenly  introduced  into  it.  the  i>res- 
sure  will  be  felt  equally  u[H)n  every  point  of  the  walls,  which  will 
be  equally  distended.  Suppose,  now,  tliat  this  canal  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  sections  of  which,  together,  form  a  surface 
equal  to  that  of  a  section  of  the  main  trunk  of  the  canal ;  the  dis- 
tention produced  by  the  sudden  introduction  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  Uuid  wdl  be  less  perceptible  in  the  two  divisions  than  in  the 
trunk ;  because  the  total  circumference  of  the  two  canals,  being 
greater  than  that  of  the  one  canal  alone,  its  resistance  will  be 
greater.  If  wc  suppose  that  these  last  two  are  divided  and  sub- 
divided indelinitely,  the  sum  of  the  cucumfcrences  of  the  small 
tubes  will  be  greatly  superior  to  that  of  the  great  trunk ;  the  same 
cause  which  will  produce  a  sensible  distention  in  the  canal  and 
its  principal  divisions  will  not  be  appreciable  in  the  smallest  sub- 
<li visions,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  resistance  of  their  walls.* 
This  phenomenon  will  be  still  more  remarkable,  il'  the  capacity  of 
these  divisions,  instead  of  being  equal,  is  greatly  superior  to  that 
of  the  trunk. 

This  lust  supposition  is  realized  in  tlie  pulmonary  artery,  llic 
capacity  of  which  increases  as  il  becomes  divided  and  subdivi- 
ded. It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  elfccts  of  the  iiiuoduetii-'n 
of  a  quantity  of  blood  into  this  artery,  at  each  contraction  of  the 
right  ventricle,  must  diminish  as  il  is  propagated,  and  al  last  cease 
altogether  in  the  last  divisions  of  the  vessel.  It  must  not  be  for> 
^tten  that  the  contraction  of  the  right  ventricle  is  the  cause  . 
which  keeps  constantly  in  play  the  elasticity  of  the  walls  of  liie 
Attcry  ;  that  is,  which  distends  them  so  as  to  overcome  the  cou- 
■tanl  tendency  which  they  have  to  approach  towards  each  other, 
and  expel  tlie  blood.     From  this  it  wilt  be  perceived  that  (here  is. 

>  In  Bcdu  10  tuwlFrsUnd  thii.  A  is  occeuary  U  raeolltct  that  Ibo  luilacct  al 
pMportiOMl  ui  Uw  ■quaios  of  (heu  citcujnIcreiKea    ThBa,in''      ' 

pal  »nil,  Iha  huIhc*  ot  tscli  ol  Ilia  ■Ptondary  eamla  wuuM  bi 


sur1*i:a  of  <he  prumuv*  canal,  ami  iKmc  Iwa  urlarr*  unilaJ  wuulil 
Uiit  c»n«l ;  in  onJor  that  ihrf  ibauld  tie  aqual,  ilieiefoia.  it  t*  nrem 
fytenc^t  of  Uitt  laMt  divuBoni^  Ulum  togcthac,  abtfuJri  f?t^?yt'^  tiia  uicu 

cipale«BaL 
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in  fret,  but  one  cause  which  gives  motion  to  the  MiM>d  in  ib&fiat^ 
mouary  artery ;  this  is  the  contractioii  of  the  ventricle ;  tlint  otwr 
artery  being  1>ut  the  efl^t  of  the  distention  that  it  uiMteri^oea  at 
the  instant  when  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  penetrata*  nto  te 
caTity,  being  forced  there  by  the  ventricle. 

Authors  have  thought  that  they  perceived  in  the  oontractioBSof 
the  pnhnonary  artery,  something  analogous  to  that  of  the  masclesL 
But  wh^  imtated  with  the  point  of  an  instrument,  or  caoiCia^ 
or  when  submitted  to  the  influence  of  a  galvanic  current,  bd  mcK 
tton  analogoitt  to  muscular  contractioa  has  ever  been  observed.  We 
must,  therefore,  consider  this  contractioa  as  an  effect  of  the  iibslicHy 
of  the  walls  of  the  vesseL    horderto  estimate  the  inpertanoe  df 


the  elasticity  of  the  walls  of  the  artery,  let  us  suppese,  for  an  k ^^ 

that,  with  its  dimensions  and  ordinary  form,  it  became  aa  iailesi' 
ble  canal ;  immediately  the  course  of  the  blood  would  be  eompleto' 
ly  changed.  Instead  of  traversing  the  luDgs  in  a  continiied  atieaa^ 
it  would  only  enter  the  pulmonary  veins  at  the  uKMneiit  that  ft 
vras  propelled  forward  by  the  ventricle ;  at  the  same  time  it  wB 
be  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  artery  would  be  alwaya  perfbd- 
ly  filled  with  blooa ;  for  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  be  remired 
that  the  ventricle  shoidd  contract  itself  freauently  befiire  the  nbod 
would  be  made  to  pass  into  the  lunffs.  instead  of  thia^  obaerva 
what  really  takes  place:  the  ventricte  ceases  for  some  moments^ 
to  wend  blood  into  the  artery;  the  course  of  the  Mood  in  thehi^p 
nevertheless  continues,  as  the  artery  contracts  in  proportioir  as  it 
is  emptied,  and  it  requires  that  the  time  of  emptymff  itself  com- 
pletely should  be  passed  over  before  the  course  of  the  blood  inta 
the  iungs  is  completely  stopped ;  now  this  suspension  can  never 
take  place  during  life.  The  passage  of  the  blood  through  the 
lungs  is  necessarily  continued,  and  nearly  equally  rapid,  whatever 
may  be  the  quantity  of  blood  thrown  into  the  pulmonary  artery 
at  each  contraction  of  the  ventricle. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
krfood  thrown  into  the  pulmonary  artery  at  each  contraction  oi  the 
ventricle.  In  general,  the  estimate  of  its  capacity  has  been  form- 
ed on  the  supposition  that  all  the  blood  it  contains  at  the  moment 
of  its  contraction  passes  into  the  artery ;  the  estimate  has  been 
considerable.  From  what  has  been  said  above,  however,  it  will 
be  perceived  how  inaccurate  this  calculation  must  be,  inasmuch 
'as  only  a  part  of  the  blood  contained  in  the  ventricle  is  thrown 
into  the  artery;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  know  ho\iy  much  is 
thrown  out,  and  how  much  remains,  it  is  evident  that  all  these 
calculations  give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  truth.  Besides,  it  is 
much  more  important  to  know  the  mechanism  by  which  the  blood 
passes  from  the  ventricle  into  the  artery,  and  its  course  in  this  ves- 
sel ;  the  quantity  of  blood  which  passes  in  a  given  time,  even  if  it 
were  known,  would  not  be  a  circumstance  of  much  importance. 
The  blood,  in  passing  from  the  small  vessels  in  which  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  terminates,  and  entering  into  the  ramifications  of  the 
puhnonary  veins,  becomes  changed  in  its  nature  in  consequence 


of  the  contact  of  the  air,  and  acquires  the  peculiar  qualities  of  ihe 
arterial  blood.  It  is  this  change  in  the  properties  of  the  blood 
whiA  essentially  constitutes  the  function  of  respiration. 
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It  is  an  indispensable  condition  to  our  continued  existence,  that 
the  blood  should  be  constantly  brought  in  contact  with  the  air 
tlirough  a  medium  bearing  a  certain  proportion  in  its  extAt  to  the 
superficies  of  the  whole  body.  During  this  contact  the  air  takes 
away  from  the  Hood  certain  of  its  elements,  and,  reciprocally,  the 
tilood  seizes  upon  certain  elements  of  the  air.  This  constitutes 
■respiration,  or  the  transformation  of  venous  into  arterial  blood. 
Some  authors  attach  a  different  idea  to  respiration ;  it  is  often  de- 
fined the  introduction  and  discharge  of  air  from  the  lungs,  but  this 
double  motion  may  take  place  without  the  function  of  respiration 
being  performed.  Others  have  thought  that  it  conBisted  in  the 
passage  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  bul  it  often  occurs  that 
this  is  effected  without  respiration.  To  study  successfully  this 
liinction,  we  must  have  on  exact  knowledge  of  the  stiucture  of  the 
lungs,  and  precise  notions  of  the  chemical  and  physical  properties 
of  the  atmospheric  air ;  we  must  also  understand  by  what  mech- 
anism the  air  is  made  to  penetrate  into  and  pass  out  from  the 
chest.  When  we  have  described  each  of  these  points,  we  shall 
then  consider  iho  phenomenon  of  the  transformation  of  venous 
into  arterial  btood. 

Of  the  Lungs. 
In  the  structure  of  the  lungs,  nalin-e  has  resolved  a  mechanical 
problem  of  extreme  difficulty.  It  has  established  an  immense  siir- 
race  for  tlie  contact  of  the  air  with  the  blood  in  the  verv  inconsid- 
erable space  which  the  lungs  occupy.  This  admirable  contri- 
Tance  consists  in  an  arrangement  by  which  the  minute  vessels  con- 
Mituting  the  terminations  of  Ihe  pulmonary  arteries,  and  the  conv- 
tnencement  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  are  surrounded  on  nil  sides 
fcy  air.     Now  the  sum  of  the  superficies  of  the  walls  of  all  Ihe  ca- 

rillaries  of  the  lungs  would  be  an  extremely  extensive  surliice, 
lere  llie  blood  is  only  separated  from  the  air  by  the  thin  walls  of 
the  vessels  in  which  it  is  coataiaed.  If  dieee  walls  were  imper- 
meable, as  they  would  be  if  they  were  metallic  plates,  for  exam- 
ple, the  proximity  of  the  air  would  be  unavailable,  and  no  cbot"!- 
cal  reaction  of  the  two  bodies  upon  each  other  would  take  ' 
But  all  the  tnetnhraDes,  partir^ilarly  thoec  that  am  toi-^ 
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^ 10  the  gases,  and  even  liquids,  if  Aey  are  not 

^  ^^^  ^  flMtt  the  wculs  of  the  pubncmary  capillariest  tfaoi;^ 
*^^L&^«^  11*^*^*^  ^^  retain  all  the  riscid  parts  of  the  klood, 
ikv  Ni;  *  *^*  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  gas  or  the  serosity  of 


♦j^xxi    '"^y  ^^^  ^'^^  readily  traversed  by  the  liquids  or  va- 

vi^  wteK**  *^^  accidentally  introduced  into  the  lungs. 

"^^j  V  «^'<  fttMjessary  to  suppose,  however,  that  the  lungs^  as  re- 

■^^  ly^ration,  possess  special  properties  distinct  from  all  the 

\iSi^^'<^^^ ;  for  all  the  small  vessels  which  contain  venous  blood, 

^1^  ^ittch  are  in  contact  with  the  air,  become  the  seat  of  the  phe- 

tsM^iH^  of  respiration.     The  lung  is  only  much  better  arranged 

:Ki&»  Auy  other  organ  for  the  production  of  this  phenomenon. 

A$  respects  their  anatomy,  the  lungs  are  two  spongy  and  vas- 
^>«)jjtjir  organs  of  considerable  volume,  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
^jie«l ;  their  parenchyma  is  divided  and  subdivided  into  lobes  and 
^is,  tllte  number,  form,  and  dimensions  of  which  are  difficult  to 
^Hermine.     From  an  attentive  examination  of  a  pulmonary  cell, 
we  learn  that  it  is  formed  of  a  spongy  tissue,  the  spaces  of  which 
lure  so  small  that  it  requires  a  glass  of  strong  magnifying  powers 
to  see  them  distinctly ;  these  areoles  communicate  with  each  other, 
and  are  enveloped  by  a  delicate  cellular  tissue,  which  separates 
them  from  the  neighbouring  cells.    A  portion  of  the  bronchise  and 
pulmonary  artery  terminate  about  each  of  the  cells.     The  artery 
IS  distributed  about  the  tissue  of  the  cells,  but  in  a  manner  which 
is  not  known ;  it  appears  to  terminate  in  an  infinite  number  of 
minute  ramifications  in  the  pulmonary  veins.     I  am  myself  dispo- 
sed to  believe  that  these  numerous  small  vessels  in  which  the  pul- 
monary artery  terminates,  and  the  veins  commence,  by  crossing 
and  anastomosing  with  each  other  in  different  ways,  form  the 
areoles.*     The  small  divisions  of  the  bronchise  which  end  about 
the  cells  do  not  penetrate  into  their  interior,  but  finish  suddenly 
when  they  arrive  at  the  parenchyma. 

This  last  circumstance  appears  to  me  remarkable,  for  inasmuch 
as  the  bronchise  do  not  penetrate  into  the  spongy  tissue  of  the 
lungs,  it  is  improbable  that  the  surface  of  the  cells  with  which  the 
air  is  in  contact  is  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane.  Minute 
anatomy,  at  least,  cannot  demonstrate  its  existence  in  this  place. 
A  part  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  and  some  filaments  of  the 
sympathetic,  are  distributed  to  the  lungs,  but  we  do  not  know  pre^ 
cisely  how  they  are  arranged.  The  external  surface  of  the  or- 
gan is  covered  by  the  pleura,  a  serous  membrane  analogous  to 
the  peritoneum  both  in  structure  and  functions.  About  the  bron- 
chia), and  near  the  place  where  they  enter  into  the  tissue  of  the 
lungs,  there  are  a  certain  number  of  lymphatic  glands,  the  colour 
of  which  is  nearly  black,  and  about  which  a  small  nuniber  of 
lymphatic  vessels,  which  arise  deep  in  the  pulmonary  tissue,  ter- 
mmate. 

The  art  of  fine  injections  furnishes  us  with  some  information 
relative  to  the  lungs,  which  must  not  be  omitted.     If  we  force  an 

*  Tkia  unngcment  eosts,  move  evidently,  m  tbe  Inngt  of  nptiles 
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jDjection  of  mercury,  or  simply  of  coloured  water,  into  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  llic  siioGtanoc  iujected  will  pass  into  the  pulmonary 
iVeins,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  part  will  penetrate  into  tlie  bron- 
jcbim,  and  pass  out  by  the  trachea.  If  the  injection  be  made  into 
,tlie  pulmonary  veins,  it  passes  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  in 
part  into  the  bronchiie.  Again,  if  the  injection  be  introduced 
through  the  trachea,  we  shall  hnd  that  it  penetrates  into  both 
'ke  pulmonary  artery  and  veins,  and  even  into  the  bronchial  ar- 
!ry  and  vein.  The  lungs  fill  a  great  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
lest,  euiargtiig  and  contracting  with  it ;  and  as  they  communi- 
cate with  the  atmosphere  by  the  trachea  aiid  larynx  every  time 
that  the  chest  is  enlarged,  they  are  distended  by  the  air,  which  is 
again  expelled  when  the  chest  returns  to  its  former  dimensions. 
It  is  necessary,  tbefcfore,  lo  stop  a  moment  to  examine  this  cav- 
ity. The  chest  or  thorax  is  of  a  conoidal  form,  the  apex  of  which 
is  above,  and  the  base  below ;  posteriorly,  it  is  fprmcd  by  the  dor- 
|Bb1  verlebrte ;  anteriorly,  by  the  stcmum ;  and  laterally,  by  the 
ribs ;  these  last  are  twelve  on  each  side,  and  are  distinguished  into 
toue  and  false.  There  aie  seven  of  the  first,  and  fii'e  of  the  last, 
ifhe  true  ribs  are  above ;  they  are  articulated  posteriorly  with  the 
pfertebras ;  anteriorly  they  are  articulated  with  the  sternum,  by 
iDieans  of  a  prolongation  called  the  cartilages  of  tiie  ribs.  It  is 
>)ii&  length,  disposition,  and  motion  of  the  ribs  upon  the  vertebrse, 
^hich  determine  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  chest. 

The  same  muscle  which,  as  wc  have  already  seen,  constitutes 
the  superior  wall  of  the  abdomen,  forms  also  the  inferior  wall  of 
(the  thorax.  It  is  attached,  at  its  circumference,  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  chest ;  but  its  centre  is  elevated  towards  this  cavity,  and 
.ibrms,  when  it  is  in  a  state  of  relaxation,  an  arch,  the  middle  part 
lOf  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  iaferior  extremity  of  ihe  sternum. 
iThus  the  tavity  of  the  tlioras  is  divided  into  two  portions,  a  su- 
perior, or  thoracic,  and  an  inferior,  or  abdominal  portion.  In  the 
£rst,  indeed,  the  thoracic  organs,  such  as  the  heart,  lungs,  &.C., 
only  are  lodged.  Tlie  second  contains  the  liver,  spleen,  and  stom- 
ach. Numerous  muscles  are  attached  to  the  bones  which  form 
the  outline  of  the  thorax ;  of  these  muscles,  some  are  intended  to 
render^  riba  leas  oblique  upon  the  vertebral  column,  or  to  cti- 
large  the  capacity  of  the  chest ;  others  depress  the  ribs,  render 
tliem  more  oblique  upon  the  vertebne,  and  diminish  thus  the  ca- 
pacity of  tlie  chest, 

.  It  will  be  proper  for  us  to  investigate  the  mcchanisai  by  which 
the  chest  enlarges  or  contracts  itaelf,  many  of  the  phenomena  of 
j«spiration  bciug  iftimodiaiely  connecled  with  these  variations  of 
capacity.  The  chest  may  be  dilated  vertically,  transversely,  and 
from  before  backward  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  directions  of  its  prin- 
cipal diameters.  The  principal,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the 
only  agent  of  its  vertical  dilatation,  is  the  diaphragm,  which,  in 
contracting  itscli^  has  a  tendency  to  lose  its  arched  form,  and  to 
become  a  plane ;  a  motion  which  cannot  bo  effi?«tpd  without  the 
thoracic  purUon  of  die  chest  being  increased,  and  the  abdoitiiiuU 
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diminiriiedL  The  rides  of  this  muscle  hemr  fleslrf,-«iid  oorve* 
fjpondiiig  to  the  limm  descends  more  than  m  oentre,  wfaieht  be- 
ing apoaenrotic,  ismcapable  of  making  any  effort  of  itnelC  ad  is 
also  retained  by  its  attachment- to  the  stemomy  and  its  tauon  ivitfc 
the  pericardium.  In  most  cases,  this  depression  of  thediM|ili>agm 
is  sufficient  for  the  dilatation  of  the  chest;  but  it  sometinies  hap- 
pens that  the  sternum  and  ribs,  by  changing  the  rdatkNi  between 
them  and  the  vertebral  column,  produce  a  senrible  ai^gssentalkMi 
of  die  caTitjr  of  the  thorax. 

Nothing  IS  earner  to  conceive  than  the  mechanism  off  Ais  mo- 
tion when  the  phyrical  arrangements  of  the  part  are  'wA  under- 
stood. It  has,  however,  been  a  sut^t  which  has  been  diiusMed 
with  great  animation  by  some  distmguished  authors,  who  hate^ 
perhaps,  given  an  importance  to  this  question  whidi  it  does  not 
merit  If  such  controversies  led  to  truth,  we  should  not  regnt 
die  time  which  the  learned  have  devoted  to  them ;  but  it  is  rue 
that  Ais  is  the  result ;  at  least,  it  has  not  happened  as  respects  Ab 
mechanism  of  the  dilatation  of  the  thorax.  After  a  great  nunAef 
of  discussioDS  and  experiments  apparently  accurate,  Bailer^  opia-' 
ions,  which  appear  to  me  far  from  satisfactory,  have  prevaued. 
I  will  explain  myself  upon  this  point  with  all  the  ^teferenee  which 
so  hijgh  an  authority  d^nands. 

His  explanation  of  the  dilatation  of  the  thorax,  now  genenDj 
admitted,  reposes  upon  bases  which  I  cannot  admit  He  anomes 
that  the  first  rib  is  nearly  immovable,*  and  that  the  thorax  is  in- 
capable of  any  motion,  as  a  whole,  either  above  or  below.f  It  is 
dimcult  to  imagine  how  so  acute  an  observer  as  Hidler  should 
have  advanced  and  supported  such  an  idea ;  for  we  have  only  to 
examine  upon  ourselves  the  motions  of  respiration  in  order  to  see 
that  the  sternum  and  first  rib  are  elevated  during  inspiration,  and 
depressed  in  expiration.  The  examination  of  me  recent  subject 
afiords  the  same  result ;  we  have  only  to  press  the  sternum  supe- 
riorly, and  it  will  be  found,  with  all  the  sternal  ribs,  to  yield ;  the 
first  moves  upon  the  vertebral  column,  and  the  thorax  is  consid- 
erably enlar^d. 

After  havmg  assumed  that  the  first  rib  is  nearly  immovable, 
Hailer  asserts  that  the  second  possesses  five  or  six  times  more 
motion  than  the  first ;  that  the  third  is  greater  than  the  second ; 
and  that  their  mobility  increases  as  you  approach  toveards  the 
lower  ribs.  With  respect  to  the  true  ribs,  the  only  ones  which 
we  are  at  present  considering,  I  believe  the  fact  to  be  directly  the 
reverse  of  that  advanced  by  Hailer ;  that  is,  that  the  first  rib  is 
more  movable  than  the  second ;  this,  a^ain,  than  the  third ;  and  so 
cm  until  you  arrive  at  the  seventh.  But  to  judge  accurately  of 
the  degree  of  mobility  of  the  ribs,  we  must  not  confine  ourselves  to 

• 

*  Primam  par  (cottarum)  finniBsunnm  est,  inde  at  qa«qoe  inferiori  loco  pooitura  iU 
fiKflhu  amovetnr,  donee  infiima  mobiliiiima  flnctuet— Hallib,  Elmaat  fimriokmak 
torn.  iiL,  p.  60,  lib.  Tiii. 

t  Xotom  tamen  pectot,  ut  noDqaun  denri  Tidi,  ita  nanqaam  deprimi.— Kallib,  !•& 
•SL 
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observing,  at  llieir  extremilies,  ihe  motions  they  execute.  For  as 
ithey  art)  of  unefjual  lengths,  a  slight  motion  in  the  articulation, 
when  the  rib  is  loiijj,  wilT  appear  very  great  in  its  extremity ;  in 
the  same  way  an  extensive  motion  in  the  articulation  of  a  short 
rib  would  ap[>ear  trifling,  if  examined  at  ita  extremity,  it  is  neccs- 
-•ary,  therelure,  in  oosidering  tlie  motion  of  the  ribs,  to  suppose 
,lheni  all  of  an  equal  length ;  if  this  be  done,  it  will  then  be  evi- 
dent tlial  their  mobility  diminishes  from  the  tirst  towards  the  scv- 
,«iitb,  llie  last  being  nearly  immovable. 

The  anatomical  arrangement  uf  ihe  posterior  articulations  oc- 
sitins  this  diffcrenci!  of  mobility.  The;  tirst  rib  has  but  one  ar- 
ttcutating  lacetle  at  its  head,  and  is  only  attached  to  one  verte- 
bra ;  it  has  no  internal  ligomont,  nor  any  costo-tronsverse  liga- 
jnent.  The  posterior  ligament  of  the  joint,  with  the  transverse 
-Apophysis,  is  horizontal,  and  cannot  obstruct  cIiIilt  the  elevation 
or  aepression  of  the  rib. 

None  of  these  circumstances,  which  are  so  favourable  to  mo- 
tion, are  found  to  exist  about  the  otlier  ribs ;  tliey  have  each  two 
.Articulating  facettes  at  their  bead,  and  are  articulated  with  two  ver- 
tebrcB.  They  have  an  internal  ligament  in  the  articulation,  which 
rprevenls  a  gliding  motioR ;  a  costo-trans verse  ligament  attached 
to  the  superior  transverse  apophysis,  which  prevents  the  rib  from 
decending  j  a  posterior  ligament  directed  from  below  upward  is 
seen  behind  the  articulation  of  the  tuberosity,  and  prevents  the 
rib  from  rising.  Diflercnt  shades  in  the  diGjHsition  of  those  dif- 
ferent ligaments  permit  the  various  degrees  of  mobility  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  Besides,  it  is  evident  that  a  less  degree  of  mo- 
bility existing  in  the  long  ribs,  this  is  made  up  by  the  circumstance 
of  their  length,  by  wliicb  they  are  enabled  to  execute  as  exten- 
■fivc  motions  as  Uie  first,  although  they  are  less  movable ;  for  the 
^me  reason,  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  exhibit  even  a 
greater  extent  of  motion.  This  compensation  is  indispensable,  as 
,the  true  ribs,  their  cartilages,  and  the  sternum  can  only  move  to- 
gether, and  the  motion  ol  one  of  these  pieces  must,  therefore,  fol- 
low that  of  all  the  resL  It  would  follow,  then,  that  if  the  infe- 
rior ribs  were  the  most  ntovuble,  they  would  be  incapable  of  ex- 
ecuting a  greater  extent  of  mo^on  than  that  of  the  superior ;  and 
the  solidity  of  the  thorax  would  be  dinunished  without  any  advan- 
tage to  its  mobility. 

lu  most  subjects,  and  frequently  even  in  advanced  age,  the  ster- 
fium  is  composed  of  two  pieces,  articulated  by  a  movable,  sym- 
phiais  on  a  level  with  the  cartilage  of  the  second  rib.  This  ar- 
rangement, by  permitting  the  superior  extremity  of  the  inferior 
(Heco  to  project  a  little  forward,  assists  in  eolar^ng  tho  chest  in 
a  manner  which  I  think  has  never  been  remarked. 

But  what  are  the  muscles  that  elevate  the  sternum  and  ribs, 
and,  of  consequence,  dilato  tlie  chest?  According  to  Hallcr,  (he 
intcrcosUil  muscles  are  the  principal  agents  of  this  elevation. 
Tho  first  intercoRtals,  he  remarks,  find  a  fixed  point  in  the  first 
lib,  which  is  immovable,  and  elevate  tlie  second;  and  all  the  in- 
Ddd 
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teroostal  muscles  successively  taking  the  superior  rib  as  their  fix- 
ed  point,  elevate  the  inferior.  .  But  we  have  just  seen  that  the 
first  rib  is  far  from  beins  immovable ;  the  explanation  of  HaDer 
therefore,  necessarily  faUs  to  the  ground ;  nor  can  I  believe  thit 
the  internal  and  external  intercostals,  whatever  may  have  been 
said  to  the  contrary,  could  produce  the  elevation  of  the  ribs.  TIk 
muscles  which  appear  to  me  to  be  destined  to  this  purpose  are 
those  which,  having  one  extremity  mediately  or  immediately  at- 
tached to  the  vertebral  column,  the  head,  or  superior  extremitiei^ 
can  act  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  thorax  so  as  to  elevate  it 
Among  these  muscles  I  will  cite  the  anterior  and  posterior  sci- 
leni  muscles,  the  muscles  of  the  neck  which  are  attached  to  tk 
sternum,  &c.  I  will  also  add  another,  muscle,  to  which  no  one 
has  ever  attributed  this  use;  I  allude  to  the  diaphragnu  Tiii 
muscle,  indeed,  is  attached,  at  its  circumference,  to  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  sternum,  the  seventh  true,  and  all  the  fiilae  ribs; 
when  it  contracts,  it  forces  down  the  abdominal  viscera,  but,  in 
order  to  do  this,  the  sternum  and  ribs  must  present  a  resistance 
sufficient  to  counteract  the  effort  made  in  the  opposite  directioB. 
Now  this  resistance  can  be  but  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  all  these 
parts  are  movable ;  for  this  reason,  every  time  that  the  diaphragm 
contracts,  it  must  elevate  the  thorax  more  or  less.  In  general, 
the  extent  of  the  elevation  will  be  in  direct  proporti<m  to  the  re- 
sistance of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  the  mobility  of  the  ribs. 

There  is  another  cause  of  the  dilatation  of  the  thorax,  to  which 
little  attention  has  been  heretofore  given,  but  which  appears  to 
me  to  be  very  important.  I  refer  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
spheric air,  which  is  exerted  over  the  whole  interior  surface  of  the 
cavity,  through  the  medium  of  the  lungs.  This  pressure  has  such 
an  influence,  that  if,  by  any  cause,  it  ceases,  the  chest  no  longer 
dilates.  The  action  of  the  elevator  muscles  on  the  ribs  and  the 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm  are  ineffectual,  if  the  thorax  be  not 
pressed  upon  internally  by  the  atmospheric  air.  This  phenom- 
enon is  very  remarkable  in  certain  affections,  as  pneumonitis, 
cedema,  and  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  &c.  Sometimes  this  occurs 
in  the  whole  ot  one  side  of  the  thorax,  and  partly  the  opposite 
side ;  at  others  it  is  confined  to  three  or  four  ribs  on  one  side,  the 
other  ribs  of  the  same  side  continuing  to  move.  It  is  certain  that 
the  atmospheric  pressure  is  much  concerned  in  the  dilatation  of 
the  thorax,  inasmuch  as,  if  it  ceases  to  act  for  a  certain  time,  the 
side  which  is  deprived  of  it  becomes  contracted,  occasioning  a 
great  change  in  the  general  conformation  of  the  thorax.  Another 
proof  of  this  that  may  be  mentioned  is,  the  facility  with  which 
the  chest  may  be  dilated  by  blowing  into  the  trachea  in  the  dead 
body,  and  the  difficulty  exf)erienced  if  we  endeavour  to  dilate  it 
by  elevating  the  ribs  and  sternum. 

It  is  not  indispensable  that  this  pressure  should  be  exerted 
through  the  medium  of  the  lungs,  as  is  proved  by  the  following 
experiment.  Close  with  a  ligature  the  trachea  of  an  animal ;  it 
will  immediately  make  impotent  efforts  to  dilate  the  cavity  of  the 
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chcsU  Make  then  an  opening  in  one  of  the  intercostal  spaces, 
■when  ihe  air  will  inuucdiulely  lorce  itself  into  the  open  side  of  the 
'Chesl,  which  will  enlarge  at  each  inapiratioo.  Make  an  opening 
DOW  on  ibc  opposite  side,  and  you  will  observe  the  same  ellccL 
It  will  be  remarked  that  the  elevation  of  the  ribs  Is  more  cosy  and 
coinpleli:  than  in  ordinary  respiration.  The  reason  is  suliiciently 
obvious :  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  not  through  tlie  inedi- 
jun  of  \tie  lung,  but  directly  upon  the  ports  which  it  concurs  in 
(Duving. 

In  the  general  elevation  of  the  thorai,  the  form  of  this  cavity, 
tad  the  relations  of  the  bones  which  compose  it,  are  necessarily 
altered.  The  cartilages  of  the  ribs  appear  to  be  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  tliis  purpose.  As  soon  as  they  Mcome  ossiticd,  and,  of  cou- 
Bequenco,  lose  tbcir  elasticity)  the  chest  bccornes  immovable.  At 
the  sajne  lime  that  the  steiiiuiu  is  carried  superiorly,  its  inlenor 
extruiiiily  is  directed  a  little  anteriorly ;  it  experiences  thus  a 
slight  oscillatory  motion-;  the  ribs  become  less  oblique  to  the  ver- 
tebral column ;  and  they  separate  a  little  the  one  u-om  the  other, 
the  inferior  edge  being  directed  outward,  in  consequence  ofa  slight 
intlexion  wliich  the  cartilage  undergoes.  All  these  pheootncna 
can  only  be  distinctly  observed  in  the  superior  ribs;  they  are 
■carcely  perceptible  in  the  inferior. 

To  judge  accurately  of  the  mechanism  of  inspiration,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  study  it  in  a  person  much  emaciated,  and  under  the  age 
pf  tliirty  years.  Ail  the  phenomena  I  have  described  will  be  vis- 
ible, but  will  become  much  more  apparent  if  the  individual  be  at- 
tacked with  difficulty  of  respiration.  Then  all  the  forces  which 
elevate  the  throat  will  appear  in  full  action;  the  scalcni  muscles 
will  swell  at  each  inspiration,  and  relax  at  everj'  expiration.  With 
lespect  to  the  intercostal  muscles  in  laborious  respiration,  some- 
tunes  they  contract  at  the  moment  of  inspiration,  and  sometimes, 
on  the  contrary,  they  relax  when  tliere  is  a  remarkable  depression 
m  each  intercostal  space. 

There  results  from  the  elevation  of  the  thorax  a  general  en- 
largement of  this  cavity,  both  from  before,  backward,  laterally. 
ftnd  from  above  downward.  This  eulargemcnt  is  called  inspira- 
lion  ;  it  exhibits  three  well-marked  degrees.  First,  ordinary  i»- 
^iration,  whicli  is  made  by  the  depression  of  the  diaphragm,  and 
fn  aluiost  insensible  elevation  of  the  thorax.  Second,  a  deep  in- 
\iration,  in  whicJi  the  elevation  of  the  thorax  is  evident,  at  the 
ic  time  that  the  diaphragm  is  depressed.     Tliird, /ort-eal  tns/ft- 

li'on,  in  which  tlie  dimensions  of  the  tlnfrax  are  augmented  in 
Svery  direction  that  the  physical  dispositioQ  of  this  cavity  will 
acrniil.  In  the  first  degree  of  inspiration,  the  air  only  penetrates 
ISto  a  limited  portion  of  the  lung;  iu  the  second,  there  is  still 
more ;  but  it  is  ouly  io  the  third  degree, /orceij  infpiradott,  that  it 
it  introduced  through  the  whole  extent  of  tlie  lung.  This  last 
inode  of  inspiration  should  be  executed  by  tlie  patient  when  we 
Study  the  state  of  the  respiratory  organs.  To  the  dilatation  of  the 
'  lorox  succeeds  expratiou ;  that  is,  the  return  of  the  thorax  to  its 
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ordinary  position  and  dimensions.  The  mechanism  of  this  mv 
tion  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  which  we  jiist  described.  It 
is  produced  by  the  elasticity  of  the  cartilages  and  ligaments  of 
rthe  ribs,  which  tend  to  react  upon  themselves,  when  me  relaxi- 
tion  of  those  muscles  which  elevated  the  thorax  permit  it,  and, 
finally,  by  the  contraction  of  a  great  number  of  muscles,  so  dis- 
posed that  they  depress  the  thorax  and  draw  it  back,  ^jnong 
these  muscles,  which  are  very  numerous  and  very  strong,  it  is 
proper  to  mention  the  large  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  the  great 
dorsal,  the  sacro-lumbalis,  and  the  serratus  posticus  inferior,  &c 

The  contraction  of  the  thorax,  or  expiration,  presents  also  three 
degrees :  first,  ordinary  expiration ;  second,  deep  expiration ;  third, 
forced  expiration.  In  ordinary  expiration,  the  diaphragm,  being 
relaxed,  is  crowded  up  by  the  abdominal  viscera,  which  are  press- 
ed by  the  anterior  muscles  of  this  cavity,  and  cause  a  diminution 
of  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  thorax.  The  relaxation  of  the  in- 
spiratory, and  a  slight  contraction  of  the  expiratorj^  muscles,  per- 
mit the  ribs  and  sternum  to  resume  their  ordinary  relation  to  the 
vertebral  column,  and  thus  produce  a  strong  expiration.  But  the 
retraction  of  the  chest  may  go  still  farther  than  this.  If  the  ab 
dominal  and  other  expiratory  muscles  contract  forcibly,  there  will 
result  from  this  a  more  remarkable  crowding  up  of  the  diaphragm, 
a  much  greater  depression  of  the  ribs,  and  a  much  stronger  con- 
traction of  the  base  of  the  chest,  and,  of  consequence,  a  consider- 
able diminution  of  the  capacity  of  the  thorax.  This  is  called 
forced  expiration. 

To  comprehend  how  the  lung  dilates  and  contracts  with  the 
thorax,  Mayo  compared  the  lung  to  a  bladder  on  the  interior  of 
a  bellows,  which  communicated  with  the  external  air  through  the 
tube  of  the  instrument.  This  comparison,  just  in  many  respects, 
is  inaccurate  in  one  very  important  point  of  view.  The  bladder 
is  an  inert  membrane,  which  suflers  itself  to  be  distended  by  the 

Eressure  of  the  air,  but  which  docs  not  return  upon  itself  except 
y  the  compression  of  the  walls  of  the  bellows.  The  lung  is  in  a 
very  different  condition ;  it  is  continually  disposed  to  return  upon 
itself,  and  to  occupy  a  less  space  than  the  cavity  it  fills.  It  ex- 
erts, then,  a  traction  at  all  points  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax.  Thus 
traction  has  little  influence  upon  the  ribs,  which  cannot  yield,  but 
has  a  great  influence  upon  the  diaphragm.  This  muscle  is  always 
constantly  drawn  up  by  it  so  as  to  form  an  arch.  When  this 
muscle  is  depressed  by  contracting  upon  itself,  it  draws  the  Jungs 
towards  the  base  of  the  chest ;  these  organs  arc  more  and  more 
distended,  and,  in  consequence  of  their  elasticity,  they  are  dispo- 
sed to  react  upon  themselves,  and  to  draw  up  the  diaphragm  with 
[)roportionate  energy.  The  diaphragm,  indeed,  would  be  sudden- 
y  drawn  back  in  the  form  of  an  arch  as  soon  as  it  ceased  to  con- 
tract, if  it  were  not  for  a  particular  movement  of  the  glottis,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  below,  and  which  opposes  some  obstruction 
to  the  sudden  discharge  of  the  air  from  the  thorax.  The  ascen- 
sion of  the  diaphragm  in  expiration  is  also  favoured  by  the  elas- 
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I  tJcity  or  even  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  whicli  have 
been  dislended  by  the  crowding  down  of  the  viscera  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm. 

To  judgt;  of  this  reciprocal  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  lung, 
it  is  necessary  to  lay  bare  the  intercostal  muscles  on  one  side  of 
the  chest  in  a  young  animal,  and  see,  through  these  muscles,  the 
lung  and  diaptlragm  rise  and  descend  together,  without  there  be- 
ing any  percepliole  interval  between  lEem.  We  can  also  see 
that  the  lung  is  always  in  contact  with  the  walla  of  the  thorax, 
aod  that  they  glide  upon  these  walls  in  their  diHbrent  movements. 
It  is  also  easy  to  remark  that,  during  expiration,  a  great  extent  of 
the  superior  face  of  the  diaphragm  is  appLcd  to  the  walls  of  the 
thorax,  and  occupies  the  space  that  the  lung  filled  during  inspira- 
tion. 

Of  the  Air. 

The  earlh  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  very  thin  and  trans- 
parent fluid  called  the  air,  the  whole  mass  of  which  is  called  the 
atmosphere.  It  extends  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  a  height 
of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  leagues.  The  air  is  an  clastic  fluid ; 
that  is,  it  possesses  in  itself  the  property  of  exercising  a  pressure 
upon  those  bodies  which  it  surrounds,  and  upon  the  walls  of  those 
vessels  which  contain  it.  This  properly  supposes,  in  the  parti- 
cles of  which  the  air  is  composed,  a  constant  tendency  to  repel 
each  other.  Another  property  of  the  air  is  compretsiibility ;  that 
is,  its  volume  changes  according  to  the  pressure  to  which  it  is 
submitted.  Experiment  informs  us  that  the  same  mass  of  air, 
when  subjected  successively  to  diflercnt  degrees  of  pressure,  oc- 
cupies spaces  or  volumes  which  are  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  de- 
grees of  pressure;  so  that  the  pressure  becoming  double,  triple,  or 
(luadruple,  the  volume  is  reduced  one  half,  one  third,  or  one 
fourth. 

In  the  atmosphere,  the  pressure  iliat  any  given  mass  of  air  sup- 
ports is  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  those  strata  which  are 
above  it ;  its  weight  and  density,  therefore,  dimmish  as  we  rise 
from  the  earlh.  Xl  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  is  the  result  of  its  total  weight.  This  pressure  is  ca- 
pable of  sustaining  a  column  of  mercury  thirty-two  inches  high ; 
the  mstrumcnl  employed  for  this  purpose  is  called  a  barometer. 
DifTereni  physical  circumstances  cause  a  slight  variation  in  the 
atmospheric  pressure.  It  is,  for  example,  weaker  at  the  summit 
of  mountains  than  in  valleys ;  it  is  greater  when  the  air  is  char- 
Bud  with  humidity  than  when  it  is  dry.  These  variations  may 
>be  very  accurately  appreciated  by  means  of  a  barometer. 

Like  u]|  other  bodies,  the  air  is  dilated  by  heat ;  its  volume  aug- 
ments 1,266  for  every  degree  of  heat  of  the  centigrade  ilicnnom- 
cter.  The  air  is  heavy ;  this  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  of  by 
weighing  at  first  a  balloon  filled  with  air,  and  woigliins  it  aAcr- 
vard.  wnen  it  has  been  emptied  by  means  of  ai> 
baa  been  fotmd  in  ibis  way,  the  tejnpcrature  beii^ 
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the  barometer  was  raised  to  thirty  inches,  that  sixteen  cubic  indies 
of  air  weighs  19  grains ;  the  same  volume  of  water  ^^eighed  f 
pounds,  3  oz.,  5  dr.  Water  is,  thereibre,  770  times  heavier  than 
air. 

The  atmosphere  is  more  or  less  chared  with  humidity ;  thii 
arises  from  the  continual  evaporation  of  those  waters  ivhich  cover 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  We  find,  from  experiment,  that  water  is 
changed  into  vapour  at  all  temperatures,  but  this  takes  place 
most  rapidly  when  the  temperature  is  highest  Farther,  the  air 
can  only  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  vapour  at  a  given  tempera- 
ture ;  when  it  is  saturated  the  humidity  is  extreme.  The  nearer 
it  approaches  this  state  the  greater  is  the  humidity ;  the  mstm- 
ments  which  indicate  the  humidity  of  the  air  are  called  hygrom- 
eters. When,  in  consequence  of  cooling,  or  any  other  cause,  the 
air  is  incapable  of  containing  all  the  vapour  which  it  before  pos- 
sessed, this  excess  assumes  the  form  of  mist  or  clouds,  or  is  pre- 
cipitated in  the  form  of  rain,  or  snow,  &c.  The  vapour  of  water 
being  lighter  than  air,  and  causing  it  to  become  dilated  when  it 
is  mixed  with  it,  the  result  is,  that  humid  is  much  lighter  than  dry 
air. 

Notwithstanding  its  thinness  and  transparency,  the  air  refracts, 
intercepts,  and  reflects  light  In  a  small  mass,  we  see  too  fev 
rays  to  have  its  colour  produce  a  sensible  impression  upon  oiff 
eyes ;  in  a  larce  mass,  the  colour  is  very  distinctly  blue.  The  in- 
terposition of  Targe  masses  of  air  gives  also  a  bluish  tint  to  distant 
objects.  The  air  is  of  great  importance  in  chemical  phenomena. 
It  was  regarded  for  a  long  time  as  an  element ;  its  composition 
was  first  suspected  by  John  Ray  in  the  seventeenth  centur}%  and 
was  afterward  fully  established  by  Lavoisier.  The  air  is  com- 
posed of  two  gases,  possessing  very  different  properties.  First. 
Oxygen  is  a  little  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  and  combines 
with  all  simple  bodies ;  it  is  one  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
water,  and  vegetable  nnd  animal  substances ;  and  of  the  greater 
parts  of  known  bodies,  it  is  necessary  to  combustion  and  respira- 
tion. Second.  Azote  is  rather  lighter  than  air,  is  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  ammonia  and  of  animal  substances,  and  extinguishes 
bodies  in  a  state  of  combustion. 

The  proportions  of  oxygen  and  azote  which  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  air  are  determined  by  means  of  instruments  called  eu- 
diometers. In  these  instruments  we  produce  the  combination  of 
oxygen  with  some  combustible  body,  such  as  hydrogen  or  phos- 
phorus, and  the  result  of  this  combination  makes  us  acquainted 
with  the  quantity  of  oxygen  that  the  air  contained.  It  is  thus 
found  that  a  hundred  parts  of  air  in  weight  contain  21  parts  of  * 
oxygen  and  78  of  azote.  The  proportions  are  the  same  in  all 
places  and  at  all  heights,  and  have  not  undergone  any  sensible 
change  in  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  chemistry  estab- 
lished this  point  in  a  positive  manner.  The  air  contains^  besides 
oxygen,  azote,  and  the  vapour  of  water  in  a  variable  quantity,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  a  very  small  quantity  of  carbonic 
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acid,  ihc  proportion  of  which  is  not  fixed  in  a  very  rigorous  man- 
ner. Nearly  all  coinbuBtible  bodies  decompose  the  air,  at  a  tcni- 
peralure  peculiar  to  each.  In  this  decomposition,  they  cMnbine 
with  the  osygen,  and  leave  the  azote  free. 

Inspiration  and  Expiration. 
The  lungs  are  always  filled  with  air,  but  this  fluid  is  promptly 
•Itcred  by  the  act  of  respiration.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that 
M  should  be  frequently  renewed ;  tliis  is  accomplished  by  the  two 
[  ^enomena  of  inspiration  and  expiration.  In  the  first,  the  air  is 
orawn  into  the  lungs,  distends  them,  and  extends  even  to  tho  ex- 
treme air-cells ;  during  the  second,  •  part  of  the  air  contained  in 
the  lungs  is  driven  out.  In  these  two  physical  acts  the  atmo- 
ipheric  pressure  and  the  muscular  contraction  arc  the  principal 
agents. 

If  wc  examine  the  chest  after  an  ordinary  expiration,  we  see 
that  the  air  which  presses  upon  its  external  surface  is  exactly  in 
oquihbrio  with  that  which  presses  upon  tho  internal  surface  of  the 
Jpng.  The  pressure  of  the  latter  occurs  through  the  medium  of 
■be  column  of  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  nasal  passages, 
me  pharynx,  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchim.  The  least  effort 
pof  the  powers  which  dilate  or  contract  the  thorax  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  cause  the  air  either  to  penetrate  into  the  lungs,  or  expel  it. 
The  mechanism  of  respiration  is  iheretbre  easy  ;  as  soon  as  the 
dilating  muscles  of  the  Uiorax  act,  immediately  the  external  air  is 
precipitated  into  the  glottis,  tho  trachea  and  tho  lungs  are  filled,  as 
ihc  tendency  to  a  vacuum  is  produced  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
<lbest. 

We  may.her*  make  a  few  remarks  in  explanation  of  tho  hard- 
!S3  and  elasticity  of  the  wails  of  the  passage  through  which 
e  air  passes  to  arrive  at  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs.     Let  us  sup- 
i»e,  for  a  moment,  that  the  walls  of  the  trachea  or  larynx  had 
icn  membranous  instead  of  cartilaginous ;  then,  at  the  moment 
'of  the  dilatation  of  the  thorax,  the  air,  which  presses  equally  on  all 
points  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  would  close  up  the  aerial  passa- 
ges about  the  neck,  and  the  air  could  not  penetrate  into  the  tho- 
FBX.     But  the  walls  of  tho  mouth,  nose,  and  larynx,  and  tho  rings 
of  the  trachea,  resist  the  pressure  of  the  air,  which  can  only  act 
nion  (he  interaal  surface  of  tlie  air-passages. 
\  There  is  such  a  relation  between  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
llUd  the  cartilaginous  aerial  passages,  that  where  there  is  no  pres- 
Mve,  as  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  trachea  and  the  small  bron- 
iiflhiBl  divisions,  there  is  no  cartilaginous  structure. 

If  we  recollect  the  disposition  of  the  pulmonary  cells,  tho  ex- 
tensibiUty  of  their  tissue,  their  communication  wilJi  the  external 
•ir  by  means' of  the  bronchiie,  tlie  trachea,  and  the  larynx,  we  shall 
be  easily  able  to  conceive  thai  every  time  the  ch?at  is  dilated  llie 
rushes  into  the  longs  in  a  quantity  proportioned  to  (he  degree 
of  dilatation.  When  the  cheat  contracu  itself,  a  part  of  the  air 
eontaiaed  in  it  is  eipelled,  and  nulies  out  through  the  glolUa.     1ft' 
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order' that  the  air  may  arrive  at  the  glottis  in  inspiration,  or  pm 
out  from  it  in  expiration,  it  will  sometimes  traverse  the  nasal  f» 
see,  and  sometimes  the  mouth ;  the  position  that  the  veil  of  tk 
palate  assumes  on  these  occasions  deserves  attention.  When  Ik 
air  traverses  the  nasal  fossse  and  the  pharynx,  to  enter  into  tk 
larynx,  or  to  pass  out  from  it,  the  veil  of  the  palate  is  verticil 
and  applied  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  posterior  part  of  tk 
base  of  the  tonmie,  so  that  the  mouth  has  no  communication  with 
the  pharynx.  When  the  air  traverses  the  mouth,  in  inspintim 
or  expiration,  the  veil  of  the  palate  is  horizontal,  its  posterior  ed^ 
embraces  the  concave  surface  of  ihe  pharynx,  and  all  commoaiei- 
tion  is  stopped  between  the  inferior  part  of  the  phar3aix  and  Ik 
superior  part  of  this  canal,  as  well  as  the  nasal  fossse.  Hence  tk 
necessity  of  requesting  patients  to  breathe  through  the  mouth,  if 
we  wish  to  inspect  the  tonsils  or  the  phar}Tix. 

These  two  ways  by  which  air  arrives  at  the  glottis  are  neon- 
sary,  and  occasionally  supply  each  other's  place.  •  Thus,  whet 
the  mouth  is  filled  with  aliment,  the  respiration  is  made  thitwgk 
the  nose ;  and  it  takes  place  through  the  mouth  when  the  naw 
fossse  are  obstructed  by  mucus,  a  slight  swelling  of  the  pituitai; 
membrane,  or  any  other  cause. 

The  glottis  is  by  no  means  passive  during  inspiration  and  ei- 
piration.  It  opens  and  closes  alternately.  Its  dilatation,  which  co- 
mcides  with  inspiration,  favours  the  entrance  of  the  air  into  tk 
respiratory  organs.  The  closing  takes  place  at  the  moment  that 
expiration  begins,  so  that  it  always  presents  a  certain  obstacle  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  air  from  the  lungs,  and  its  edges  are  always 
moved  by  the  expired  air.  By  completely  closing  the  glottis  we 
can  entirely  prevent  the  expulsion  of  the  air,  whatever  .may  be  the 
expiratory  effort.  In  this  case  the  small  constrictor  muscles  of 
the  glottis  resist  the  immense  powers  concerned  in  expiratioD. 
Some  diseases  appear  to  consist  principally  in  defective  dilatation 
of  the  glottis  during  inspiration  ;  the  consequence  is  extreme  dysp- 
noea, with  the  most  violent  efforts  to  drive  tlie  air  into  the  lungs. 
I  had  a  striking  example  of  this  in  a  child  vn  whom  I  performed 
the  operation  of  iaryngotomy.  I  was  led  to  believe  that  the  suf- 
focation arose  from  a  false  membrane  that  closed  up  the  glottis. 
As  soon  as  the  operation  was  performed,  the  air  entered  the  Jungs 
freely  through  the  wound,  and  the  sense  of  imminent  suflbcation 
at  once  ceased,  which  proved  that  the  obstacle  was  about  the 
glottis.  Still  it  was  found  without  obstruction.  1  then  attempt- 
ed to  close  the  wound,  and  make  the  child  breathe  through  the 
larynx ;  but  the  suffocation  immediately  returned,  so  that  I  was 
compelled  to  keep  the  edges  of  the  incision  open  for  twenty-four 
hours  bv  an  assistant. 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  inspirations  made  in  a  given  time 
differs  essentially  in  different  individuals.  Hale  states  that  there 
were  twenty  in  the  space  of  a  minute.  A  man  upon  whom  Men- 
zies  experimented,  breathed  but  fourteen  times  in  a  minute.  Sir 
Humplirey  Davy  informs  us  that  he  respired  twenty-six  or  twen- 
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Hf -seven  times  in  that  space.  Mr.  Thompson  says  that  his'  ordi- 
■Aary  breathing  is  nineteen  times  in  a  minute  ;  but  I  breathe  my- 
■  Bclriirteca  times  in  tlie  same  period.  Takuig  twenty,  then,  as 
Klhe  Diedium,  we  shall  have  2M,800  mspirations  in  twenly-fuur 
labours.  But  it  is  probable  that  this  number  will  vary  very  much, 
I  fi-om  a  variety  of  circumstances :  such  as  the  duration  of  sleep, 
I  motioDf  distention  of  the  stomach  by  aUmcnt,  the  capacity  of  the 
uhest,  and  the  moral  affections. 

E  What  quantity  of  air.  it  may  i>e  inquired,  enters  into  the  chest 

Bt  each  inspiration  T     What  quantity  passes  out  at  each  expira- 

Jtoul     Ajid  how  much  remains  there  habitually  ?     According  to 

Iifllenzii;s,  the  medium  quantity  of  air  wliioh  enlers  into  the  lungs 

at  each  inspiration  is  three  nundred  and  twenty  cubic  inches. 

Goodwin  thinks  that,  after  a  complete  expiration,  the  lungs  still 

contain  about  eight  hundred  and  eighty  cubic  inches.     Menzics 

asserts  that  the  quantity  is  much  greater,  and  that  it  amounts  to 

fourteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  cuoic  inches. ' 

According  lo  Davy,  alter  one  strong  expiration,  his  lungs  re- 
tain three  hundred  and  thirty-two  cubic  inches. 

After  a  natural  expiration  .  .  .  970  cub.  in. 
Al\er  a  natural  inspiration  .  .  .  1106  " 
After  a  strong  inspiration  .  .  ,  3200  " 
By  strong  expiration,  aftei*  a  deep  inspi- 
ration, there  passed  out  from  the  lungs  .  1556  " 
After  a  natural  inspiration  .  .  .  643  " 
After  a  natural  expiration        .        .        .  SS3  " 

Mr.  Thompson  thmks  that  we  shall  not  be  far  from  the  truth 
if  wo  suppose  the  quantity  of  air  generally  contained  in  the  lungs 
to  be  2294  cub.  in.,  and  that  there  enters  and  passes  out  of  tH» 
chest,  at  each  expiration  and  inspiration,  327  cub,  in.  Thus,  sup- 
posing twenty  inspirations  in  a  minute,  we  should  have  entering 
and  passing  out  from  the  lungs  in  this  time  6500  cub.  in. ;  and  in 
twenty-four  hours  75,556  cub.  in.,  or  nearly  48  pounds. 

Chemists  have  made  a  great  number  of  experiments  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  volume  of  air  diminishes  during  the  time  it  re- 
mains in  the  lungs.  The  most  recent  experiments,  those  of  Messes. 
Dulong  and  DespretZr  show  the  diminution  to  be  considerable. 
Jd,  Despretz,  liaving  caused  six  small  rabbits  to  breathe  in  forty- 
nine  pints  of  air,  during  two  hours,  found  there  was  a  diminution 
of  one  pint. 

In  traversing  successively  the  mouth  or  nasal  cavities,  the 
pharynx,  the  larynx,  tlte  trachea,  and  the  hronchiie,  the  inspired 
«ir  acquires  a  temperature  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  body.  Hav 
ing  become  heated,  and,  of  consequence,  rarciied,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  air  in  weight  occupies  a  much  greater  space  in  the  hrags 
than  before  it  was  introduced  into  this  viscus.  Besides  this 
change  in  rolume,  the  inspired  air  becomes  loaded  with  the  la- 
pour  which  is  coabnually  thrown  off  from  the  mucous  membrane 
ifif  the  lungs  1  it  is  therefore  not  only  warm,  but  humid,  when  it 
""■  Eee 
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WB  han  cpokeo  hetimm  mixed  with  tint  whicli  (be  lungs  bcfon 
eootatBBd>  Bat  aqiritioD  ■oon  meoasdi  iaspirdtion  ;  a  few  ste- 
flsdi  onGnarily  iaHrwaa]  the  air  diet  the  lungs  contaUi, 

ipinlory  powen,  cacqieB  ia  an  inverse  ru 
u  ii  prOMr  Iwra  to  remark,  ihat  the  portion  of 

t  iikmiedly  •    -     ■  • 


_,— -1  ii  not  iileraewly  that  iriBOh  had  been  just  inspired. 

but  ii  a  portioD  of  tlie  man  which  the  Imgs  cuntained  before  in- 
tpwitifftL  U  we  oompaie  the  ▼olone  of  aiV  that  the  )img>  habit- 
■ally  coaHaJD  ^th  that  inapued  and  expired  at  each  mpiraticah 
m  dtaU  be  iDdooad  to  behere  that  die  eod  of  inspiration  and  es- 
iBStica  ia  bat  to  reoew,  in  part,  the  large  mass  ol'  air  ooolained 
m  the  bmga.  ThU  renewal  will  be  much  more  considerable 
iriun  the  qoauti^  of  air  expired  ia  very  great,  and  the  sucocediog 
bHpiration  atroog. 

Pkyneal  amd  Ckahieml  Cimgn  tkat  Ae  Air  undergoat  it  dit 

Tlieair  paaseaout  from  the  limga  at  about  the  same  tempontm 
with  the  body ;  a  great  quantity  of  vapuur,  called  pulmonaiy 
tranapiration,  eaeapea  with  it ;  ita  clmnica]  composition  is  diSer- 
ent  from  that  (^  the  air  in^nred.  The  proportion  of  azoto  i* 
neariy  the  nme,  but  the  quantity  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid 
.  are  eaaentially  difierent.  fiutead  of  twenty-one  parts  of  oxyges. 
and  one  of  carbmic  acid,  in  <Hte  hundred,  which  the  atnws^nc 
air  preaenti,  the  expired  air  ia  found  to  contain  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen parta  of  oxygen  and  three  or  four  of  carbonic  acid.  In  gco- 
eral,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  less  timn  that  of  lhc  oxyges 
that  has  disappeared.  From  the  late  experiments  of  Messrs  De- 
long  and  Despretz,  this  difierence  is  about  one  third  in  caminv 
rouB  animals,  and  only  about  one  tenth  in  herbivorous.  To  eilK 
mate  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  by  an  adult  in  twenty-Jbnr 
hours,  It  is  only  necessary  to  recollect  the  quantity  of  air  respind 
during  this  interval.  According  to  Lavoisier  and  Davy,  two 
hundred  and  fifty-six  cubic  inches  are  consumed  in  one  miBuIe, 
which  gives  in  twenty-four  hours  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  oghty  cubic  inches. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  the  quantity  of  carbonic  aod  that 


passes  out  from  the  lungs  at  the  same  time,  masmuch  aa  it  ii  n 
ly  equal  to  the  volume  of  oxvgen  that  has  disappeared.     Tl 
son  estimated  it  at  three  hundred  and  twenty  cubic  inches;  tl 


it  may  be,  he  remarks,  probably  less.  Now  this  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  represents  aoout  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  ser* 
enty  grains  of  carbon.  Some  chemists  say  that  a  small  qnantity 
of  azote  disappears  during  respiration ;  but  this  has  not  been  con- 
firmed by  the  most  recent  researches.  Othen  have  thought,  OB 
the  contrary,  that  the  quantity  of  this  gas  ia  sensibly  aunnenled. 
This  last  result  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  labooia  ot 
Messrs.  Eklwards,  Dulong,  and  Despretz,  who  have  always  found 
a  decided  inereaae  of  aiote  m  the  air  when  respired  1^  animali 
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after  a  certain  time.  We  are  informed  of  the  degree  of  alleratinn 
Chal  the  air  undergoes  in  our  lungs  by  a  sensation  which  impels 
to  renew  i(.  This  is  hardly  perceptible  in  common  reapira- 
lion,  because  we  hasten  to  obey  this  impulse ;  but  it  becomes  ex- 
tremely painful  if  this  sensation  be  not  salislicd;  it  soon  causes 
anxiety  and  fear,  which  are  instinctive  evidences  of  liie  impor- 
tance of  respiratiMi.  While  the  air  contained  in  the  lungs  is  thus 
modified,  both  in  its  physical  and  chcmicai  properties,  the  venous 
blood  travei'ses  the  ramilicatioas  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  whicft 
form,  in  part,  the  tissue  of  Uie  cells  of  the  lungs.  It  then  passes 
hiio  the  ramiticationB  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  soon  into  the 
veins  themselves ;  during  tiiis,  the  nature  of  the  blood  becomes 
changed  from  venous  to  arlerial  blood.  Let  us  now  examine  the 
pheuomena  of  this  transformation. 

Change  of  llie  Vemius  ikIo  Arterial  Blood. 
At  the  moment  when  the  blood  passes  through  the  mitiule  ves- 
sels which  cover  the  pulmonary  or  air  cells,  it  assumes  a  bright 
•carlet  colour ;  its  odour  is  stronger,  its  taste  more  distinct,  and 
its  temperature  elevated  about  one  degree.  One  part  of  the  se- 
rum escapes,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  into  the  air.cells,  and  mixes 
with  tlie  air.  Its  tendency  to  coagulate  sensibly  augments.  This 
feci  is  generally  expressed  by  saying  its  plaslicUi  is  much  great- 
er ;  its  specific  gravity,  and  its  capacity  for  caloric,  arc  both  di- 
minished. When  the  venous  blood  has  acquired  these  charac- 
ters, it  becomes  arterial.  In  order  that  we  may  render  more  ev- 
ident the  ditTerences  belweeo  arterial  and  venous  blood,  we  shall 
recapitulate  them  in  the  following  table :  -  • 

Principai  Differences  between  Venous  awl  Arteriai  Blood. 
V«raai  Blood.  Arterixl  Blood. 

Colour  .        .        .a  modena  red,     bright  scarlet. 

Odour  ....  weak,  strong. 

Temperolure        .        .  98'  Far,  nearly  100. 

Capacity  for  caloric      .  822,*  839. 

Specific  gravity    .        .  I05I,"  1049. 

Coagulation  .         .  less  prompt,        more  prompt. 

Serum  ■        .        .  more  abundant,  less  abundant. 

An  anah'sis  of  the  venous  and  arterial  blood  by  Messrs.  Ma- 
csire  and  Marcel  has  enabled  them  to  point  out  a  striking  differ- 
ence between  these  two  liquids,  especially  as  regaWs  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  and  carbon  that  enters  into  their  composition.  The 
following  is  the  result  of  their  analysis  made  by  the  oxide  of  cop- 
|ier  after  having  dried  the  blood  in  a  vacuum  by  sulphuric  acid, 
and  reduced  the  arterial  hlood  to  a  beautiful  red  powder,  and  the 
Tenoua  to  a  reddish  brown. 

ArteKUl  Blood.     Venous  Blood. 

Carbon 50.2  55.7 

Azote 16.3  ICa 

Hydrogen 0.6  6.4 

Oxygen 26.3  31.7 

>  w«Mr  iMB%  u  una— J.  D*Ti, 
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I  have  already  deacribed  the  chao^  Aat  the  ab  _ 

the  lunga*  and  am  now  about  to  notice  thoae  which  take  jtam 
in  the  Tenoos  Uood  in  traversinff  these  ox]gan8 ;  let'  vm  now  '^ 
what  connexion  exists  between  meae  two  orders  of 
The  colour  of  the  blood  evidently  depends  upon  its 
tact  with  the  oxygen ;  for*  if  any  other  sas  exists  in  tbe  hmgiim 
k  the  atmosphenc  air  be  not  renewed,  this  change  in  edaaras 
kHiger  takes  place.  But  it  manifests  itself  anew  bb  Man.-ns  we 
fiermit  the  introduction  of  oxygen  gas  into  tbe  air-oali  «f  Iks 
hnun.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  plienomenon  of  the  change  in  eobsr 
ofuie  venous  blood,  even  in  the  dead  subject  At  the  smaoaiA 
of  death,  the  venous  blood  often  accumulates  in  the  vcaeela  of  dli 
lungs;  the  bronchiae  bein^  deprived  of  air,  it  preserves  the  ^!BH 
properties  long  after  death.  If  the  atmospheric  air  be  finead  i 
tfie  trachea  in  such.a  manner  as  to  distend  the  tissue  of  the  hmgfk 
it  causes  a  change  of  colour  in  the  blood,  from  the  modenaredli 
a  bright  vermtCcm  tint. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  observed  whenever  the  venooslilooi 
ia  brooffht  in  contact  with  oxyffen  or  atmospheric  air.  Bfaoi 
drawn  from  a  vein  and  exposed  to  the  air  assumes  a  brighter 
tint ;  immediate  contact  is  not  necessary ;  the  same  Mood  eoi- 
tained  in  a  bladder,  and  plunged  into  oxygen  gas,  becomes 
let  over  ite  whole  surface.  Tlius  the  veir  delicate  vasculsr 
which,  in  the  lunffs,  separate  the  atmospheric  air  and  tbe  blooC 
cannot  be  considerefd  as  an  obstacle  to  thur  change  of  coboi; 
&it  it  may  be  inquired,  How  does  oxygen  gas  produce  this  dbtmgi 
of  colour  in  the  venous  blood  ?  Chemists  are  not  agreed  upon 
this  point.  Some  think  that  it  combines  directly  with  the  blood; 
others,  that  it  rcmo^s  from  the  blood  a  certain  quantity  of  car- 
bon ;  and  there  are  others,  again,  who  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
both  these  effects  take  place ;  but  neither  of  these  explanations 
will  satisfactorily  account  for  the  change  of  colour.  Many  chem- 
ists have  attributed  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  blood  to  the  pres- 
ence of  iron,  but  this  opinion  is  now  rejected  as  extremely  doubt- 
ful ;  it  will,  however,  seem  less  unreasonable,  when  it  is  recollect- 
ed that  if  this  metal  be  separated  from  the  coloured  part  of  the 
blood,  it  loses  the  property  of  becoming  scarlet  on  being  exposed 
to  oxygen  gas.*  • 

We  may  easily  imagine  the  loss  of  serum  which  the  hlood  un- 
dergoes in  respiration.  It  is  very  probable  that  a  certain  quantity 
of  serum  escapes  from  the  extreme  ramifications  of  the  pulinonary 
artery,  and  evaporates  into  the  air  which  the  cells  contain.  This 
va]>our  afterward  passes  out  with  the  expired  air,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  pulmonary  transpiration ;  Jbut  it  does  not  necessari- 
ly follow  that  all  the  vapour  wnich  passes  out  from  the  blood  du- 
ring expiration  arises  from  the  pulmonary  artery.  I  have  re- 
marked above,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  vapour  is  thrown 

*  We  muct  not  confoand  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  daeciflwd  hf  Hemm 
Brande  and  Vauqaelin  with  hctmatme,  the  colouring  matter  of  logwood,  iiHiiA  waa  dii 
.covered  by  If .  CheneuL 
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«ff  by  the  arterial  blood,  which  is  distributed  to  the  mucous  nicni- 
Iprnne  of  the  bronchiic.  In  his  first  researches  upon  respiration, 
travoisier  believed  that  a  combination  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
look  place  in  the  ]ungs,  from  which  resulted  the  formation  of  a 
certain  ({uantity  of  water ;  and  that  this  water  formed  a  part  of 
tlie  pulmuoary  trEmspiratJoii.  This  idea,  huwever,  is  not  at  pres- 
ent admitted ;  but  this  Irimspiration  is  considered  as  the  rcGUJt  of 
the  passage  into  the  air-celw  of  a  part  of  the  fluid  which  passes 
through  the  puimoiiary  artery.  Anatomy  seems  to  confirm  this ; 
water  injected  into  the  pulmonary  artery  passes,  under  the  form 
of  innumerable  small  drops,  almost  imperceptible,  into  the  air- 
cells,  and  mixes  with  the  air  which  they  contain. 

In  living  animals  we  may  increase  at  will  the  quantity  of  pul- 
monary transpiration,  by  injecting  distilled  water  at,  the  tempera- 
ilure  of  the  body,  into  the  venous  system,  as  the  following  experi- 
ment will  prove.  Take  a  small  dog,  and  inject,  at  different  times, 
a  consideraHe  vtJume  of  water ;  the  animal  will  at  first  be  in  a 
perfect  state  of  plethora ;  its  vessels  will  be  so  completely  distend- 
ed, that  it  will  move  with  difficulty ;  but,  at  the  end  of  some  mo 
ments,  its  respiration  will  become  considerably  accelerated,  and 
there  will  be  poured  out  a  great  abundance  of  fluid  from  the 
throat,  the  source  of  which  is  evidently  the  pulmonary  tranapii-a- 
tion  considerably  augmented.  It  is  not  only  the  aqueous  part  of 
the  blood  which  escapes  by  pulmonary  transpiration.  I  have 
shown,  by  direct  experiments,  thai  many  substances  introduced 
Into  the  veins,  either  by  absorption  or  direct  injection,  soon  pass 
out  by  the  lungs.  Diluted  alcohol,  a  solution  of  camphor,  of  aether, 
cr  odoriferous  substances,  introduced  into  (he  cavity  of  the  peri- 
toneum, or  ojiy  other  part,  are  soon  absorbed  by  the  veins,  and, 
transported  to  the  lungs,  pass  into  the  bronchiie,  and  may  be  rec- 
ognised by  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  expired  air. 

Phosphorus  acts  in  the  same  maimer ;  its  odour  is  not  only  sen- 
■ible  in  the  expired  air,  but  its  presence  is  still  more  easily  shown, 
and  in  the  most  positive  m.inner.  Inject  into  the  crural  vein  of  a 
dog  half  an  ounce  of  oil,  in  which  phosphorus  has  been  dissolved ; 
you  will  scarcely  have  performed  this  operation,  when  there  will 
iBsue  from  the  nostrils  of  the  animal  a  dense  white  vapour,  which 
is  the  phosphoric  acid.     It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Dr. 

Zten.  that  gases  act  in  nearly  the  same  manner;  that  is,  that 
■  they  have  been  injected  into  the  vems,  they  pass  out  with  the 
:pired  air. 

home  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
vapour  that  escapes  from  the  lungs  of  an  adult  in  twentj'-foiir 
iiours.  The  latest,  performed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  fix  It  at  alwiut 
eighteen  ounces ;  Lavoisier  and  Seeuin  foimerly  estimated  it  at 
aomething  less  than  this.  It  is  profiable  that  it  is  varied  by  an 
infinite  number  of  circumstances. 

It  is  not  yet  considered  as  settled  in  what  mode  the  carbonic 
acid  contamed  ia  the  expired  air  is  formed.  It  is  thought  by 
iomc  that  it  exists,  ready  formed,  in  the  venous  blood,  and  llw 
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Ukeihdadbytiiii  flud  at  the  moannt  4^  ito  pMn0»  AMttA 
Ae  lyngv;  by  othonb  that  it  k  the  xemdt  of  the  diMd  eeai» 
nation  of  the  carbon  of  the  ▼enoiie  Uood  with  the  i 
Boither  of  these  opjaiona  cas  be  coMidereii  at  Ulf 
perfaapa  both  theae  eftcia  may  take  plam  at  the 
IVom  our  igi»i>p^p^  of  the  mode  oS  mrmatMNa  oi  Ikm 
acid,  we  are  oaable  to  fix  the  precife  imit  perfiinaed  bgr  the  <^ 
gen  m  reqwratioa.  Some  aaiert  that  it  ia  employed  (^ 
ivith  the  carbon  of  Uie  venoiif  blood;  othen,  that  it||i 
the  pufanooary  veinf  i  and  there  is  atill  aaoth^  claaa  wd  beioaa 
that  it  perfimna  both  theee  oflkee  at  the  same  tiaM»  ASk  tin 
part  of  animal  chemistry  reaoires  farther  ianrestigaiiesit  aa  Imf 
as  we  have  not  any  positive  anowledga  eonoeftm^  tha  frnaalioa 
Cjf  carbonic  acid,  ana  the  disappearance  <rfo«yga»,it  wiUbadit' 
fbult  to  determine  the  cauae  of  the  elevation  ofmmyartaltfie  wU 
takes  place  in  the  Uood  in  passing  thiou^  the  linage.  It  ia  Mb* 
able,  however,  that  .the  oxyfgm  combines  with  the  oaabo^  ai  At 
blood,  and,  as  ever^  formation  of  this  kind  ia  aoeompnaiad  by  a 
considerable  evolufion  of  caloric^  il  is  probable  thai  Ifab  ia  At 
cause  of  the  incresied  beat  of  the  arterial  blood  If  we  aqppsa^ 
also,  that  the  oxygen  is  abaorbed,  passes  into  the  pwlmonnry 


ud  that  it  ccMnbiBes  forward  directly  with  the  Uoo^  we  mm 


then  account  for  the  elevation  in  the  temperatuie  of  tte 


finr  every  combinaticm  of  oxygen  with  a  combustifale  body  is  se* 
companied  with  an  evolutiim  of  caloric* 


The  slight  diminution  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood, 
its  capacity  for  heat,  arises  probaoly  from  the  loss  of  water  finni 
the  surface  of  the  air-cells%  With  respect  to  the  other  propertiof 
that  the  venous  Uood  acquires  in  traversing  the  lungs,  such  as  its 
odour,  peculiarity  of  taste,  &c.,  that  our  opinions  on  this  point 
may  be  accurate,  it  is  necessary  that  an  exact  and  compaiure 
analysis  of  the  venous  and  artenal  Uood  should  make  ua  precise- 
ly acquainted  with  thee o  difierencesL  This  is  a  service  for  wUcb 
physiology  looks  to  the  science  of  chemistry. 

Respiration  (pother  Ckoscs  than  Atmospheric  Air. 

We  must  not  rest  satisfied  with  studying  the  effects  of  the  res* 
piration  of  atmospheric  air ;  we  are  natursuly  desirous  of  knowing 
what  would  be  the  result  of  the  respiration  of  other  kinds  of  gasi 
Animals  have  been  plunged  into  them,  and  men  have  vduntarily 
or  involuntarily  respired  them ;  it  is  thus  known  that  atmoapheric 
air  alone  can  serve  the  purposes  of  respiration  for  any  €OIlside^ 
able  time.  Every  other  gas  destroys  animal  life  more  or  less 
promptly ;  oxygen  itself,  when  respired  pure,  is  filial,  and  even 
when  it  is  mixed  with  azote  in  proportions  difierent  firom  the  com* 
mon  air,  it  sooner  or  later  cfiuses  the  death  of  those  aiMWfcyhi  ihat 
respire  it.  From  these  facts  we  are  induced  (o  divide  ga8e%  ai 
they  relate  to  respiration,  into  two  classes :  first,  those  vraich  are 
non-respiraUe ;  second,  those  that  are  deleterious^ 

*  flitiitrlt  iliiiwgj 
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The  first,  to  which  belong  the  protoxide  of  azote,  hvdrocen, 
ice,  destroys  mtimds  only  because  they  are  incapable  of  fulfilling 
the  office  of  oxygeD.  Among  these  gases  there  is  one,  the  pro- 
toxide of  azote  or  nitrous  oxide,  which  produces  very  reniarkahle 
efTecls,  and  wJiich  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
Aecood  class.  Sir  H.  Davy  was  the  first  who  examined  tlic  ef- 
fects of  this  upon  himself.  After  having  expired  the  air  from  bis 
lungs,  he  breathed  about  five  pounds  of  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen ; 
4he  first  sensations  which  he  experienced  were  those  of  vertigo ; 
at  the  end  of  about  half  a  minute,  continuing  still  to  respire  this 
wr,  these  effects  gradually  diminished,  and  were  succeeded  by  a 
sensation  analogous  to  a  gentle  pressure  over  all  the  muscles,  ac- 
companied by  a  slight,  but  very  agreeable  trembling,  particularly 
in  the  chest  and  extremities.  Surrounding  objects  appeared  to 
him  of  a  dazzling  brightness,  and  his  hearing  to  become  more 
acute ;  towards  the  last,  the  agitation  augmented,  his  muscular 
&>rce  seemed  much  increased,  and  he  felt  an  irresistible  propen- 
jity  to  put  himself  in  motion.  These  efiects  diminished  as  soon 
as  he  had  ceased  to  respire  the  gas,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  min- 
utes he  found  himself  as  usual. 

The  ctTects  are  not,  however,  always  the  same ;  Vauquclin  and 
Thcnard,  who  also  respired  this  gas,  did  not  perceive  ail  the  rrfie- 
nomena  described  by  Davy,  but  others  analogous  to  them.  The 
deleterious  gases  are  those  which  are  not  only  incapable  of  respi- 
ration, but  destroy,  more  or  less  rapidly,  men  and  animals  which 
respire  them,  even  wh^n  mixed  with  certain  portions  of  atmo- 
spheric air.  Of  this  number  arc  all  the  acid  gases,  ammoniacal 
gna,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  &c.,  &c. 

Influence  of  the  Nerves  of  Ou  Eighth  Pair  upon  Respiration. 

The  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  are  the  only  cerebral  nerves 
which  send  filaments  to  the  tissue  of  the  lungs ;  this  has  induced 
physiologists  to  divide  them,  to  ascertain  the  efiects  that  would 
result  from  iL  Tlils  easy  experiment  was  made  often  by  the  older 
physiologists,  and  there  are  few  of  the  modem  who  have  not  re- 
peated it.  Every  animal  in  which  the  nerves  In  question  are  df- 
vided  dies  more  or  less  suddenly ;  sometimes  death  takes  place 
instantly  aftfr  the  division.  It  never  survives  more  than  three  or 
iuur  days.  Death  has  Iteen  attributed  by  authors,  in  turn,  to  the 
cessation  of  the  motions  of  the  heart,  imperfect  diAstion,  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs,  die.  We  are  indebted  to  the  labours  of  many 
physiologists,  and  esiieclaily  to  Messrs.  Wilson,  PhlJlp,  and  Bres- 
'cbeU  for  Borao  valuable  information  on  this  subject.  I  now  prn- 
pose  to  give  an  abstraol  of  their  researches  and  my  own. 

A  division  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair,  in  the  neck,  on  a 
level  with  iho  thyroid  gland,  or  even  lower,  has  an  influence,  first, 
upon  iho  larynx;  second,  upon  the  lungs.  These  two  classes  of 
efic-cts  must  be  distinguished.  In  treating  of  the  voice,  we  have 
said  tliat  the  division  of  the  recurrent  nerves  produced  a  sudden 
loss  of  the  voice.     The  same  phenomenon  takes  place  after  the 
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division  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  v^rhich  is  easy  to  understand, 
as  the  recurrents  are  but  branches  of  these  nerves.  But,  besides 
the  loss  of  the  voice,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  section  of  the 
nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  to  be  followed  by  such  an  approximation 
of  the  lips  of  the  glottis,  that  the  air  is  incapable  of  penetrating  into 
the  larynx,  and  that  sudden  death  happens ;  as  is  always  the  case 
in  an  animal  which  is  incapable  of  renewing  the  air  of  its  lungs. 
In  ordinary  cases,  the  sides  of  the  glottis  are  not  brought  so  ex- 
actly in  contact  as  to  entirely  prevent  the  air  from  entering  into 
the  larynx  for  the  purposes  of  respiration.  But,  as  the  glottis  has 
lost  its  peculiar  motion,  the  air  enters  into,  and  passes  out  from 
the  chest,  in  a  more  irregular  and  constrained  manner. 

At  the  time  when  these  observations  were  made,  it  would  hare 
been  impossible  to  have  explained  satisfactorily  these  difierent 
phenomena.  But  as  the  reader  is  now  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  recurrent  and  laryngeal  nerves  are  distributed 
to  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  the  subject  presents  no  farther  diffi- 
culty. By  the  division  of  the  eighth  pair  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  the  dilator  muscles  of  the  glottis  are  paralyzed.  This  open- 
ing no  longer  enlarges  itself  at  the  instant  of  inspiration,  while  the 
constrictors,  which  receive  their  nerves  from  the  superior  laryn- 
geal, preserve  their  action,  and  close  the  glottis  more  or  less  com- 
pletely. When  the  section  of  the  eighth  pair  is  not  followed  by 
such  a  constriction  of  the  glottis  as  to  cause  instantaneous  death, 
other  phenomena  are  developed,  and  death  does  not  occur  until 
the  end  of  three  or  four  days. 

Respiration  is  at  first  constrained,  the  motion  of  inspiration  is 
more  extensive  and  frequent,  and  the  animal  seems  to  pay  a  par- 
ticular attention  to  it ;  he  is  not  inclined  to  move,  is  evidently  fa- 
tigued by  exertion,  and  will  often  preserve  a  perfect  state  of  re- 
pose. The  formation  of  arterial  blood  is  not  prevented  for  a  short 
time  after  the  operation ;  but  soon,  the  second  day,  for  example, 
the  laborious  respiration  increases,  and  the  efforts  in  inspiration 
become  greater.  The  arterial  blood  has  no  longer  the  vermilion 
tint  which  is  peculiar  to  it ;  it  becomes  deeper  coloured,  and  its 
temperature  diminished  ;  at  last  all  these  symptoms  increase ;  res- 
piration can  only  be  eflected  by  the  action  of  all  the  inspiratory 
muscles ;  the  arterial  blood  becomes  of  a  dull  red,  and  similar  to 
venous  blood ;  the  arteries  containing  buf  little  of  it,  a  chilliness 
becomes  manifest,  and  the  animal  soon  dies.  On  opening  the 
chest  we  find  the  bronchiae,  and  sometimes  the  trachea  itself,  fill- 
ed with  a  frothy  fluid,  sometimes  bloody ;  the  tissue  of  the  lungs 
is  engorged  and  swollen ;  the  ramifications,  and  even  the  trunk, 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  are  distended  with  blood  of  nearly  a 
black  colour ;  there  is  Ukewise  found  a  considerable  effusion  oi  se- 
rosity,  or  even  of  blood,  into  the  parenchyma  of  the  limgs.  On 
the  other  hand,  experiments  show  that,  in  proportion  as  this  se- 
ries of  phenomena  becomes  developed,  the  animals  consume  less 
oxygen,  and  form  a  less  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  It  has  been 
supposed,  with  reason,  that  in  this  case  the  animals  perish  be- 
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cause  respiration  cannot  be  performed,  the  structure  of  the  lungs 
being  so  altered  that  the  inspired  air  cannot  arrive  at  the  air-cells. 
I  thmk  we  may  add  to  this  cause  the  difficulty  which  the  blood 
from  the  pulmonary  artery  experiences  in  passing  into  the  vein ;  a 
difficulty  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  cause  ol  the  distention  of 
the  venous  system  after  death,  and  of  the  small  quantity  of  blood 
which  the  arterial  system  contains  some  time  before  this  event 
happens. 

The  section  of  one  of  the  nerves  of  the  eighth  pair  produces 
these  effects  upon  one  of  the  lungs  only,  and  life  may  be  contin- 
ued by  the  action  of  the  other  of  these  organs,  the  animal  not  per- 
ishing.    I  have  seen  animals  live  in  this  state  many  months. 

Many  authors,  worthy  of  confidence,  have  stated  facts  respect- 
ing the  division  of  these  nerves  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  ver- 
ify. If  we  allow  an  interval  of  a  month  or  two,  say  they,  be- 
tween the  division  of  one  nerve  and  that  of  the  second,  the  ani- 
mal survives,  a  union  taking  place  between  the  divided  ends,  and 
that  cicatrix  transmits  the  nervous  influence  like  the  nerve  itself. 
Cut  this  cicatrix,  divide  the  nerve  a  second  time,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  effects  of  the  simultaneous  section  of  the  two  nerves 
will  become  manifest.  I  will  not  pretend  to  deny  these  results, 
but  I  have  endeavoured  to  repeat  them  without  success.  I  have 
cut,  in  dogs,  the  eighth  pair  on  one  side;  three  months  after  I 
have  cut  that  of  the  opposite  side ;  the  animals  died  three  or  four 
days  after  the  last  operation.  At  the  opening,  after  death,  I  have 
found  the  lung  on  the  side  on  which  the  first  nerve  was  cut  so 
changed  in  its  structure  that  it  was  incapable  of  thS  function  of 
respiration.  Hence  the  division  of  the  second  nerve  necessarily 
caused  death. 

According  to  some  physiologists,  the  simple  division  of  the 
eighth  pair  differs  much,  as  respects  the  results,  from  a  section 
where  a  certain  portion  of  the  nerve  is  cut  away  so  as  to  leave  a 
considerable  interval  between  the  divided  ends.  In  general,  sav 
they,  the  effects  are  much  more  striking,  and  the  animals  die  much 
sooner.  It  is  the  same  if,  instead  of  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the 
nerve,  we  fold  away  one  of  the  ends  so  that  it  shall  be  remote 
from  the  other.  Lastly,  here,  as  in  indigestion,  it  is  said  that  a 
galvanic  current  takes  the  place  of  nervous  influence.  My  ex- 
periments do  npt  agree  with  these  results. 

I  have  never  seen  any  difference,  as  regards  the  results,  be- 
tween the  simple  division  of  a  nerve  or  cutting  off  a  portion.  I 
have  never  obtamed  anything,  in  these  circimistances,  from  the 
galvanic  action.  • 

Of  Artificial  Respiration. 

The  principal  object  of  the  motion  of  the  thorax  is  to  draw  air 
into  the  lungs,  and  afterward  to  expel  it  from  these  orguuL 
Whenever  these  motions  are  stopped,  the  air  of  the  lungs  being 
no  longer  renewed,  respiration  necessarily  ceases,  and  death  soca 
follows.    But  we  may  supply,  for  a  certain  tiin^  the  actioii  of 
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..thstfaofKgpby  JEtwHhieiBg  mr  artifidally  into  the  lMp>  Boiha^i 
isjentand  wiAem  aartomHitt  have  oAoi  nctued  ttnu^  TEtedr 
b«g  haen. gradually  ktioduoed  wkk  bduawi^  or  UaMen^4k4 
IThis  may  abo  be  aone  with  a  flyiingey  with  «  ontll  hphi  «b  Ills 
ade  of  its  tube.  The  end  of  the  tube  ii  intxodnoed  JHtolha  M^ 
:ohea»  and  fixed  there  by  a  ligature;  afterward  we  inmik$  pb* 
.to&»iQC»der  to  fill  the  syiinge  with  air;  we  then  appiyuMB  fliger 
upon  this  smaJI  hole*  to  prevent  the  air  firom  pessmg  owtthwmgfc 
it;  the  piston  is  then  forged  down,  and  the  air  ot  ikm^wftrng^ 
.pynes  into  the  lonn.  We  then  withdraw  the  piston,  md'^M  ^v* 
jqge  becomes  fiUad  with  air  firom  the  lungs;  we  nam  nim  Iks 
finger  placed  upon  the  small  bcde,  and,  by  pushing  do#n 


ton,  ^Ewne  the  air  to  escape,  which  has  already  per ror—d  thaj^mw 


poses  of  respiration ;  we  draw  immediately  the  pistan^to 
instrument  with  pure  air,  leaving  the  little  hole  open#  dee.  % 
repeating  regularly  these  motions,  we  are  enabled  to  protraot  w 
life  of  an  animal,  in  which  the  thorax  has  beccmie  imawfaMiL 
either  firom  a  divisicm  of  the  spnal  marrow  behind  the  cie^M 
bone,  or  even  where  the  head  has  been  entir^  cot  ofiL  ilpban^ 
ever,  fulfils  but  very  imperfectly  the  fimction  of  iespirmtia^ani 
can  never  be  prolonged  ^yond  a  few  hours.  Fraquaiitiy  Iha 
luiMpB  become  engorged  by  the  Uood,or  are  torn  ly  tns  airi  ins 
ftnd  is  also  intrcykEced  into  the  pulmonary  veins,  and  i^vsadi 
itself  into  the  cellular  tissue,  so  A  to  prevent  the  dilatatisi  of  Iha 
ur-cells.  In  inflating  the  lungs,  greieit  care  is  neeessarf  not  to 
force  the  air  so  as  to  tear  the  pijdmonary  tissue.    If  the  air 


into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  the  animal  will  die  immediately, 
occurred  in  the  curious  experiments  of  M.  Leroy  d'Etiole. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

C0UB8E  OF  THE  ABTEEIAL  BLOOD. 

This  function  has  for  its  object  to  transport  the  arterial  blood 
firom  the  lungs  to  every  part  of  the  body, 

Cf  the  Arterial  Blood. 

The  arterial  blood  is  essential  to  the  execution  of  the  iimo* 
tions.  A  celebrated  physiologist  defined  life  as  the  contact  of  the 
arterial  blood  with  the  organs,  particularly  the  brain.  We  have 
nothing  to  add  here  to  what  has  been  already  said  of  the  arterial 
blood  m  the  article  Respiration.  I  will  only  refer  to  some  im- 
portant facts  relative  to  the  blood  gttierally,  which  irill  c<Hnp^eta 
the  history  of  this  liquid.- 

The  learned  Yauauelin  found  in  this  fluid  a  large  quantity  Of 
fiitty  matter,  of  a  soft  consistence,  and  which  was  at  first  regard* 
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cd  as  fal.  But  M.  Chevreul,  by  a  Bcries  of  very  ingenious  cxper- 
imeats,  has  discovered  lliat  ihis  tnattei'  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
brain  and  nerves.  Jts  chemical  composition  is  very  remarkable. 
It  is  an  azotic  fal,  the  reverse  of  all  other  bodies  of  this  kind,  which 
do  not  contain  azote. 

Messrs.  Frcvost  and  Duiiias  have  demonstrated  the  presence 
«f  urea  in  tlic  blood  of  animals  deprived  of  their  kidneys.  M. 
foudet,  JuD.,  has  (bund  cholesterine,  and  some  other  elements  of 
,the  bilo,  in  the  serum.  Thus,  as  the  analyses  of  the  blood  multi- 
ply, and  the  processes  become  more  perfect,  we  find  io  the  blood 
all  the  elements  of  the  organs.  We  may  now  designate  with 
confidence  the  fibrine  as  the  same  substance  as  the  muscular 
fibre  [  the  albumen,  whicli  forms  so  great  a  number  of  the  mem- 
branes and  tissues;  the  fatty  matter  that  has  been  described, 
nrhich.  united  with  osmazome  and  albumen,  form  the  nervous 
system ;  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  whicJt  constitute 
ue  greater  part  of  the  bones ;  the  urea,  one  of  tlic  most  remark- 
iahle  excrementttial  elements  of  the  urine ;  the  yellow  matter  of 
4he  bile,  and  which  extends  itself  by  imbibition  into  the  cellular 
(tissue  about  contusions,  &c.  When,  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  mag- 
jiifying-glass  or  microscope,  we  examine  the  transparent  parts  of 
cold-blooded  animals,  we  discover  in  the  sanguineous  vessels  an 
janumerable  multitude  of  small,  rounded  particles,  which  swim  in 
the  serum,  rolling  one  over  the  other  as  they  pass  from  the  arter- 
ies to  the  veins.  These  are  the  globules,  or,  more  properly,  the 
discs  of  the  blood;  they  were  discovered  by  Malpighi.  Lee- 
wonhoek  soon  after  engaged  in  examining  them,  probably  with- 
out having  given  much  attention  to  the  vague  communication  of 
Malpighi  on  the  subject  He  described  very  precisely  a  great 
number  of  them.  Since  that  time  many  persons  have  undertaken 
their  examination ;  but  there  are  only  three  that  can  be  compared 
with  Malpighi  in  the  accuracy  of  their  observations  and  their  skill 
in  the  use  of  the  microscope ;  these  are  Leewenhoek,  Hewson. 
and  Messrs.  Prevost  and  Dumas.  As  they  agree  in  the  principal 
iacts,  and  as  the  last  have  made  use  of  the  facts  indicated  by  the 
Others,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  their  results. 

They  found  globules  in  the  blood  of  all  animals.  To  ascert^ 
this,  a  very  small  drop  of  blood  may  be  placed  upon  a  plate  of 
glass,  taking  care  to  spread  it  lightly,  without  crushing  it.  Upon 
the  edges  there  will  always  be  found  isolated  globules  or  discs,  that 
way  be  easily  seen  and  measured. 

With  wcai  lenses  they  appear  like  black  points;  aAerward 
ibey  assume  the  appearance  of  while  circles,  in  the  midst  of 
which  is  seen  a  black  s}>ot,  when  the  magnifying  power  is  in- 
creased. When  magnified  to  three  or  four  hundred  times  lis  di- 
ameter, llie  last  presents  the  ap]X!arance  of  a  bright  spot  When 
the  eye  has  become  familiarized  with  this  ap]iearanco.  it  preserves 
its  powers  of  perception  with  weaker  magnifiers.  This  is  the  key 
Id  roost  of  ttie  opinions  that  have  been  advanced  upon  this  sub- 
ject, and  serves  lo  reconcile  them. 
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While  the  blood  circulates  in  the  vessels,  the  particles  which  it 
encloses  have  no  other  motion  than  that  impressed  upon  them  bj 
the  liauid.  But  it  has  been  said  that  when  removed  from  the  ves- 
sels, they  are  vividly  agitated,  and  that  the  little  drop  presents  a 
giculiar  tremour,  which  ceases  in  a  few  seconds.  Sir  £verard 
ome  supposed  that  the  blood  contains  globules,  which  are  en- 
closed, in  health,  in  a  covering  of  colouring  matter,  of  which  they 
are  the  nucleus ;  and  within  thirty  seconds  after  the  Uood  has 
been  taken  from  the  vessels,  that  this  exterior  matter  cdlects  to- 

Sther,  and  forms  a  sort  of  collar  about  the  central  globule 
essrs.  Prevost  and  Dumas  differ  from  him  essentially  on  this 
Coint,  they  regarding  as  the  habitual  state  that  which  seenied  to 
im  as  the  efltect  of  death.  Their  proofs  appear  to  be  irrefiragi- 
ble,  as  thev  repose  on  observing  the  circulation  in  the  ^ng  of 
a  bat,  the  foot  of  a  frog,  the  mesentery  of  certain  fish,  the  tail  of 
a  tadpole,  and  the  lung  of  a  salamander. 

They  satisfied  themselves,  by  numerous  observations,  that  the 
appearances  and  diameter  of  the  globules  or  discs  were  the  same 
within  and  without  the  vessels.  They  saw  that  they  were  not 
endowed  with  a  movement  of  rotation  on  their  centre,  as  some 
writers  had  supposed,  but  that  they  followed  simply  the  directioii 
of  the  blood.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish,  in  the  foot  of  the  frog  and 
the  tail  of  the  tadpole,  the  different  phases  of  the  globules,  and  to 
satisfy  ourselves  of  their  flatness.  Sometimes  they  are  seen  full ; 
at  others,  more  or  less  obliquely ;  again,  their  edge  is  presented 
to  the  observer.  They  balance  themselves  in  the  liquid  in  which 
they  swim,  and  sometimes  we  sec  them  turn  slowly  upon  them- 
selves, so  that  we  can  exactly  appreciate  their  form. 

Still  farther,  we  can  see  them  pass  directly  from  the  arteries 
into  the  veins,  and  the  blood  arrive  on  the  one  side  and  return 
on  the  other.  There  may  be  seen,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  varie- 
ties of  position  which  render  so  clear  the  true  form  of  the  globules 
of  the  blood.  This  disposition  of  the  vessels  enables  us  to  con- 
ceive the  alteration  that  has  been  sometimes  remarked  in  the 
course  of  the  blood,  and  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  circulation 
during  death,  on  which  Spallanzani  and  Haller  have  so  much  in- 
sisted. 

These  different  observations  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that 
the  globules  of  the  blood  are  the  same  during  life,  and  for  some  mo- 
ments after  they  have  issued  from  the  blood-vessels,  and  that  they 
are  flattened  in  both  instances.  But  they  leave  it  still  doubtful 
whether  they  possess  elasticity,  and  whether  they  consist,  as  Hew- 
son  believed,  and  as  Messrs.  Prevost  and  Dumas  thought  they  had 
proved,  in  a  globule  enclosed  in  a  membranous  sack. 

Since  the  publication  of  their  memoir,  the  latter  gentlemen  have 
examined  the  lung  of  a  salamander  with  a  magnifier  of  three  hun- 
dred diameters'  magnifying  power.  The  spectacle  presented  to 
them  cannot  easily  be  comprehended  by  the  reader.  The  san- 
guineous particles  moved  with  such  velocity  that  at  first  caused  a 
sensation  of  vertigo  in  the  observer.     But  tne  circulation  soon  be- 
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came  slower,  and  the  particles  could  be  seen  to  pass  tranquilly 
along  in  the  fluid  in  which  they  were  contained ;  they  crept  slow- 
ly, as  it  were,  in  the  small  vascular  ramifications,  elongating  them- 
■clves  when  the  space  was  too  narrow ;  or  they  stopped  and  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  the  narrowest  passages,  until,  pressed 
upon  by  those  coming  after  them,  they  broke  through  the  obsta- 
cle, and  passed  on.  Sometimes  they  were  suddenly  slopped  by 
the  compact  space  which  separated  two  of  the  VL'ssels.  It  ap- 
peared as  if  a  very  flexible  floating  body  had  struck,  at  its  centre  of 
Savity,  an  obstacle  which  suddenly  stopped  its  farther  progress, 
3  particle  bending  itself  to  the  form  of  the  opposing  body.  Still, 
the  current  of  tne  liquid  continued  to  press  on  in  tlie  same  di- 
rection, it  would  continue  lo  oscillate  lor  some  time,  uncertain 
whether  to  direct  itself  upon  tlie  vessel  at  the  right  or  the  left. 
Sometimes  this  state  of  things  would  continue  for  several  min- 
Dtes.  It  would  probably  have  been  still  longer  delayed,  if  the 
new  particles  coming  in  the  same  direction  bad  not  determined  it 
One  way  or  the  other.  These  different  movements  left  no  doubt 
in  their  minds  as  to  the  tbrm  of  the  particles  of  the  blood  being' 
membranous  sacks,  with  a  globule  enclosed.  Though,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  publication  of  their  memoir  on  this  subject,  their  proofs 
of  this  were  not  decisive,  yet  they  have  not  since  found  any  rea- 
xons  to  doubt  the  conclusions  at  which  they  then  arrived. 

[On  this  point,  however,  it  would  seem  there  is  still  some  rea- 
son lo  doubt.  According  to  Dr.  Carpnter,  in  man  and  most  of 
the  mammalia  these  particles  or  globules  of  the  blood,  as  they 
liave  been  usually  called,  are,  in  ^ct,  discs  with  a  circular  out- 
line. In  man  the  sides  of  the  disc  arc  somewhat  concave,  the 
bright  spot  constituting  the  centre.  This,  which  has  been  regard- 
ed as  indicating  the  existence  of  a  nucleus,  Dr.  Carpenter  tliinks, 
in  reality,  is  attributable  simply  to  the  greater  thinness  of  the  disc 
at  this  point.  The  form  of  the  disc  appears  lo  be  altered  by  vari- 
ous re-agents.  In  water  they  assume  a  globular  form.  The  fol- 
lowing cuts,  after  Wagner,  will  illustrate  these  views. 

1F1«.  TJ.) 
>         Diia  aflht  Btaoi,  sugni/itiJ  abml  500  iiamiler: 
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K.  Single  discs,  a  a.  Their  flattened  globules.  B.  Globules 
I  seen  edgeways.     C  D.  Lymph  globules. 

With  respect  lo  the  existence  of  a  nucleus.  Dr.  Carpenler  thinks 
I  it  doubtful  as  regards  the  mammalia.  But  in  the  frog,  the  parti- 
I  clcs  of  wtuch  are  mucii  larger  than  in  man,  a  nucleus  may  be  ob- 
L  aervcd  to  project 
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The  red  globules  in  the  blood  of  the  frog  are  larger  than  k 
man.  A  A.  Their  flattened  face.  B.  Globule  turned  edgewayi. 
D.  Appearance  when  changed  by  dilute  acetic  acid.  C.  Ityniph 
globule. 

Thus,  it  appears,  by  taking  fresh  blood  from  an  animal,  aad 
spreading  it  in  thin  laminae,  we  may  arrive  at  results  as  to  its  stile' 
during  life.  This  is  precisely  the  method  of  Messrs.  Prevost  aad 
Dumas.  They  have  described  in  their  memoir  their  mode  ef 
measuring  the  diameters  of  the  particles.  The  process  presents 
some  difficulties,  undoubtedly ;  we  may  hope  that  a  long  use  of 
the  microscope  has  enabled  them  to  execute  it  with  some  precii- 
ion.  In  the  works  of  Hallcr  may  be  found  his  attempts  to  do  tUs, 
as  of  others  who  had  preceded  him. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  results : 

Jurin 37^  part  of  an  English  mch. 

According  to  experiments  revised 
and  approved  by  Leewenhoek 

Young uTeo         " 

Wollaston iToir      "  *• 

Bawer -nVo      " 

JVater     ......  jy^ 

The  last-mentioned  number  very  nearly  agrees  with  the  obser- 
vations of  Messrs.  Prevost  and  Dumas  in  twentv  examinations  of 
sound,  and  nearly  the  same  number  of  diseased  persons.  They 
could  trace  no  difference  connected  with  age,  sex,  or  disease.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  some  difference  exists,  and  the  late  re- 
searches of  M.  Bawer  may  lead  to  the  discovery.  With  respect 
to  inequalities  in  the  particles  in  the  same  blood,  this  is  very 
doubtful.  Nothing  can  be  more  regular  than  that  of  the  parUcles 
in  the  human  blood.  It  is  very  rare  that  particles  are  observed 
different  from  the  rest  in  their  diameter.  Messrs.  Prevost  and 
Dumas  always  found,  where  this  appeared  to  be  the  case,  it  was 
a  mere  optical  illusion. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  method  adopted  by  Messrs.  Prevost 
and  Dumas  presents  results  comparatively,  if  not  absolutely,  ac- 
curate. They  are  all  that  the  present  necessities  of  the  science 
claim.  They  show  that  the  particles  of  the  blood  are  circular  in 
the  mammiferi,  and  elliptical  in  birds  and  cold-blooded  animals; 
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and  that  they  are  flat  in  all  animals,  and  composed,  at  least  in 
some,  of  a  nucleus  enclosed  in  a  membranous  sack.] 

Apparatus  of  the  Arterial  Blood. 
It  is  composed,  first,  of  the  pulmonary  veins  ;  second,  of  the  left 
cavities  of  the  heart ;  third,  of  the  arteries. 

Pulmonary  Veins. 
They  arise,  like  tlie  otiier  veins,  in  the  tissue  of  the  lungs ;  that 
IB.  they  consist  at  first  of  an  infinite  number  of  radicles,  which  are 
continuations  of  the  pulmunary  artery;  these  branches,  uniting, 
form  small  trunks,  which  gradually  become  larger.  At  last  ^1 
these  trunks  terminate  in  four  vessels,  which,  after  running  a  short 
distance,  open  into  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart.  The  pulmonary 
veins  differ  from  all  other  veins  in  this,  that  fhey  do  not  onasto- 
iDose  with  each  other  when  they  have  acquired  a  certain  size. 
We  have  observed  a  similar  disposition  in  the  divisions  of  the  ar- 
tery which  is  distributed  to  the  lungs.  The  pulmonary  veins 
have  no  valves,  but  their  slructure  in  other  respects  is  similar  to 
the  other  veins ;  their  middle  membrane  is,  however,  a  little  thick- 
er, and  seems  to  possess  a  greater  degree  of  elasticity. 

iic/i  Cavities  of  the  Heart. 
The  form  and  size  of  the  left  auricle  differ  but  little  from  the 
right;  its  surface  only  is  smoother,  and  docs  not  present  any 
fleshy  column  (except  in  the  appendix  called  oricuU).  It  com- 
municates by  an  oval  opening  with  tlie  left  ventricle,  which  is 
distinguished  from  the  right  by  the  greater  degree  of  thickness 
of  its  walls,  and  the  number,  volume,  and  disposition  of  its  fleshy 
columns.  The  opening  by  which  the  auricle  and  ventricle  coi»- 
municate  is  garnished  ny  what  is^alled  the  mitral  valve,  which 
is  very  analogous  to  the  tricuspid.  The  ventricle  gives  origin  to 
the  artery  called  tlie  aorta,  iho  orifice  of  which  presents  three 
semi-luxiar  valves  very  similar  to  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Of  the  Arterici. 
The  aorta  is  to  the  left  ventricle  what  the  pulmonary  artery  ia 
to  the  right,  though  it  differs  in  many  important  particulars.  Its 
capacity  ;ind  extent  are  much  greater;  nearly  all  its  divisions  are 
considered  as  arteries,  and  have  each  received  particular  names, 
lis  branches  anastomose  with  each  other  in  various  modes ;  they 
oflen  present  numerous  and  remarkable  flcxuosities.  They  are 
distributed  to  every  part  of  the  body,  and  effect  in  each  a  pecu- 
liar arrangement ;  they  communicate  with  the  veins  and  lym- 
fthatic  vessels,  in  other  respects  the  structure  of  the  aorta  strong- 
y  resembles  the  pulmonary  artery ;  its  middle  membrane  is,  how- 
ever, much  thicker,  and  more  elastic.  Through  nearly  its  whole 
extent  the  aorta  is  accompanied  by  filaments,  arising  from  the 
ganglions  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve.  Thejc  filamenls  HJ^ 
pear  to  be  distributed  to  its  walls. 
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Caur$e  of  the  Jaisrial  Blood  w  tk0  Pmimonarg  Y(d^ 

In  treating  of  the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  pnlmenaiy  mrtmjf 
we  pointed  out  bow  this  fluid  anjyed  at  the  estreme  liruiclieB  of 
this^yesseL  The  blood  does  not  stop  there ;  it  posm  into  A»ioa^ 
treme  branches  of  the  puIoMHiary  yein,  and  soon  nito  Aetrttatai 
oS  ttds  vein ;  in  its  passage»  its  motion  is  gradually  accelenited  oa  it 
passes  fixmi  the  small  into  the  Ifuve  veins.  Itdoes  notion  with  a 
wk,  and  is  nearly  of  equal  rapiiuty  in  the  four  putmoiBiy  ^eina. 
0Ut  let  us  inquire.  What  cause  determines  the  progresa  oCnatblood 
in  these  veinsf  We  naturally  refer  this  to  the  contraetiaii  of  ttv 
fight  Tratride,  and  the  elasticitjr  of  the  walls  of  the  polmoiMryw 
tey.  Indeed,  haying  forced  the  blood  to  the  exUeme  iMBiatah 
tions  of  the  pulmonary  arteory,  we  cannot  conceive  wlij  tliaie  tM 
causes  should  not  continue  its  motion  even  in  the  inilpioMurgr  vdat 

This  was  the  opniion  of  Harvisy,  who  first  aemaisftratod  th 
true  course  of  the  blood ;  but  modem  phjnmdoffists  have  iisal 
this  explanatioii  too  simple.  It  is  now  generailjir  adimttri  tfcili 
when  die  blood  has  arrived  at  the  extreme  ramificatiOBi  aof  ^Ika 
pnlmonary.artery,  and  entered  the  radicles  of  Uie  pulmonuijf  iiMSb 
or,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  capillary  veoomM  of^ikB.magt^ 
no  longer  moves  firom  the  influence  of  the  heart,  bat  by  an  aetioD 
peculiar  to  the  small  vessels  that  it  traverses.  This  idea  of  the 
action  of  the  capillary  vessels  is  extremely  convenient  in  pliyiiol- 
ogy ;  after  the  vital  properties,  there  is  nothing  which  more  fiidl- 
itates  our  explanation  of  the  most  obscure  phenomena:  Let  us, 
therefore,  examine  it  with  attention ;  and  first,  has  this  action  ot 
the  capillaries  been  witnessed  by  any  observer  ?  Does  it  fall  with* 
in  the  scope  of  our  senses  ?  No ;  no  one  pretends  to  have  seen 
it ;  it  is  only  a  thing  supposed.*  But  let  us  admit  for  an  instant 
the  existence  of  this  capillary|^tion ;  in  what  does  it  ponsist  f  Is 
it  a  n'eater  or  less  degree  of  contraction,*by  which  the  blood,  with 
which  they  are  filled,  is  forced  forward  ?  In  contracting  firom 
their  elasticity,  they  would  undoubtedly  propel  the  blood ;  but  can 
any  reason  be  assigned  why  they  should  direct  it  rather  towards 
the  veins  than  arteries  ?  Finally,  when  the  small  vessels  were 
once  emptied,  how  would  they  be  filled  a^in  ?  This  could  (^y 
be  by  the  force  of  the  heart  propelling  blood  into  them,  or  else 
firom  their  dilating  in  such  manner  as  to  attract  this  fluid  fiiom  the 
neighbouring  vessels ;  according  to  this  supposition,  it  would  be 
as  Ekely  to  attract  the  blood  from  the  veins  as  from  the  arteries. 
If  we  admit,  therefore,  a  position,  which  is  merely  gratuitous,  that 
the  capillary  vessels  dilate  and  contract  themselves  alternately, 
we  still  should  not  be  able  to  explain  the  fimction  attributed  to 
them.  That  they  may  perform  this  function,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  each  capillary  vessel  should  be  arranged  in  a  manner 

*  This  actkm  is  directlj  contrary  to  observation.  In  the  lungs  of  reptiles  we  maf  tea 
the  Mood  peas  from  the  arteiiea  into  the  veins  with  a  comnion  magid^iag  gbaa,  bat  no 
action  of  theaeveaaela.  But  Uie  sUafatest  change  of  dimension  is  rerj  apparent ;  it  ia  the 
aanw  in  certain  wann4)looded  antmais,  where  the  blood  can  be  aeen  tiafemug  Uw  capflla* 
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analogous  to  the  heart;  that  it  shouJd  be  composed  of  two  parts, 
in  which  one  diJated,  while  the  olh^r  contracted  iliself.  and  tliat 
thero  should  be  between  thetn  a  valve  analogous  to  the  mitral 
valve.  Yet,  even  with  this  complicated  apparatus,  the  course  of 
the  blood  in  these  vessels  would  not  be  uniiorm. 

In  whatever  point  of  ^iew,  therefore,  we  examine  this  action 
of  liie  capillary  vessels,  it  is  found  vague  and  contradictory.  In 
reptiles,  in  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  it  is  easy  to  distin- 
guish tlie  blood  of  the  pulmonary  artery  passing  into  the  veins,  no 
motion  can  be  perceived  at  the  point  where  the  artery  terminates 
in  the  veins ;  the  motion  of  the  blood  is  nevertheless  manifest,  and 
even  rapid.  We  must  conclude,  then, that  the  capillary  action  of 
tho  vessels  of  the  lungs  giving  motion  to  the  blood  in  the  pulmo- 
nary veins  is  a  mere  supposition,  an  elliirl  of  the  imaginali'm ;  in 
a  word,  purely  hypothetical ;  and  that  the  true  cause  of  the  pas- 
sage of  trie  blood  into  the  pulmonary  artery  and  veins  is  the  con- 
traction of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  hearL 

1  am  far  from  tliinking  that  the  small  vessels  at  all  times  equal- 
ly favour  the  passage  ol  the  blood ;  we  have  a  proof  to  ihe  con- 
trary at  each  inspiration  and  expiration.  When  the  lungs  are 
distended  with  air,  its  passage  is  easy ;  but  when  the  chest  is  con- 
tracted, Ihe  lungs  containing  but  little  air,  it  becomes  more  diffi- 
cult. It  is,  besides,  extremely  probable  that  they  ddale  tbcm- 
selves,  according  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  traverses  the 
lungs,  nod  many  other  circumstances.  I  am  ready  to  believe 
that,  according  as  they  are  distended  or  contracted,  they  may  in- 
fluence the  progress  of  the  fluid  that  traverses  them  j  but  1  cannot 
admit  that  ihey  are  capable  of  modifying  the  course  of  the  blood, 
or  that  they  are  the  sole  agents  of  its  motion. 

The  eighth  pair  of  nerves  appears  ti>  have  a  great  influence 
upon  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  Ihe  lungs.     It  is  very  prob- 
aolo  that  it  rooaifes  the  disposition  of  the  capillary  vessels  of  these 
organs ;  when  we  inject  water  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  in  the 
dead  body,  it  passes  immediately  into  the  veins ;  a  part  ot  it,  how- 
ever, escapes  into  the  cells  of  the  bronchite,  where  it  mixes  with 
the  air,  and  forms  froth ;  another  portion  escapes,  and  becomes 
infiltrated  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  lungs.     After  a  certain 
lime,  when  tliis  infiltration  has  become  somewhat  considerable,  it 
then  becomes  impossible  to  force  the  injection  farther  inlo  the  puU 
.  monary  veins.     Similar  phenomena  occur  when,  instead  of  water, 
I  blood  is  injected  into  the  pulmonary  artery.     These  phenomena, 
i  have  seen,  have  a  great  ondogy  with  those  produced  by 
1  iho  section  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  in  living  animals. 

When  wc  recollect  the  extremely  small  calibre  of  the  capilla- 
I  ries  of  the  lungs,  we  can  comprehend  the  rcmarkublo  tenuity  of 
I  volume  of  tho  globules  of  the  blood,  and  their  utility.  If  the  solid 
I  and  miiMuble  part  of  tho  blood  hud  not  bceajlivided  into  these 
I  very  minute  masses,  it  could  not  have  traversed  the  minute  ves- 
Isels  by  which  the  arteries  are  united  to  the  veins.  Exjterimenl 
Iproves  Ibis:  I  injected  into  the  veins  of  an  animal  an  impalpable 
■  Gdo 
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powder  of  charcoal  and  sulphur,  suspended  in  a  little  ^um-wato. 
The  animals  dickl  almost  imndediately ;  on  opening  their  bodiei  1 
found  the  pulmonary  capillaries  completely  choked  up  by  the  ia* 
jected  powder,  which  was  too  gross  to  pass  them. 

If  the  blood  be  very  viscid,  and  its  particles  separate  vritik  grat 
difficulty,  the  circulation  will  soon  stop,  because  the  blood  cannol 
traverse  the  lung,  and  it  becomes  engorged.  Many  grave  mal- 
adies, no  doubt,  owe  their  origin  to  mis  cause.  We  may  caoK 
almost  immediate  death  in  animals  by  introducing  viscid  aobilBik- 
ces  into  the  circulation,  such  as  oil,  mucilage,  metallic  mercnry, 
dec,  as  was  observed  by  M.  Gosford  {Jaunu  de  PhysioL^  t  L). 

In  diseases  attended  with  alteration  of  the  pulmonary  tiarae^  m 
pneumonitis,  gray  hepatization,  &c.,  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  tk 
passage  of  an  aqueous  iniection  from  the  pulmonary  artery  to  tk 
veins  is  extremely  difficult,  or  even  impracticable.  In  certain  a* 
ses,  where  there  existed  before  death  an  abundant  expectoratkiV 
the  injection  passed  into  the  bronchiae.  Jn  a  word,  I  have  stray 
reasons  to  suspect  that  most  organic  lesions  of  the  lungs  cooflut 
in  an  obstruction,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  blood  throi^ 
the  pulmonary  capillaries ;  consequently,  of  an  extravasation  of 
the  diffi^rent  elements  of  the  blood  into  the  parenchyma  of  tk 
lungs. 

Absorption  of  the  Pulmonary  Veins, 

Like  the  other  veins,  the  pulmonary  veins  absorb,  and  cany  to 
the  heart,  those  substances  which  are  in  contact  with  the  spcmgy 

tissue  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs.  It  is  sufficient  to  inspire  once 
air  charged  with  odoriferous  particles,  in  order  that  it  may  be- 
come manifest  in  the  animal  economy.  The  deleterious  gases, 
medicinal  substances  spread  through  the  air,  contagious  miasmata, 
certain  poisons  or  medicines  applied  to  the  tongue,  produce  cffecti 
which  astonish  us  by  their  promptitude.  The  mode  by  which  the 
absorption  is  effected,  which  was  long  unknown,  and  the  object  of 
numerous  speculations,  is  extremely  simple.  It  depends  on  the 
physical  properties  of  the  vascular  walls.  If  a  sas  or  vapour 
penetrate  into  the  lung,  these  substances  traverse  the  membranes 
which  form  the  walls  of  the  small  vessels,  and  mingle  with  the 
blood.  If  it  be  a  liquid,  it  is  imbibed  by  the  same  walls,  and  en- 
ters the  cavity  of  the  vessels.  It  soon  becomes  mingled  with 
the  blood,  and  as  the  walls  are  very  thin,  the  passage,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  the  absorption,  is  very  rapid. 

In  epidemic  and  contagious  diseases,  it  is  most  desirable  to 
seek  for  remedies  which,  ui  the  form  of  vapour,  gas,  &c.,  may  be 
introduced  with  the  air  into  the  lungs.  The  attendants  upon  per 
sons  labouring  under  dangerous  diseases,  where  the  emanations 
are  fetid,  should  take  great  precautions,  by  ventilation  and  cleaxh 
liness,  to  avoid  breathing  them. 
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Panage  of  Ihe  Arterial  Blood  through  the  Left  Cavities  of  ike 
Heart, 

The  mechanism  by  which  ihe  blood  trai'crses  the  left  auricle 
8ii<l  ventricle  is  the  stune  as  (hnl  by  which  the  venous  blood  trav- 
erses the  right  cavities  of  the  heai'l.  When  the  left  auricle  dilates, 
the  blood  is  pourod  in  by  the  four  pulmonary  veins,  and  fills  it, 
WliCH,  afterward,  it  conlmots  itself,  one  part  of. the  blood  passes 
into  (he  ventricle,  another  lows  back  into  tlie  pulmonary  veins. 
When  the  ventricle  dilates,  it  receives  blood  from  the  auricle,  and 
B  small  portion  from  tho  aorta.  When  it  contracts  itself,  the  nii- 
traJ  valvo  is  raised,  and'  clones  Ihe  opening  between  the  auricle 
and  ventricle,  so  that  the  blood  cannot  return  into  the  auricle ;  it 
is,  therefore,  forced  into  the  aorta,  pushing  before  it  the  three 
semilunar  valves  with  which  the  vessel  had  been  closed  during 
the  dilatation  of  the  ventricle. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark  that,  aa  there  are  no  fleshy  col- 
umns existing  in  the  left  auricle,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
the  same  inlluencc  upon  the  blood  that  wc  have  supposed  to  be 
«xerted  by  tlic  right ;  and,  as  the  left  ventricle  has  much  thicker 
walls  than  the  right,  it  must  compress  the  blood  with  much  great* 
er  foi'ce,  which  is  indispensable,  from  the  great  distance  tills  fluid 
has  to  pass  over. 

Course  of  the  Blood  in  the  Aorl^t,  and  itt  Dicisions. 

Notwithstanding  the  ditTerences  which  eiist  between  this  and 
the  pulmonary  artery,  the  phenomena  of  the  course  of  the  blo<^id 
nre  nearly  the  same.  Thus,  a  ligature  being  applied  upon  this' 
vessel  near  the  heart  in  a  living  animal,  it  becomes  contracted 
through  its  whole  extent,  ajid  the  blood,  with  the  exception  of  a 
certain  quantity  which  remains  in  the  principal  arteries,  passes  in 
m  few  moments  into  the  veins. 

Some  authors  have  called  in  question  the  fact  of  the  contraction 
of  the  arteries  under  these  circumstanct^s.  We  may  demonstrate 
this  by  tile  Ibllowing  experiment;  Lay  bare  the  carotid  artery 
in  a  living  animal  for  several  inches  in  extent ;  tic  it  at  two  differ- 
ent points ;  take  with  a  compass  the  transverse  dimensions  of  the 
vessel,  and  you  will  then  have  a  portion  of  the  artery  full  of 
blood ;  make  into  the  walls  of  this  portion  of  the  artery  a  small 
Opening,  and  you  will  immediately  sec  the  blood  almost  entirely 
pass  out,  darting  even  to  some  distance.  Measure,  afterward,  the 
atze  with  a  compass,  and  vnu  will  not  then  doubt  that  the  artery 
is  very  much  contracted.  iJ"  the  prompt  expulsion  of  the  blood  has 
not  already  convinced  you.  The  experiment  proves  aJso,  con- 
trary to^lhe  opinion  of  Bichai.  thai  the  force  with  which  the  ar- 
teries reuct  upon  themselves  is  sufficient  to  expe!  the  blood  they 
contain.  1  will  immediately  give  other  proofs  of  this.  During 
life,  tiiis  tolul  expulsion  cannot  take  place,  because  the  left  ventri- 
cle throws  out,  ill  every  moment,  new  masses  of  blood  into  tlio 
aorta,  and  this  blood  replaces  that  which  is  continually  passing 
into  the  veins. 
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Ever}'  time  that  the  ventricle  forces  blood  into  the  aorta,  ft  if 
distended,  as  vreW  as  all  its  ramifications  of  a  certain  calibre: 
But  this  dilatation  becomes  less  as  the  arteries  become  smaller, 
and  it  ceases  altogether  in  those  which  are  very  small.  These 
phenomena  are,  as  we  see,  the  same  already  described  in  speak* 
mg  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  explanations  that  we  then 
gave  may  with  propriety  be  applied  here. 

The  polished  surface  of  the  interior  of  the  arteries  mart  be 
very  favourable  to  the  motion  of  the  Mood ;  we  know,  at  least,  that 
it  diminishes  when  this  is  removed  by  certain  diseases ;  the  course 
of  the  fluid  becomes  slower,  and  sometimes  ceases  altogether. 
This  is  probably  also  the  reason  why  blood  will  not  pass  long 
through  a  tube  introduced  into  th^  extremity  of  an  open  arteiT* 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  friction  of  the  blood  against  the  waui 
of  the  arteries,  its  adhesion  to  these  walls,  its  viscid  nature,  &&, 
must  have  great  influence  upon  its  motion.  But  it  is  impossiUe 
justly  to  appreciate  these  difierent  causes^  either  combined  or  sep- 
arate. Independently  of  these  phenomena  common  to  all  the  ar- 
teries, there  are  some  which  are  peculiar  to  the  aorta,  and  which 
depend  upon  the  anastomoses  existing  between  its  branches,  and 
the  innumerable  curvatures  which  are  found  in  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them. 

Whenever  an  artery  presents  a  curvature,  there  is,  every  time 
the  ventricle  contracts,  a  tendency  in  it  to  assume  a  straight  line ; 
this  tendency  manifests  itself  by  an  apparent  motion,  callbd  by 
some  authors  locomotion  of  the  arteiy,  and  which  may  be  connd- 
ereil  as  a  principal  cause  of  the  pulse.  This  motion  is  most  re- 
markable when  it  is  observed  near  the  heart,  and  in  one  of  the 
large  arteries.  In  the  arch  of  the  aorta  it  is  most  apparent.  It 
may  be  easily  explained.  One  consequence  to  be  deduced  from 
this  fact  is,  that  it  is  mechanically  impossible  that  the  windings  of 
the  artery,  particularly  when  they  arc  sudden,  should  not  retard 
the  course  of  the  blood.  Bichat  is  entirely  mistaken  in  this  re- 
spect, when  he  asserts,  that  the  mcanderings  of  the  artery  have 
no  influence.  This  could  not  happen,  he  says,  unless  the  arteries 
were  empty  when  the  lieart  sent  forward  its  blood  to  them  ;  but, 
as  they  are  constantly  filled,  this  effect  cannot  take  place.  Now, 
inasmuch  as  each  curve  of  the  artery  has  such  a  force  expended 
upon  it  as  to  give  the  vessel  a  tendency  to  become  straight,  there 
will  he,  necessarily,  so  much  less  force  for  the  motion  of  the  fluid; 
and,  of  consequence,  its  motion  will  be  retarded  by  these  curvatures. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  explain  the  influence  of  the  different 
anastomoses.  Their  utility  is  very  evident ;  through  them  the  ar- 
teries mutually  supply  each  other,  and  distribute  blood  to  the  or- 
gans ;  but  we  are  unable  to  say,  with  accuracy,  what  influence 
they  exert  upon  the  progress  of  the  blood.  If  the  dimensions, 
curves,  and  anastomoses  of  the  arteries  essentially  modify  the 
course  of  the  blood,  it  is  impossible  that  all  the  organs  in  which 
each  of  these  circumstances  exist  in  different  degrees  should  re- 
ceive the  blood  with  the  same  degree  of  rapidity,  and,  of  conse- 
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Tprencc.  with  the  same  force.  The  bram,  for  example,  receives 
lour  large  arteries  for  itself  alone ;  but  Ihese  arteries  run  in  a  very 
tortuous  direction,  with  many  sudden  turns,  before  they  penetrate 
the  cranium;  when  they  have  arrived  there,  they  anastomose 
■very  frequently;  and,  finaJly,  they  do  not  enter  into  the  tissue  of 
the  organ  until  they  have  become  extremely  small.  The  blood 
must  inerefore  circulate  but  very  slowly  in  this  organ.  The  kid- 
ncj',  on  tlie  contrary,  has  but  one  artery,  which  ^  short  nnd  volu- 
minous, which  at  once  buries  itself  in  its  parenchyma,  and  is  di- 
vided into  large  branches  1  the  blood  must,  therefore,  pass  through 
it  with  great  rapidity. 

Thus,  by  all  the  concurrent  circumstances  which  modify  the 
^ourse  of  the  arterial  blood,  it  becomes  resolved  into  »  very  com- 
plicated hydraulic  problem,  vfe,,  the  continued  distribution  of  a 
«uid,  varymg  essentially  in  quantity  and  rapidity  in  ditTerent  parts, 
through  a  single  system  of  tubes,  of  unequal  capacity,  by  means 
of  a  smgle  agent  of  alternate  impulsion. 

In  the  number  of  pheiY>mena  exhibited  in  the  course  of  Ihe  ar- 
terial blood,  we  have  placed  the  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the 
arteries.  Bichat  does  not  admrt  the  existence  of  these  phenome- 
na. This  author  will  not  allow  that  the  arteries  dilate  at  tlie  in- 
stant when  the  ventricle  contracts ;  and  he  formally  denies  Ihat 
they  contract  to  force  the  blood  into  the  different  parts.  I  think, 
■however,  that,  with  a  little  attention,  it  is  possible  to  see  distinct- 
ly these  two  phenomena  wheii  the  artery  is  laid  bare.  They  are, 
lor  example,  evident  in  the  large  arteries,  such  as  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  aorta,  especially  in  large  animals ;  but  to  render 
tbem  apparent  upon  smaller  arteries,  we  may  make  the  following 
experiment :  lay  bare  the  crural  artery  and  vein  of  a  dog  to  a  ccr- 
tab  extent;  then  passbehind  these  two  vessels  a  ligature,  which 
must  be  drawn  very  tight  over  the  posterior  part  of  the  thigh. 
The  arterial  blood  will  thus  be  prevented  from  arriving  at  the 
!imb,  except  through  the  crural  artery,  and  can  only  return  through 
the  crural  vein.  Measure  with  a  compass  the  diameter  of  the  ar- 
tery, afterward  press  it  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  so  as  to  in- 
tercept the  blood,  and  you  will  see,  in  a  short  lime,  tluit  part  of 
the  artery  which  is  beyond  the  fingers  become  emptied  of  the* 
t)lood  which  it  contained.  Allow  the  blood  afterward  to  pene- 
trate into  the  artery,  by  removing  the  compression ;  yoo  wilf  then 
«ee  it  again  become  distended  with  blood  at  each  contraction  of 
the  ventricle,  and  resume  its  former  dimensions. 

But  though  I  consider  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  rhe  ar- 
teries as  a  point  completely  ascertained,  [  am  far  from  thinking. 
with  9ome  authors  of  the  kst  century,  that  they  dilate  themselves, 
or  that  they  are  contracted  by  muscular  fibres.  1  think,  on  the 
contrary,  that  thoy  arc  passive  in  both  cases  i  that  is.  that  their 
dilatation  and  contraction  are  simply  the  effects  of  the  elasticity 
of  their  walls  acted  upon  by  the  blood,  which  is  continually  for- 
ced  into  tlieir  csviiy  by  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles  of  Ihe 
heart 
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There  is  a  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  barge  and 
small  arteries ;  I  have  proved,  by  direct  experimentSy  that  the  ar- 
teries do  not  exhibit  any  evidences  of  irritability ;  thai  is,  they  le 
main  immovable  under  the  application  of  pointed  iiistruineBti* 
caustics,  and  a  stream  of  the  galvanic  fluid.  Not  being  able  to 
detect  the  contractility  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries,  Bichat  thought 
it  necessary  to  deny  the  important  phenomenon  which  he  suppo- 
sed to  be  the  efitct  of  it.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  blood  ran 
on  in  a  continued  stream  in  these  vessels ;  but  he  supposed  that 
the  entire  mass  of  fluid  was  displaced  at  the  instant  tnat  the  ven- 
tricle contracted,  and  was  immovable  when  it  was  in  a  slate  of 
relaxation,  as  would  happen  if  the  walls  of  the  arteries  were  in- 
flexible. This  opinion  nas  been  supported  very  recently  by  Dr. 
Johnson,  an  English  physician.  He  has  even  constructed  a  ma- 
chine which,  according  to  him,  renders  this  thine  evidest  Bat 
it  is  sufiicient  to  open  Uic  artery  in  a  living  aninuu  to  see  that  the 
blood  will  pass  out  in  a  continued  stream ;  with  a  jerk  if  the  ar- 
tery be  large,  and  uniformly  if  it  be  small.  Now  the  action  of 
the  heart  being  intermitting,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  pfo- 
duce  a  continued  stream.  The  arteries  must,  therefore,  act  upon 
the  blood.  . 

The  elasticity  of  the  arterial  walls  has  the  eifect  of  a  reservoir 
of  air  in  certain  pumps,  which  act  alternately,  and  which,  there- 
fore, furnish  the  fluid  in  a  continued  stream.  We  know,  in  gen- 
eral, in  mechanics,  that  every  intermitting  motion  may  be  chan- 
ged into  a  continued  one  by  employing  the  force  that  produces  it 
to  compress  the  receiver,  which  reacts  in  a  continued  manner. 

Passage  of  the  Arterial  Blood  into  the  Veins, 

When  an  injection  is  forced  into  an  artery  in  the  dead  body,  it 
returns  promptly  by  the  corresponding  vein.  The  same  thing 
takes  place,  and  with  still  greater  facility,  if  the  injection  be  made 
into  the  artery  of  a  living  animal.  In  cold-blooded  animals,  by 
the  aid  of  a  microscope,  we  can  distinguish  the  blood  pass'mg  from 
the  arteries  into  the  veins;*  the  communications  between  these 
two  kinds  of  vessels  is,  then,  direct,  and  extremely  easy.  It  is 
.  natural  to  suppose  that  when  the  heart  has  forced  the  blood  into 
the  extreme  arteries,  that  it  continues  to  give  it  motioD  after  it 
has  reached  the  branches,  and  even  the  trunks  of  the  veins.  Har- 
vey and  a  great  number  of  distinguished  anatomists  have  thought 
the  same.  Bichat  has  opposed,  with  great  force,  this  doctrine, 
and  has  endeavoured  to  fix  limits  to  the  influence  of  the  heart. 
He  supposes  that  this  action  ceases  at  the  point  where  the  arteries 
terminate  in  the  veins.  According  to  him,  the  action  of  these 
small  vessels  alone  is  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  blood. 

We  have  already  combated  this  supposition,  in  speaking  of  the 
course  of  the  blood  in  the  lungs ;  the  same  reasoning  applies  per- 
fectly here.     Bichat  asserts  that  this  capillary  action  consists  in  a 

*  Cowper  asserts  that  he  witnessed  the  same  phenomeiioa  in  warm-blooded 
have  repeated  his  experiments  without  succeaa. 
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"  kind  of  oscillation  or  insensible  vibration  of  the  walls  of  these  t-es- 
teU"  Now  I  ask  how  an  oscillation  or  insensible  vibration  of  the 
■  walls  can  determine  the  motion  of  a  fluid  contained  in  a  canal? 
Again,  if  this  vibration  be  insensible,  who  can  undertake  to  decide 
upon  its  existence  ?  Let  us  not,  tiierefore,  render  complicated  a 
■aimple  question,  by  a  supposition  vague  and  destitute  of  proof; 
■but  iet  us  admit  an  explanation  which  presents  itself  naturally  to 
Hhe  mind,  viz.,  tliat  the  contraction  of  the  heart  is  the  principal 
LCause  of  the  motion  of  the  blood,  both  in  the  arieries  and  veins. 

The  following  experiments  appear  to  me  to  render  this  phe- 
Qomenon  very  evident.  After  having  passed  a  ligature  about  the 
thigh  of  a  dog,  in  the  mode  just  pointed  out,  that  is,  without 
^aicluding  either  the  crural  artery  or  vein,  apply  a  ligature  separ- 
ately upon  the  vein  near  the  groin,  and  make  a  slight  puncture  in 
ihe  vessel ;  the  blood  will  then  escape,  forming  a  jet.  Then  press 
the  artery  between  the  finger  and  thumb  so  as  to  prevent  the 
arterial  blood  from  passing  to  the  limb  ;  the  jet  of  venous  blood 
will  not  stop  instantly,  but  it  wilt  continue  for  a  few  moments. 
lAt  last,  however,  the  colunm  will  diminish,  and  finally  stop,  though 
■the  vein  may  be  full  through  its  whole  extent  If,  during  the  pro- 
,duction  of  these  phenomena,  we  examine  the  artery,  we  snail 
■ee  that  it  becomes  gradually  contracted,  and  at  last  completely 
'empty.  At  this  period  of  the  experiment,  let  the  compression 
upon  the  artery  be  removed,  and  the  blood,  being  propelled  by 
the  heart,  will  soon  arrive  at  the  extreme  ramifications  of  the  ar- 
'tery ;  the  column  of  blood  will  now  be  soon  seen  to  pass  out  from 
the  opening  in  the  vein,  and  by  degrees  the  jet  will  become  per- 
fectly established  as  before.  Compress  anew  the  artery  imlil  it 
becomes  empty  ;  afterward,  allow  the  blood  to  penetrate  slowly. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  blood  will  continue  to  pass  out  in 
>■  small  stream  from  the  vein,  but  not  in  a  jet,  which  will,  how- 
ever, take  place  when  the  artery  is  left  entirely  free.  Anal(^ous 
•results  may  be  obtained  by  forcing  an  injection  of  warm  water 
into  the  artery  instead  of  allowing  the  blood  to  penetrate  it;  the 
more  force  used  in  pushing  forward  the  injection,  the  more  prompt- 
'ly  will  the  fluid  pass  out  from  the  vein. 

1  observed,  in  speaking  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  that  they  com- 
municate with  the  arteries,  and  that  injections  pass  readily  from 
one  inl"  the  other.  This  communication  becomes  still  more  evi- 
:f]ent  when  we  inject  saline  or  coloured  fluids  into  the  veins  in  a 
iliviag  animal.  1  have  satisfied  myself  often  that  these  substan- 
ces pass  iulo  the  lymphatic  vessels  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
.miflules,  and  that  their  presence  may  easily  be  demonstrated  in 
the  lymph  extracted  from  these  vessels. 

As  long  as  the  veins  which  pass  out  from  tlie  organs  arc  free, 
the  hlood  which  arrives  by  the  arteries  traverses  their  parenchy- 
ma, and  is  not  accumulated.  But  if  the  veins  are  compressed,  or 
are  unable  to  empty  themselves  of  the  blood  which  tlioy  contain, 
this  fluid,  still  continuing  to  arrive  by  the  arteries,  and  lindio^no 
opportunity  to  escape  into  the  veins,  becomes  accumulsied  nt 
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tissue  of  the  organ,  distends  the  san^ineous  vessels,  and  aagmarii 
more  or  less  its  volume,  especially  if  its  physical  qualities  be  such 
as  to  favour  these  changes.  This  phenomenon  may  be  observed 
in  many  organs ;  but,  as  it  is  most  apparent  in  the  brain*  it  hH 
been  most  frequently  remarked  there.  This  swelling  of  the  bram 
from  an  obstruction  in  the  circulation  happens  whenever  the 
course  of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  is  interrupted ;  and  as  this 
takes  place  generally  during  expiration,  the  brain  at  this  momeDt 
becomes  swollen  in  proportion  as  the  expiration  is  longer  and 
more  complete.  In  young  animals,  where  the  brain  receives  pro- 
portionally more  arterial  blood,  the  swelling  is  much  more  re- 
markable. 

Remarks  on  tlie  Motions  of  the  Heart. 

The  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  the  left  auricle  and  ventii- 
cle,  the  actions  of  which  we  have  investigated  se[>arately,  resDy 
form  but  one  organ,  the  heart.  The  auricles  contract  and  dilate 
at  the  same  moment ;  the  motion  of  the  ventricles  is  also  simulti- 
neous.  When  we  speak  of  the*  contraction  of  the  heart,  it  is  t0 
the  ventricles  that  we  particularly  refer.  Their  contractioD  is 
called  the  systole^  and  their  dilatation,  the  diastole  of  the  heart 

The  contraction  of  the  auricles  is  generally  abrupt  and  rapid, 
and  is  often  twice  to  one  contraction  of  the  ventricles.  Thdr 
dilatation  is  slower,  because  it  depends  ui)on  the  blood  of  the  Fens 
c'avse  and  pulmonary  veins ;  if  these  veins  be  full,  it  distends  them 
promptly.  The  sanguineous  columns  are  sometimes  poured  so 
rapidly  into  the  jiuriclcs,  that  their  walls  do  not  contract,  excq)l 
as  far  as  depends  upon  tluMr  elasticity.  I  have  frequently  observ- 
ed this  phcnoinciion  in  the  inferior  animals,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  it  also  often  happens  in  man.  Here,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances, elasticity  advantageously  supplies  the  place  of  muscular 
contractility. 

Every  time  that  the  ventricles  contract,  the  whole  of  the  heart 
is  thrown  suddenly  forward,  and  the  apex  of  this  organ  strikes 
against  the  walls  of  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  near  the  space  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  seventh  true  ribs.  This  is  accompanied 
with  a  particular  soimd,  of  which  we  shall  soon  speak.  This  dis- 
placement anteriorly  of  the  heart  during  its  systole  has  given  oc- 
casion to  a  long  and  spirited  controversy.  Some  contend  that 
the  heart  becomes  shortened  during  its  contraction  ;  others  main- 
tain that  it  becomes  elongated,  and  that  this  is  necessarily  the 
case  ;  otherwise  it  could  not  strike  a^rainst  the  walls  of  the  tho- 
rax, inasmuch  as  it  is  more  than  an  inch  distant  from  it  during  lis 
diastole.  A  greaft  number  of  animals  were  uselessly  sacrificed  in 
examining  this  motion  of  the  heart ;  at  the  same  moment  some 
asserted  that  they  saw  the  heart  shortened,  while  others  as  strong- 
ly affirmed  the  reverse.  What  experiments  could  not  determine, 
a  very  simple  reasoning  makes  clear,  Bossuct  interfered  in  the 
controversy,  and  showed  that,  if  the  heart  were  elongated  in  its 
systole,  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves,  being  retained  by  the 
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iesliy  columns,  could  not  dose  the  openings  between  the  veniri- 
s  and  auricles.  The  partisans  of  tlie  Itmgi  honing  of  the  heart 
ersisted  no  feriher ;  but  it  remained  to  be  shown  how  Ihe  ventri- 
e  could  be  shortened  as  the  heiirt  was  carried  forward.  Scnac 
■oved  that  this  dL'|)ended  upon  three  causes.  First,  the  diiata- 
m  of  the  auricle,  which  lakes  place  during  the  contraction  of  the 
utricle ;  second,  the  dilatation  of  tlio  aorta  and  pulmonary  ar- 
fcy,  in  consequence  of  the  blood  introduced  into  ihem  by  the 
jpntricleai  third,  the  tendency  in  the  arch- of  the  aorta  to  be 
lu-owu  into  a  straight  line  by  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle. 
The  contraction  of  the  ventricles  and  the  motion  of  the  heart 
gainst  tlic  left  wall  of  the  thorax  are  accomnanted  with  a  dull, 
ut  distinct  sound,  when  the  ear  ia  applied  to  tne  cardiac  region. 
Thia  sound  is  preceded  by  another  sound,  that  has  been  noticed  in 
peaking  of  the  right  ventricle,  which  accompanies  the  dilatation 
3  that  cavity.  These  two  sounds,  which  succeed  each  other  rap- 
^y.  constitute  what  are  called  in  patliology  the  Bounds  of  Ihe  heart, 
Da  are  important  in  the  organic  and  other  affections  of  this  organ. 
loth  result  from  the  shock  or  impulsion  of  the  heart  against  the 
rails  uf  the  chest.  The  first,  or  Die  dull  sound,  depends,  as  I  have 
lid,  on  the  impulsion  of  the  apex  of  the  heart  on  the  interspace 
etween  the  sixth  and  seventh  rib.  It  may  be  produced  at  other 
K)ints,  if  by  any  cause  the  heart  is  displaced,  or  the  parietes  of 
'  ;  thorax  deformed.  The  dull  character  of  the  sound  appears  to 
lepend  on  the  mass  of  the  striking  body,  and  the  little  elasticity  of 
"  s  body  struck. 

The  second  sound  corresponds  to  the  dilatation  of  the  ventri- 
IfiB,  and  the  consequent  rapid  enlrance  of  the  blood  into  its  cavi- 
ies.  The  production  of  this  sound  has  been  attributed  to  the  con- 
raction  of  the  auricles ,-  and  also  to  the  blood  being  suddenly  ia- 
reduced  within  tlic  ventricles,  and  striking  against  the  walls,  so 
p  to  excite  sonorous  vibrations.  But  neither  of  these  explana- 
ons  is  well  founded.  1  have  already  staled,  that  when  the  heart 
■  exposed,  at  the  moment  it  acts  with  the  greatest  energy,  no 
Dund  is  priKluced  unless  it  strikes  against  some  of  the  neighbour- 
Hig  parts.  If  we  introduce  through  the  thoracic  walls  of  a  dog, 
g  I  have  repeatedly  done,  a  smalT  movable  stem  over  the  right 
rentricle,  and  another  over  the  apex  of  the  heart,  it  will  be  easy 
(>  see  that  each  of  these  sounds  ia  accompanied  by  a  shock,  which 
Baoifcsts  itself  clearly  on  the  outside  by  an  extensive  movement 
i  these  small  stems.  If  the  second  sound  be  clearer,  it  is  no  doubt 
(tributablc  to  the  inconsiderable  mass  of  the  striking  body,  and 
»  the  part  slnick,  the  sternum,  which  ia  much  more  aon-irous  than 
he  lateral  wall  of  the  thorax,  which  is  chiefly  muscular. 

The  Dumber  of  pulsations  of  the  heart  is  considerable,  and  is 
[tealest  in  tlie  eaiiy  periods  of  lite. 

At  birth  it  is  from  130  to  140  in  a  minute. 
At  one  year.  120       130  " 

Altwo  years,  100       110  " 

At  three  years,        90      100  " 

.  Hbh  ^m 
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At  seven  years  it  is  from  85  to  90  in  a  minute. 
At  fourteen  years,  80      95  ** 

At  the  adult  age,  75      80  ** 

In  old  age,  65      75  « 

Extreme  old  age,  60      65  ^ 

But  these  numbers  vary  according  to  an  infinite  number  of  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  sex,  temperament,  individual  disposition,  &c 
The  affections  of  the  mind  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  contractions  of  the  heart ;  every  one  knows  that  an  emo- 
tion, however  slight,  modifies  these  contractions,  and  often  accel- 
erates them.    Diseases  produce  great  changes  in  this  respect 

Many  researches  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  force  witb 
which  the  ventricles  contract.  To  appreciate  that  of  the  \A 
ventricle,  an  experiment  has  been  made,  which  consists  in  crossiDg 
the  legs,  placing  the  ham  of  one  leg  upon  the  knee  of  the  other, 
and  suspending  at  the  end  of  the  foot  a  weight  of  fifty-five  poundt 
This  considerable  weight,  though  placed  at  the  extremity  of  lo 
long  a  lever,  is  raised  at  every  contraction  of  the  ventricle,  in  coih 
sequence  of  the  tendency  to  become  straight,  which  occurs  in  tb 
accidental  curve  of  the  popliteal  artery,  when  the  legs  are  cron* 
ed  in  this  manner.  This  experiment  shows  that  the  contractHe 
force  of  the  heart  is  very  great,  though  it  does  not  enable  ns  to 
form  any  accurate  estimate  of  it  The  mechanical  physicrfogiste 
made  great  efibrts  to  express  it  in  numbers ;  Borelli  compared  the 
force  with  which  the  circulation  is  carried  on  to  a  power  that 
would  be  necessary  to  raise  a  weight  of  180,000  pounds ;  Hailes 
supposed  it  to  be  51  pounds  5  ounces ;  and  Keil  reduced  it  to  five 
or  eight  ounces.  Which  shall  we  consider  the  truth  among  such 
palpable  contradictions? 

M.  Poiseuille  has  invented  an  ingenious  instrument  with  which 
he  proposes  to  measure  the  force  of  the  heart,  avoiding  the 
obstacles  which  opposed  the  means  of  appreciation  empToyed 
by  his  predecessors.  This  instrument  consists  of  a  curved  tube, 
the  vertical  part  of  which  is  graduated  with  a  metrical  scale,  and 
filled  with  mercury ;  the  horizontal  part,  which  is  to  be  adapted 
to  the  arteries  and  veins,  is  filled  with  a  solution  of  the  sub-car- 
bonate of  soda,  which  prevents  the  blood  from  coagulating.  He 
has  called  this  instrument  the  hemo-dynamometer. 

With  this  instrument  M.  Poiseuille  has  arrived  at  results  which, 
though  not  such  as  might  have  been  desired  as  relates  to  deter- 
mining the  force  of  the  heart,  are  at  least  very  remarkable  as  re- 
spects the  mechanical  phenomena  of  the  circulation.  I  will  cite 
tlie  following  fact,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  foresee  in 
the  actual  state  of  science. 

If  the  instrument  be  fitted  to  a  large  or  a  small  artery  near  to 
or  remote  from  the  heart,  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  is 
the  same.  Thus,  when  applied  to  the  carotid  of  a  horse,  the 
point  of  elevation  of  the  mercury  is  the  same  as  when  applied  to 
a  small  dog.  From  the  identity  of  these  results,  the  author  con- 
cludes that  a  molecule  of  the  blood  is  moved  with  the  same  force 
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the  whole  course  of  Ike  arterial  system :  a  conclusion  which 
appears  to  us  lo  go  heyond  what  the  experiments  prove.  To 
gcQeralizc,  as  tliia  author  has  done,  would  require  certain  esperi- 
mcDtal  data,  not  in  those  vessels  wliich  are  large  enough  to  have 
this  iiistruinent  adapted  to  them,  but  the  more  minute  vessels, 
even  tlie  capillaries,  if  possible.  ' 

M.  Poiseuilie  afterward  estahjishcs  llic  following  general  theo- 
rem :  The  total  static  force  which  moms  the  blood  in  an  artery  is 
exactly  in  direct  proportion  to  the  area  which  the  circle  of  that  ar- 
tery presents,  or  in  direct  proportion  of  the  square  of  its  diameter, 
wherever  it  may  be  situated. 

It  iippears  to  be  impossible  lo  determine  precisely  the  force 
dovcto]>ed  by  the  heart  during  its  contraction.  It  Is  obvious  that 
it  must  vary  with  a  multitude  of  causes,  such  as  the  age  and  size 
cf  tlie  individual,  the  quantity  of  blood,  state  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, the  action  of  the  organs,  health  and  disease,  &c. 

All  that  has  been  said  respecting  the  force  of  the  heart  applies 
lo  i\B  uonlraclion.  Its  diUtatioQ  has  been  regarded  as  an  active 
phenomenon,  and  I  have  myself  entertained  that  opinion.  But  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  so  at  present.  In  again  carefully 
Mudying  the  dilatation  of  the  heart,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  its 
eontractioD  compresses  the  fibres  of  the  organ,  that  their  elas- 
ticity is  developed  under  this  influence,  and  that  immediately,  as 
BooD  as  the  contraction  ceases,  the  fibres  return  to  tlieir  natural 
length  with  the  more  energy  in  proportion  as  they  have  been 
compressed.  There  is  developed,  as  we  have  seen,  a  phenome- 
non of  this  kind  immediately  al\er  the  contraction  of  a  bundle  of 
muscular  fibres,  the  effect  ol  the  galvanic  current.  To  this  phys- 
ical cause  of  the  dilatation  uf  the  cavities  of  Uie  heart  we  must 
add  titc  force  of  the  column  of  blood  which  is  introduced  into 
them  by  the  auricles,  aiid  which  is  undoubtedly  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  separating  their  walls.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
auricles  contract  with  considerable  force,  pouring  the  blood  into  the 
cavities  of  the  ventricles.  The  contraction  of  tlie  right  ventricle, 
then,  through  the  medium  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  veins,  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  coa- 
tracliuii  of  the  left  ventricle  acts  in  the  same  way  in  Ihe  dilata- 
tion of  the  right  auricle,  through  the  medium  of  the  h\ood  that 
fills  the  arteries  and  veins ;  lastly,  Ihe  contraction  of  each  auricle 
contributes  to  enlarge  tlie  ventricle  to  which  it  is  attached. 

From  the  first  moment  of  the  existence  of  the  embryo  until 
death  taltes  place  from  decrepitude,  the  heart  continues  to  beat. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this  1  This  question  has  often  been  propo- 
I  Kd,  both  by  ancient  and  modem  philosophers  and  physiologists. 
I  The  causes  of  phenomena  are  not  easily  assigned  in  physiology. 
1.  It  almost  always  happens  that  what  are  considered  such  ^re  no- 
I  thing  rriore  than  descriptions  of  these  phenomena  in  different  terms. 
I  But  it  is  curious  to  remark  the  facility  with  which  wc  suffer 
I  .telvcs  to  be  abused  in  tliis  respect ;  the  diflerent  explanations 
}  motion  of  the  heart  are  most  palpable  proofs  of  this.     " 
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ancients  asserted  that  there  %vas  in  the  heart  a  peculiar  Tirme^il 
concentrated  fire,  which  gave  motion  to  this  organ.  Des  Caife 
imagined  that  there  tLKik  place  in  the  ventricles  a  sudden  eifi^l 
sion,  like  that  from  gunjiciwdor.  The  motion  of  the  heart  wdii\ 
terM'ard  attributed  to  the  animal  spirits,  the  nervous  fluid. the^ 
ses  systematis  nervosi.  and  the  archeus ;  Hulier  considered  it  il 
an  eiiect  of  irritability.  Recently  M.  Legallois  has  endeavoiira 
to  prove,  by  experiments,  that  the  princip;il  cause  of  the  motia 
of  the  heart  had  its  seat  in  the  spinal  marrow. 

These  experiments  of  M.  Liegaikiis  consisted  in  destroying  id»| 
cessivdy,  in  living  animals,  thi-  s|iina]  marrow,  by  introdudnji 
metallic  staff  into  the  vertebral  cunal.  The  result  is,  tint  de 
force  with  which  the  left  verticlc  contracts  diminishes  in  pi» 
portion  to  the  destruction  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  when  it  i 
complete,  the  heart  no  lonccr  jiossesses  power  of  propelling  ikr 
blood  to  the  extremities.  From  these  exf»eriments,  which  dir 
been  multiplied  and  variud  with  great  ingenuity.  AI.  Legallois 
concludes  that  the  cause  of  the  inotion  of  the  lieart  exists  in  tk 
spinal  marrow.  As  it  has  boc'n  rr marked  that  this  organ  cootii- 
ues  to  contract  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  complete  destroy 
tion  of  the  s[)inal  marrow,  and  that  its  motions  continue  regnhr 
even  after  it  has  been  separated  fntin  the  body,  M.  Legallois  ct 
plains  these  facts  by  saying  that  tliosc  motions  are  not  thctne 
contractions  of  the  heart;  that  they  are  only  the  simple  effects  of 
the  irritability  of  the  organ. 

To  make  good  this  explanation  of  M.  Legallois,  it  would  beiK- 
cessarv  to  show,  nv  experiments,  in  what  the  difference  between 
tli(;  irrit.iliility  of  musc-ular  fibres  and  their  power  r»f  coniracti'TQ 
coiisi>ts.  Tills  impMitJuit  distinction  not  hiivinir  vet  been  eslaiy 
lished,  I  eonceivc  that  we  eannot  conckuic  from  the  labours  of  M. 
Legallois  anything  more  than  that  the  Sjnnal  m:irr«.»\v  hasanin- 
iluriice  ujion  the  force  with  which  the  heart  c<.)n tracts :  but  we 
can  by  no  means  infer  that  it  is  the  cause  of  tlK»  motions  of  ihf 
heart. 

The  organs  which  transmit  to  the  heart  the  influence  of  the 
brain  and  .sjiinal  marrow  are  nervous  filaments  comintr  from  the 
eighth  pair,  and  perhaps  a  great  number  of  filaments  of  the  cer- 
vical ganglions  of  tin?  great  sympathetic.  M.  Dupuvtron  and 
mvselt  have  endeavoured,  for  several  vears,  to  determim'.  bv  the 
extraction  of  the  cervical  ganglions,  and  even  the  first  of  the  tho- 
rax, the  influence  of  the  ganglions  upon  the  motion  of  the  heart; 
but  our  ellorts  have  been  thus  far  unsatisfactory.  The  animals 
have  nearly  all  died  in  consequence  of  the  wound  unavoidable  in 
extracting  them.  We  have  never  remarked  any  direct  influence 
upon  the  heart. . 

liemarks  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

Wo  are  now  acquainted  with  all  the  links  that  form  the  chain 
which  the  sanguineous  system  represents.  Wc  know  how  the 
blood  is  carried  to  the  lungs,  and  to  every  part  of  the  body,  and 
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agnin  to  ihe  heart.  Let  us  uow  examine  these 
t  general  manner,  that  we  mny  impress  the  most 
nportant  of  ihcm  more  sirongly  upoii  our  minds. 
The  quantity  of  blood  contained  in  the  aanguincoiu  system  is 
Bry  considerable.  It  has  been  estimtited,  by  many  authors,  at 
om  twenty-four  to  thirty  pounds.  This  cslimiite  cannot  b«  very 
[act,  aa  the  quantity  must  vary  according  to  a  variety  of  causes, 
'outh  and  infancy  have  a.  larger  proportion  of  blood  than  advan- 
td  age.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  full-grown  individuals, 
Fhose  bodies  are  well  developed  and  life  active,  have  more  blood 
tan  debilitated  and  emaciated  persons.  Plethoric  persons,  also, 
rho  are  subject  to  hemorrhages  (rom  the  nose  and  hemorrhoi- 
tl  veins,  must  have  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  than  those  who 
re  not  thus  constituted.  Experiments  made  by  me  upon  dogs 
avc  given  results  analogous  to  these  conjectures  as  respects 
lan.  A  dog  of  middle  size  does  not  furnish,  by  rapidly  bleeding 
I  death,  hut  about  a  pound  if  emaciated  and  weak ;  if  vigorous 
nd  in  good  condition,  it  may  furnish  double  that  quantity.  We 
_ttow  but  little  better  the  difference  between  the  mass  of  arterial 
Bid  venous  blood.  The  last,  being  contained  in  vessels  the  ca- 
Hicity  of  which  is  superior  to  the  arteries,  must  necessarily  con- 
ain  the  most,  thougu  w^e  cannot  say  exactly  how  much  it  ei- 
Jecdsr 

•  The  sJEfl  of  the  body  bears  a  certain  relation  to  the  quantity 
of  the  circulating  fluid.  Persons  of  great  stature  have  an  enor- 
mous quantity  ot  blood,  as  we  may  see  by  Uie  copious  and  re- 
peated bleedings  they  are  capable  of  enduring,  and  Irom  the  state 
of  the  blood-vessels  aflcr  death.  In  some  individuals  the  aorta 
oud  ils  divisions,  and  the  venous  system,  are  two,  or  even  three 
times  more  capacious  than  the  same  organs  in  others  of  the  same 
height,  but  less  corpulent. 

lii  Living  animals  the  dimensions  of  several  of  the  organs  may 
bo  incrcna(.'d  nt  pleasure.  Take,  for  example,  the  spleen  of  a  dog ; 
alter  the  abdoniL-n  has  been  opened,  transfuse  a  puit  of  the  blood 
of  anotlicr  dog  into  its  veins.  On  doing  so,  you  will  see  the  spleen 
gradually  tularge,  until,  by  (he  time  that  the  injection  is  comple- 
ted, it  wdl  become  a  tliird.or  even  a  half  larger  than  at  first.  Or, 
perform  the  opposite  cxperimenf;  after  measuring  the  size  of  the 
spleen  in  an  animal.  Meed  it  until  it  faints.  On  doing  so,  you  will 
see  the  spleen  diminish  sensibly  in  volume  in  proportion  as  the 
Uood  is  poured  out.  Similar  observations  may  be  made  on  the 
liver,  but  the  tissue  of  that  organ  being  less  extensible  than  that 
of  the  spleen,  the  changes  in  volume  are  less  remarkable. 

It  is  easy  to  satisfy  one's  self  that  the  Icngtli  of  Ihe  intestinal 
canal  and  tlie  thickness  of  its  walls  arc  also  in  proportion  to  the 
cir<;ulating  mass.  In  strong,  vigorous,  and  plethoric  individuals, 
in  whom  the  abdomen  is  much  developed,  the  walls  of  the  intes- 
tines are  very  thick,  tiit  cavity  large,  and  the  length  of  the  canal 
more  than  twelve  yards.  In  thin  persons,  whose  abdomen  is  flat 
iiBtead  of  jiromiueat,  and  who  have  Utile  blood,  the  parieles  of 
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the  tube  are  thin,  the  cavity  narrow,  and  the  whole  length  oftn 
does  not  exceed  five  yards.  We  may  easily  maKe  analogous  ob- 
servations upon  the  skin. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  dimensions  of  the  spleen,  as  relala 
to  the  volume  of  blood,  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  functioni 
of  this  singular  organ.  From  what  we  have  said,  the  spleen  ii 
a  true  reservoir,  with  elastic  walls,  which  press  constandy  oo  the 
contained  blood,  and  which  tends  to  make  it  pass  into  the  system 
of  the  vena  ports.  The  thinness  and  want  of  elasticitv  m  the 
walls  of  that  vein,  and  the  absence  of  valves,  readily  aUow  the 
blood  pressed  by  the  spleen  to  penetrate  there.  The  spleen  also 
may  more  readily  expel  the  blood  contained  in  it,  not  only  firon 
its  elasticity,  but  from  its  possessing  a  peculiar  contractile  powtf, 
which  is  quite  apparent  under  the  mfluence  of  certain  drugs,  paF> 
ticularly  the  nux  vomica. 

The  circle  through  which  the  blood  passes  bein^  uninterropt- 
ed,  and  the  capacity  of  the  canal  bein^  very  variable,  the  rapid* 
ity  of  this  fluid  must  be  very  difierent ;  because  the  same  quantity 
must  pass  through  every  part  in  a  given  time,  which  is  confirmed 
by  observation.  The  rapidity  is  greatest  in  the  trunk  and  prind- 
jm  branches  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery ;  it  diminidies 
much  in  the  secondary  braixches,  and  still  more  at  the  poinl 
where  the  arteries  terminate  in  the  veins.  It  afterward  aug- 
ments, as  the  blood  passes  from  the  extreme  vessels  into  the  larger 
trunks  of  the  veins,  but  its  rapidity  is  never  as  great  in  the  venss 
cavse  as  in  the  aorta. 

In  the  trunks  and  principal  divisions  of  the.  arteries,  the  motion 
of  the  blood  is  continued,  not  only  bv  the  influence  of  the  elastic 
power  of  the  arteries,  but  it  is  also  thrown  out  in  a  jerk  by  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricles ;  this  jerk  manifests  itself  in  the  arter- 
ies by  a  simple  dilatation  in  those  which  are  straight,  and  by  a 
dilatation  and  an  effort  to  become  straightened  in  those  which 
are  flexuous.  The  first  phenomenon  with  which  this  sqpond  cir- 
cumstance is  connected  is  the  pulse.  It  is  not  easy  to  study  this 
in  man  or  animals,  except  at  those  places  where  the  arteries  run 
upon  the  bones,  because  there  they  do  not  move  from  the  finger 
applied  over  them,  as  is  the  case  with  those  which  float  in  the 
midst  of  soft  parts. 

The  pulse  frequently  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  principal 
modifications  of  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle,  its  prompti- 
tude, intensity,  weakness,  and  regularity  or  irregularity.  We 
know  also  by  the  pulse  the  quantity  of  the  blood ;  if  it  be  great, 
the  artery  is  rounded,  large,  and  resisting ;  if  little,  the  artery  is 
small,  and  easily  compressed.  Certain  states  of  the  arteries  in- 
fluence the  pulse,  and  may  render  it  different  in  the  principal  ar 
teries. 

The  pulsations  of  the  arteries  are  necessarily  perceptible  in  the 
neighbouring  organs,  in  proportion  as  the  arteries  are  large,  and 
the  organs  yield  easily.  The  agitation  they  experience  is  consid- 
ered favourable  to  their  action,  though  there  is  no  positive  proof 
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of  ihis.  In  this  respect  no  organ  is  influenced  more  than  the 
brain.  The  lour  cerebral  arteries,  uniting  in  circles  at  the  base 
of  the  cranium,  elevate  the  brain  at  each  contraetion  of  the  ven- 
tricle, as  may  be  easily  seen  by  laying  bare  tho  brain  of  tm  ani- 
mal, or  by  observing  this  organ  in  wounds  of  the  head.  Il  is 
probably  lo  moderate  this  agitation  that  the  uucncrous  curves  of 
the  iateroal  carotid 'and  vertebral  arteries  arc  made,  before  their 
entrance  into  the  cranium.  These  flexuosities  must  necessarily 
tetard  the  course  of  the  bkmd  through  these  vessels.  When  the 
arteries  penetrate  into  the  parenchyma  of  organs  in  large  trunks, 
u  the  Uvcr,  kidney,  &c.,  ibe  orgiui  must  undergo  great  agitation 
el  each  contraction  of  the  heart.  The  organs  where  the  vessels 
do  not  penetrate  until  they  have  become  divided  and  subdivided, 
do  not  experience  this. 

All  tlic  blood  that  passes  from  the  lungs  to  the  lell  auricle  of 
the  heart  is  of  the  same  nature ;  it,  however,  aometimes  happens 
that  it  is  not  precisely  similar  in  the  four  pulmonary  veins.*  If, 
ibr  example,  a  portion  of  the  lungs  be  altered  to  such  an  extent 
Ihat.thc  air  cannot  penetrate  into  its  air-cells,  tho  blood  that 
Iraverses  it  will  not  oe  changed  from  venous  to  arterial  blood; 
but  it  will  arrive  at  the  heart  without  having  undergone  this 
transformation.  In  its  passage,  however,  through  the  left  cavi- 
ties, it  will  be  intimately  mixed  with  the  rest  of  the  blood.  The 
blood  which  goes  from  the  left  ventricle  must  necessarily  be 
homogeneous,  until  it  reaches  tlie  farthest  branches  of  the  aorta ; 
but  wnca  It  arrives  at  the  smallest  vessels,  its  elements  become 
Bcparnted.  There  e;ci&t  a  great  number  of  parts,  sucii  as  the 
serous  membranes,  the  cellular  tissue,  the  tendons,  the  aponeu- 
roses, the  fibrous  membranes,  &.C.,  in  which  we  cannot  distinguish 
the  red  blood,  and  where  the  capillary  vessels  contain  only  se- 
rum.    This  division  of  the  elements  of  the  blood  is  only  found  in 

slate  of  health.     When  the  parts  just  mentioned  become  dis- 

isud,  it  of\en  occurs  thai  llieir  sniati  vessels  are  filled  with  red 
blood. 

Il  has  been  attempted  lo  explain  ijiis  analysis  of  the  blood  in 
tlte  small  vessels.  Bocrhaave,  who  admitted  the  existence  of 
several  kinds  of  globules  of  dilTcrent  sizes  in  the  blood,  asserts 
that  globules  of  a  certain  size  can  only  pass  into  vessels  of  a 
given  cabbre.  Wo  have  already  seen  that  the  globules  as  de- 
scribed by  Boerhaavc  do  not  exist,  fiichat  believed  that  there 
existed  in  the  small  vessels  a  peculiar  sensibility,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  would  receive  only  that  part  of  the  blood  adapted 
to  them.  We  have  already  frequently  combated  ideas  of  this 
kind;  they  are  not  admissible  here,  because  the  most  irritating 
^uids,  when  introduced  Into  the  arteries,  pass  immediately  into 
the  veins,  without  tlieir  passage  being  opposed  by  the  capillary 
vessels. 

Ono  of  the  most  singular  ideas  that  has  ever  entered  the  Ima- 
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ginations  of  physiologists  is,  that  living  bodies  are  not  subject  to 
physical  laws ;  that  life  is  in  constant  opposition  to  these  laws :  as  if 
such  opposition  were  possible ;  as  if  one  phenomenon  could  be  op- 
posed to  another.  It  is  on  this  principle,  which  is  repugnant  to 
common  sense,  that  the  influence  of  weight,  and  the  dinerent  posi- 
tions of  the  body  upon  the  circulation,  has  been  but  little  studied 
However,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  such  influ- 
ence, and  that  it  is  very  groat.  Both  medical  and  surgicai  em- 
piricism is  forced  to  recognise  it.  In  many  cases  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  the  blood  moves  with  more  difficulty  when  propelled 
against  its  own  weight ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  passes  more 
easily  to  those  parts  where  it  is  carried  by  its  own  weight 

During  sleep,  and  in  the  horizontal  position,  the  blood  is  more 
freely  directed  towards  the  head.  Dr.  Bourdon  remarked  in 
himself  that,  when  lying  upon  one  side,  the  blood  accumulated  in 
the  more  dependant  part  of  the  head,  swelling  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane on  that  side,  and  intercepting  the  passage  of  air  in  the  cor- 
responding nostril.  When  he  turned  to  the  opposite  side,  the  ob- 
structed nostril  became  free,  while  that  on  the  opposite  ofiered 
the  same  phenomenon. 

Thus  the  powers  which  circulate  the  blood  have  often  to  over- 
come the  weight  of  the  fluid,  while  univei'sal  gravitation  exer- 
cises a  remarkable  influence  over  the  circulation.  This  fact  mer- 
its the  attention  of  physicians ;  for,  however  slightly  the  fimctioDS 
are  deranged,  the  eflccts  of  physical  laws  become  manifest. 

In  traversing  the  small  vessels,  the  blood  is  deprived  of  its  ele- 
ments ;  sometimes  the  scrum  escapes,  and  spreads  itself  over  the 
surface  of  the  membrane  ;  at  others,  the  fat  is  deposited  in  its  cells: 
here  it  is  tlie  mucus,  there  the  fibrine;  and,  besides,  there  may  he 
foreign  substances  that  liave  become  accidentally  mixed  with  the 
arterial  blood.  By  losing  these  different  elements,  this  fluid  ap- 
proaches the  character  of  venous  blood.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  arterial  blood  suj)j)lies  those  parts  which  are  lost,  the  small 
veins  absorb  the  substances  in  contact  with  them.  For  example, 
in  the  intestinal  canal  they  take  up  the  drinks ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  lymphatic  trunks  pour  the  lymph  and  chyle  into  the  venous 
system.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the  venous  bloi.>d  cannot  be 
homogeneous,  and  that  its  composition  must  vary  in  the  diflerent 
veins.  But  having  arrived  at  the  heart  by  the  motions  of  the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  the  disjK>sition  of  the  fleshy  col- 
umns, all  its  elements  become  intimately  mixed  l)efore  it  passes 
into  the  p^almonary  artery. 

There  is  a  general  law  of  the  economy,  that  no  orgim  can  con-' 
tinuo  to  act  unless  it  receives  arterial  blood  ;  the  result,  therefore, 
is,  that  all  the  functions  are  dependant  u]X)n  the  ('irculation.  But, 
in  its  turn,  the  circulation  is  dependant  upon  respiration,  which 
forms  the  arterial  blood  ;  nor  can  it  exist  without  the  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  which  has  a  great  influence  ujx>n  the  rapidity  and 
course  of  the  blood,  and  its  distribution  to  the  organs.  In' fact, 
under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  svstem,  the  motions  of  the  heart 
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diminish,  and,  of  consequence,  the  general  course  of 
I  increased  or  retarded.  Again,  when  llie  organs  act 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  observation  shows  that  they  receive 
an  increased  quantity  of  olood  without  the  general  circulation 
being  at  all  accelerated ;  If  their  action  be  very  considerable,  the 
arteries  leading  to  them  have  their  action  increased;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  their  action  diminishes,  the  arteries  are  retracted,  and 
only  allow  a  small  portion  of  blood  lo  arrive  at  the  orgaa.  These 
phenomena  are  manifest  in  the  muscles ;  the  circulation  becomes 
more  rapid  when  they  contract ;  if  they  often  contract,  these  ar- 
teries increase  in  volume  i  if  they  are  paralyzed,  the  arteries  be- 
come very  small,  and  the  pulse  scarcely  jierceptible. 

The  nervous  ^stem,  then,  influence?  the  circulation  in  three 
differeDl  ways.  First,  in  modifying  the  motions  of  the  heart.  Sec- 
ond, in  modifying  the  capillaries  of  the  org'ans  so  as  to  accelerate 
or  retard  the  course  of  the  blood.  Third,  in  producing  the  same 
eSbcts  in  the  lungs,  that  is,  in  reudcring  more  or  less  easy  the 
course  of  the  blood  through  these  organs.  The  acceleration  of 
,the  motions  of  the  heart  becomes  perceptible  to  us  from  the  pul- 
Balion  of  its  apes  against  the  walls  of  the  chest ;  an  obstruction  in 
the  capillary  circulation  is  known  by  a  sensation  of  numbness,  and 
a  particular  sort  of  pricking.  When  the  pulmonary  circulation  is 
dimcult,  we  are  aware  of  it  from  a  sense  of  oppression  or  sufibca- 
tion.  It  is  probable  that  the  distribution  of  the  hlaments  of  the 
great  sympatlielic  nerve  to  the  walls  of  the  arteries  answers  some 
miportaiit  purpose,  but  we  arc  completely  ignorant  of  their  use ; 
experiment  has  thrown  no  light  upon  this  point. 

The  composition  of  the  blood  must  exercise  great  influence  upon 
the  mode  of  action  of  the  organs ;  but  we  have  still  very  imper- 
fect Qolions  of  tlie  chemical  variations  that  this  liquid  undergoes. 
Accordukg  to  some  works  upon  the  blood,  this  fluid  is  alwavs  the 
same.  It  is  probable  that  the  progress  of  animal  analysis  will  soon 
lead  us  from  these  imprecise  ideas ;  some  facts,  at  Icaiil.  seem  to  ' 
indicate  this.  If  we  introduce  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog  a  lew 
drops  of  water  which  has  rema'med  a  little  time  in  contact  with 
animal  substances  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  in  the  course  of  an 
hour  after  the  inlroductioii  the  animal  will  be  depressed,  and  lie 
down.  Soon  he  will  be  attacked  with  an  ardent  fever ;  w'JI  vomit 
black  and  fetid  mutter;  his  alvine  evacuations  will  be  similar; 
the  blood  will  have  lost  its  power  of  coagulation,  will  he  estrav- 
ftsatcd  into  the  tissues,  and  death  will  soon  follow. 

These  phenomena,  which  are  very  analogous  to  certain  diseases 
of  the  human  subject,  as  the  black  vomit  in  yellow  fever,  &.C.,  np- 

rar  to  originate  in  an  alteration  in  the  composition  of  tlie  blood. 
think,  even,  that  I  have  discovered  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
globules  diminish  in  proportion  as  these  symptoms  become  devel- 
oped. This  is  in  harmony  with  the  passage  of  the  blood  throuf"- 
tJie  walls  of  tlio  small  vessels,  and  tlie  hemorrhages  which 
effect 

There  is  one  mode  of  alteration  that  may  be  easily  appreciated. 
I II 
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I  mean  the  respective  proportions  of  the  serum  and  coagulom.  I 
wished  to  see  what  would  be  the  effect  upoa  an  animal  to  gradu- 
aUy  diminish  the  solid  and  insoluble  portion  of  the  blood.  For 
this  purpose,  I  took  a  healthy  doff  and  bled  it  eight  ounces.  The 
blood,  when  examined  the  next  day,  had  but  little  serum ;  about 
one  eighth  part  I  replaced  the  blood  drawn,  by  injecting  about 
half  a  pound  of  water  into  the  jugular  vein.  The  next  day  I  re- 
peated the  bleeding  and  injection ;  the  blood  was  now  one  fourth 
rart  serum,  and  three  quarters  coagulum.  Two  days  afterward 
repeated  the  same  processes,  and  continued  in  this  way  every 
two  days  until  the  tenth  day.  Then  there  was  three  fourths  serum 
and  one  fourth  coagulum ;  the  animal  had  become  weak,  moved 
with  difficulty,  appeared  to  have  lost  his  instincts  and  caressiDg 
habits,  his  cerebral  facilities  were  diminished  and  stupified ;  indeed 
he  was  no  longer  the  same  animal. 

No  doubt,  then,  a  certain  composition  of  the  blood  is  one  of  the 
conditions  important  to  the  exercise  of  the  different  fonctions. 

These  remarks  induced  me  to  try  the  injection  of  warm  water 
into  the  veins  in  the  human  subject.  The  individual  on  whom  I 
made  this  experiment  was  labouring  under  hydrophobia,  and  at 
the  point  of  death.  T^e  introduction  of  a  pint  of  water  calmed 
his  tury  as  if  by  enchantment. — (See  Journal  de  PhysioL^  t  in.) 

Of  the  Influence  of  tJte  Inspiratory  and  Expiratory  Muscles  upon 

the  Motion  of  the  Blood, 

We  have  demonstrated  that  the  heart  is  the  principal  agent  of 
the  circulation.  For  the  most  part,  its  contractile  force  deter- 
mines the  progression  of  the  blood  ;  but  there  are  other  auxiliary 
powers  which  often  intervene  with  great  energy,  and  which  ex- 
ercise a  great  influence  over  the  course  of  the  blood,  so  as  to  sus- 
pend it  completely.  These  powers  are  those  which  draw  in  and 
expel  the  air  from  the  chest. 

During  the  dilatation  of  the  thorax,  the  blood  of  the  venae  cav© 
superior  and  inferior,  and  proportionally  that  of  the  other  veins,  is 
attracted  towards  the  heart.  The  mechanism  of  this  attraction  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  air  in  the  lungs ;  it  is,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  an  inspiration  of  venous  blood.  On  the  contrary, 
during  expiration,  all  the  pectoral  organs  being  compressed,  the 
venous  blood  is  repelled ;  it  flows  back  in  the  veins  towards  the 
organs,  and  the  arterial  blood  arrives  at  its  destination  with  the 
more  promptitude,  because  to  the  pressure  of  the  left  ventricle  is 
added  that  of  the  expiratory  muscles. 

These  diflierent  phenomena  are  not  striking  in  a  quiet  state,  but 
when  the  respiration  is  forced,  in  the  great  muscular  efforts  which 
often  accompany  it,  they  are  very  remarkable. 

The  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  derived  from  the  labours  of 
Haller,  Lamure,  and  Larrv ;  it  supplies  the  means  of  explaining 
many  phenomena  which  have  much  embarrassed  physiologists. 
I  now  propose  to  enter  into  some  details,  in  consequence  oi  the 
great  importance  of  the  subject 
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If  we  observe  for  some  time  the  external  jugular  vein  of  one 
ivhosc  neclt  is  very  thin ;  or,  what  is  still  better,  lay  bare  this  vein 
b  a  dog,  it  will  be  very  obvious  that  the  blood  moves  through  its 
■aviiy  under  very  different  influences.  In  general,  when  the  chert 
dilates  lo  inspire,  the  vein  will  be  scon  to  be  suddenly  emptied ;  its 

alls  will  be  flattened,  and  in  contact     The  vein  en  the  other 

ind,  swells,  and  is  filled  with  blood  when  the  chest  contrncls. 
piieae  effects  are  more  slrdting  as  the  respiratory  movements  are 
Bore  marked.  Those  of  exjMration  are  most  remarkable  when 
fte  animal  struggles. 

The  respiratory  actions  are  not  the  only  causes  of  the  motion 
of  the  blood  in  the  jugular  veins.  With  a  little  attention,  we  may 
lerceive  that  the  contractions  of  the  right  auricle  sensibly  influ- 
ence it;  they  produce  a  sort  of  irregular  palpiiation  in  the  vessels. 

When  the  auricle  contracts,  the  blood  is- repelled  towards  the 
bead ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  iittracted  towards  the  heart  by  its  dil- 
Mation.     Whun  there  is  an  accidental  coincidence  of  Ihe  dilata- 

m  of  the  chest  and  the  auricle,  or  of  the  coutmction  of  these 

Its.  the  moveinent  of  the  blood  in  the  jugular  is  regular ;  i.  e., 

i  vessel  is  emptied  and  filled  suddenly.  But  as  Ihe  motions  of 
Ifae  auricle  are  much  more  frequent  than  those  of  the  thorax,  it 
necessarily  hap]>e«s  that  this  coincidence  frequently  docs  not  ex- 
ist ;  hence  the  beatinga  of  the  jugular  are  very  irregular.  This 
pheBomenon  is  especially'obser\'ed  in  very  severe  diseases,  and 
vos  called  by  Haller  the  venov^  pulse. 

The  explanation  of  these  phenomena,  as  given  by  Haller  and 
Z«orry,ia  very  simple  and  satisfactory.  When  the  chest  is  dilated,  it 
inspires,  or  sucks  np  Ihe  blood  from  the  veoffi  cavie  and  the  other 
veins.  The  mechanism  of  this  inspiration  or  motion  is  nearly  tlie 
e  as  that  by  which  the  air  is  drawn  into  the  trachea.  When 
tbe  chest  contracts,  on  the  contrary,  the  blood  is  crowded  back 
ioto  ibe  vcfiffi  cavse  in  consequence  nf  the  pressure  that  all  the 
pectoral  organs,  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  and  lungs,  necessarily 
widergo  during  expiration.  Hence  the  aliematc  fulness  and  emp- 
tiness of  Ibc  jugulars. 

To  prove  that  this  phenomenon  is  exai^tly  in  relation  with  a 
«imilar  plienomenon  which  lakes  place  in  the  vcnje  cavte,  I  intro- 
duced a  gum-clastic  sound  into  the  jugular  vein  until  it  reached 
the  vena  cava,  or  even  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart.  1  found 
that  the  blood  escaped  from  the  extremity  of  the  sound  only  at 
the  period  of  expiration.  On  the  contrary,  during  inspiration  the 
■ir  was  suddenly  drawn  into  the  heart,  and  gave  rise  to  certain 
accidents  that  will  be  hereafter  mentioned.  The  same  results 
■were  obtained  by  passing  the  sound  througli  the  crural  vein  to- 
wards the  abdomen. 

There  am  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  then,  of  the  modilications 
that  respiration  exerts  upon  the  blood  in  the  principal  vcnoia 
trunks. 

We  may  also  easily  discover  thut  expiration  sensibly  acceler- 
ates Ihe  movement  of  the  arterial  blood,  by  opening  an  artery  ia 
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one  of  the  extremities.  This  is  especially  observable  'wfken  tfe 
animal  struggles  and  makes  strong  ex[Hratory  efibrts.  As  we 
cannot  always  induce  the  animal  to  make  these  expiratory  efforts 
at  our  will,  we  may  have  recourse  to  the  process  recomnieiided 
by  Lamure,  t. «.,  compress  the  sides  of  the  thorax  with  the  hand& 
On  doing  so,  we  shall  see  the  arterial  jet  of  blood  enlarge  or  dh 
minish  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  exerted. 

Inasmuch  as  respiration  was  observed  to  produce  this  efictoir 
the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries^  it  seemed  probable  that  it 
might  influence  the  progress  of  the  venous  blood,  not  only  througb 
the  medium  of  the  veins,  as  we  have  already  seen,  but  alio  throi^ 
the  arteries.  I  thought  this  conjecture  worth  testing  by  experi- 
ment. 

I  placed  a  ligature  upon  one  of  the  jugular  veins  of  a  dog ;  the 
vessel  was  emptied  below  the  ligature,  and  swelled  very  much 
above  it  I  then  pricked  slightly  with  a  kncet  the  distended  por- 
tion, so  as  to  make  a  very  small  opening.  I  thus  obtained  a  jet  of 
blood  that  the  ordinary  movement  of  respiration  did  not  sensibly 
modify,  but  which  tripled  or  quadrupled  in  size  when  the  animal 
made  a  vigorous  effort 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  effect  of  the  respiration  was  not 
transmitted  by  the  arteries  to  the  open  vein,  but  by  the  veins 
which  remained  free,  arid  which  would  have  transported  the 
blood  repelled  from  the  vena)  cavae  towards  the  vein  that  was 
tied,  by  means  of  the  anastomoses.  It  was  easy  to  remove  this 
difficulty. 

Tlie  dof^  has  not,  like  man,  large  internal  jugulars,  which  re- 
ceive* the  blood  from  the  interior  of  the  cranium.  In  this  animal, 
tiie  internal  jugular  is  little  more  than  a  vestigium,  the  blood  from 
the  hrnd  and  neck  passing  almost  entirely  by  the  external  jugu- 
lars, which  are  very  large.  By  tying  at  the  same  time  both 
these  veins,  I  was  sure  of  preventing  the  reflux  referi*ed  to,  to  a 
great  extent.  But  so  far  from  this  double  ligature  preventing  the 
phenomenon  spoken  of,  the  jet,  on  the  contrary,  was  still  more 
strikingly  in  aecordanec  with  the  movements  of  the  respiration; 
it  was  even  obviously  modified  in  ordinary  respiration,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  did  not  take  place  with  a  single  ligature.  To  ren- 
der this  still  more  evident,  I  might  observe,  the  action  of  the  cru- 
ral vein,  which,  with  its  branches,  is  garnished  with  valves  wiiich 
may  b(^  said  to  oppose  the  reflux  ;  if  there  was  an  increase  of  the 
jet  during  expiration,  it  is  manifest  that  the  impulsion  must  cer- 
tainly come  from  the  side  of  the  arteries. 

This  result  I  uniformly  found  in  many  experiments.  The  cru- 
ral vein  being  tied  and  jmcked  below  the  ligature,  the  jet  was  ob- 
served to  increase  sensibly  in  full  expirations,  and  during  the  me- 
chanical compression  of  the  walls  of  the  thorax  with  fhe  hands. 
With  the  instrument  of  M.  Poiseuillc  I  recognised  and  obtained  a 
sort  of  admeasurement  of  these  phenomena. 

These,  as  well  as  the  preceding  experiments,  necessarily  lead 
to  a  striking  change  in  the  explanation  of  the  swelling  of  the  veins 
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during  expirution.  Accordirfg  to  HaUer,  Lamure,  and  Lorry,  this 
*weliing  is  the  consequence  simply  of  the  crowding  back  the 
i>lood  ol'the  vena;  cavre  into  the  branches  which  open  into  them. 
fnedintely  or  tnimediiitely.  But  it  is  now  manifest  that  to  this 
must  be  addod  the  arrival  into  the  veins  of  a  larger  quantity  of 
blood  coming  from  the  arteries. 

The  same  modification  ronst  apply  to  the  motions  of  the  brain 
in  conncsion  with  respiration.  It  is  not  necessary,  then,  to  at- 
tribute ihe  swdling  of  that  organ,  at  the  moment  of  expiration,  to 
4he  mere  reflux  of  the  bkiod  in  the  veins ;  nor  its  sinking,  at  the 
moment  of  inspiration,  singly  to  the  sucking  up  of  the  fluid  to- 
wards the  chest.  But  the  influence  of  respiration  upon  the  prog- 
ress of  die  arterial  blood,  and  of  it  upon  the  blood  in  the  veins, 
throuch  the  medium  of  the  arteries,  must  constitute  an  important 
clement  in  that  explanation. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  may  comprehend  the  phenomenon  in 
this  way.  At  the  moment  of  a  strong  expiration  or  effort,  all  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  organs  are  compressed ;  the  arterial  blood 
4)!  driven  forward, more  particularly  in  the  ascending  branches  of 
the  aorta.  The  abdominal  aorta  is  also  compressed,  and  admits 
4hc  blood  with  dilficulty  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  it  underjjoes, 
as  haa  lieen  well  described  by  Lorry.  The  blood  thus  .arrives 
tnorc-  abundantly  at  the  head,  and  tends  to  pass  more  promptly  to- 
wards the  veins  which  return  it  to  the  heart,  which  would  im- 
mediately take  place  if  the  veins  were  free.  But  so  far  frout  this, 
the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  thoracic  organs  has  caused  a  reflux 
of  the  venous  blood  in  the  vessels  which  contain  it,  though  this 
retrograde  movement  does  not  extend  very  far,  in  consequence  of 
the  valves  which  oppose  it. 

But  the  blood  which  flows  back  m  the  veins  soon  meets  with 
the  blood  which  arrives  from  the  arteries ;  the  vessel  becomes 
distended,  and  the  course  of  the  fluid  in  the  veins  is  suspended. 
This  is  the  simple  e^lanation  of  the  swelling  of  the  brain. 

We  must  also  refer  to  these  movements  of  flux  and  reflux  of 
the  blood,  the  entrance  of  the  cephalo-rachidian  fluid  ipto  the  cnv- 
ities  of  the  brain  through  the  opening  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  and 
its  passing  out  from  these  cavities.  At  llie  moment  when  the  si- 
nuses and  rachidian  veins  are  distended,  the  compressed  liquid 
passes  into  the  aqueduct,  traverses  the  third  ventncle,  and  soon 
reaches  the  lateral  ventricles.  Afterward  it  passes  in  an  oppo- 
«ite  direction,  by  the  same  route,  at  the  instant  of  respiration  or 
Ihe  sucking  up  of  the  venous  blood. 

But  what  takes  place  in  the  brain  mast  also  occur  in  the  other 
organs,  with  modifications,  as  relates  t»  the  disposition  of  their  san- 
guineous vessels.  The  whole  of  the  medulla  ^inalis  becomes 
enlarged,  the  spleen  elongated,  the  face  reddened  and  swollen 
during  crying,  prolonged  ninning,  muscular  efforts,  and  violent 
passions.  .The  veins  of  the  extremities  swell  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, and  if  vou  induce  a  person  while  bleeding  to  breathe 
strongly,  the  jet  of  olood  sensibly  augtoenia.    An  mCUTidual  ntf- 
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fering  with  a  phlegmon  of  ooe  of  thtf  limbs  experienoefl  iBore  find 
pain  in  the  cDseased  part,  on  lifting  a  weight,  running  or  cryii^ 
&c.  All  these  phenomena,  and  many  others  analogous  to  tbem, 
depend  evidently  on  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  organs  da- 
ring expiration,  which  urg^s  forward  the  arterial,  antd  opposes  the 
return  of  the  venous  blood. 

It  results  from  these  facts,  that  one  of  the  ctmsequenees  of  great 
expirations  and  violent  efforts  is  the  more  or  less  prolonged  sus- 
pension of  the  circulation,  which  is  more  or  less  complete  as  the 
expiration  or  effort  is  more  violent.  Hence,  probably,  the  im- 
possibility of  continuing  great  efibrts  beyond  a  few  seconds,  siid 
the  necessity  of  profound  inspirations  immediately  afierwanL 
Many  circulatory  phenomena  appear  to  be  convecled  with  thb 
momentary  stagnation  of  the  Uood  in  the  tissues ;  as  i^iofleexies, 
nasal  and  other  hemorrha^s,  sometimes  the  consequence  ofViokiBt 
efforts ;  copious  perspiration  of  tumblers  after  their  exertions ;  the 
sudden  headaches  which  follow  defecation  in  some  individinb; 
priapism  observed  in  persons  executed  by  hanging,  &c» 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  glottis  should  be  completely  dosed 
in  order  that  the  effects  of  expiration  become  manifest,  as  some 
have  supposed ;  fer  considerable  efforts  often  take  place  concur- 
rently with  cries  forming  m-avc  sounds,  whidi  permit  an  eaijr 
issue  to  the  expired  air.  We  have  demonstrative  proof  of  this  is 
the  practice  ot  veterinary  surgeons,  who  often  intiocUioe  a  large 
metallic  canula  between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  of  hor- 
ses, in  order  to  render  their  re^iration  easier.  Though  the  pas> 
sace  to  the  lungs  is  thus  kept  constantly  free,  these  animals  are 
still  enabled  to  continue  their  laborious  employments.  Another 
proof  may  be  drawn  from  experiments  in  which  we  compress  the 
sides  of  the  thonix  with  the  hands,  and  thus  accelerate  the  course 
of  the  arterial  or  venous  blood.  In  this  case  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  the  glottis  being  closed  when  the  thorax  is  compressed.  1 
ain  farther  assured  of  this  by  the  following  experiment :  I  made 
an  opening  into  the  trachea  of  a  dog  more  than  an  inch  in  length, 
and  from  lour  to  five  lines  in  width.  I  then  tied  one  of  the  jugu- 
lar veins,  and  made  a  small  opening  above  the  ligature,  through 
which  there  passed  a  continued  jet  of  venous  blood.  This  jet 
was  considerably  increased  whenever  the  animal  struggled  or 
the  thorax  was  compressed. 

In  terminating  this  article,  I  may  remark,  that  the  diSerent 
phenomena  above  described  are  more  apparent  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  blood.  If  studied  in  an  animal  that  has  naturally 
but  little  blood,  or  which  has  lost  a  considerable  quantity,  they 
will  be  recognised  with  difficulty,  and  their  reality  appear  doubt- 
ful, as  has  actually  happened  to  some  highly-respectable  observ- 
ers. But  if  we  inject  a  suitable  quantity  of  water  into  the  circu- 
latory system,  all  these  phenomena  become  sufficiently  palpable. 
This  fact,  which  I  have  repeatedly  demonstrated  in  piy  courses 
of  lectures,  is  important  to  be  remembered  as  respects  the  phe- 
nomena that  have  been  thus  described.    It  furnishes  another 


proof  of  the  greal  caiilion  necessary  to  be  observed  in  noting  ail 
the  physical  circumstances  that  may  inllueoce  the  results  when 
we  undertake  to  investigate  an  anima]  function. 

Of  the  Transfusion  of  Blood,  and  Ike  Infusion  of  Medicinal 
Agents. 

Such  is  the  opposition  that  mon  of  genius  have  always  met 
iJrpm  llieir  contemporaries,  that  it  was  tiiirly  years  before  the  dis- 
covery of  Harvey  was  acknowledged,  though  the  proofs  were 
then  most  evident.  But  as  soon  as  the  circulation  was  admitted, 
a  sort  of  delirium  seems  to  have  seized  upon  the  profession ;  it 
was  supposed  that  the  means  of  curing  all  diseases,  and  render- 
ing man  immorlal,  were  discovered.  The  causes  of  all  our  dis- 
eases were  attributed  to  the  blood.  To  cure  them,  therefore,  no- 
thing more  was  supposed  to  be  required  than  to  remove  the  bad 
blood,  and  to  replace  It  with  that  which  was  pure,  taken  irom  a 
healthy  animal. 

The  first  attempts  were  made  upon  animals,  and  were  very 
euccessful.  A  dog  having  lost  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  received 
by  transfusion  that  of  n  sheep,  and  was  perfectly  restored ;  an- 
other dog,  old  and  deaf,  recovered  by  these  means  the  use  of  his 
hearing,  and  seemed  to  renew  his  youth.  A  horse  twenty-six 
years  old,  having  received  into  his  veins  the  blood  of  four  lambs, 
acquired  new  vigour.  The  experiment  of  transfusion  was  now 
tried  upon  man.  Denya  and  Emerez,  the  one  a  physician,  and 
the  other  a  surgeon,  of  Paris,  were  the  first  who  made  the  attempt. 
They  introduced  into  the  veins  of  an  insane  young  man  the  blood 
of  a  catC  in  a  larger  quantity  tlian  had  been  taken  from  him ;  be 
recovered  liis  reason.  A  case  of  leprosy,  and  a  quartan  fever, 
were  cured  by  these  means ;  and  many  cases  of  transfusion  were 
tried  upon  men  in  health  without  any  injurious  results.  , 

But  some  sad  accidents  soon  calmed  the  general  enthusiasm 
excited  by  these  few  successful  cases.  The  young  man,  soon  af- 
ter the  experiment,  became  frantic ;  he  was  the  second  time  sub- 
jected to  transfusion,  and  soon  died  with  a  discharge  of  blood, 
and  In  n  state  of  stupor.  A  prince  of  the  blood  royal  -having 
also  fallen  a  victim  to  this  practice,  it  was  forbidden  by  the  Par- 
liament of  Paris.  A  short  time  afterward,  G.  Riva,  having  per- 
formed the  operation  of  transfusion  upon  two  individuals  who 
died  in  Italy,  the  pope  l^irbade  it  From  that  period  transfusion 
has  been  considered  as  not  only  useless,  but  dangerous ;  but  8s  U 
seems  to  have  succeeded  in  some  cases,  it  would  be  an  interest- 
ing inquiry  for  a  person  skilled  in  such  experiments  to  pursue  the 
Buoject  farther.  I  have  had  occasion  to  make  a  certain  number 
of  these  experiments,  but  have  never  known  any  instance  where 
the  introduction  of  the  blood  of  one  animal  into  the  veins  of  an- 
other was  attended  bv  any  serious  inconvenience,  even  when 
llie  quantity  of  blood  llius  introduced  was  much  greater  than  be- 
fore. 

But  io  order  (hat  the  tranaliision  may  be  made  without  incwi' 
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^eiiineei  H  k  n»tmuaj  that  tiie  Uood  dioald  be  paimd  imiHtii' 
atdy  fttim  the  iatoil  to  yves  to  that  wMch  recet^tM  it>  Vik 
blood  be  first  reoeifed  into  a  Tetael  or  avringe,  and  wSI/Utiimtth^ 
jectedy  it  will  be  more  or  lev  coagulated,  and  often  beeomaa  lit 
canae  of  death  by  choking  up  ^pubnonaryTeairia.  Allthoefti 
iserimenti  where  this  circuinstance  is  not  taken  in  the  aeoooil 
haTO  little  valoe.  I  have  seen  the  tnmsfiision  fiul  and  caiindlMft- 
because  the  blood  had  to  traverse  a  small  tube  two  inehss  Im^ 
where  it  partly  eoagnlated  before  passing  into  the  new 
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A  short  time  after  the  discorerv  of  the  drcalatioii»  it 
tempted  to  inbodooe  medicines  curectiy  into  tiM  Teina. 
advantages  resoHed  from  it  in  some  instances,  and  inoonveakMBs 
in  othnv,  and  it  soon  fen  into  discredit ;  but  it  has  been  tried  wtt 
soccess  in  some  experiments  upon  animals.  It  is  an  eMeiai 
way  of  judring  promptly  of  the  mode  of  action  of  a  miwIicmiB  m 
wnaoiL  TUs  process  is  employed  in  administerinff  miwlicmii  h 
uuge  iiwiwMtk,  in  tiM  y etermary  School  of  CopeBuhagen ;  gnst 
benefit  is  found  fiom  the  promj^tude  of  its  actioii,  and  gnst 
economy  in  die  quantity  of  medicine  employed. 

An  American  phjrrician  has  given  to  the  world  a  atiiUng  ei^ 
ample  of  his  devoti<m  to  the  progress  of  knowledge.  Heiyetsi 
into  his  veins  a  certain  quantity  of  castor  oil ;  mtmatslyv  than 
was  some  difficulty  in  the  operation,  or  he  woidd  have  been  isAi* 
KUy  the  victim  ofhis  love  of  science.  We  have  afamdy  fhown 
that  viscid  liquids,  like  (nl,  cannot  traverse  the  pulmonary  capRsp 
ries,  but  arrest  the  circulation,  and  cause  immediate  death.  He 
estimated  the  quantity  of  oil  introduced  at  about  two  drachmt. 
During  the  first  few  minutes  Dr.  Hales  experienced  no  remakaUe 
sensation. 

"  The  first  extraordinary  sensation  that  I  observed,"  says  he^ 
**  was  an  oily  taste.  A  little  afler  twelve,  while  washing  the  Wood 
from  my  hands,  and  while  conversing  in  very  good  spirits,  I  ex- 
perienced  a  little  nausea,  with  eructations  and  rumbling  of  the 
Dowels ;  soon  after  a  singular  sensation,  but  which  it  is  impossibie 
for  me  to  describe,  appeared  to  me  to  mount  suddenly  to  my 
head.  At  the  same  time  I  perceived  a  slight  rigidity  in  the  mus- 
cles of  the  face  and  jaw,  which  cut  short  my  speccK,  accompani- 
ed with  a  sense  of  alarm  and  slight  faintness.  I  sat  down,  and 
in  a  short  time  I  felt  better.  By  a  Quarter  past  twelve  o'ek)ck,  I 
had  a  good  deal  of  the  oily  taste,  and  some  dryness  of  the  mouth. 
I  exposed  myself  freely  to  the  air,  and  felt  better ;  after  having 
repoised  for  some  time,  my  pulse  was  at  seventy-five  beats  in  the 
mmute.  At  thirty-five  minutes  past  twelve,  the  disorder  of  the 
bowels  continued,  and  increased.  I  felt  slight  griping  pains,  as  if 
I  had  taken  a  purgative ;  great  nausea  and  vertigo ;  my  arm  fish, 
stifl^  but  this  I  attributed  to  the  bandage.  At  three  quarters 
past  twelve,  the  uneasiness  of  the  bowels  had  much  increased ; 
the  nausea  was  very  great,  and  there  was  still  the  tasle  of  oO; 
the  mouth  less  dry;  in  five  minutes  after,  urgent  but  ineflbctual 
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desire  for  defecation,  and  slight  pains  in  the  head.  At  five  min- 
utes past  one  the  pain  of  the  bowels  had  augmented,  and  was 
much  aggravated  on  pressure;  the  prompting  to  defecation  ur- 
gent, without  the  power,  the  pain  continued.  At  the  end  of  two 
Hours  he  felt  better,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  more  urgent 
symploms  gradually  subsided.  But  he  remained  ill  for  three 
weeks,  and  did  not  recover  for  a  long  time  his  usual  slrcngtli." 

Tho  injection  of  medicine  into  the  veins  is  the  only  efficacious 
resource  in  certain  exiromo  cases  where  tho  ordinary  use  of  med- 
'icine  is  hopeless. 

On  the  Introduction  of  Air  into  the  Veins. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  by  what  inadvertence  Bichat  has  re- 
peated, in  twenty  places  in  his  works,  that  a  bubble  of  air  acci- 
dentally introduced  into  the  veins  causes  sudden  death.  This 
assertion  is  inaccurate.  Any  may  satisfy  themselves  of  this  by 
ibroing  air  into  the  veins  with  a  sjTinge.  This  was  announced 
liy  me  as  early  as  the  year  1809,  in  a  memoir  read  by  me  before 
the  first  class  of  the  Institute.  Since  that  time  Nysten  has  pub- 
lished a  memoir  on  this  subject  He  not  only  injected  almo- 
ipheric  air  into  the  veins,  but  most  of  the  known  gases.  He  pro- 
ved that  most  of  the  gases  which  are  soluble  in  the  blood,  as  ox- 
ygen and  carbonic  acid,  may  be  thrown  into  the  blood-vessels  in 
considerable  <|uantily,  without  serious  inconvenience.  On  tlie 
contrary,  that  those  gases  which  are  insoluble  often  cause  acci- 
dents and  deatli. 

In  my  lectures,  I  have  frequently  pointed  out  the  difference  m 
the  results  which  arise  according  to  the  mode  of  introduction  of 
air  into  tho  veins.  If  introduced  slowly,  no  injurious  effect  is  pro- 
duced ;  if  suddenly,  the  animal  dpes  not  fail  to  experience  a  re- 
markable acceleration  of  the  respiration.  A  peculiar  sound  is 
beard  in  the  chest,  the  evident  effects  of  the  change  the  air  under- 
goes in  the  venre  caviE,  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  the 
pulmonary  artery,  &c. ;  the  animal  shrieks  and  dies.  The  open- 
ing of  the  body  shows  the  heart,  especially  the  right  side,  the  |>ul- 
tnonary  artery,  &c.,  very  much  distended  with  air  or  a  light  san- 
guineous froth,  consistmg  chiefly  of  air.  The  same  will  be  found 
~  the  cellular  tissue  of  Uie  lungs,  where  it  produces  emphysema 
,_  the  organ,  and  in  the  arteries  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  jiarticu- 
larly  the  brain. 

Some  animals  may  receive  enormous  quantities  of  air  into  the 
veins  without  causing  death.  On  one  occasion  I  introduced  with 
a  syringe  wth  my  whole  strength  and  as  rapidly  as  I  could,  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  pints  into  the  veins  of  an  old  horse,  with- 
out causing  immediate  death,  though  he  ultimately  s;uik.  On 
opening  him,  we  found  the  whole  circulating  system  filled  with 
air  mingled  with  blood,  and,  what  seemed  quite  remarkable,  the 
lymphatic  system  distended  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  lymph, 
■lightly  yellow,  and  mingled  with  a  little  air.  I  have  often  since 
repealed  tliis  experiment,  which  seems  to  throw  some  liglit  on  the 
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lymphatic  system,  the  uses  of  which  are  still  but  little  understood. 
It  would  seem  from  this  that  it  serves  as  a  sort  of  reservoir,  under 
certain  circumstances,  for  the  circulating  system  when  too  fiilL 
But  in  artificial  plethora,  that  I  have  often  produced  by  injectiiig 
water,  I  have  never  observed  the  distention  of  the  lymphatic 
system. 

These  fatal  effects  of  the  sudden  introduction  of  air  into  the 
veins  has  been  often  observed  in  man  during  surgical  operations, 
especially  where  veins  in  or  near  the  neck  have  been  opened.  At 
the  moment  of  inspiration  the  external  air  is  drawn  into  the  vein 
in  considerable  quantity,  and  followed  by  sudden  death.  Tlie 
opening  of  the  body  shows  appearances  like  those  above  descri- 
bed. A  similar  accident  not  unfrequently  happens  in  bleeding 
horses  from  the  jugular  vein ;  generally  at  the  moment  wboi  the 
vein  is  in  the  act  of  being  closed  with  a  pin. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

OF  BBCRETION,  NUTRITION,  AND  THE  GENERATION  OF    ANIMAL  HBAT. 

In  traversing  the  innumerable  small  vessels  by  which  the  arter- 
ies and  veins  communicate,  one  part  of  the  elements  of  the  blood 
spreads  itself  over  all  the  external  and  internal  surfaces  of  the 
body ;  another  is  deposited  in  the  small  hollow  organs  situated  in 
the  substance  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes ;  a  third  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  parenchyma  of  those  organs  called  glands,  under- 
goes a  particular  elaboration,  qnd  is  afterward  poured  out,  under 
certain  circumstances,  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membranes 
or  skin. 

We  give  the  generic  name  of  secretion  to  that  phenomenon  by 
which  a  part  of  the  blood  escapes  from  the  organs  of  circulation, 
and  is  afterward  poured  out,  either  externally  or.  internally, 
whether  it  preserves  its  chemical  properties,  or  whether  its  ele- 
ments have  undergone  a  new  order  of  combinations.  We  gener- 
ally distinguish  the  secretions  into  three  kinds:  the  exhalations, 
follicular,  and  glandular  secretions.  But  this  division,  as  it  re- 
spects secreting  organs  and  secreted  fluids,  is  very  imperfect. 
Many  organs  which  secrete  cannot  be  referred  either  to  follicles  or 
glands ;  what  are  generally  called  follicles  or  glands  are  organs 
which  differ  so  much  from  each  other  in  their  form,  structure,  and 
the  fluids  they  secrete,  that  it  would  perhaps  be  best  not  to  con- 
found them  under  the  same  denomination.  Nevertheless,  to  avoid 
anything  like  an  unnecessary  spirit  of  innovation,  we  shall  hereaf- 
ter spejik  of  the  secretions  according  to  this  classification.  We 
shall  not  dwell  on  this  article ;  for  were  we  to  allow  it  the  ei- 
tension  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  we  should  greatly  exceed  the 
bounds  to  which  we  have  limited  ourselves  in  this  work. 


r  .  Of  the  Exhaiatiom. 

The  exhalations  lake  place  either  within  or  without  the  body, 
ipon  llie  skin  or  mucous  membranes.  Hence  their  distinction 
Dto  exlemai  and  internal. 

Internal  Exhalations. 

Wherever  large  or  small  surfaces  are  in  contact,  an  exhaiation 

:s  place ;  whenever  Huids  are  accumulated  in  a  cavity  with- 

piit  an  apparent  opening,  they  are  deposited  by  exhalation  ;  the 

jhenomenun  of  exhalation  also  manilests  itself  in  almost  every 

part  of  the  animal  economy.     It  exists  in  the  serous,  synovial,  and 

nucous  membranes,  the  cellular  tissue,  the  interior  of  the  vessels, 

aid  the  adipose  cells,  the  internal  parts  of  tlie  eyes  and  ears,  and 

[he  parenchyma  of  many  organs,  such  as  the  thymus  and  thyroid 

gland,  and  the  capsulee  renales,  &.c.     It  is  by  exhalation  that  the 

s  and  vitreous  humours,  and  the  fluid  contained  in  (he  lab- 

Kinlh,  arc  renewed.  The  fluids  exhaled  in  these  diti'ercnt  parts 
^^  Ve  not  all  been  analyzed ;  among  those  that  have,  many  arc 
bund  (o  resemble,  more  or  less,  the  elements  of  the  blood,  and 
irticularty  the  serum ;  such  are  the  fluids  of  the  serous  mcm- 
iranes,  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  chambers  of  the  eye.  Others 
"  ""  r  more,  e,  g.,  the  synovia,  fat,  iStc. 

Serous  Exhalation.  4 

^^  All  the  organs  of  the  head,  chest,  and  abdomen  are  covered 
with  a  serous  membrane,  which  is  also  extended  over  the  walls 
pf  these  cavities,  so  that  the  organs  arc  not  in  contact  with  the 
walls,  or  neighbouring  viscera,  except  through  the  medium  of  this 
membrane.  As  tliis  membrane  isvery  highly  polished,  the  organs 
^^  Q  move  easily  upon  each  other  and  upon  tne  walls.  The  prin- 
pilial  cause  that  preserves  the  fine  polish  is  the  exhalation.  There 
lasBcs  continually  from  every  point  of  this  membrane  a  very  thin 
kiid,  which  spreads  itself  over  the  neighbouring  parts,  forming  a 
lumid  coat,  which  Javours  the  motion  of  the  organs  upon  each 
ither. 

It  appears  that  this  power  of  gliding  upon  each  other  is  very 
favourable  to  the  action  of  the  organs.  Whenever  they  are  de- 
jrived  of  this  by  disease  of  the  serous  membrane,  their  functions 
^irc  disturbed,  and  sometimes  cease  altogether.  In  a  stale  of 
wealth,  the  fluid  secreted  by  tlic  serous  membranes  nearly  resem- 
lles  the  serum  of  the  blood,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  albumen. 

Serous  Exhalation  of  the  Cellular  Tissue. 
The  cellular  tissue  is  spread  over  almost  every  part  of  the  ani- 
ical  economy.  It  serves  sometimes  to  separate,  and  at  others  io 
4inite  diflerent  organs,  and  parts  of  tlic  same  organ.  This  every- 
where consists  of  very  small,  delicate  plates,  crossing  carji  other 
fa  a  thousand  diflerent  directions,  so  as  to  form  cells.  The  size 
sad  arrangement  of  these  plates  vary  in  di&rent  psrU  of  the 
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body.  In  some  they  are  broad,  thick,  and  form  large  cells ;  in 
others  they  are  very  small,  thin,  jind  form  extremely  small  celli 
In  some  places  this  tissue  is  very  extensible ;  in  others  it  is  rigid, 
offering  considerable  resistance.  But  whatever  may  be  the  dis- 
position of  the  cellular  tissue,  it  exhales  from  its  surfaces  a  fluid 
very  analogous  to  that  of  the  serous  membranes,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  serve  the  same  purposes.  Its  use  is  to  facilitate  the  mo- 
tion of  these  membranes  upon  each  other,  and,  of  consequence,  to 
favour  the  reciprocal  motions  of  the  organs  and  the  cnmges  of 
relation  in  their  different  parts. 

Adipose  Exhalation  of  the  Cellular  Tissue. 

Besides  the  serositv,  we  find  in  the  cellular  tissue,  in  many  psats, 
a  fluid  of  a  very  difierent  nature ;  this  is  fat  As  respects  the 
presence  of  fat,  the  cellular  tissue  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds, 
viz.,  that  which  contains  it  constantly,  that  which  contains  it  o^ 
casionally,  and  that  in  which  it  is  never  found.  The  orbit,  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  the  ball  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  are  always  found 
to  exhibit  fat.  The  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  that  found 
on  the  surface  of  the  heart,  loins,  &;c.,  present  it  often ;  but  that 
of  the  eyelids  and  scrotum,  and  interior  of  the  cranium,  never 
contain  it 

The  fat  is  contained  in  distinct  cells,  which  do  not  communi- 
cate with  the  neighbouring  ones.  This  has  led  to  the  belief  that 
the  tis^ie  containing  the  tat  differed  from  that  containing  the  se- 
rum ;  but  as  no  one  has  yet  demonstrated  these  fatty  cells,  unless 
when  filled  with  fat,  this  anatomical  distinction  appears  to  me  to 
be  very  doubtful.  The  size,  form,  and  disposition  of  these  cells 
do  not  differ  more  than  the  total  quantity  of  fat  that  they  contain; 
in  some  individuals  there  arc  but  a  few  ounces,  while'  in  others 
there  are  many  pounds.  From  the  experiments  of  M.  Chevreul 
it  appears  that  the  human  fat  is  almost  always  yellow  ;  it  is  in- 
odorous, and  congeals  at  variable  degrees  of  temj>erature.  It  is 
composed  of  two  parts,  the  one  fluid  and  the  other  concrete; 
which  arc  again  composed  of  two  new  immediate  principles,  but 
in  different  proportions,  discovered  by  M.  Chevreul,  who  calls 
them  "  ela'ine^  and  "  stearine.'* 

It  is  principally  by  its  physical  qualities  that  the  fat  appears  to 
be  useful  in  tlie  animal  economv.  In  the  orbit  it  forms  a  sort  of 
elastic  cushion,  upon  which  the  eye  moves  with  facility ;  on  the 
sole  of  the  foot  and  the  nates  it  forms  a  cushion,  which  prevents 
the  skin  from  being  injured  by  the  pressure  of  the  body  in  standing 
or  sitting.  Its  presence  beneath  the  skin  assists  in  giving  rotun- 
dity to  the  form,  diminishing  the  projection  of  the  bones  and  mus- 
cles, and  embellishing  the  body.  As  all  fatty  substances  are  bad 
conductors  of  caloric,  it  is  useful  in  this  respect,  fat  persons  sel- 
dom suffering  from  cold  in  winter.  Age  and  mode  of  Hfe  have  a 
great  influence  on  the  production  of  this  substance ;  young  infants 
are  generally  fat.    It  is  seldom  th  "ch  developed  in  youth; 

but  after  the  age  of  thirty,  esf  bod  be  nutritious  aH 
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i  the  mode  of  living  sedentary»  its  quantity  augments  very  much. 

I  The  abdomen  at  this  period  becomes  prominent,  and  the  nates 

p  and  mammae  in  Females  becomeHarge.    The  yellow  colour  of  this 

I  substance  increases  in  old  age. 

Synovial  Exhalation. 

About  the  movable  articulations  we  find  a  very  delicate  mem- 
*  brane,  having  ^at  analogy  to  the  serous  membranes,  but  differ- 
ing from  them  m  having  small  reddish  prolongations,  containing 
numerous  sanguineous  vessels;  they  have  been  called /ran^e^ 
synoviaks.  They  are  very  visible  in  the  large  articulations  6f  the 
extremities.  It  has  been  long  believed  by  anatomists,  and  there 
are  some  who  still  think,  that  the  capsules  of  the  joints  are  folded 
over  the  movable  cartUa^s,  and  cover  the  surfaces  to  which 
they  correspond.  I  have  lately  satisfied  myself  that  these  mem- 
branes do  not  extend  beyond  the  circumferences  of  the  cartila- 
ges. We  have  spoken  of  the  uses  of  the  sjmovia  in  treating  of 
motions. 

Exhalation  of  the  Interior  of  the  Eye, 

The  different  humours  of  the  eye  are  also  formed  by  exhalation. 
They  are  each  enveloped  by  a  membrane,  which  appears  to  be 
destined  to  exhale  and  absorb  them.  The  humours  of  the  eye 
are,  the  aqueous  humour,  at  present  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the 
ciUary  processes ;  the  vitreous  humour,  secreted  by  the  membrar 
na  hyaioidea ;  the  crystalline ;  the  black  matter  \>f  the  choroid 
coat,  and  that  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris. 

The  chemical  composition  of  the  aqueous,  crystalline,  and  vit- 
reous humours  has  been  explained  in  the  article  Vision.  The 
black  matter  of  the  iris  and  choroid  coat  has  been  analyzed  by  M. 
Berzelius.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids ;  the  caustic  alkali 
dissolves  it,  and  the  acids  precipitate  it  from  this  solution.  It 
bums  like  vegetable  matter,  leaving  a  ferruginous  cinder.  Expe- 
rience informs  us  that  the  aqueous  and  vitreous  humours  are  rap- 
idly renewed ;  when  pus  or  blood  have  been  extravasated  into 
the  eye,  in  a  few  days  they  disappear,  and  the  humours  resume 
by  degrees  their  transparency.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  cho- 
roid matter  can  be  reproduced. 

According  to  Messrs.  Leroy  d'Etiole  and  Coiteau,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  crystalline  may  be  reproduced. 

Exhalation  of  the  Cephalo-Rachidian  Fluid. 

Among  the  most  important  and  abundant,  but  least  known  of 
the  exhalations,  is  the  fluid  which  fills  the  sub-arachnoidean  cavity^ 
which  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  encephalon,  fills  the  inequalities 
of  all  parts  of  its  surface,  and  which  extends,  with  variable  de- 
grees of  thickness,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  cerebrum  to  the  apex 
of  the  sacrum.  We  have  already  stated  that  this  fluid  passes  into 
the  ventricles  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  traversing  the 
Qiog  situated  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  fourth  ventride»  at 
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the  part  called  by  the  ancient  anatomists  the  paint  of  the  calaam 
scrtptarius. 

The  quantity  of  the  cephalo-spinal  fluid  varies  siccordiiig  to 
many  circumstances ;  this  is  mechanically  necessary  in  the  invene 
proportion  of  the  volume  of  the  brain.  When  the  latter  is  in  i 
state  of  atrophy,  this  fluid  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  dift 
cranio-spinal  cavity.  If  one  lobe  be  defective,  as  sometimes  oe> 
curs  in  tnose  in  whom  one  arm  or  leg  is  contracted  and  paralyBed» 
this  liquid  fills  the  apace  which  should  have  contained  the  dercieiit 

Sortion  of  the  encephalon.  I  witnessed  a  case  of  this  in  a  fpA  about 
fteed  years  of  age,  in  whom  the  cerebellum  and  pons  varolii  wen 
completely  wanting.  Having  extracted  the  cephalo-spiiiBl  fluid 
from  a  horse  that  had  been  killed,  I  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  IL 
Lapaigne  for  analysis ;  the  following  was  the  result : 

Compontion  of  \00  parts. 

Water 08.180 

Osmazome 1.104 

Albumen 0.033 

Chloruret  of  sodium  .       •.        .        .        .  0.610 

Subcarbonate  of  soda         ....  0.060 

Phosphate  and  traces  of  carbonate  of  lime  .  0.009 

The  soluble  phosphorates  and  phosphates  were  unsuccessfbDjr 
sought  for  in  this  liquid.  The  principal  agent  of  secreticm  of  this 
liquid  is  the  vascular  network  which  clothes  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow,  viz.,  the  pia  mater. 

Sanguineous  Exhalations, 

In  all  the  exhalations  that  we  have  now  considered,  only  a  part 
of  the  principles  of  the  blood  pass  out  from  the  vessels.  The 
blood  itself  appears  to  be  poured  out  into  several  of  the  organs, 
and  to  fill  up  the  cellular  tissue  that  forms  their  parenchyma; 
such  are  the  cavernous  bodies  of  the  vagina  and  clitoris,  the  ure- 
thra and  glans  penis,  the  spleen  and  the  mammary  processes,  Ac. 
The  anatomical  examination  of  these  different  tissues  seems  to 
show  that  they  are  habitually  filled  with  venous  blood,  the  quan- 
tity of  which  differs  in  different  circumstances,  particularly  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  action  or  inaction  of  the  organs.  There 
exist  many  other  exhalations  of  internal  parts,  among  which  I 
would  mention  the  cavities  of  the  internal  ear,  of  the  parenchyma 
of  the  thymus  and  thyroid  gland,  and  of  the  capsulae  renales,  &c 
But  we  are  scarcely  acquainted  with  the  fluids  formed  in  these 
different  parts ;  they  have  never  been  analyzed,  and  their  uses  are 
unknown. 

Physiologists  have  often  endeavoured  to  explain  the  phenome- 
non of  exhalation.  Indeed,  each  one  has  given  his  own  opinion 
on  this  subject.  Some  admit  the  existence  of  exhaling  mouths^ 
others  of  lateral  pores.  Bichat  has  created  particular  vessels^ 
which  he  calls  exhalants.     I  say  he  has  created  them,  for  he  ac- 
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I  knowledges  that  these  vessels  cannot  be  seen ;  bs  the  existence  of 
I  these  pores,  mouths,  and  exhalants  arc  not  sufficient  to  explain 
I  the  dix'orsity  in  the  exhalations,  they  have  been  supposed  to  pos- 
I  Bess  a  peculiar  sensibility  and  particular  motions,  in  virtue  of 
I  which  tncy  suffer  certain  pans  of  the  blood  to  pass,  and  refuse  a 
I  passage  to  the  others.  We  have  little  to  remark  on  such  expla- 
I  nations. 

■  It  is  very  certain,  however,  that  the  physical  disposition  of  the 
■tinall  vessels  has  an  intlucnce  upon  exhalation,  as  the  following 
Kbcts  vrill  show.  When  wc  inject,  in  the  dead  body,  warm  water 
ntito  an  artery  passing  to  a  serous  membrane,  as  soon  as  the  stream 
na  established  in  the  aitcry  and  vein,  there  will  be  seen  upon  the 
■Diembraoc  a  multitude  of  small  drops,  which  evaporate  promptly. 
■Has  not  this  phenomenon  great  analogy  with  exhalation  ?  If  we 
■employ  a  solution  of  gelatin,  coloured  with  vermilion,  to  inject  a 
Vvhole  body,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  gelatin  is  deposited 
Rmbout  the  circumvolutions  and  inequalities  of  the  cerebrum  without 
■the  colouring  matter  having  escaped  from  the* vessels;  the  injec- 
Etion  spreads  itself,  on  the  contrary,  over  the  external  and  internal 
Hurface  of  the  choroid  coat.  If  we  employ  linseed  oil,  coloured 
Ivflh  vermilion,  we  oftcu  find  the  colouring  matter  separated  from 
fthe  oil,  and  deposited  in  the  synovial  capsules  of  the  large  Joints, 
whiJe  there  is  no  transudation  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  or  the 
interior  of  the  eye. 

Is  not  this  one  of  the  true  post  mortem  secretions  which  evi- 
dently depend  on  the  physical  arrangement  of  the  small  vessels  ? 
Is  it  not  very  probable  that  the  same  arrangement  presides  over 
exhalation,  at  least  partly,  during  life  1 

The  theory  of  exhalation  has  necessarily  changed  its  aspect 
since  the  imbibition  of  the  tissues  has  been  recognised  as  an  es- 
tablished doctrine.  Before  seeking  in  this  phenomenon  the  special 
influence  of  liiW,  or,  in  the  received  language,  lUe  effect  of  the  vital 
properties,  wc  Aiust  begin  wilJi  the  examination  of  the  physical 
influeaccs. 

Now  we  know,  by  experiment,  that  the  sanguineous  and  other 
vessels  may  be  traversed  from  within  outward,  or  from  without  in- 
ward. M.  Fodera  has  made  many  experiments  which  leave  no 
doubt  on  this  point,  A  poisonous  substance  was  introduced  with- 
in an  artery  which  was  tied  above  and  below.  In  a  short  time 
the  poison  was  imbibed  by  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  spread  out- 
ward, and  the  animal  was  suddcnlv  killed.  If  it  had  been  possi- 
ble to  repeat  this  pxperiment  on  the  small  vessels,  there  can  be 
scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  result  would  have  been  still  more  rapid. 
The  primary  physical  cause  of  exhalation  is  probably  the  same, 
then,  as  thai  of  absorption.  Another  cause  is  tlie  pressure  the 
blood  undergoes  in  the  circulatory  system.  This  pressure  must 
powerfully  conlribulc  to  the  passage  of  the  more  fluid  or  aqueous 
pan  of  the  liquid  through  the  wails  of  the  vessels.  This  phenom- 
enon is  easily  Ken  after  death,  or  even  during  life.  If  we  push 
'~in;ib]j(  wUh.a  s>xu)gc  aa  iigectioa  oi  watei  into  an  artery,  the 
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whole  surface  of  the  part  to  which  the  vessel  is  distributed^  ifr 
eluding  its  trunk  and  branches,  allows  the  injected  liauid  to  oott 
out,  more  or  less  freely,  accordmg  to  the  force  with  wnich  the  iih 
jection  is  pushed. 

Another  mode  of  exhibiting  this  curious  phenomenon  is  to  ii> 
ject  into  the  veins  of  an  animal  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
double,  or  even  triple  the  usual  volume  of  its  blood.  You  wiH 
thus  produce  considerable  distention  of  its  circulating  organs^  and 
of  course,  by  so  much,  augment  the  pressure  upon  the  circulating 
liquid.  Examine,  then,  a  serous  membrane,  the  peritoneum,  e.  g. 
and  you  will  see  the  serosity  rapidly  ooze  out  from  its  sur&ce  and 
accumulate  in  the  cavity,  producing  under  your  eyes  a  true  drop- 
sy. I  have  even  seen  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  escape 
from  the  surface  of  some  of  the  organs,  as  the  liver,  spleen,  &c. 

This  happens  when  the  veins  are  compressed,  as  in  cedema  and 
serous  extravasations,  and  no  doubt  from  a  similas  physical  cause. 
In  a  word,  every  cause  that  increases  the  pressure  upon  the  blood 
increases  the  exhsdation.  I  have  often  observed  tnis  increased 
exhalation  in  the  vertebral  canal,  on  the  pia  mater  of  the  medulla 
spinalis,  under  the  following  circumstances.  I  have  also  remarked 
that  the  sub-arachnoidean  cavity,  in  the  living  animal,  is  aJw^A? 
filled  by  the  cephalo-rachidean  fluid.  I  have  observed  that,  at 
certain  moments  when  animals  make  violent  struggles,  this  seros- 
ity sensibly  increases.  It  may  be  seen  oozing  from  the  vascular 
ramifications  which  constitute  the  proper  envelope  of  the  medulla 
spinalis.  The  same  thing  may  also  be  seen  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  where  there  exists  constantly  a  thin  coat  or  layer  of  this 
liquid. 

External  Exhalations, 

They  consist  only  of  the  exhalations  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
and  of  the  skin,  or  cutaneous  transpiration. 

Exhalations  of  the  Mucous  Membranes, 

There  are  two  mucous  membranes  :  the  one  covers  the  surface 
of  the  eye,  the  lachrymal  passages,  the  nasal  cavities,  the  middle 
ear,  the  mouth,  the  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  excretorj- 
ducts,  which  terminate  in  it,  and,  lastly,  the  larynx,  the  trachea, 
and  the  bronchia3 ;  the  other  mucous  membrane  covers  the  surface 
of  the  organs  of  generation  and  the  urinary  apparatus.  These 
two  membranes  are  constantly  lubricated  by  a  fluid  they  secrete, 
called  mucus.  This  fluid  is  transparent,  viscid,  and  of  a  saltish 
taste ;  it  reddens  litmus  paper,  contains  much  water,  muriate  of 
potash,  and  soda,  lactate  of  lime,  soda,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 
According  to  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  the  mucus  is  the  same  in 
all  the  mucous  membranes.  M.  Berzelius  thinks,  on  the  contrar)', 
that  it  varies  much  according  to  the  parts  from  which  it  is  taken. 
Many  persons  suppose  that  the  mucus  is  formed  exclusively  by  the 
follicles  of  the  mucous  membranes.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  by 
recent  experiments,  that  it  is  formed  in  the  parts  where  the  follicles 


do  not  exist  j  I  have  also  remarked,  lliat  it  continues  to  be  formed 
lor  some  IJme  after  death.  This  merits  the  particular  attention  of 
chemists. 

[The  secretions  which  cover  the  mucous  membranes  appear  lo 
«  derived  from  different  atructnrca.  The  glands  of  iJie  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  have  been  distinguished  by  Miiller 
Idio  three  kinds.viz.,  the  glands  of  Licberkuchn,Brunner,andPeyer. 

1st  The  follicles  of  Lteherkuehn  are  foramina  or  depressions 
io  small  as  not  to  be  visible  vrithout  the  aid  of  a  glass,  which  arc 
'  spread  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small  intestines,  and  are  so  numerous  that,  when  sullicicntly  mag- 
nified, they  give  to  the  membrane  the  dotted  appearance  of  a  sieve. 
The  accompanying  figure  represents  the  appearance  of  these  fol- 
licles. 
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1.  Are  the  openings  on  the  surfac;.  2.  The  follicles  them- 
selves seen  in  a  perpendicular  section.  3.  The  surface  of  the  cel- 
lular membrane,  with  pits  for  (he  closfid  extremities  of  ihe  follicles. 

These  structures,  like  those  of  Brumier  and  Pcyer.  are  changed 
in  typhoid  fever.  The  annexed  figure  represents  a  magnified  por- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  in  fever,  after  Bcehm. 


npnwr. 


The  second  kind  are  llic  glands  of  Brunner.  These  follicles 
are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  arc  distributed  singly,  and  are  most 
numerous  in  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestines,  especially  the 
duodenum.  They  are  sometimes  called  the  glandula  di$gregatix. 
These  glands  are  deposited  in  the  submucous  tissue ;  their  size  in 
beailh  13  scarcely  that  of  a  hemp  seed,  and  their  structure  is  con- 
glomerate and  very  complex. 

The  following  figure  represents  one  of  tliesc  conglomerate  mu- 
cous glands  Irom  tlie  duodenum,  magnified  one  hundred  times, 
kshm. 

L  L  L 
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The  third  kind  of  mucous  glands  found  in  the  alimentaz^  cuul 
are  the  glands  of  Peyer,  or  the  glandula  agminaUB.  Toey  arc 
chiefly  found  at  the  lower  portion  of  the  iliunu  They  arc  fae^ 
collected  into  clusters,  or  patches,  assuming  an  elliptical  foni^ 
called  from  this  circumstance  by  the  French  ka  plaques  eOf' 
tiques.  Below  ia  a  magnified  representation  of  one  of  tnese  ell^ 
tical  patches,  after  BcEnm.  In  this  view  we  see  also  the  fdlidei 
of  Lieberkuehn,  the  small  black  dots,  and  the  villi  which  cova 
the  mucous  coaL  . 

These  structures  have  become  particularly  interesting  from  the 
changes  which  arc  found  to  take  place  in  them  with  great  mi- 
formity  in  typhoid  fevers  and  some  other  diseases. 


These  oval  patches  are  found  on  the  side  of  the  tube  opposite 
to  the  mesentery.  Their  precise  nature  and  uses  arc  unknown, 
though  it  is  probable  that,  with  the  other  innumerable  glandular 
structures  with  which  the  surface  of  this  membrane  is  covered, 
one  of  their  functions  is  to  supply  mucus  to  the  canal.  They  are 
particularly  liable  to  both  acute  and  chronic  diseases;  care  is 
therefore  required  to  select  those  subjects  for  their  examJna^on  in 
which  this  part  is  perfectly  healthy.  It  appears,  from  the  investi- 
gations of  BfEhm  and  Mullcr,  that  in  this  state,  if  carefully  washed 
and  observed  with  a  good  magnifying-glass,  they  present  an  ap- 
pearance thicker  than  other  portions  of  the  canal,  owing  to  the 
size  and  number  of  the  villi,  vrhich  arc  broader  here  than  in  other 
parts,  particulorly  at  their  root.  The  mucous  membrane  between 
the  villi  presents  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  intestines,  the  nu- 
merous follicles  of  Lieberkuehn ;  but,  in  addition  to  these,  there  ere 
circular  white  spots,  about  one  line  in  diameter,  in  which  tlie  ma- 
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s  membrane  is  free  from  villi ;  on  very  few  there  arc  traces  of 
»cry  short  villi.  In  the  human  subject  these  spots  are  slightly 
raised.  Each  of  these  white  Bpots,  of  which  there  are  several  in 
8  patch  of  the  glands  of  Peyer,  is  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  open- 
bgs  like  the  fotiicles  of  Lieberkuclin,  presenting  in  the  plate  an 
appearance  of  small  dots.  No  secretion  can  be  expressed  from 
these  while  bodies.  On  rupturing  them,  a  cavity  corresponding 
to  their  size  is  found,  containing  a  white,  grayish  mueus.  The 
■ppeoi-ance  of  cells  or  follicles  about  this  part  is  a  morbid  appear- 
ance, and  only  occurs,  according  to  Miiller,  alter  the  delicate 
nembmne  which  covers  this  cavity  has  been  destroyed,  as  is  fre- 

Juenlly  observed  in  disease.  In  most  cases  of  acute  and  chronic 
iarrh^ea,  but  especially  in  typhoid  fevers,  these  structures  arc 
found  diseased.  Modem  observations  have  gone  fur  to  show  that 
in  the  latter  the  glands  of  Heyer  are  diseased  from  the  commence- 
ment of  tlie  fever,  and  only  restored  with  the  restoration  of  the 
ceneral  health. 

A  fourth  variety  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  intestines  arc 
iomctimcs  described  under  the  name  of  solitary  glands.  By  some 
physiologists  they  have  been  considered  as  identical  with  the 
j^ands  o\  Brunner.  According  to  B(£hm,  Ihey  ore  single  saccuir, 
similar  to  those  which,  when  aggr^ated.  form  the  patches  oi 
Peyer.  They  are  surrounded  with  a  zone  of  openings,  contain 
a  white  matter,  and  become  diseased  in  the  same  class  of  cases  as 
the  glands  of  Peyer,  They  chiefly  differ  from  them  in  being  beset 
with  villi.  The  accompanying  figure  is  a  magnified  view  of  one 
of  these  solitary  glands,  with  ils  openings  and  villi,  aJ^r  Beehm, 

(Fig.  43  ) 
SUaary  Olaod  or  Saeaitut. 


yfhen  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  intestines  is  inflamed, 
js  in  typhoid  fevers,  the  villi  become  prominent  and  the  follicles 
I  of  Lieberkuehn  become  evident,  in  consequence  of  their  being  iill- 
ftd  with  an  opaque,  whitish  secretion.*] 

The  mucus  forms  a  covering  of  various  degrees  of  thickness 
I  on  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  is  frequently  re- 
f.aewed.  Its  water  evaporates  under  the  name  of  mucous  cxhala- 
I  tion.  Il  protects  the  membrane  from  the  action  of  the  air,  ali- 
1  inents,  and  various  glandular  fluids;  it  seems,  indeed,  to  perform 
L  tile  same  otRce  for  these  membranes  as  the  epidermis  for  the  skin; 
F Independently  of  its  general  uses,  iu  functions  are  modified  cc- 
Icording  to  the  particular  parts  of  these  membranes.  Thus,  ihe 
J  mucus  assists  the  sense  of  smell ;  that  of  the  mouth  facili- 
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tates  taste ;  that  of  the  stomach  and  iateitines 
tion ;  and  that  of  the  genital  and  urinary  pasaagei  assista  ia  the 
fiuictioQS  oi  generatioB  and  urinary  excretion.  A  great  pait  <( 
the  mucus  is  absorbed  by  the  meDibranci  whidi  seerete  b ;  the 
rest  is  cither  thrown  oS"  alone,  as  when  we  spit,  ox  i»  mixed  wilk 
pulmonary  transfuatioa,  fecal  matter,  urine,  &.c. 

Ctitaneotu  Tratttpiralion. 
There  ii  a  transparent  fluid,  with  an  odour  more  ot  leM  Mn^^ 
and  of  a  salt  and  acid  taste,  constantly  passiog  through  the  isoo- 
merable  opcniiies  with  which  the  epidermis  is  pierced.  Hoil 
frequently  this  nuid  evaporates  as  soon  as  it  is  brou^t  iK  emtiet 
with  the  air ;  but  sometimes  it  runs  over  the  surface  of  the  ibb 
In  the  first  instance  it  is  imperceptible  to  the  sight ;  it  i*  tbes  cafl- 
ed  insemibk  transpiration ;  is  the  second,  it  ii  caJled  mtetL 
Whatever  may  be  tne  form  assumed  by  this  fluid  ^vhen  it  eac^xs 
from  the  skin,  it  is  composed,  accopding  to  M.  Thenard,  of  a  Iv^ 
proportion  of  water,  a  small  <|uaDtity  of  acetic  acid,  nuriate  o( 
soda  and  potash,  a  little  phosphate  of  lime,  an  oxide  of  iron,  and 
a  trace  of  animal  matter.  M.  Bcrzelius  conceives  the  acid  of  the 
sweat  not  to  be  the  acetic  acid,  but  the  lactic  acid  of  Scheelb 
The  skin  also  exhales  an  oil^  substancp,  and  the  carboaic  add. 

[The  sudoriferous  glands  arc  seated  just  beneath  the  cutii^ 
The  excretory  ducts  open  by  minute  pores  in  the  epidennii, 
which  are  seen  in  elevated  lines  on  the  skin  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand  and  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  tiiey  penetrate  the  Cfwdermia  mtbcr 
obliiiui'ly,  so  that  a  sort  of  valve  is  formed,  which  is  lifted  up  bv 
the  oxL-reted  fluid.  The  ducts  pass  ihriiugh  the  epidermis  anil 
rulLs  ill  a  sjiiral  dirt'ctiun,  and  ihon  enter  the  glands,  wliich  coo- 
sisl  ijf  the  convolutions  of  tlic  ducts  more  or  less  subdivided,  on 
wliicii  blood-vessi'ls  arc  distributed ;  when  the  epidermis  is  thin. 
the  cniial  is  straigiitcr.  The  secretion  by  these  glands  appear* 
to  ]j(^  continually  going  on. — (Carpenter.) 

it'B  « I  Opposilc  is  a  representation  of  two  of  the 

sudoriferous  glands  from  the   palm   of  the 
hand  magnified  40  diameters,  niter  Gurli, 

A  A.  The  epidermis,  BB.  The  tactile  pa- 
[lilla:.  C  C.  The  chorion.  D  D.  The  adipose 
liasue.  E  E.  The  two  sudoriferous  glands. 
The  contorted  tubes,  or  excretory  ducts,  are 
seen  passing  through  the  skin,  and  perfora' 
ting  the  cuticle.] 

A  great  number  of  experiments  have  been 
made  to  determine  the  quantity  of  transpi- 
ration formed  in  a  given  time,  and  the  range 
of  its  variations  under  difierent  circumslan' 
CCS.  The  first  attempts  of  this  kind  were 
made  by  Sanctorius,  who  for  thirty  years, 
with  extreme  care  and  unwearied  pat'i^ice, 
weighed  his  aliments,  drinks,  solid  and  fluid 
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;cretions,  and  afterward  himself.  But,  aotwithstnndiiig  hia  zeal 
id  perseverance,  Sanctorius  never  arrived  at  any  very  precise  re- 
ilts.  Siace  his  time,  the  subject  has  been  exaiDined  with  more 
buccess;  Ibe  most  remarkable  efforts  on  this  subject  were  made 
"ly  Lavoisier  and  Seguin.  These  gentlemen  were  the  first  who 
lislinguisheJ  between  the  loss  from  pulmonary  and  cutaneous 
ranapiratioD.  Seguin  enclosed  himself  in  an  oiled  cloth  bag  Ihat 
jovered  the  head,  with  an  opening  for  the  mouth,  the  edges  of 
tfrhich  were  made  to  adhere  about  the  mouth  by  a  mixture  of 
pitch  and  turpentine.  In  this  way  the  pulmonary  transpiration 
alone  escaped  into  the  atmosphere.  To  asccriaia  tlic  quantity,  it 
was  only  accessary  to  weigh  himself  with  the  sack,  at  the  begin- 
tang  and  end  of  the  experiment,  with  a  very  delicate  balance. 
By  weighing  himself  out  of  the  sack,  he  determined  tlie  tota]  quan- 
tiiy  of  the  transpired  humour ;  so  that,  saying  nothing  of  the  fluid 
which  be  knew  had  passed  out  from  the  lungs,  he  was  in  |>osses- 
•ion  of  the  quantity  of  humour  exhaled  by  the  skin.  Ht?  kept, 
besides,  an  accurate  account  of  his  food,  solid  and  fluid  excretions, 
IKnd,  in  general,  of  all  those  causes  that  might  influence  transpi- 
ration. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  inquiries  of  Lavoisier  and 
Seguin : 

i.  The  largest  quantity  of  insensible  transpiration,  including 
teat  of  the  lungs,  is  thirty-two  grains  per  minute. 

2.  The  least  loss  was  eleven  grains  in  a  minute. 

3.  During  digestion,  the  loss  of  weight  occasioned  by  insensi- 
ble transpiration  was  at  its  minimum. 

4.  Immediately  after  dinner  the  transpiration  was  at  its  maxi- 

5.  The  medium  quantity  of  insensible  transpiration  was  eigh- 
teen grains  in  a  minute  ;  of  these,  eleven  depended  upon  cutane- 
ous, and  seven  on  pulmonary  transpiration. 

6.  Cutaneous  transpiration  only  varied  during  and  after  eating. 

7.  Whatever  might  he  the  quantity  of  food  taken  by  any  one, 
or  whatever  the  variations  of  the  atmosphere,  the  same  individ- 
ual, after  having  increased  in  weight  to  the  amount  of  the  whole 

Spantity  of  food  taken,  returned  every  day,  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
our  hours,  to  nearly  the  same  weight  that  he  was  before ;  provi- 
ded that  he  was  not  at  the  limd  growing,  nor  had  committed  any 
excess. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  (his  important  undertaking  was  ;iol 
continued,  and  that  these  authors  limited  themselves  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  insensible  transpiration,  without  extending  their  obser- 
vations to  the  sweaL  Whenever  cutaneous  transpiration  is  not 
reduced  to  vapour,  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  the 
air,  it  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  in  the  form  of  a  liquid; 
BOW  this  effect  may  occur  eittter  from  the  abundance  of  the  tran- 
BpiralioD.  or  from  the  dissolnng  power  of  tlie  air  being  dimin- 
ubed.  We  sweat  readily  in  a  warm  and  moist  almospnere  by 
tha  influence  of  these  two  causes,  but  we  sweat  much  less  easily 
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in  a  warm  and  dry  air.  Certain  parts  of  the  body  transure  noif 
abundantly,  and  sweat  more  easily,  than  others ;  such  as  the 
hands,  feet,  armpits,  groins,  forehead,  &c.  In  general,  the  ikii 
of  these  parts  receives  proportionally  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
blood ;  and  some  of  them,  the  armpit,  sole  of  the  foot,  dec,  an 
excluded  from  the  air.  The  sweat  does  not  appear  the  same  ■ 
every  part;  every  one  knows  that  its  odour  varies  in  diflkrent 
parts  of  the  body :  the  same  is  true  of  its  acidity  ;  this  appears  to 
oe  much  greater  in  the  armpits  and  soles  of  the  feet  than  mother 
parts. 

We  have  seen  what  influence  the  volume  of  the  bloodt  its 
composition  and  compression  in  the  vessels,  exercise  over  the  mr 
temal  exhalations.  The  same  circumstances  act  in  an  analogoiB 
manner  on  the  cutaneous  transpiration.  Plethoric  persons  per- 
spire freely ;  after  the  use  of  warm  drinks,  which  are  rajttdly  ab- 
sorbed, the  exhalation  and  transpiration  equally  increase.  Lastr 
ly,  continued  exertion,  as  walking  fast,  running,  &C.9  are  followed 
by  sweat,  especially  if  the  weather  be  warm.  I  am  acquainted 
with  a  person  who,  when  in  bed,  can  sweat  at  will  by  contract- 
ing forcibly,  for  a  short  time,  his  muscular  system. 

Cutaneous  transpiration  has  various  uses  in  the  animal  eoos- 
omy;  it  preserves  the  soilness  of  the  skin,  and  is  favourable  to 
the  sense  of  touch.  By  its  evaporation,  together  with  pulmooaiy 
transpiration,  it  is  the  principal  means  of  cooling  the  bodvt  and 
preserving  it  at  a  certain  temperature.  It  would  appear  that  its 
expulsion  from  the  economy  is  very  important,  as,  whenever  it  is 
diminished  or  suspended,  derangement  of  the  health  follows ;  and 
many  discast  s  do  not  yield  until  copious  perspiration  is  produced. 

Follicular  Secretions. 

We  give  the  name  of  follicles  to  the  small,  hollow  organs 
lodged  in  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  and  which  have,  for 
this  reason,  been  distinguished  into  mucous  and  cutaneous;  the 
follicles  are  also  divided  into  simple  and  compound. 

Mucous  Follicular  Secretions, 

The  simple  mucous  follicles  are  found,  over  nearly  the  whole 
ext«*nt  of  the  mucous  membranes,  more  or  less  abundant;  there 
art%  however,  parts  of  these  membranes,  of  considerable  extent, 
where  they  cannot  be  detected.  Those  bodies  called  the  tun- 
gous  papillflD  of  the  tongue,  the  amygdala?,  the  glands  of  the  car- 
din,  prostate,  &c.,  are  considered  by  anatomists  as  collections  of 
simple  follicles.  Perhaps  this  opinion  is  not  well  founded;  we 
know  little  of  the  fluid  they  secrete ;  it  appears  to  be  analogous 
to  the  mucus,  and  to  answer  the  same  purposes. 

Cutaneous  Follicular  Secretions. 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  skm  there  exist  small  openings, 
the  orifices  of  small,  hollow  organs,  with  membranous  walls,  ha- 
bitually filled  with  albuminous  and  fatty  matter,  tlie  consistencei 
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coiour,  odour,  and  even  taste  of  which  vary  in  difiercnt  parts  of 
the  body,  and  arc  couliuually  poured  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin. 
These  small  oreans  are  called  the  follicles  of  the  skin ;  there  is 
at  least  one  at  the  base  of  each  hair ;  the  hairs,  indeed,  otlen  trav- 
erse ihe  cavity  of  a  follicle  in  passing  out.  The  follicles  form 
that  shining,  fatty  substance  thai  we  see  upon  the  scalp  and  car- 
(iiage  of  the  car.  The  follicles  secrete  the  wax  in  tne  meatus 
auditorus  cxternus,  and  likewise  the  thick,  whitish  matter  that  we 
force  out  from  the  skin  of  the  face  by  pressing  it.  under  tlie  form 
of  small  worms.  This  substance,  from  its  external  surface  being 
in  contact  with  the  air,  becomes  blackened,  and  produces  the 
numerous  spots  that  we  see  in  the  face  of  some  persons,  parlic- 
idarly  about  the  nostrils  and  cheeks. 

It  appears,  also,  that  these  follicles  secrete  the  white,  odorous 
matter  tliat  is  couduually  renewed  about  the  parts  of  generation. 
From  being  spread  upon  the  surface  of  the  skin,  hair,  &c.,  this 
substance  preserves  the  softness  and  elasticity  of  these  parts,  ren- 
•  ders  their  surface  smooth  and  polished,  and  favours  their  motion 
,  upon  each  other.  In  consequence  of  its  unctuous  nature,  it  in 
aome  measure  defends  them  from  humidity. 

Glandular  Secretions. 
We  give  Ihe  name  of  gland  to  a  secretory  organ,  which  pours 
the  fluid  formed  by  it  over  the  surface  of  a  mucous  membrane  or 
Ihe  skin  by  one  or  more  excrctorj'  ducts.  The  number  of  glands 
is  very  considerable ;  their  action  has  received  the  name  ol  f /aTt- 
dular  secretion.  Then"  are  seven  secretions  of  this  kind;  the 
tears,  the  saliva,  the  bile,  'he  pancreatic  juice,  the  urine,  the  semen, 
and  the  milk.  We  may,  ^>erhaps,  add  to  these  the  secretions  of 
the  mucous  glands  and  the  glands  of  Cowpcr. 

Secretion  of  Tears. 
The  gland  that  forms  the  tears  is  verj'  small ;  it  is  situated  m 
the  upper  and  outer  part  of  the  orbit,  and  a  little  on  the  outaide 
of  the  eye ;  it  Js  composed  of  small  granulated  masses,  united  by 
cellular  tissue.     Its  excretory  ducts.small  and  numerous,  pass  out 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  upper  eyelid  ;  it  receives  a  small  ar- 
tery, a  Dranch  of  the  ophthalmic,  and  a  ner^~e  derived  from  the  fitUi 
pair.     In  health,  the  tears  arc  not  very  abundant  ^  the  fluid  is  lim- 
pid, inodorous,  and  of  a  saltish  taste.     They  were  analyzed  by 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  who  found  them  composed  of  a  great 
proportion  of  water,  some  hundredths  of  mucus,  and  muriate,  and 
phosphate  of  soda,  a  very  little  soda,  and  pure  lime.     What  is 
generally  called  the  tears  is  not  entirely,  however,  the  fluid  se- 
ll    creted  by  the  lachrymal  gland  ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  this  with  the 
K     matter  secreted  by  the  conjunctiva,  and  probably  that  of  the 
h    glands  of  Mcibomius. 

K  The  tears  form  a  covering  to  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye,  and 
B  defend  it  from  the  contact  ot  the  air ;  they  facilitate  the  motion  of 
B  the  eyelids  upoa  tbo  eye,  favour  the  expulsion  of  foreign  bodies. 
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and  prqKnt  the  action  of  irritating  substanoei  upon  the  coBmit' 
tiva ;  under  these  circumstances,  their  quantity  becomei  sudMlj 
very  much  increased.  They  also  assist  in  expresnnff  the  pii> 
sions ;  disappointment,  grief,  joy,  and  pleasure  cause  the  tears  to 
be  poured  out  in  abundance ;  their  secretion,  it  is  manifest,  ii 
strongly  influenced  by  the  nervous  system.    This  influenoe  taiei 

I)lacc,  probably,  through  the  medium  of  the  nerve  sent  to  the 
achrymal  gland  from  Uie  fifth  pair  of  cerebral  nerves.* 

Secretion  of  the  Saliva. 

The  salivary  glands  are,  first,  the  two  parotids,  situated  befbve 
the  ear,  and  behmd  the  neck  and  ascending  process  of  the  inferior 
maxillary  bone ;  second,  the  sub*maxillary  gland,  situated  hb' 
neath  and  on  the  surface  of  this  bone;  third,  the  sub-lingual, 
placed  immediately  below  the  tongue.  The  parotids  and  sub- 
maxillary glands  have  each  only  one  excretory  duct ;  the  sub-Un- 
guals  have  several.  AH  these  glands  consist  of  granulated  mas^ 
es,  of  different  forms  and  sizes.  They  receive  arteries  of  consid- 
erable size,  in  proportion  to  their  volume,  and  are  amply  supplied 
with  nerves  derived  firom  the  brain  and  spinal  marroinr.  Trie  st- 
liva  secreted  by  these  glands  is  continually  running  into  the  mouth, 
and  occupies  its  lower  part.  It  is  placed  between  the  anterior 
and  lateral  parts  of  the  tongue  and  the  lower  jaw  at  first,  and 
when  this  space  is  filled,  it  is  lodged  between  the  inferior  lip,  the 
cheek,  and  the  external  side  of  the  lower  jaw.  When  deposited 
in  the  mouth,  it  becomes  mixed  with  the  fluids  secreted  by  the 
mucous  membrane  and  follicles. 

No  one  has  ever  analyzed  tlie  fluid  of  the  salivary  glands  sep- 
arately, but  only  the  fluid  found  in  the  rnouth,  which  is,  no  doubt, 
almost  cntin?Iy  c(>inix)sed  of  saliva.  It  is  limpid,  viscid,  without 
colour  or  smell,  of  a  bland  taste,  and  somewhat  heavier  than  wa- 
ter. Berzelius  asserts  that  it  is  composed  of  992.9  of  water,  2.9 
of  a  particular  animal  matter,  1.4  of  mucus,  0.7  of  muriate  of  pot- 
ash and  soda,  0.9  of  tartrate  of  soda  and  animal  matter,  and  0.2 
of  soda.  It  is  probable  tliat  the  composition  of  the  saliva  varies, 
as  it  is  sometimes  sensibly  acid. 

We  owe  to  M.  Milscherlich,  a  learned  physician  and  skilful 
chemist,  a  curious  analysis  of  the  saliva  taken  from  an  accidental 
opening  in  the  parotid  gland.  The  same  author  has  also  made 
many  interesting  remarks  on  the  secretion  of  the  saliva  itself.  The 
following  are  some  of  them. 

The  quantity  of  saliva  is  by  so  much  the  less  as  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  aliments  introduced  within  the  mouth.  The  motion  of 
the  ja\ys  increases  the  afflux  of  the  fluid.  During  quiet  sleep,  the 
parotid  secretes  so  'little  tliat  it  is  impossible  to  collect  any.  Du- 
ring speech,  M.  Mitscherlich  collected  from  his  patient,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes,  several  drops  of  very  limpid  saliva.  In 
twenty-four  hours  the  fistula  furnished  from  sixty-five  to  ninet}'- 

*  See,  for  the  other  uses  of  Uie  tears,  article  Vi$imi. 
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»fivc  drachms  of  saliva,  varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ali- 
«Dcnls. 

The  saliva  was  most  frequcnlly  found  sliglilly  acid ;  sometimes 
it  ivaa  strongly  alkaline ;  at  otiiers,  neutral.  During  the  intervals 
bctweeneatin^,  it  wasacid;  while  eating,  it  became  alkaline.  The 
acidity  was  ollen  observed  to  disappear  with  the  fir§t  mouthiu!  of 
aliment.  The  saliva  contained  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  and  phos- 
phoric acids,  but  not  sntlicicnl  to  neutralize  the  alhali. 

The  saliva  is  one  of  the  Huids  most  useful  in  digestion ;  it  fa- 
vours the  mnstication  and  division  of  the  aliments  ;  it  assists  in 
deglutition  and  the  formation  of  chyme,  and  facilitates  the  motion 
of  the  tongue  in  speech  and  singing.  The  greater  pari  of  this 
fluid  is  carried  into  the  stomach  by  the  action  of  deglutition ;  a 
nnall  part  passes  out  witli  the  expired  air,  and  evaporates. 

[The  structure  of  the  salivary  glands  and  pancreas  in  man 
bears  coasiderabe  resemblance  to  that  of  the  mammse.  The  fol- 
lowing figure  represenis  a  lobule  of  the  parotid  gland  of  a  new- 
bom  infant  injecled  with  mercury.     It  is  magnified  fifty  diam- 


cretion  of  the  Pancreatic  Juice. 
The  pancreas  is  situated  in  the  abdomen,  behind  the  stomach ; 
I  its  excretory  duct  opens  into  the  duodenum  near  to  that  of  the 
L  liver.  From  the  granulated  structure  of  this  organ,  it  has  been 
V  considered  a  salivary  gland ;  but  it  differs  from  them  in  the  small 
Kflize  of  the  arlerics  it  receives,  and  from  its  not  having  any  cere- 
Ibral  nerve. 

Dc  Graff,  the  celebrated  Dutch  anatomist,  discovered  a  mode 
Kof  collecting  the  pancreatic  juice ;  it  consisted  in  intioducing  into 
I  tiie  intestinal  extremity  of  the  excretory  duct  the  barrel  of  a  small 
;   auill,  which  terminated  in  a  little  bottle,  placed  in  the  abdomen  of 
tnc  animal.     I  have  often  attempted  to  repeat  this  process,  but 
have  always  failed.     The  quill,  and  every  other  tube,  wounded 
the  mucous  mcmbnme  of  the  dud,  and  the  blood,  oozing  out,  grad- 
ually closed  up  the  mouth  of  the  tube.     1  had,  therefore,  recourse 
to  a  much  more  simple  method ;  having  laid  bare  tlie  orifice  of  the 
duct  in  a  dog,  I  wiped  carefullv,  with  a  piece  of  fine  linen,  the  sur- 
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rounding  mucous  membrane,  and  then  waited  until  a  drop  of  tlie 
juice  passed  out.  As  soon  as  it  appeared,  I  sucked  it  up  by  meani 
of  a  peculiar  sort  of  pipe  (pipette)^  an  instrument  used  in  chemis- 
try. In  this  way  I  have  been  able  to  collect  several  drops  of  this 
fluid  at  a  time,  but  never  a  sufficient  quantity  to  makh  a  r^ulir 
analysis.  I  have  found  it  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  of  a  sahhk 
taste,  and  without  odour;  it  possessed  alkaline  propertws,  and 
was  partly  coagulated  by  heat*^  The  circumstance  which  has 
appeared  the  most  remarkable  to  me  in  endeavouring  to  procure 
this  fluid,  is  the  small  quantity  which  seems  to  be  secreted.  It 
frequently  happens  that  a  drop  will  not  pass  out  once  in  a  half 
hour ;  and  I  have  sometimes  waited  for  a  much  longer  period  be- 
fore it  has  appeared.  Its  secretion  does  not  seem  to  be  increased 
during  digestion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  rather  retarded.  In  gen- 
eral, I  think  it  is  most  abundant  in  very  young  animals. 

Messrs.  Levret,  Lassaigne,  and  Watnn  have  made  some  curi- 
ous chemical  researches  on  the  secretion  of  the  pancreatic  juice 
in  the  horse. 

Having  placed  a  horse  on  his  left  side,  they  made  an  inciii0n 
into  the  abdominal  walls,  and  laid  bare  the  duodenum.  Having 
divided  the  intestine  longitudinally,  and  penetrated  into  its  cavity, 
they  perceived  two  openings,  through  which  there  escaped  two 
sorts  of  liquids.  The  one  was  of  a  yellowish  green ;  tne  other 
less  abundant,  and  colourless ;  the  first,  no  doubt,  Wfis  the  bile ; 
the  other,  the  pancreatic  fluicL  They  then  introduced  a  sound  of 
gum  elastic  into  the  duct  of  the,  pancreas,  and  secured  it  by  a  liga- 
ture. At  tlic  other  end  of  the  sound  there  was  a  gum  elastic  bot- 
tle, strongly  compressed  by  a  ligature,  so  as  to  expel  all  the  air. 
When  the  sound  was  well  secured  in  the  pancreatic  duct,  the  lig- 
ature about  the  bottle  was  removed,  when,  in  consequence  of  its 
elasticity,  the  bottle  expanded,  thus  causing  a  sort  of  sucking  of 
the  pancreatic  juice  favourable  to  the  experiment.  On  detaching 
the  bottle  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  it  was  found  to  contain 
about  three  ounces  of  a  limpid,  saltish,  and  alkaline  fluid.  Its 
specific  gravity  was  1.0026.  This  fluid,  on  being  analyzed,  con- 
tained. 

Water      .         .         .         .         .         .99.1 

Animal  matter  soluble  in  alcohol  ^ 

The  same  in  water 

Traces  of  albumen  .         .        i  ^^ 

Mucus,  free  soda    .        .        .        « 

Chloruret  of  sodium  and  potassium 

Phosphate  of  lime  .         . 

Total  .         .         .         .         .     100.0 

The  same  authors  have  tried  the  process  of  GraflT  and  Schuyl 
upon  dogs,  but  were  not  more  fortunate  than  myself.     They  sat- 

*  In  birds,  which  have  two  organs  of  this  kind,  1  have  remarked  that  the  ezcretorf 
ducts  are  ennowed  with  a  constant  peristaltic  motion.  The  pancreatic  juice  is  also  much 
more  abundant ;  it  is  almoat  entirely  albuminous ;  at  least,  it  haidens  like  albumen,  by  beat 


isfiGd  themselves  that  applying  excitants,  particularly  weak  acids, 
lOn  the  duodeDal  orifice  of  the  pancreiitic  duct,  produced  promptly 
<vn  abufldaiil  encretion  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  Measrs.  Tiede- 
mann  and  Gmelln  procured  the  pancnalie  juice  of  a  dog  and  a 
sheep  by  a  process  very  analogous  to  that  of  De  Graat.  The 
^most  important  result  at  which  they  arrived  was,  lliat  this  fluid 
'differs  much  Id  its  chemical  properties  from  the  saliva,  with  which 
many  physiologists  had  coiiibundcd  it.  Notwithstanding  the  Im- 
ttortance  of  the  researches  that  have  been  cited,  and  the  light 
'thrown  upon  the  subject)  atiU  II  must  be  admitted  thai,  in  the  pres- 
ent stale  of  knowledge,  we  arc  unacquainted  with  the  uses  of  the 
pancreatic  juice. 

Secretion  of  the  Bile. 

The  liver  Is  the  largest  gland  iu  the  body;  it  differs  from  ah 
the  other  secretory  organs  still  more  in  being  constantly  traver- 
sed by  a  large  quantity  of  venous  blood,  besides  the  arterial  blood 
Bent  to  this  as  to  every  other  part.  lis  parenchyma  does  not  re- 
semble the  other  glands,  and  its  secretions  diflcr  essentially  from 
bU  other  glandular  fluids. 

[When  the  Jiver  is  closely  examined  by  the  naked  eye,  it  is 
found,  according  to  Kiemao,  to  consist  of  small  granular  bodies, 
about  the  size  of  a  millet-seed,  of  an  irregular  form,  and  present- 
ing a  number  of  rounded,  projeclbg  processes  upon  the  surface. 
These  are  called  lobules  at  acini.  When  longitudittally  divided, 
they  present  a  foliated  appearance,  froni  their  connexion  with  the 
bepatic  vein,  which,  passing  into  the  centre  of  each  division,  is 
Darned  the  intra-lobular  vein.  The  exterior  of  each  lobule  ia  cov- 
ered by  a  process  of  the  Capsule  of  Glisson,  and  its  substance 
composed  of  the  minute  ramifications  of  the  before-mentioned  ves- 
sels, the  spaces  between  which  are  filled  up  with  a  parenchyma 
composed  of  nucleated  cells.  The  following  figure,  after  Kier- 
nan,  shows  this  sti'ucture ;  thus  it  wilt  be  seen  that  each  lobule 
represents  the  essential  character  of  the  whole  gland. 

Figure  46  shows  the  connexion  of  the  lobules  of  the  liver  with 
the  hepatic  vein. 


_  .     Rj  Ihfi  trunk  of  the  hepatic  vein.     B  B  B  are  the  lobules  o 

pending  from  its  branches,  like  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  the  centre  of 
k  each  being  occupied  by  a  venous  twig;  this  ia  the  intra^bular  ortn. 
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Below  is  k  magoi&ed  view  of  the  lobules  of  the  homan  Ercr, 
with  ramifications  of  the  hepatic  vein,  marked  A.  B  indieala 
the  nucleatAl  cells,  composing  the  parenchyma  of  the  gland,  a 
represoited  by  Wagner. 
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The  lobules,  when  transversely  divided,  are  found  to  present  a 
somewhat  pentagonal  or  hexagonal  shape,  rounded  so  as  to  tora 
a  series  of  passages  or  intenobular  spaces.  On  these  lie  tk 
branches  <^  the  vena  porta,  and  of  the  hepatic  vein,  artery,  and 
duct,  from  which  are  derived  the  plexuses  that  compose  tbie  IoIk 
ules.  Each  lobule,  when  examined  with  the  microscope,  is  seen 
to  be  apparendy  composed  of  numerous  minute  bodies,  of  a  yel- 
low colour  and  of  vari6us  forms,  called  by  Malpaghi  ocikl.  tIw 
yeoB.  porta,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  found  by  the  convergeoce  (tf 
the  veins,  which  return  the  blood  from  the  chyloporetic  viscera. 
— Warpenter.) 

The  following  is  a  magnified  horizontal  section,  after  Kienan. 
of  three  superficial  lobules,  showing  the  interlobular  spaces,  and 
the  two  principal  systems  of  blood-vessels. 


A  A.  Intra-lobular  veins  proceeding  from  the  hepatic  veins 
B  B,  Interlobular  plexus,  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  portal 
veins.] 

The  excretory  duct  of  the  Hver  terminates  in  the  duodenum, 
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fore  reaching  this  port  it  communicatcB,  by  meani  of  a 

iluct,  called  cystic,  with  a  small  membranous  sac,  called  the 

.lit  fellit,  which  is  almost  constantly  filled  with  bile.     The 

.   iluct  is  garnished  with  a  small  spiral  valve,  discovered  by 

'  i»iisat.     There  are  few  fluids  whicli  so  materially  differ  from 

l-jod  as  the  bile.     Its  colour  is  greenish ;  its  taste  extremely 

.' :  it  is  viscid,  stringy,  sometimes  transparent  and  sometimes 

iod.     It  contains  water,  albumen,  a  substance  called  by  chem- 

.■sin,  a  yellow  colouring  principle,*  soda,  and  salts,  viz.,  mu- 

,  sulphate,  and  phosphate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  hme,  and  ox- 

•f  iron.     These  properties  arc  particularly  found  in  the  bile 

■Mined  in  the  gall-bladder.     That  which  passes  directly  from 

liver,  and  which  is  called  the  hepatic  bile,  has  never  been  an 

-/  d.     It  is  not  of  so  deep  a  colour,  is  less  viscid,  and  less  bit- 

iliim  the  cystic  bile. 

'^1.  Lassaifflie,  who  examined  that  extracted  from  a  living  dog, 
not  foui^  it  to  differ  from  that  taken  from  the  gall-bladder. 
'  irding  to  M.  Thcnard,  800  parts  of  the  bile  is  composed  of 

Water 700.  ^ 

Green  resinous  matter     .        .        .15. 

Picrorael 69. 

Yellow  matter         .         .         .        .00. 

Soda 4. 

Phosphate  of  soda   ....       2. 
Hydro- chlorate  of  potaasa  and  soda        3.5 
Sulphate  of  soda      ....       0.8 
Phosphate  of  soda  and  magnesia      .       1.2 
Traces  of  oxide  of  iron    .        .        .00. 
Ohevrcul  found  in  this  fluid  cholestrinc. 
■■,■  result  of  a  great  number  of  experiments  by  Messrs.  Tiede- 
r  and  Gmelin  is,  that  the  bile  in  the  human  subject  contains 
striae,  resin,  picromel,  oleic  acid,  a  great  quantity  of  matter 
>lc  in  water,  colouring  matter,  mucus ;  and  undoubtedly,  add 
authors,  many  other  substances. 

le  formation  of  bile  seems  to  be  continual.  Whatever 
be  the  circumstances  in  which  the  animal  is  placed,  if  the 
•o  of  the  duct,  called  the  ductus  communis  choledochus,  be 
bare,  we  can  distinguish  this  fluid  passing  drop  by  drop 
the  surface  of  llio  intostine.  It  appears  that  the  gall-blad- 
eomei*  filled  whc-n  llie  stomach  is  empty  and  the  abdom- 
ressuro  least  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  more 
this  time,  but  it  does  not  lose  all  its  contents  when 
£ill.  Th^  circumstance  which  contributes  moat 
of  the  bile  is  vomiting.  I  have  often  found  it 
'  '  'lad  died  from  vomiting,  the  effects  of  poi- 
'••iTo  I  perceived  indications  of  contrac- 
■^■elf  OB  the  hepatic  or  cystic  ducts, 

tar  ol  tti«  bila  i>  the  wM  M  thu  of  Iba  ■» 
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notwithRCJftdiug  I  have  tried  upon  these  parts  all  those  excifanti 
which  cause  intestinal  and  vesical  contractions.  In  birds  theK 
parts  are  contractile. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  bUe  passes  ironi  the 
liver  towards  the  call-bladder,  and  accumulates  so  as  to  distesd 
it,  this  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  great  contracticm  of  the  ductal 
communis  choledochus  at  the  moment  it  jnerces  the  walls  of  tk 
duodenum.  The  bile,  thus  meeting  with  an  obstruction  to  its&ee 
discharge,  undergoes  a  reflux  motion  through  the  cystic  duct  to- 
wards me  ^1-bladder,  where  it  meets  no  obstacle.  This  efiect 
is  produced  even  in  the  dead  body;  if  we  push  TCntly  an  injec- 
tion through  the  hepatic  duct,  a  part  of  the  liquid  passes  into  the 
intestine,  and  a  part  into  the  gall-bladder.  It  is  probable  that  the 
spiral  (spiroide)  valve  discovered  by  M.  Amusat  acts  an  impor- 
tant pait,  both  in  the  entrance  of  the  bile  into  the  gall-bladder, 
and  its  discharge  from  that  reservoir. 

.  The  liver  receiving  both  venous  blood  from  the  vena  ports, 
and  arterial  blood  by  the  hepatic  artery,  physiologists  have  anx- 
iously inquired  which  of  these  two  bloods  serve  for  the  formation 
of  the  bile.  Many  have  said  that  the  blood  of  the  vena  ports, 
being  more  highly  charged  with  carbon  and  hydrogen  than  that 
of  the  hepatic  artery,  was  more  suitable  to  produce  the  elements 
of  the  bile.  Bichat  combated  successfully  this  opinion ;  he  demon- 
strated that  the  quantity  of  arterial  blooa  that  arrived  at  the  liver 
was  more  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  bile  secreted  than  that 
of  the  venous  blood  ;  that  the  volume  of  the  hepatic  duct  was  not 
in  proportion  with  the  vena  portae ;  that  the  fat,  a  substance  high- 
ly charged  with  hydrogen,  was  secreted  with  arterial  blood.  We 
do  not  take  sides  in  this  discussion ;  both  opinions  are  equally  des- 
titute of  proof.  Besides,  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  both 
kinds  of  blood  may  serve  in  the  secretion.  Anatomy  seems  to 
indicate  it ;  for  injections  show  that  all  the  vessels  of  the  liver, 
arterial,  venous,  lymphatic,  and  excretory,  communicate  together 

The  bile  concurs  in  digestion  in  a  very  useful  manner,  though 
the  mode  is  unknown.  In  our  ignorance  relative  to  the  causes  of 
diseases,  we  attribute  to  the  bile  injurious  properties  which  prob- 
ably do  not  exist. 

Secretion  of  Urine, 

The  secretion  to  which  we  are  now  about  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  reader  differs  in  many  respects  from  the  preceding.  The 
fluid  which  is  the  result  of  it  is  much  more  abundant  than  that  of 
any  other  gland  ;  and,  Instead  of  performing  any  farther  uses  in 
the  economy,  it  is  destined  to  be  expelled.  We  are  informed 
of  the  necessity  of  doing  this  by  a  peculiar  sensation,  which,  Lke 
other  instinctive  phenomena  of  this  kind,  becomes  very  vivid  and 
painful;  if  it  be  not  satisfied  promptly,  its  retention  is  accompa 
nied  by  the  most  troublesome  consequences.  There  arc  few  of 
the  organs  of  secretion  so  complicated  as  that  of  the  urine.  It  is 
composed  of  the  two  kidneys,  the  calices,  the  pelvis,  the  ureters, 


Uie  urinary  bladder,  and  the  urethra.  The  abdominal  muscles 
also  coucur  in  the  action  of  these  difiereDt  parts ;  the  kidneys 
alone  secrete  the  urine ;  the  others  only  serve  the  purposes  of  re- 
taining, transportiDK<  and  expelling  it. 

[Organs  dcstincff  to  urinary  secretion  are  found  low  in  the 
scale  of  animals.  The  following  figure  is  a  representation  of  a  ver- 
tical section  of  the  kidney  surmounted  by  the  supra-renal  cap- 
sule. 

IVr.nl  SraivnefKidvx. 


No.  I.  Thesupra-renal  i-:i[isijir.  .\u.^.  The vnsciilnror corti- 
cal portion.  No.  3.  The  tubular  portion,  consisting  of  cones. 
No.  4.  The  calices,  receiving  the  apices  of  the  corresponding 
cones.  No.  5.  The  infundibula.  No.  0.  The  pelvis.  No  7.  The 
ureter. 

The  cortical  part  of  the  kidney  Is  very  vascular ;  the  plojus 
formed  by  the  tubuU  uriniferi  coming  into  the  closest  connex- 
ion witli  the  sanguiferous  capillaries  of  this  part.  This  appears 
tp  be  the  principal  seat  at  which  the  process  of  secreting  the 
urine  takes  place,  tiie  lubuli  uriniferi  conducting  the  secreted 
fluid  towards  the  ureters.  As  the  lubuli  pass  towards  the  cortical 
portion,  they  increase  in  number  by  divarication,  their  diameter 
remaining  the  same.  When  they  arrive  at  the  cortical  substance, 
their  previous  straight  direction  is  changed,  and  they  become 
Very  much  convoluted.  The  closeness  of  the  texture  formed  by 
their  interlacement  with  the  blood-vessels  renders  it  difficult  to 
obtain  a  clear  view  of  their  mode  of  termination.  There  seems, 
however,  no  doubt  that  tliey  inoKculatc  with  each  other,  forming 
a  plexus,  with  a  free  extremity  here  and  there.  But  the  number 
ol  these' free  or  ctEcaJ  extremities  does  not  appear  to  be  nearly 
C(jual  to  that  of  the  urinifcroua  tubes  themselves.  Scattered  through 
the  plexus  formed  by  the  blood-vessels  and  uriniferous  tubes,  a 
number  of  little  dark  points  may  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye, 
known  as  the  Corpora  Malpighiana.  These,  when  examined 
by  a  high  magnifying  power,  are  fotind  to  consist  of  a  conv<^u- 
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ted  mass  of  minute  blood-vessels,  somewhat  resttnUiag  the  coi* 
▼olute  masses  of  absorbents  known  as  the  lymphatic  gbmdM,  It 
was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  uriniferous  tubes  arose  dired- 
ly  from  these  bodies ;  but  the  careful  examinations  of  MuUer  and 
Uuschke  have  proved  that  the  vascular  bodies  have  no  direct 
connexion  with  that  system,  being  cmly  capable  of  injectiQii  from 
the  arteries  or  veins.  Of  their  use  nothing  is  positively  known; 
it  is  evident,  however,  that  they  must  have  some  special  function 
since  they  are  found  in  the  kidneys  of  all  vertebrated  animabi 
— (Carpenter,) 

(Fif .  50.) 
Portion  ^f  tk*  KOntjf  w  «  Ntw-bom  Infant^  afUr  Wagntr, 


A.  Of  the  natural  size,  a  a.  Corpora  Mal- 
piffMana,  as  dispersed  points  in  the  cortical 
substance,  b  b.  Pftpillse.  B.  A  smaller  portion 
ma^[nified.  a  a.  Corpora  Malpighiana.  6.  To- 
bull  uriniferL 


The  walls  of  the  tubuli  uriniferi  appear  to  be  the  parts  in  which 
the  secretion  takes  place.  When  one  of  the  ccecal  extremities  is 
examined  with  a  high  magnifying  power,  its  mucous  membrane 
is  found  to  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  nucleated  cells,  forming  an 
epithelium.  The  following  is  one  of  these  ccecal  extremities,  from 
the  kidney  of  an  adult,  magnified  250  diameters,  after  Wagner, 
showing  the  tesselated  epithelium. 

(Fig.  52  J 
Extremities  of  TvbuU  Uriniferi 


The  cut  on  the  opposite  page  (fig.  51)  is  a  representation  oft 
small  portion  of  the  kidney  magnified  sixty  times,  after  Wagner. 


A  is  a  c<Ecal  extremity  of  a  tubulus  tiriniferus.  B  B.  Recur- 
rent loops  of  tubuli.  C  C.  Bifurcations  of  tubuli.  O  E  F.  Tu- 
buli,  converging  towards  the  papillfe.  G  G  G.  Corpora  Malpiffhi- 
ana,  seen  to  conust  of  plexuses  of  blood-vessels  connected  vrim  ft 
capillary  network.    H.  An  arterial  tninik.] 


4M      •  NUTumrs  pinroTioNs. 

The  kidneys  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  they 
secrete.  They  are  generally  surrounded  with  a  large  quantity  <rf 
fat,  and  are  situated  on  the  sides  of  the  vertebral  column,  before 
the  last  of  4he  false  ribs  and  the  quadratus  lumborum.  Their 
parenchyma  is  generally  composed  of  two  substances :  the  exte- 
rior, which  is  very  vascular,  is  called  the  cortical ;  the  other  part, 
called  medullary  or  tubular,  is  arranged  into  a  certain  number  of 
cones,  the  bases  of  which  correspond  to  the  surface  of  the  organ, 
and  the  apices  unite  in  a  membranous  cavity,  called  the  pelvis. 
These  cones  appear  to  be  formed  by  a  large  number  of  small  hd- 
low  fibres,  which  are  excretory  ducts  ot  a  particular  kind,  and 
are  constantly  filled  with  urine.  There  is  no  organ  which  re- 
ceives so  much  blood,  in  proportion  to  its  volume,  as  the  kidney. 
The  artery  is  short  and  large,  and  arises  directly  from  the  aorta; 
it  communicates  very  freely  with  the  veins  and  tubular  substance, 
as  may  easilv  be  shown  by  injections  of  the  coarsest  kind,  which, 
when  pushed  into  the  renal  artery,  pass  into  the  veins  and  pelvis, 
after  having  filled  the  cortical  substance.  Filaments  of  the  great 
sympathetic  are  the  only  nerves  distributed  to  the  kidney. 

Tne  caJices,  pelvis,  and  ureters  form  together  a  canal,  whicb 
passes  from  the  kidney,  where  it  embraces  the  papillae,  and  ter- 
minates in  the  bladder.  This  last  organ  is  an  extensible  and  con- 
tractile sac,  destined  to  receive  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  kidney, 
and  which  communicates  externally  by  a  canal  called  the  uii- 
thra ;  this  is  long  in  man,  but  short  m  the  female.  The  posterior 
extremity  of  the  urethra  in  man  is  surrounded  by  the  prostate 
gland,  which  has  been  considered  by  some  anatomists  a  mass  of 
mucous  follicles.  Two  small  glands,  placed  before  the  anus,  pour 
out  a  particular  fluid  into  this  canal.  Two  muscles  descend  Irom 
the  pubis  towards  the  rectum,  pass  along  the  sides  of  that  part  of 
the  bladder  which  terminates  in  the  uretlira,  approach  each  other 
posteriorly,  and  thus  form  an  arch  which  embraces  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  and  raise  or  depress  it. 

If  we  divide  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  in  a  living  animal,  we  can 
perceive  the  urine  oozing  out  slowly  from  the  papillae ;  this  fluid 
IS  deposited  in  the  cavity  of  the  calices,  afterward  in  that  of  the 
pelvis,  and  gradually  in  the  ureter,  through  which  it  at  last  pen- 
etrates to  tlie  bladder,  into  which  it  continues  constantly  to  trick- 
le, as  it  is  easy  to  perceive  in  persons  aflected  by  a  deformity, 
called  a  r-etroversion  of  the  bladder^  in  which  the  internal  surface  of 
this  organ  is  exposed  to  view.  A  slight  compression  of  the  pa- 
pilla3  lorces  the  urine  out  in  a  considerable  quantity,  but  instead 
of  beinff  limpid,  as  it  is  naturally,  it  is  thick  and  turbid.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  to  be  filtered  by  the  hollow  fibres  of  the  tubular 
substance.  The  passage  of  the  urine  into  the  bladder  through 
the  ureters  is  not  constant;  at  regular  and  short  intervals,  the  ure- 
ters, dilated  by  the  urine,  open  at  their  vesical  orifice,  and  allow 
the  urine  to  pass.  Sometimes  it  enters  in  a  small  jet  at  first,  but 
afterward  gradually  oozes  in.  Then  for  a  few  seconds  the  ure- 
ters and  their  orifices  sink  down,  and  the  discharge  of  urine  ceas- 
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C3.  Generally,  the  entrance  of  Ihc  iiriiio  into  th<>  bladder  t.ikes 
place  Juring  mspiraiiiw.  Neither  the  pelvis  nor  the  ureter  being 
ooatracdle,  it  is  probable  that  the  force  which  drtertnincB  its  pr<a;- 
rcss  is  pnrlly  that  by  which  it  is  puured  into  thv  )H>lvis  anrl  ixirtfy 
tlie  pn's»ure  of  the  j^domiiial  musclos ;  to  which  may  be  addi-il, 
when  the  body  is  eroct,  the  weight  of  the  fluid.*  Under  iht:  in- 
Hiiejjct;  of  ihvse  causes,  ihe  urine  is  introduced  into  the  bladder, 
and  by  degrees  disieudii  this  organ;  Sffiiielimes  to  a  considerable 
extent,  ilie  extensibility  of  its  dioereat  mvmbrniKs  permitting  lliis 
accuiimlatiiJii.t 

Why  docs  the  urine  accumulate  in  the  bladder?  why  dots  it 
not  immediately  pass  out  by  the  urethra,  or  flow  back  into  ihe 
uraters?  The  answer,  as  respects  the  ureters,  is  very  easy; 
these  ducts  pass  for  a  cunsidorablc  distrtoce  through  the  substimce 
of  tlic- Widls  of  the  bladder.  In  proportion,  thereforn.as  the  urine 
tlistends  this  organ,  it  Saltcns  tfio  ureters,  closing  them  most  ex- 
sclly  when  it  is  abundant  This  rfTecl  takes  pUiee  as  well  in  the 
living  as  the  dead  body ;  a  liquid,  or  even  air,  pushed  with  great 
force  into  the  bladder,  cannot  be  introduced  into  the  ureters.  Il 
is  owing,  then,  to  a  mcchEuiism  analogous  to  that  of  certain  valves, 
that  the  urine  does  not  retura  towards  the  kidney. 

Il  it  not  so  easy  to  explain  the  reason  that  the  urine  is  uot  inv 
mediately  jioured  into  the  urethra ;  many  causes  seem  to  concur 
in  producing  this  efiect  The  walls  of  this  canal,  especially  to- 
wards the  bladder,  lend  continually  to  rcnet  u{>on  tliemselven.  and 
to  edkce  its  cavity.  M.  Amusat  has  demonstruted,  by  a  tones  of 
very  curious  anatomical  and  physiological  researches,  that  the 
(nembranous  part  of  the  uretlu-a  is  formed  externally  by  museular 
librcs,  and  that  these  fibres  are  endowed  with  a  very  encrg4>lic 
contractility.  I  am  satishcd  of  the  accuracy  of  these  facts.  But 
the  principal  cause  which  prevents  this  effect  is  the  contraction 
of  the  leviUores  ant  tuusclei,  which,  either  iVom  the  disposition  in 
their  fibre*  to  shorten  themselves,  or  from  their  contraction  under 
the  direct  influence  of  the  brttin,  press  the  urethra  from  below 
upward,  thus  bringing  its  walls  in  contact,  and  dosing  its  piste- 
rior  orifice- 


•  As  il  in  pfovnd  ilut  tfie 
on  tke  cuiirte  *l  Ihfl  bluod  ir 
Aitdi  IB  ocrun  oYCtMory  duels' 

t  fhywoloilali  hove  atitn  aunpneil  (bo  i 
Umt  al  ■  (luiil  inln  h  r.ivajr  wiih  mwUiig  « 
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The  kidneys  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  qua__ 
ecretc.     They  arc  generally  surrounded  with  &  |j 
;at,  Hiid  are  sllualcd  on  the  sides  of  ihe  vertitbral  I 
the  last  or  ^hc  fait>e  ribs  and  the  (]uadru(us  )u) 
pareDchyina  is  generally  compoaed  of  two  eutisl 
rior,  which  is  very  vascular,  is  called  the  cortical ;  I 
called  medullary  or  tubular,  is  arrane^d  into  a  ceif 
cones,  the  baaes  of  which  correspond  to  the  surfaei 
and  the  apices  unite  in  a  membranous  cavity,  caT 
These  cones  appear  to  be  formed  by  a  lanic  numhi 
low  fibres,  which  are  excretory  ducts  of  a  purUcub 
are  constantly  filled  with  urine.     There  is  no  orgai 
ceives  so  much  blood,  in  proportion  to  ils  vulume,  a? 
The  artery  is  short  oad  large,  and  arise*  directly  fr'v 
it  communicates  very  freely  with  the  veins  and  tubiiV' 
OS  may  easily  be  shown  by  injections  of  the  coarsest  i 
when  pushed  inlo  the  renal  artery,  pass  int'i  llie  veir 
after  lutving  iillcd  the  cortical  substance.     Fiiament'- 
sympathetic  are  the  only  nerves  distributed  to  the  K' 

Tac  calices,  pelvis,  and  ureters  foitn  togetlier  a 
passes  from  the  kidney,  where  it  embraces  the  pe; 
minates  in  the  bladder.  This  last  organ  is  an  cxtcn.<^ 
tractile  sac,  destined  to  receive  the  lluid  secreted  i> 
and  which  communicates  ejttemallj'  by  a  canal  c— 
thru ;  this  is  long  in  man,  but  «hort  m  tlie  femiUe.  -; 
extremity  of  the  urethra  in  man  is  surrounded'  I 
gland,  which  has  been  considered  by  some  anaU] 
mucous  follicles.  Two  small  glands,  placed  b 
out  a  particular  fluid  into  this  canal.  Two  m 
the  pubis  towards  the  rectum,  pass  along  the  sidc&  ' 
the  bladder  which  terminates  in  the  urethra,  appn  ■■ 
posteriorly,  and  thus  form  an  arch  which  embruc 
the  bladder,  and  raise  or  depress  it. 

If  we  divide  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  in  a  living 
perceive  the  urine  oozing  out  slowly  from  the  pac 
IS  deposiled  in  the  cavity  of  the  calices,  afterw;)  i  : 
pelvis,  and  gradually  in  the  ureter,  through  whi  ■' 
etrates  to  tM  bladder,  into  which  it  continues  cc\ 
le,  as  it  is  easy  to  perceive  in  persons  affected  . 
called  a  retroversion  of  the  bladder,  in  which  the  intc 
this  organ  is  exposed  to  view.     A  slight  comprc 
pillie  £rces  the  urine  out  in  a  considerable  quanL 
of  being  limpid,  as  it  is  naturally,  it  is  thick  and 
pears,  therefore,  to  be  filtered  by  the  hollow  fibrer 
Bobataaoe.     The  passage  of  the  urine  into  iht'f 
the  ureten  ii  not  constant;  at  regular  and  shortir 
ten,  dilated  by  the  urine,  open  at  their  veneaf'ti 
tba  urine  to  paw.    Sometimes  it  enters  in  a  mial 
aAerward  gradually  ooxes  in.    Then  for  a  few- 
ten  and  their  orifices  sink  down,  and  Ihe  A' 
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Excretion  of  the  Urine. 

When  the  urine  is  accumulated  in  certain  quantities  in  the  blait- 
der,  we  feel  a  desire  to  expel  it.  The  mechanism  by  which  this 
is  effected  deserves  particular  attention,  as  i\  has  not  been  always 
rightly  understood.  If  the  urine  be  not  constantly  passing  out, 
th  s  is  not  owing  to  any  want  of  contraction  in  the  bladoei,  joi 
this  organ  has  always  a  tendency  to  react  upon  itselfl  But,  bjr 
the  influence  of  causes  that  we  shall  now  point  out,  the  intenia) 
orifice  of  the  urethra  resists  this  with  a  force  that  the  contractian 
of  the  bladder  is  incapable  of  overcoming.  This  condition  of 
things  is  removed  by  the  will ;  first,  by  addmg  to  the  contractioo 
of  the  bladder  that  of  the  abdominal  muscles;  second,  by  relaxing 
the  elevator  muscles  of  the  anus,  which  close  the  urethra.  When 
this  resistance  is  once  overcome,  the  contraction  of  the  bladder  is 
sufficient  for  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  urine  ^irtiich  it  am- 
tains ;  but  if  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  be  added,  the 
force  and  size  of  the  stream  is  much  increased.  We  can  sud- 
denly stop  the  flowing  of  the  urine  by  contracting  the  levatores 
ani  muscles. 

The  contraction  of  the  bladder  is  not  voluntarjv  though,  by  tiie 
action  of  the  abdominal  and  levatores  ani  muscles,  we  can  permit 
its  contract  on  at  pleasure.  This  contraction  is  suflicient  to  expel 
the  urine ;  I  have  often  seen  dogs  urinate  after  the  abdonien  was 
opened,  and  the  bladder  no  longer  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles.  If  we  detach  the  bladder  with  the  prostate^ 
t«»:x<'thcr  \v  th  a  small  part  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the' ure- 
thra, in  a  ni':le  dog,  in  a  few  minutes  the  bladder  will  contract, 
ami  the  urine  be  thrown  out  with  a  jet  to  a  considerable  distance, 
until  entirely  expelled.  What  urine  remains  in  the  urethra  after 
the  bladder  is  emptied  is  expelled  by  the  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles c  lied  the  accelefatores  urines. 

Though  the  quantity  of  this  fluid  is  very  abundant,  and  though 
it  contains  many  immediate  principles  not  found  in  the  blood,  and 
wh.ch  are,  tiiercfore,  formed  by  some  chemical  action  in  the  kid- 
nevs,  the  secretion  of  urine  is  very  rapid.  During  health  the  urine 
is  of  a  yellow  colour,  more  or  less  deep,  its  taste  saltish,  and  a 
J. trie  acid,  and  its  odour  peculiar.  It  is  composed  of  water,  mu- 
cus, probably  derived  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urinary 
p:i.ss.^ges,  of  other  animal  substance,  uric  acid,  phosphoric  acid, 
iiutic  acid,  muriate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  phosphate  of  soda  and 
aiiimonia,  lime,  magnesia,  sulphate  of  potash,  lactate  of  ammonia, 
and  silex.  The  physical  properties  of  the  urine  are  subject  to 
great  variations.  If  we  make  use  of  rhubarb  or  madder,  it  be- 
comes of  a  deep  yellow  ;  if  we  respire  air  loaded  with  the  vapours 
arls  !ig  from  turpentine,  or  if  we  take  this  drug  internally,  the  urine 
assumes  an  odour  like  violets ;  every  one  knows  the  disagreeable 
odour  of  the  urine  after  eating  asparagus. 

Its  chemical  composition  is  equally  variable.  The  more  water 
we  drink,  the  greater  the  proportion  of  water  in  the  urine ;  and  the 
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reverse.  Thfe  uric  acid  becomes  abundant  when  the  diet  is  very 
generous,  while  the  person  exercises  but  little ;  but  this  acid  di- 
minishes, and  may  even  be  made  to  disappear  entirely,  by  the 
continued  and  exclusive  use  of  non-azotic  aliments,  such  as  sugar, 
gum,  and  butter,  &c.  Some  salts,  when  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  even  in  small  quantity,  are  found  in  a  very  short  time  in 
the  urine.  The  extreme  rapidity  with  which  this  is  effected  has 
given  rise  to  the  belief  that  there  exists  a  direct  communication 
from  the  stomach  to  the  bladder ;  even  at  this  time  there  are  many 
persons  of  this  opinion.  For  a  still  longer  time  it  has  been  sus- 
pected that  there  was  a  duct  passing  from  the  stomach  to  the 
bladder ;  but  no  such  part  has  ever  been  demonstrated.  Some 
have  thought,  but  without  adducing  any  proof  of  tile  fact,  that  this 
took  place  through  the  cellular  tissue,  by  the  anastomoses  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels. 

Darwin  having  given  to  one  of  his  friends  a  few  grains  of  the 
nitrate  of  potash,  collected  the  urine  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours, 
and  then  bled  him.  The  salt  was  found  in  the  unne,  but  could 
not  be  recognised  in  the  blood.  Mr.  Brande  made  a  similar  ob- 
servation with  the  prussiate  of  potash ;  he  concluded  that  the  cir- 
culation is  not  the  onlv  medium  of  communication  between  the 
stomach  and  bladder,  but  did  not  undertake  to  explain  what  this 
medium  was.  Sir  Everard  Home  is  likewise  of  the  same  opin- 
ion. I  have  made  some  experiments  with  a  wish  to  throw  some 
light  on  this  important  question ;  and  I  have  found,  first  that  when 
we  inject  the  prussiate  of  potash  into  the  veins,  or  into  those  ])arts 
where  it  will  be  rapidly  absorbed,  as  the  intestines  or  serous  cav- 
ities, it  soon  passes  into  the  bladder,  where  it  may  be  recognisi  d 
mixed  with  the  urine ;  second,  if  the  quantity  injected  be  very 
great,  its  existence  in  the  blood  may  be  djmonstrated  by  re- 
agents ;  but  if  the  quantity  used  be  very  small,  it  is  impossXic  to 
detect  its  presence  by  any  known  method ;  third,  the  same  thing 
takes  place  when  we  mix  in  a  vessel  the  pruss  ate  and  blood ; 
fourth,  we  can  detect  the  existence  of  this  salt  in  all  proportions 
in  the  urine.  There  is  nothing  very  remarkable,  therefore,  in  the 
fact  that  Darwin  and  Brande  could  not  find  this  substance  in  the 
blood,  though  its  presence  in  the  urine  was  distinctly  perceived. 

With  respect  to  those  org<ms  which  transport  the  fluids  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  into  the  circulating  system,  from  what  has 
been  already  said  in  speaking  of  the  lacteal  vessels  and  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  veins,  it  is  evident  that  the  veins  absorb  the  fluids 
dirnctly,  and  transport  them  to  the  liver  and  heart.  The  route 
which  the  fluids  pass  through,  therefore,  to  arrive  at  the  kidneys, 
is  much  shorter  than  is  generally  supposed ;  that  is,  through  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  mesenteric  glands,  and  thoracic  duct.* 

Efxperiment  has  given  many  results  relative  to  the  secretion 

*  Those  who  wiih  to  tee  some  very  curions  experiments  on  the  secrecion  of  urine,  and 
particuliiriy  on  the  ▼eriitions  of  the  retatiofis  of  the  aijueous  and  solid  parts  of  this  fluid, 
will  read  with  interest  a  work  of  Dr.  Chausnat.  a  physician  of  Pisa,  in  tne  filth  Tolume  of 
the  Jtmmal  da  PkfmUfjk,  Theae  xeaeaichea  were  continued  for  maqy  T^n  with  a  peito- 
▼eraace  worthy  oi  3aiiel«iiiia. 
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of  urine  that  I  ought  not  to  pass  over  in  silence.  •The  remo^ 
of  one  of  the  kidneys  of  a  dog  n  not  followed  neeessarily  by  ia* 
jury  to  its  health.  The  most  remarkable  change  is  an  increase 
in  the  quantity  and  promptitude  with  which  the  urine  is  secreted. 
If  both  be  removed,  death  invariably  follows  in  from  two  to  five 
days.  I  have  constantly  obser>-cd,  in  these  experiments,  that  the 
secretion  of  bile  increases  in  an  extraordinary  proportion;  the 
stomach  and  intestines  become  filled. 

It  was  observed  by  Messrs.  Prevost  and  Dumas,  that  after  the  ex- 
traction of  both  kidneys,  a  considerable  quantity  of  urea  was 
found  in  the  blood.  Thus  it  is  shown  that  this  substance  is  not 
formed  by  the  kidneys,  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  they 
merely  scpara#ng  it  from  the  blood,  where  it  is  formed.  Thv 
lact  was  verified  by  Messrs.  Vauquelin  and  Scgalasw  He  farther 
remarked,  that  the  introduction  of  urea  into  the  blood  excited  the 
secretion  of  the  urine,  so  that  he  vegards  the  urea  as  an  excdlent 
diuretic. 

In  explaining  glandular  secretion,  physiologists  have  given  a 
loose  rein  to  their  imaginations.  The  glands  have  been  sueoes- 
sivi'ly  considered  as  sieves,  filters,  and  fermenting  vats.  Bor- 
den, and  more  recently  Bichat,  have  attributed  to  their  molecules  ' 
a  sims.bility  and  peculiar  motion,  by  which  they  elect  from  the 
blood  which  traverses  them  the  particles  j)ro})er  to  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  fluids  they  are  destined  to  secrete.*  Some 
have  given  to  them  atmospheres,  departments;  others  have  sup- 
posed them  susceptible  of  erection,  sleep,  &c.  But  notwitlistand* 
inir  till'  etlorts  ot  manv  verv  eminent  men,  it  imist  bo  acknowl- 
edLfcil  th.it  we  are  at  present  entirely  ignorant  of  what  takes 
pla<-c  in  a  gland  when  it  acts.  ( -hemical  phenomena  are  neces-  ■ 
sar  Iv  (ioveloiM'd.  MiJnv  secreted  fluids  are  aeid  while  the  blood 
IS  alkaline;  many  ot'thtMn  contain  immediate  prineiples  which  do 
nut  exist  in  the  blood,  and  which  arc  formt^d  in  the  glands;  but 
the  particular  mode  of  thes<;  combinations  is  unknown. 

Hut  we  will  not  (!onfound  amoni^  these  hypotheses  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  glands  a  very  ingenious  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wollaston. 
This  distinguished  ehemist,  hi'ing  under  an  im])ression  that  elec- 
tricity, even  when  very  weak,  might  have  a  decided  influence 
upon  the  secretions,  had  recourse  to  the  following  curious  experi- 
ment. He  took  a  tube  of  glass  about  two  inches  high,  and  about 
thrc"  (juartcrs  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  closed  one  extremity 
witii  a  pi(H'e  of  bladder.  He  then  poured  into  the  tulKi  a  little 
water  with  l.!240  part  of  its  weight  of  muriate  of  soda;  he  then 
moistened  the  bladder,  placed  it  uf)on  a  bit  of  silver,  and  bent  a 
piece  of  zinc  wire  so  that  one  of  its  extremities  t«niehed  a  piece 
of  metal,  and  the  other  }x^netrated  into  th(^  tube  to  the  depth  of 
about  (»ne  inch.  At  this  moment  the  external  face  of  the  bladder 
iudieat(uJ  thtj  j)resene.e  of  pure  soda.  There  was,  therefore,  from 
this  very  weak  action  of  the  electric  fluid,  a  decomposition  of  tlie 

*  Hor(l<>u  acknowledges  that  this  is  a  mere  motaphorical  mode  of  expression.     Vii» 
Researches  ou  the  Glands. 
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enarinc  salt,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  soda  Kiarnted  lioin  the 
acid,  and  pcnetrati;d  ihrougli  the  biadder.  Mr.  Wollaston  thinks 
that  it  is  not  impossible  that  something  analogous  tukc-s  place  in 
th«  secretions.  It  will  be  perceived  that,  before  this  idea  cnu  be 
fully  admiited,  many  other  proofs  must  be  required." 

The  discovery  of  M.  Dutrochet  of  endosmosU  and  exoimoais 
miiy,  no  doubt,  throve  some  light  on  the  theory  of  secretion,  but  no 
decided  result  has  been  yet  obtained ;  it  has  only  fumtsbed  Gi;nne 
coQJecturea  of  doubtful  probability. 

Many  organs,  sucli  as  the  thyroid  and  thymus,  the  spleen,  and 
the  capsulffi  renales,  have  been  called  glands  by  anatomists.  Pro- 
fessor Cliaussier  haa  substituted  for  this  denomination  giandi- 
foTTR  ganglions.  Wc  are  totally  ignorant  of  the.  uses  of  those 
parts,  as  they  are,  in  general,  most  voluminous  in  the  fcettn;  it  is 
thought  that  tbey  perform  some  important  function  during  tliis 
state,  but  there  is  no  absolute  proof  of  this.  The  works  of  phys- 
iologists contain  a  gieal  number  of  hypotheses  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  their  functions. 

General  Doctrines  of  Secretion. 

[When  we  recollect  the  vast  variety  of  materials  that  compose 
^e  solids  and  fluids  of  the  animal  body ;  how  essentially  tbcy  dif- 
fer from  each  other  in  their  mechanical  and  chemical  properties ; 
the  solids  vnr)'ing  in  density  from  a  miner.d  to  a  mere  jelly,  the 
fluids  from  a  bland  halitiu  to  the  most  virulent  poison ;  and  when 
re  recollect  that  all  these  diiferent  substances  arc  ultimately  de- 
rived from  a  single  fluid,  the  blood,  we  at  once  perceive  the  dif- 
iiculties  in  which  every  int^uiry  must  bo  involved  wldch  aspires 
to  throw  light  on  a  subject  so  nicondite  and  averse  to  all  our 
knowledge  and  experience  as  these  transformations.  The  vari- 
ous processes  by  which  these  alterations  in  the  living  body  are 
effected  have  received  the  general  denomination  of  secrelwn,  by 
which  is  usually  understood  the  operation  of  secerning  or  separa- 
^g  the  newly-formed  substance  from  the  blood.  But  though 
our  knowledge  on  this  abstruse  and  mysterious  subject  is,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  loose  and  imperfect,  yet  so  intimately  are 
these  secretory  proceaaea  connected  with  every  vital  phenomenon, 
both  in  health  and  disease,  that  it  becomes  practically  important 
to  form  as  just  ideas  as  possible  on  this  subject. 

The  material  from  which  all  the  solid  and  fluid  parts  of  the 
itody  are  ultimately  derived  is  (he  bloo<l ;  the  iustruinctits  by 
'Which  these  transmutations  appear  Vi  be  ctfecicd  are  tho  nervous, 
'vascular,  and  lymphatic  systems  and  membranous  structures, 
controlled  by  that  unknown  power,  life.  In  our  reasouings  iu 
tiie  phj-sical  sciences,  wc  refer  all  the  changes  which  take  place 
in  matwr  to  the  simple  or  combined  e&cts  of  three  powers. 
These  are  mecbauical  agency,  chemical  attraction  and  repul- 
I,  or  one  or  both  of  these  powers  modified  by  tiie  eirciun- 
loe  of  life  in  orguniKcd  bodies.  The  mechanical  powers  are 
•  ForO*  Kcmttori  of  Ihe  wmen  and  mitk,  tre  Ooneritioa 
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few,  simple,  and  admit  of  great  precision  in  their  invcstigatioo. 
They  refer  to  the  forms  and  motions  of  considerable  masm 
of  matter,  which  thus  come  within  the  scope  of  our  senses,  and 
are,  therefore,  well  understood.  The  chemical  changes  wiuck 
take  place  in  bodies  appear  to  be  dependant  upon  the  influence 
which  the  atoms  or  minute  particles  of  matter  exert  on  each  oth- 
er at  insensible  distances.  These  operations  arc  too  minute  to 
come  within  the  scope  of  our  senses,  and  are,  therefore,  chiefly 
judged  of  by  their  results.  But  by  examining  them  in  this  way, 
modem  chemists  have  attained  a  great  degree  of  preciaoa  re- 
specting the  chemical  changes  which  thus  take  place  in  the  com- 
position of  bodies.  It  is  perfectly  demonstrable  that  the  most  ex- 
traordinary transformations  take  place,  not  only  in  the  chemical 
properties,  but  the  physical  characters  of  bodies,  in  consequence 
of  chemical  attraction  and  decomposition.  The  same  elements, 
chemically  combined  in  difierent  proportions,  produce  substances 
so  widely  different  from  each  other  in  their  appearance  and  qual- 
ities, that  it  seems  scarcely  credible  that  any  such  rela|ion  can 
exist  Take,  for  example,  a  few  of  the  most  common  chemical 
elements,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon,  and  recollect 
the  great  variety  of  diflerent  substances  that  may  be  produced  by 
these  chemical  elements  combined  in  diflerent  proportions ;  wa- 
ter, atmospheric  air,  nitrous  oxide,  nitric  acid,  hydrocyanic  add, 
&c.,  &c. 

Many  of  the  operations  of  living  organized  bodies  are  cvident- 
Iv  referrible  to  mechanical  and  chemical  laws  similar  to  those 
that  control  dead  matter. 

When  wc  examine  the  physical  arrangements  of  the  various 
organs  and  systems  which  compose  the  human  body,  we  perceive 
their  admirable  adaptation  to  secure  every  mechanical  advantage. 
The  more  we  study  and  the  better  we  comprehend  the  general 
objects  and  minute  details,  the  more  we  are  surprised  at  the  ex- 
quisite skill  with  which  these  objects  are  accomplished.  In  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  the  numerous  fragments  into  which  the 
osseous  system  is  broken  up  and  each  fitted  to  the  other,  and  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  muscles,  we  recognise  the  most  striking 
and  beautiful  illustrations  of  those  hydraulic  and  mechan  cal  prin- 
ciples which  philosophy  inculcates.  We  cannot  examine  the 
mechanism  of  the  eye,  as  connected  with  our  knowledge  of  the 
properties  and  laws  of  light,  without  something  of  the  same  sort 
of  admiration  we  experience  on  viewing  somt*  exquisite  produc- 
tion of  art.  There  is  such  an  obvious  adaptation  of  the  most 
simple  and  effective  means  to  produce  a  given  end.  that  we  can- 
not doubt  what  objects  the  designer  projKDsed  to  accomplish. 
Reasoning,  then,  from  those  things  which  are  palpable  and  may  be 
understood,  to  those  which  extend  beyond  the  ken  of  our  senses, 
we  may  legitimately  infer  that  the  same  fitness  exists  between 
the  structure  and  function  of  those  parts  which,  from  their  mi- 
nuteness, transcend  our  senses  and  comprehension.  Thus,  though 
we  can  perceive  no  relation  between  the  mechanical  structure  of 
the  muscles  and  their  power  of  contraction,  yet  there  can  be  no 
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tcasonable  doiilit  that  such  relation  e:iists,  and  so  of  many  other 
organs.  But  these  niechanical  arrangements  are  of  no  avail  with- 
out the  superaddition  of  that  untcnown  power,  life,  by  which  these 
mechanical  powers  and  laws  are^jjut  in  action  and  niodihed. 

It  is  also  obvious  thai  many  of  the  changes  which  take  place 
m  the  Uving  animal  body  arc  the  results  of  chemical  at&nily  and 
repulsion,  moditied  by  the  same  unknown,  mysterious  princi- 
ple, life.  The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  esiernal  form  and 
internal  constitution  of  bodies,  so  that  they  acquire  new  proper- 
ties, is  beheved  to  depend  on  certain  attractions  and  repulsions 
which  their  elementary  parts  excrl  on  each  other.  Now  these 
changes  are  incessantly  going  on,  buih  in  living  and  dead  bodies. 
But  though  the  laws  by  which  tlicso  changes  take  place  in  these 
two  classes  of  bodies  01*6  analogous,  ihey  are  not  identical.  Thus, 
all  those  substances  appi-opriated  to  the  support  of  tlie  animal 
body,  commonly  called  tnc  i/igesla,  when  once  tbcy  have  become 
absorbed  into  the  system,  come  under  a  new  series  of  chemical 
intluenccs.  Their  cIcmeutB  still  continue  to  attract  and  repel 
each  other,  Ihus  forming  new  compounds,  diScnng  essentially  in 
their  properties ;  but  the  nature  of  these  attractions,  and,  of  course, 
the  new  substances  thus  formed,  are  essentially  diHerent  trom 
what  is  observed  in  dead  matter.  But  when  death  takes  place,  then 
the  elements  which  compose  the  animal  body  are  again  reduced 
to  the  same  physical  laws  which  govern  other  dead  matter,  and  a 
necessary  consequence  is  a  decomposition  into  their  original  ele- 
ments. Heucc,  in  modem  physical  science,  the  expression  lioing 
chemistry  has  been  very  appropriately  introduced,  referring  to 
this  manifest  distinction. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  economy  of 
organized  bodies,  especially  ihe  more  perfect  animals,  is  the  vast 
variety  which  their  elements  exhibit,  both  in  their  physical  and 
chemical  characters.  The  large  surfaces  are  kept  moistened,  and 
in  a  state  most  suitable  for  performing  thoir  functions,  by  Huids 
exactly  adapted  to  their  circumatances.  In  the  larger,  close  cavi 
ties,  as  those  of  the  cranium,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  a  thin  halitas  is 
constantly  trai»uding  from  every  point.  The  smaller,  close  cav- 
ities, us  the  joints,  arc  kept  lubricated  by  a  Huid  essentially  ditTcr- 
ent,  and  exactly  adapted  to  their  uses  ;  while  those  cavities  which 
.communicate  with  the  atmospheric  air,  are  covered  by  fluids  dif- 
fering essentially  from  either.  In  health,  these  fluids  are  con- 
'stantly  deposited  and  taken  away,  and  are  not  suffered  to  exist 
L-r  in  excessive  or  delicient  quantity,  so  as  to  impede  the  func- 
tion of  the  parts  in  which  they  are  formed.  There  are,  aga'm, 
other  new  substances,  formed  for  certain  specific  purposes,  and 
which  have  certain  apparatus  expressly  appropriated  to  their 
formation,  as  the  chyme,  the  chyle,  the  saliva,  the  gastric  and 
oancrcatic  juice,  the  bile,  the  semen.  Ihe  milk,  &c.,  while  the  sol- 
ids themselves  arc  undergoing  a.constant  change  and  renovation. 

Now  when  we  recollect  that  these  numerous  solid  and  fluid 

substances  diller  fnwn  each  other  essentially  in  their  physical  and 
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chemical  qualities,  we  naturally  inquire,  From  what  source  an 
they  derived,  and  how  are  they  produced?  Does  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  propeities  and  laws  of  dead  matter  aflford  us  any  ckw 
as  to  the  modes  by  which  the^  living  body,  by  its  own  infaerest 
power,  accomplishes  these  extraordinary  changes  ? 

It  cannot  be  pretended  that  there  is,  at  the  present  day,  aif 
generally-received  theory  of  secretion.  To  arrive  at  a  correct 
view  respecting  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  sdh 
ject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  back  for  a  moment  at  those  em- 
ulations which  have  occupied  the  greatest  space  in  the  ccmfideooe 
of  the  profession.  Through  the  whole  history  of  speculative  med- 
icine, we  find  one  error  uniformly  prevailing.  Physiologisti^  ia 
all  their  attempted  explanations  of  vital  phenomena,  have  reasooed 
as  if  they  must  necessarily  be  the  results  of  a  single  class  of  in- 
fluences or  agencies.  Whatever  has  happened  to  be  the  favourite 
topic  of  the  philosophy  of  the  day,  has  been  assumed  as  the  odIj 
power  to  which  these  vital  phenomena  were  fefcrrible.  Tbxm, 
the  mechanical  and  chemical  sects  and  the  animists  are  the  three 
classes  of  speculative  opinions  which  have  exerted  the  greatest 
swav'  in  the  profession. 

The  opinion  was  at  one  time  almost  universally  received,  that 
the  secretions  exist  ready  formed  in  the  blood,  and  that  they  are 
separated  from  it  by  means  of  arteries  of  diflerent  sizes  and  vxram, 
and  going  ofl'at  different  angles  from  the  main  trunks.  That  the 
glands  were  mere  filters,  which  only  allowed  their  peculiar  fluid 
to  pass  through.  The  effect  of  chemical  agency  was  not  admit- 
ted, but  everything  was  referred  to  mechanical  power.  These 
wcro  tht^  npiiiioiis  of  Haller  and  otliers,  who  may  be  regarded  as 
nioclern  pliysiologists.  Hut  this  hypothesis  will  not  bear  examina- 
tion. In  .llie  lirst  place,  we  find  among  the  secretions  substances 
which  have  no  rcsoniblance  to  the  blood,  and  which  it  can  be 
proved  do  not  exist  ready  formed  in  the  blood.  For  example,  the 
bile  dillcrs  as  much  in  its  chemical  composition  from  the  blood,  or 
any  of  its  known  elements,  as  it  does  in  colour,  taste,  and  appear- 
ance. The  same  remarks  hold  good,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
in  all  the  secretions.  Thoy  differ  not  only  from  the  blood,  taken 
as  a  whole,  but  tlu*  parts  into  which  it  s})ontaneously  resolves 
itself,  and  also  those  hito  which  it  may  bo  artificially  divided.  In 
a  wordi  it  is  impossible  to  extract  from  the  blood  a  substance  ex- 
actly res(^mbling  even  the  most  simple  of  the  secretions,  as  the 
exhalations  or  serous  transudations,  as  they  are  called.  But  it  is 
not  meant  by  this  t<.)  deny  that  foreign  substances  are  sometimes 
iouiul  in  the  blood.  A  free,  oleagenous  substance  has  been  allegt^d 
to  have  been  found  in  the  blood  in  cholera  and  some  other  dis-*" 
eases  ;  it  has  been  said  that  the  uric  acid  to  exists  in  the  blood  of 
gouty  i)crsons,  and  that  the  f«.»nnation  of  urinary  and  arthritic 
calculi  may  be  prevented  hi  these  cases  by  avoiding  ahments  in 
which  nitrogen  abounds ;  while^the  presence  of  madder,  indigo, 
&c.,  in  the  blood,  a})pears  to  have  binm  proved  by  chemical  tests. 
Even  the  secretions  have  been  occasionally  observed  preserving 
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home  of  tticir  distinctive  characleia,  ami  mixed  iiiechanlcally  with 
the  blood ;  (his  has  been  particularly  noli<y:d  with  regard  lo  the 
bilL>,  the  urine,  and  pus.  The  gencrni  belief,  however,  in  these 
easels,  ii»,  that  iIkiv  have  been  ttbsorb*^!  after  having  been  secreted 
by  their  appropriate  organs.  But  even  admitting,  for  \iv.  sake  of 
argiimont,  that  all  tlic  secretions  exist  ready  formed  in  the  blood, 
tuid  that  tlicy  iire  sei>arated  by  tliese  small  arteries  and  strainers ; 
this  does  not  get  rid  of  the  difficulty ;  it  only  throws  it  back,  and 
kucps  it  uut  of  sight.  If  wc  admit  that  all  the  secretions  exist 
ready  furmt-d  in  the  hluod,  the  next  question  that  arises  is,  Where 
does  the  blood  get  lliem  1  We  arc  thus  thrown  into  a  new  di- 
lemma. 

But  though  the  exclusively  mechanical  doctrines  of  secretion 
have  necessarily  fallen  before  the  progress  of  modem  science, 
yet  it  has  been  more  recently  supposed  that  some  of  the  secre- 
tions are  formed  by  a  mechanical  operation,  a  mere  tiltering, 
while  others  undergo  a  chemical  process.  Thus,  some  arc  called 
tKroua  exhaltttiom,  as  the  watery  lluids  formed  on  the  surfaces  of 
&a  serous  membranes  lining  the  close  cavities,  and  in  the  cells  of 
the  cellular  tissue;  and  others,  resembling  them,  called  the  puimo- 
mu-y  :md  cuticular  tittns/nralion,  thrown  out  from  the  surfaces  of  the 
lungs  and  the  skin.  These  are  considered  by  some  physiologists 
Bs  consisting  of  the  more  serous  or  watery  parts  of  the  blood  es- 
faaling  or  transpiring  mechanically  through  ojienings  in  the  tex- 
luiea ;  henct-  the  name  given  to  those  tluids.  At  the  same  time. 
U  has  bcvn  perceived  that  the  wax  of  the  ear,  the  black  pigment 
of  the  evB,  the  bile,  Stc,  fitc;  which  do  not  resemble  any  portion 
of  itiG  blood,  require  a  much  more  elaborate  process.  The  tluids 
called  serous  exhalations,  and  cuticular  transpiration,  resemble 
tfie  sennn  of  the  blood.  In  very  debilitated  states,  when  the  liv- 
JBg  rtbro  may  lie  supposed  to  be  in  a  very  relaxed  state,  these 
fluids  are  often  poured  out  iu  inordinate  ci^uantities.  Thns,  the 
torous  exlialatiuns  are  very  apt  lo  accumulate  in  the  ci.-llular  tis- 
•ue  and  close  cavities  in  very  enfeebled  conditions,  constituting 
Idropsies  ;  one  of  the  most  uivarJablc  symptoms  which  mark  the 
dose  of  chronic  diseases  is  the  copious  cuticular  irani^piration 
ebmmonly  called  colliquative  sweats ;  while  in  those  acute  dis- 
■ases  where  Itie  energies  are  suddenly  and  efteclively  broken 
lown,  as  in  the  collapsed  stale  of  cholera,  and  in  the  article  of 
tenth  from  whatever  cause,  ii  cold  sweat  is  poured  out  from  the 
trfaolo  surface  of  tlie*skin.  Ail  llieso  phenomena  seeni  at  fu-st 
mislactorily  cx]>lained  by  considering  them  a  mere  transudation 
m  the  serum  of  the  blood,  or  leaking  out  between  the  interstices 
of  the  tissues  or  small  o[ieniiigs  in  the  capillary  arteries,  and.  there- 
fore, increasing  with  the  relaxed  stale  of  the  living  fibre. 


But  there  is 


gret 


I  to  doubt  whether  any  of  the  tluids 


formed  by  the  living  b*idy  arc  produced  by  a  mere  mechanical 

L  proocas.     It  has  been  shown,  by  the  nicest  chemical  analyses,  that 

(ihcsc  exhuhitioDs  and  transpirations  didcr  in  their  composition 

isentiuUy  from  llie  serum.     The  cuticular  and  pulmonary  trans- 
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piration  are  composed  of  the  largest  proportion  of  ^ater,  and 
the  smallest  of  animal  matter,  of  any  of  the  secretions,  except  fbe 
aqueous  and  vitreous  humours.  It  differs,  however,  from  tne  se> 
rum,  not  only  in  containing  much  less  animal  matter,  but  also,  ao» 
cording  to  Berzelius,  in  containing  a  free  acid,  the  lactic^  which  it 
not  found  in  the  serum.  Traces  of  iron  were  also  found  by  The> 
nard  in  the  pulmonary  and  cuticular  transpiration,  which  do  not 
exist  in  the  serum.  The  fluids  poured  out  by  the  serous  mem- 
branes differ  from  the  serum  of  the  blood  in  containing  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  albumen.  Thus  these  fluids,  so  essentiallj 
different  from  the  serum,  or  any  other  part  of  the  blood,  in  their 
physical  characters  and  chemical  composition,  cannot  manifestly 
be  separated  from  that  fluid  by  a  mere  mechanical  arran^ment, 
but  are  no  doubt  elaborated  by  distinct  organs  and  peculiar  pro* 
cesses.  Still  we  are  not  authorized,  from  these  facts,  to  inier 
that  the  mechanical  arrangement  does  not  constitute  an  essential 
circumstance  in  every  secretory  organ  for  the  due  perfbrmance 
of  its  functions.  On  the  contrary,  the  moment  the  mechanical 
arrangement  of  the  organ  is  disturbed,  the  process  is  proportional- 
ly rendered  imperfect.  This  rule  appears  to  hold  true  from  the 
most  minute  and  simple  to  the  largest  and  most  complicated  organs. 
Thus,  the  derangement  in  the  secretion  of  an  organ  is  sufficient  to 
raise  a  suspicion  that  a  change  has  taken  place  in  its  mechanical 
structure.  The  accurate  observations  which  have  been  made  on 
this  point  is  the  foundation  on  which  have  been  erected  many  of 
the  most  valuable  improvements  in  the  modem  practice  of  physic. 
This  has  been  most  remarkable  in  the  organs  contained  within 
the  cavity  of  the  chest;  but  every  day  is  showing  its  applicability 
to  the  other  organs. 

The  great  difference  in  the  forms,  sizes,  and  general  arrange- 
ments of  the  different  secretory  organs  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  mechanical  form  is  an  important  circumstance.  While  some 
are  small  and  simple,  others  arc  large  and  loose,  and  complicated. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  greater  size  of  the  latter,  and  all  this 
display  of  apparatus,  arc  for  some  important  end  ;  nature  is  too  oct> 
nomical  in  the  expenditure  of  materials  and  power  to  use  them 
unnecessarily.  Compare,  for  example,  the  structure  of  the  kid- 
ney with  that  of  the  testis.  We  can  discover  a  manifest  relation 
between  the  mechanical  form  of  the  former  and  its  functions,  it 
closely  resembling  a  filtering  machine.  But  when  we  trace  in 
the  test's  the  long,  tortuous  course  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  infinite- 
ly delicate  and  complicated  seminiferous  tubes  and  excretory 
ducts,  we  can  perceive  no  such  relation,  yet  we  cannot  reasona- 
bly doubt  that  all  this  complex  and  delicate  machinery  is  indis- 
pensable for  elaborating  this  important  fluid.  The  apparatus  fc*r 
forming  the  secretions  is  simple  or  complicated,  large  or  small, 
supplied  copiously  or  sparingly  with  blood,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  secretion,  the  purpc)ses  for  which  it  is  supplied,  and  the 
quantity  to  be  employed.  We  are,  undoubtedly,  quite  ignorant 
of  the  ultimate  structure  of  these  organs,  and  can  perceive  n> 
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niore  reason,  e.  g.,  that  the  liver  should  secrete  bile,  or  tha 
■maininte  milk,  than  the  reverse.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  for,  after 
■  bII,  the  structure  of  the  glands  does  not  appear  to  be  much  more 
I  lacomprehensible  to  an  enlightened  mind  than  the  apparatus  of 
I  the  chemist  to  one  entirely  ignorant  of  tl\at  science.  If  the  mi- 
>  nute  parts  of  the  glandular  apparatus  could  be  unfolded  to  our 
I  tenses,  no  doubt  we  should  perceive  that  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ments were  indispensable  in  facilitating  the  combinations  and 
elaborating  the  secretions.  This  remark  probably  holds  good  in 
all  the  structures  of  the  body,  though,  from  the  imperfection  of 
our  organs  of  sense,  we  cannot  discover  these  relations.  We 
caimot  perceive  anything  in  the  structure  of  the  muscles  which 
indicates  a  power  of  shortening  themselves  with  force,  nor  in  the 
aye  of  imparting  the  sense  of  vision.  Still,  there  can  be  no  rea- 
■onable  doubt  that  these  vital  phenomena  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
dependant  upon  the  ultimate  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  or- 
■nns.  We  can  see  in  the  relations  which  the  muscles  bear  to  Jhe 
fixed  and  movable  portions  of  the  bones,  that  every  mechanical 
advantage  is  secured  for  the  purposes  of  locomotion,  and  that  the 
obvious  uses  of  the  different  parts  of  the  eye  are  to  delineate  with 
great  accuracy  the  pictures  of  objects  which  are  presented  to  it 
upon  the  retina,  though  we  cannot  perceive  any  necessary  relor 
tion  between  such  pictures  and  the  sense  of  vision.  Still,  we  are 
justified  in  believing,  from  analogy,  that  such  relation  does  exist 
If  our  organs  of  sense  were  more  acute  or  more  numerous,  so 
that  we  could  appreciate  other  properties  of  matter,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  we  could  clearly  apprehend  the  fitness  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  muscles  to  contract,  and  of  the  retina  to  produce  the 
sensation  of  vision.  The  general  inference,  then,  to  be  drawn 
from  these  views  and  reasonings  is,  that  though  secretion  and 
other  important  vital  phenomena  cannot,  for  a  moment,  be  suppo- 
■od  to  be  dependant  exclusively  on  mechanical  laws,  yet  that  this 
ii  one  of  the  indispensable  circumstances  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  these  phenomena. 

The  attempt  to  explain  secretion  and  other  vital  phenomena  by 
purely  chemical  laws  is  equally  inconclusive  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  objection  lo  this  hypothesis  is,  that  the  living  animal  body  is 
assumed  to  be  a  sort  of  miuiaiui'e  laboratory,  with  its  tests  and 
M-agents  ready  for  use.  Like  the  exclusively  mechanical  doc- 
■~"  js,  it  merely  throws  the  question  back,  does  not  resolve  it 
eand  where,  wc  naturally  inquire,  are  these  re-agents  formed, 
itting  their  existence,  if  they  are  not  formed  by  secre- 

Idle  of  the  last  century,  when  Dr.  Franklin  suc- 

iting  the  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity, 

'he  important  influence  exerted  by  this  agent 

atts  of  nature  has  become  daily  more  ob- 

tioiu  have  greatly  extended  our  knowl- 

m  agent,  especially  under  the  forms  of 

anic  and  magnetic  electricity.    Yet, 
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at  present,  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  done  more  than  m 
have  attained  a  glimpse  of  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  We 
have  become  acquainted  with  a  number  of  facts  which  appear  id 
indicate  this  as  one  of  the  essential  agents  concerned  in  the  pro- 
duction of  vital  phenoQdcna,  especially  secretion.  Its  power  of 
producing  muscular  contraction,  after  the  consciousness  of  the 
animal  has  ceased,  has  been  long  and  familiarly  known.  The 
beautiful  experiment  of  Dr.  WoUaston,  of  decomposing  the  moiii 
ate  of  soda  by  means  of  a  very  small  gahanic  battery— gdr  of 
the  elements  of  the  battery  being  a  lady's  silver  thimble — hu 
been  alluded  to.  In  a  paper  published  by  him  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Magazine,  in  which  he  described  this  experiment,  he  advances 
the  hypothesis  that  the  nature  of  the  secretions  depends  upon  de 
electrical  state  of  the  glands.  Finding  the  urine  acid,  he  supposes 
that  this  must  be  in  consequence  of  the  highly  positive  electiicii 
state  of  the  kidneys ;  while  the  bile,  being  alkaline,  he  attributes 
to  the  negatively  electrical  state  of  the  liver.  A  moment's  reflec- 
tion shows  that  these  are  mere  gratuitous  assumptions,  resting  o& 
remote  and  loose  analogies,  notwithstanding  the  high  autb^itj 
of  their  author. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Wilson  Philip  on  digestion  in  rabbits 
appear  to  bear  more  directly  on  this  point,  viz.,  the  influence  of 
galvanic  agency  in  secretion.  He  first  proved,  by  a  number  of 
direct  experiments,  that  the  power  of  digestion  in  the  rabbit  is  im- 
mediately lost  on  dividing  the  par  vagum.  He  next  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  process  of  digestion  could  be  kept  up  afier  die 
division  of  the  nerve,  by  causing  an  electrical  current  to  pass 
through  the  distal  j)ortion  of  the  divided  mTve.  The  experiments 
of  Dr.  Philip  are  curious  and  interesting,  but  by  no  means  author- 
ize the  inferences  lie  has  drawn,  viz.,  that  nervous  influence  and 

alvanic  agency  arc  identical.    This  supposition  is  unsustained  by 

is  experiments,  and  in  itself  highly  improbable. 
The  blood  being  the  material  from  which  all  the  serrelions  arc 
formed,  its  electrical  stat<^  has  therefore  been  particularly  exam- 
ined, in  the  hoj)c  of  throwing  some  light  on  this  subject.  A  num- 
ber of  facts  have  been  observed  which  go  to  show  that  the  gen- 
eration of  animal  heat  is  accompanied  with  certain  electrical  phe- 
nomena. Some  facts  of  this  kind  are  related  by  Humboldt  rmd 
Berzelius,  while  Bellingeri  asserts,  from  direct  experiments.  tJiat 
the  blood  possesses  a  jwculiar  electricity,  which  it  preserves  inde- 
pendently of  that  of  the  atmosphere.  He  asserts  as  a  result  of  di- 
rect observation,  "  That  in  gout,  rheumatism,  peripncumony,  hy- 
drothorax,  intermittent  fevers,  phthisis,  and  syphilis,  the  bloi>d  has 
a  diHerent  electrical  state."* 

But  still  a  vast  deal  remains  to  be  done  before  we  can  be  jus- 
tified in  drawing  positive  conclusions  concerning  tlx;  influence  of 
electricity  in  the  production  of  vital  phenomena.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  many  of  the  subtler  processes  of  the  animal  bodv, 

•  Vide  Diet.  M 6d.  et  Chir..  t  xiv 
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rlicularly  secretion,  dige&tbo.  the  generation  of  nnimal  tieai, 
;..  will  dtiniitlely  be  tuiuid  connected  with  oloclncnl  agency. 
[t  iliis,  iu  the  prcsc-at  siata  of  our  knuwlodgc,  is  mere  spccula- 
n. 

.But  iiltliough  we  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  mode  in  which 
my  of  these  cban^  occur,  yel  ihcre  can  be  no  roaBonabh! 
lubl  litat  true  chemical  decorapositionB  and  recom  posit  ions  take 
tee  in  the  living  animal  body.  Gelatine,  for  ejcainple,  enters 
rgely  into  the  composition  of  certain  parts  of  the  body,  espo- 
lliy  in  young  animals.  It  abounds  in  tne  bones,  tendons,  esj)^ 
dly  the  skin,  which  is  almout  entirely  gelutine ;  yet,  as  has  been 
ready  rnntarkcd,  this  material  is  not  found  in  the  blood ;  it  must, 
ereforc,  bo  produced  from  the  blood  by  a  chemical  process, 
he  same  observation  applies  (o  adipose  matter,  so  abundant  in 
DC  animals.  A  still  more  remarkaule  illuslration  of  this  is  fur- 
ihcd  by  some  of  the  mineral  substances  fuund  in  the  animal  body. 
be  urea,  and  urinary  and  biliary  calculi,  are  undoubtedly  formed 
this  way.  The  quantity  of  mineral  substances,  particularly  lime, 
Italics,  iron,  sulphur,  carbon,  phosphorus,  &c.,  both  in  a  scpsr- 
e  and  combined  stiile,  appears  to  be  much  greater  than  is  taken 
by  the  food.  This  subject  has  been  investigated  by.Vauquelin, 
tout,  EiuhoO',  Shrader,  and  BcdkHus,  who,  after  the  most  crit- 
bI  analyses,  have  arrived  at  some  surprising  results.  Vauque- 
aftcr  the  most  careful  observations  on  the  composition  of  ihe 
■-shells  and  excrement  of  fowls,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
od,  which  was  also  cai-efully  analyzed,  concluded  that  a  jwrtion 

Btlio  siles  had  disappeared,  and  new  portions  of  lime  formed. 
r.  Prout  made  an  elatoraie  series  of  experiments  on  the  compo- 
"tion  of  egg-shells  and  the  substances  contained  within,  and  com- 
nred  these  with  the  earthy  and  saline  substances  found  in  the 
hick  alkr  incubation.  He  appears  to  have  been  quite  confound- 
|d  at  the  resulls,  and  unequivocally  asserts  that  the  quantity  of 
~  thy  matter  found  in  ihe  cliick  could  not  have  existed  in  the  sotl 
rts  of  the  recent  egg.  As  we  cannot,  of  course,  admit  the  cre- 
ition  of  new  mailer  in  such  cases,  the  only  explanation  that  can 
given  of  these  surprising  results,  if  we  acknowledge  their  ac- 
luracy,  is,  that  the  living  animal  body  possesses  powers  of  decom- 
eition  and  recomposilion  which  transcend  those  discovered  by 
ti  by  means  of  which  substances  supposed  to  be  elementary  are 
us  decomposed  and  recomposcd.  This  tends  to  confirm  tho 
cculations  of  some  distinguished  modem  chemists,  who  liave 

r!cted  that  even  the  metals  were  compound  bodies,  of  which 
ogcn  ia  one  of  the  ingredients. 
There  is  but  one  other  mode  of  attempting  to  explain  Ihe  phe- 
icna  of  secretion,  to  which  !  shall  briofiy  advert.     It  is  that  of 
„  sect  that  has  been  called  animisls,     T^iey  consider  life  as  an 
(dependent  existence,  which  controls  all  the  tlinctions  of  the  body 
B  a  manner  beyond  our  coniprchcnsion,  and  which  it  is  tlicrefore 
^c  to  attempt  to  explain.     This  was  tlie  doctrine  of  Stahl,  and, 
a  certain  extent,  still  prevails.     It  would  appear  that  there  are 


itioi 
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two  circumstances  that  have  contributed  to  ffive  currency  nd 
permanency  to  the  views  of  the  animists.  The  first  is  the  nn- 
merous  absurd  speculations  with  which  the  profession  has  bee£ 
inundated,  through  its  whole  history,  concerning  vital  phenom- 
ena. Men  of  sober  sense,  at  last,  turned  with  disffust  bom 
such  idle  and  puerile  speculations,  and  were  glad  to  tSke  refiige 
in  any  supposition  by  which  they  were  protected  from  tbm. 
Thus  the  animists  came  at  last  to  receive  with  coldness  and  dit- 
trust  every  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  animal  life,  or 
absolutely  to  repel  them  with  the  vague  reply,  **  that  it  was  a  vi* 
tsJ  action,  and  tnat  we  knew  nothing  about  it"  The  second  is  a 
disposition  to  mingle  certain  theological  dogmas  with  phymdogi- 
cal  doctrines.  According  to  these  views,  the  soul  and  the  life  aie 
identical,  and  to  undertake  to  ascribe  the  operations  of  the  soul  tc 
physical  causes  is  to  incur  the  deep  reproach  of  being  a  moleriot 
istf  without  it  being  precisely  understood  what  is  meant  by  tbat 
expression.  It  appears  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  these  two  caoiei 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  animists  have  found,  and  still  continue  to 
find,  many  supporters,  though  involving  as  great  absurdities  u 
they  aim  at  avoiding. 

To  assume  that  life  produces  all  the  changes  observed  to  take 
place  in  the  animal  body,  independently  of  physical  causes  and 
material  agents,  is  contrary  to  reason  and  observation.  That 
many  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  living  body  are  not  un- 
derstood, and  that  some  transcend  our  senses  and  comprehensioii, 
is  no  doubt  true.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that  many  others  are 
fully  within  the  sphere  of  our  understanding:  this  doctrine  is  also 
objeclionable  from  its  tendency  to  discourage  independence  of 
thought  and  a  proper  spirit  of  inquiry. 

From  these  premises  the  following  conclusions  respecting  (he 
process  of  secretion  may  be  drawn : 

1st.  That  this  process  is  probably  in  no  instance  exclusively 
dependant  upon  mechanical  agency  ;  but  that  even  the  most  sim- 
ple of  the  secretions,  as  the  exhalations  and  cutaneous  transpira- 
tion, are  newly-formed  substances,  differing  essentially,  in  their 
chemical  properties,  from  any  part  of  the  blood,  and,  therefore, 
produced  by  a  peculiar  process. 

2d.  That  although  secretion  is  in  no  instance  a  purely  me- 
chanical process,  yet  that  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  every 
secretory  organ  constitutes  an  essential  circumstance  for  the  due 
performance  of  its  office.  Hence,  in  all  instances  where  the  se- 
cretory processes  become  morbid,  we  are  led  to  suspect  some 
derangement  in  the  blood  itself  or  in  the  mechanism  of  the  secre- 
ting apparatus.  In  acute  diseases,  it  is  frequently  slight,  and 
easily  restored ;  in  chronic  diseases,  the  perfection  of-  the  orga- 
nization is  often  permanently  injured,  constituting  what  is  techni- 
cally called  an  organic  disease,  and  is,  therefore,  incurable. 

3d.  That  although,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  we  cannot 
trace  any  relation  between  the  mechanical  form  of  the  secretory 
organs  and  their  functions,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of 
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wur  senses,  yet  (here  can  be  do  rcasoaable  doubt  but  that  such 
relation  exists. 

4th.  It  is  probable  that  every  secretion  is  formed  by  what  is 
called  a.  process  of  living  cheniistry,  the  mechamcnl  arrangement 
of  the  secretory  orcan  being  one  of  the  indispensable  conditions, 
Qjid  adapted  to  facilitate  the  formation  of  the  new  substance,  and 
to  conduct  it  off  when  formed. 

5th.  That  tile  precise  agcntE  employed  by  the  living  body  in 
accomplishiug  these  decompositions  and  rccompositions  are  un- 
known, though  obviously  most  potent.  The  experiments  of  Drs. 
Woilaston  and  Philip,  and  other  facts,  render  it  probable  that  gal- 
vanic a^rency  is  one  of  these  powers,  though  its  mode  of  opera- 
tion is  unknown,  and  even  ila  employment  for  this  purpose  is  by 
DO  means  certain. 

Oth.  That,  tliough  secretion  h  a  vital  process,  and  in  many  of 
its  details  transcends  the  power  of  our  senses  and  comprehen- 
lioD,  yet  that  in  others  it  is  within  tlie  scope  of  our  imderstand- 
V^K'  ""^d  is  a  proper  object  of  invostigalion,'] 

OF  NUTIUTION. 
^L  We  know  that  the  blood  supplies  the  materials  for  all  the  se- 
cretions, internal  and  external ;  tiiat  its  powers  are  preserved  by 
general  absorption,  and  by  the  chyle  and  drink.  It  remains  for 
IIS  now  to  examine  what  takes  place  in  the  parenchyma  of  the 
organs  and  tissues  during  life ;  this  is  called  nutrition.  From  the 
earliest  periods  of  life  to  advanced  old  age,  tiie  body  is  constant- 
iy  changing  in  weight  and  volume.  The  different  organs  and 
tissues  present  intinile  varieties  in  consistence,  colour,  elasticity, 
and  frequently  chemical  composition.  The  volume  of  organs  aug-  ■ 
mcuts  when  they  are  frequently  in  action  j  on  the  contrary,  their 
dimensions  diminish  much  when  they  remain  long  In  a  state  of 
lepOEC.  By  the  influence  of  one  or  other  of  these  causes,  their 
physical  and  chemical  properties  exhibit  surprislns  variations ;  a 
great  number  of  diseases  produce,  often  in  a  very  snort  time,  very 
remarkable  changes  in  the  conformation  and  structure  of  a  great 
number  of  organs.  If  we  mix  madder  with  the  food  of  an  ani- 
mal during  itttcen  or  twenty  days,  the  bones  present  a  red  lint, 
which  disappears  when  it  is  omitted. 

There  existe,  then,  in  the  very  substance  of  the  organs,  an  in- 
sensible motion  of  their  particles  which  produces  all  these  inodl- 
ficationa.  It  is  this  intestine  motion,  of  the  nature  of  which  we 
arc  ignorant,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  nutrition.  This 
phenomenon,  which  the  observing  spirit  of  the  ancients  did  not 
allow  them  to  overlook,  has  been  the  object  of  mahy  ingenious 
suppositions  that  are  admitted  by  some  at  this  day.  It  is  said, 
ibr  example,  that  by  means  of  nutrition,  the  whole  body  is  renew- 
ed, so  that  ift  any  given  moment  it  is  not  formed  of  a  single  par- 
Bcle  that  composed  it  at  some  former  period.  Limits  have  even 
been  assigned  to  this  total  renovation.     Some  have  fixed  tliree 
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years,  others  think  it  cannot  be  completed  in  less  than  seven ;  bol 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  these  conjectures ;  on  the  contraryysome 
well-establish^  facts  appear  to  do  away  this  idea. 

Everybody  knows  that  soldiers,  sailors,  and  savages  are  in  IHb 
habit  of  colouring  their  skin  with  certain  substances,  which  thej 
introduce  into  the  tissue  of  this  membrane.  The  figures  thus  tn* 
ced  preserve  their  form  and  colour  during  life,  except  under 
very  peculiar  circumstances.  How  does  this  phenomenon  agree 
with  this  idea  of  renovation,  which,  according  to  authors,  takes 
place  in  the  skin  7* 

According  to  the  supposition  of  which  we  have  now  spobn, 
it  is  understood,  in  the  metaphorical  language  at  present  used  in 
physiology,  that  the  particles  of  organs  cannot  serve  but  a  oertam 
tune  in  meir  composition  ;  and,  being  no  longer  suitable  to  com- 
pose the  organs,  they  are  then  absorbed,  ana  replaced  by  new 
molecules  arising  from  the  aliment  It  may  be'  added,  that  the 
animal  substances  which  compose  our  excretions  are  the  deiriba 
of  the  demolished  organs,  and  that  they  are  principally  composed 
of  particles  no  longer  capable  of  serving  in  the  compositioQ  of 
the  body,  &c. 

Instead  of  discussing  this  hypothesis,  let  us  examine  the  few 
facts  which  are  ascertained  on  the  subject  of  nutrition.  In  ob- 
serving the  promptitude  with  which  the  organs  change  their 
chemical  and  physical  properties  by  disease  and  age,  it  appetn 
that  nutrition  is  more  or  less  rapid,  according  to  their  particular 
tissue.  The  glands,  muscles,  skm,  &c.,  change  their  volume,  col- 
our, and  consistence  with  great  rapidity;  the  tendons,  fibrous 
membranes,  the  bones,  and  cartilages  appear  to  have  a  much 
slower  nutrition,  as  their  physical  properties  change  but  slowly 
in  consequence  of  age  or  disease. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  quantity  of  aliments  consumed 
in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  it  appears  that  the  action 
of  nutrition  is  much  more  rapid  in  inmncy  and  youth  than  in  the 
adult  or  advanced  age  ;  it  is  accelerated  by  the  action  of  the  or- 
gans, and  retarded  by  their  remaining  in  a  state  of  rest  Chil- 
dren and  young  jxirsons  consume  more  food  than  adults  and  oU 
persons  ;  the  last  preserve  their  faculties  with  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  aliment.  All  exertions  of  the  body  render  a  more  abun- 
dant and  nutritious  diet  necessary ;  a  state  of  perfect  repose,  on 
the  contrary,  will  permit  a  prolonged  abstinence. 

The  blood  appears  to  contain  the  greater  part  of  the  principles 
necessary  to  the  nutrition  of  the  organs  ;  the  fibrine,  the  albumen, 
the  fat,  salts,  (fee,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  tissues, 
are  found  in  the  blood.  They  appear  to  be  deposited  in  their  pa- 
renchyma at  the  moment  when  the  blood  passes  through  them ; 

♦  The  recent  employment  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  internally,  in  the  treatment  of  epilep- 
sy, has  furnished  a  new  phenomenon  of  this  kind.  After  this  remedy  has  been  used  for 
several  months,  the  skin  of  many  patients  has  become  of  a  grayish-blue  colour,  probably 
owing  to  this  salt  being  deposited  in  the  tissue  of  this  membrane,  where  it  is  plac«d  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  air.  Several  individuals  have  remained  in  this  state  for  Eoany 
years,  without  the  colour  being  diminished.  In  others,  it  has  by  degrees  diminished,  and 
disappeared  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  yeaA. 
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the  mode  of  (hia  deposition  is  entirely  unknown.  There  exists 
«n  evident  connexion  between  the  activity  of  the  nutrition  of  an 
orgun  and  lh«  quantity  of  blood  it  receives.  The  tissues,  the  nu- 
trition of  which  is  rapid,  hnvc  large  arteries ;  when  the  action  of 
an  organ  lias  determined  an  increased  nutrition,  the  arteries  and 
veins  grow  larger.  There  arc  many  immediate  principles  enter- 
ing into  the  composition  of  organs  which  are  not  found  in  the 
blood ;  such  are  uric  acid,  gelatine,  itc.  They  are  fonned  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  principles  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  organs 
by  a  chemical  action,  the  mode  of  which  is  unknown,  but  which 
is  not  less  real,  and  must  necessurily  have  an  effect  upon  the 
development  of  heat  and  electricity. 

Since  the  nature  of  the  difierenl  tissues  of  the  animal  economy 
has  been  ascertained  by  chemical  anslysis,  we  know  that  they  all 
contain  a  large  portion  of  azote.  Our  aliments  being,  also,  com- 
posed in  part  of  this  simple  substance,  it  was  probable  that  the 
azoleof  the  organs  was  derived  from  them;  but  many  respectable 
authors  think  that  it  aris'e.s  from  respiration,  and  others  that  it  is  en- 
tirely formed  by  the  influence  of  life.  Both  these  opinions  are  sup- 
orted  particularly  by  the  example  of  herbivorous  animals,  which 
led  exclusively  on  substances  not  containing  azote,  or  the  history 
f  certain  nations,  whose  inhabitants  live  entirely  on  rice  and 
maize  ;  or  that  of  negroes,  who  live  for  a  long  time  upon  sugar; 
and,  finally,  on  what  is  said  of  caravans,  who.  in  traversing  the 
desert,  have  little  other  food  for  a  long  time  than  gum.  If  these 
fects  prove,  indeed,  that  men  are  capable  of  living  for  a  long 
lime  without  azotic  aliments,  it  would  seem  necessary  to  acknowl- 
•dge  that  the  azote  of  the  organs  has  some  other  origin  than 
the  aliments.  But,  in  fact,  nearly  all  the  vegetables  employed  for 
the  nutrition  of  man  and  animals  contain  more  or  less  azote. 
For  example,  the  raw  sugar  eaten  by  the  negroes  is  composSd  of 
it  in  a  considerable  proportion ;  with  respect  to  those  people  who 
sre  said  to  live  on  rice  and  maize,  it  is  well  known  that  tncy  add 
to  this  diet  milk  and  cheese ;  now  cheese,  of  an  the  immediate  nu- 
tritive principles,  has  the  most  azote. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  we  might  acquire  more  exact  notions  on 
this  subject  by  submitting  animals,  for  a  sufficient  period,  to  a  par- 
ticular diet,  tfio  chemical  composition  of  wtiich  should  be  deter- 
minate and  rigorously  pursued.  Dogs  were  very  proper  for  these 
experiments,  as,  like  man,  they  are  nourished  by  vegetable  and 
animal  substances.  Every  one  knows  that  a  dog  can  live  for  a 
long  time  on  bread  alone ;  but  from  this  tact  nothing  can  be  con- 
clusively inferred  relative  to  the  production  of  azote  in  the  animal 
economy,  for  ihe  gluten  contained  in  the  bread  abounds  in  azote. 
To  obtain  a  satisfactory  result,  it  would  be  necessary  to  feed  one 
of  titesc  animals  with  a  substance  cmisidered  nutritious,  but  which 
does  not  contain  azote.     * 

With  this  intention,  I  put  a  dog,  about  three  yeai-s  old,  fat  and 
healthy,  u[K)n  a  diet  exclusively  of  pure,  refined  sugar,  with  dis- 
tilled water  for  drink ;  he  had  them  both  without  any  limit.     Fm* 
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seven  or  eight  days  he  appeared  to  be  very  well ;  &e  vas  spright- 
ly, ate  with  avidity,  and  drank  as  usuaL  He  began  to  grow  ttuB 
the  second  week,  although  his  appetite  was  good,  and  he  ate  tii 
or  eight  ouaees  of  the  sugar  in  twesty-ibur  hours.  His  alviw 
excretions  were  neither  frequent  nor  copious,  and  the  urine  wu 
in  sufficient  abundance.  The  emadation  increased  in  the  third 
week;  the  strength  diminished,  the  animal  lost  its  spirit,  and  its  a^ 
petite  became  less.  At  this  period  there  occurreo,  first  upon  ooe 
eye  and  then  upon  the  other,  a  small  ulcer  on  the  centre  of  tk 
transparent  coniea ;  it  augmented  rapidly,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few 
days  it  was  about  a  line  in  diameter,  its  depth  increasing  in  the 
same  ratio ;  the  cornea  became  soon  perforated,  and  the  humoun 
of  tlic  eye  discharged.  This  singular  phenomenon  y^as  aeoompa- 
nicd  with  an  abundant  secretion  of  the  glands  about  the  eyelids. 

In  the  mean  time  the  emaciation  continued  to  increase,  and  the 
strength  to  diminish,  and  though  the  animal  ate  daily  three  or  tour 
ounces  of  sugar,  its  debility  became  so  great  that  it  could  neither 
chew  nor  s^%'allow  ;  of  course,  every  other  motion  was  impractica- 
ble. It  expired  on  the  thirty-second  day  of  the  experiment.  I  exam- 
ined the  body  with  every  possible  precaution  ;  there  i¥a8  no  fat  to 
be  found  ;  the  muscles  were  reduced  more  than  five  sixths  of  their 
ordinary  volume ;  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  much  dimin- 
ished in  size,  and  strongly  contracted.  The  gall  and  urinarv 
bladders  were  distended  by  the  fluids  jieculiar  to  them.  I  re- 
quested M.  Chevreul  to  examine  them ;  he  fourul  them  possessing 
nearly  all  the  characters  belonging  to  the  urine  and  bil(»  of  htT 
bivorous  animals;  tliat  is,  the  urine,  instead  of  1»«  ing  a«:il  ;ik'* 
that  nf  carnivorous  animals,  was  sensibly  alkaline,  not  t'\iiil.;i.fiL 
any  trac-  of  uric  or  phosphoric  acid.  The  bile  contain:  d  :t  c*!;- 
sidtrablc  j>n)[)ortion  of  j)ycromeI,  a  substance  pociJiar  l«»  !/»■  '<.■  c 
(»f  the  ox,  and  in  general  of  all  herbivorous  animnjs.  Thr  L.\r» fo- 
ments were  also  examined  by  M.  Clievreul ;  tliey  contained  v?r\ 
little  azote,  though  thry  ordinarily  exhibit  much  of  this  si'ib*Uui(*e. 

iSucli  a  result  d^^erved  to  bt^  verilied  by  new  experiments :  I 
was  therefore  induced  to  submit  a  second  dog  to  the  same  regi- 
uien,  namely,  sugar  and  distilled  water.  The  phenomena  were 
similar  to  those  just  d(*scribed,  except  that  the  eyes  did  not  begin 
to  ulcerate  until  the  twenty-fifth  day,  and  the  animal  died  before 
tilt'  nicrr  had  ])enetratod  into  the  cavity  of  the  eye,  as  occurred 
in  the  dog  that  was  the  subject  of  the  first  experiinenL  In  other 
rcs|»-<'ts,  the  same  emaciation  and  debility,  followed  by  death  on 
thi:  thirty-fourth  day,  occurred  ;  and  on  opening  the'  bodv,  the 
same  state  of  the  muscles  and  abdominal  viscera,  especially  the 
same  eh.iraeters  in  the  excrements,  bile,  and  urine,  were  discov- 
ered. A  third  exj)eriment  aflbrded  exactly  similar  results;  wnd  I 
was  therefore  induced  to  conclude  that  sugar  alone  is  incapable 
of  nourisliin<i:  doirs. 

^  It  was  interesting  to  determine  whether  the  defective  nutri- 
tious (jualiti^s  were  peculiar  to  sugar,  or  whether  they  existed  in 
common  with  other  non-azotic  substances,  generally  este*  nicd 
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rLshing>  1  took  Iwo  dogs,  young  and  vigorous,  but  smnli  in 
■ixu ;  I  gave  ihcin  for  fixxi  ven/  good  olive  oil  and  distilled  wa- 
ter. IIS  tnoir  constnnt  diet.  They  nppeared  to  be  perfectly  well 
ibr  about  fifleoD  dnye ;  after  which  they  experienced  a  series  of 
Bymploms  similnr  lo  those  related  of  (he  «inimaU  that  were  fed  ud 
Bog'ir.  No  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  however,  took  place,  but 
they  died  on  tho  ihirly-sixlh  day  of  the  experiment:  they  rrc- 
smtcd  n  siinihir  state  of  the  organs;  and  in  the  composition  ot  the 
wine  idid  bile,  the  same  phenomena  as  in  the  preceding  cases. 

Gum  is  nnotiier  substance  which  dova  not  contain  azote,  but  is 
.{fCTicrtlly  considered  nourishing ;  we  might  presume  that  it  would 
act  like  sugar  and  oil.  but  it  seemed  desirable  to  determine  this 
by  direct  ixperimcnt  With  this  view,  I  fed  several  dogs  upon 
riini,  and  the  |)henoraena  I  observed  did  not  sensibly  differ  fi-om 
aiose  of  which  i  have  already  given  an  account.  I  have  recently 
K![n'utcd  the  experiment  upon  a  dog  with  butirr,  an  animal  sub- 
Nunce  destitute  of  axote.  Like  the  animals  in  Ihe  preceiling  cises, 
lie  at  Jir«  supported  this  diet  very  well,  but  at  the  end  offifteeit 
days  he  [>egan  to  lose  his  flesh  and  strength.  He  died  on  the 
"hirty-sixth  day,  although,  until  the  thirty-second,"!  gave  him  this 
aod  as  freely  tis  he  would  eat  it,  and  though  he  continued  to  eat 
unit  two  days  before  his  death.  The  right  eye  of  this  animal 
exhibited  an  ulcer  of  the  cornea,  similar  to  that  mentioned  lo  have 
a  place  in  the  animals  fed  upon  sugar.  On  opening  the  body, 
the  snme  modiflcations  of  the  bile  and  urine  were  noticed.  Al- 
Aough  the  nature  of  the  excretions  of  these  animals  showed  that 
ihcy  had  digested  the  substances  which  they  had  eaten,  I  was  de- 
sirous of  satisfying  myself  more  positively  on  this  point.  For  this 
rur|M)SD.  after  having  fed  several  dogs  upon  oil,  gum.  or  sugar, 
opened  them,  and  tound  that  these  substances  were  reduced  into 
a  particular  chyme,  and  that  they  afterward  furnished  an  abun- 
dant chyle.  That  which  came  from  the  oil  was  of  a  white,  milky 
Bppcaruncc ;  the  chyle  produced  by  the  gum  or  sugar  was  trans- 
parent, and  more  watery  than  that  of  the  oil.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  if  these  different  substances  do  not  nourish  the  body,  it 
cannot  bo  attributed  to  their  not  being  digested. 

Since  the  publication  of  these  facts,  in  the  first  edition  of  this 
work,  I  have  observed  others  not  less  important,  which  show  how 
limited  our  knowledge  still  is  on  the  subject  of  nutrition. 

A  dog  was  allowed  to  eat  pure  wheaten  bread  and  drink  com- 
mon water  at  will.  He  died  within  fifty  dayp.  with  all  the  signs 
of  marasmus  in  the  highest  degree. 

Another  dog  ate  exclusively  military  or  mmtilion  bread;  his 

I  health  continued  perfectly  good. 
Kabbits  or  Guinea-pigs  led  with  a  single  substance,  as  wheat, 
barley,  ont»,  eabbage,  carrots,  &c.,  will  die,  apparently  from  in- 
anition, within  a  foruiight,  and  sometimes  muCTi  sooner.  But  if 
Ihe  same  substances  be  given  together,  or  after  short  intervab, 
the  animals  live,  aod  do  well. 
I  fed  on  ass  oo  dry  rice,  and  afterward  boiled  it  in  water,  bo- 
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• 
cause  he  refused  the  first ;  the  animal  lived  only  fifteen  da]^    Tk 
last  days  he  constantly  refiised  to  eat  the  rice.     A  oock  was  U 
on  boiled  rice  for  several  months,  and  preserved  its  health. 

Dogs  fed  exclusively  with  cheese,  and  others  with  hard  em 
lived  for  a  lon^  time,  but  became  weak  and  emaciated  ^  lost  thor 
hair,  showing  imperfect  nutrition. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  that  have 
come  under  my  observation.  If  an  animal  has  lived  for  a  oerUii 
time  upon  a  substance?  which  of  itself  cannot  nourish  itf  as,  ftr 
example,  wheaten  bread  for  forty  days,  it  will  be  useless,  alter 
that  time,  to  restore  to  it  its  ordinary  diet  and  regimen.  The  in* 
imal  will  eat  the  new  aliments  with  avidity;  but  it  iTvill  oontiiHK 
to  emaciate,  and  death  will  ensue  with  as  much  certainty  and  as 
soon  as  if  the  original  exclusive  diet  had  been  continued. 

The  most  general  and  important  consequence  deducible  firoD 
these  facts,  and  which  ought  to  be  followed  up  and  examined,  is» 
that  diversity  and  multiplicity  of  aliments  is  a  very  important  hj* 
gicnic  rule.  This  is  indicated  by  our  instincts,  and  the  variatioBS 
mat  the  seasons  bring  in  the  nature  and  kind  of  aliments. 

Messrs.  Edwards  and  Balzac,  in  their  interesting  researches  lo 
decide  the  difficult  question  whether  gelatine  extracted  from  bones 
should  be  used  as  aliments  by  the  poor  classes^  have  arrived  at 
results  confirmatory  of  what  has  been  said  above. 

Bread  alone  does  not  nourish  dogs,  as  we  have  already  remark- 
ed ;  but  is  this  because  it  does  not  contain  enough  of  the  azotic 
rinciple  ?  To  remove  this  difficulty,  authors  have  added  to  the 
read  pure  gelatine  of  good  quality.  But  this  is  not  found  suflB- 
oicntly  nourishing  to  support  life.  It  is  necessary  to  add  to  the 
mixture  a  small  proportion  of  the  sapid  substance  of  meat  (osraa- 
zomc),  that  the  nutritive  process  should  be  perfect. 

The  experiments  made  by  me  on  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  have 
led  to  some  singular  results  connected  with  the  nutrition  of  the 
eye.  If  tlie  trunk  of  this  nerve  be  divided  in  the  cranium,  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  section  the  cornea  becomes  clouded, 
and  a  pearl-coloured  spot  formed.  At  the  end  of  forty-eight 
hours,  this  part  becomes  completely  opaque,  the  conjunctiva  and 
iris  inflamed.  A  turbid  fluid  is  deposited  in  the  anterior  chamber 
of  the  eye,  and  false  membranes  cover  the  internal  face  of  the 
iris  ;  the  crystalline  and  vitreous  humour  begin  to  lose  their  trans- 
parency, and  in  a  few  days  it  disappears  entirely.  Eight  days 
after  the  section  of  the  nerve,  the  cornea  becomes  detached  from 
the  sclerotica,  and  the  humours  of  the  eye,  which  remain  Jiquid, 
escape  by  the  opening.  The  organ  diminishes  in  volume,  be- 
comes atrophied,  and  ultimately  becomes  a'sort  of  tubercle  filled 
with  cheesy  matter.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  nutrition  of  the  eye 
is  under  the  control  of  ner\'ous  influence.  The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  the  lachpymal  gland,  which  receives  special  branches 
from  the  fifth  pair,  by  the  name  of  lachrymal  nerve.  This  gland 
becomes  atrophied  and  deteriorated,  like  the  eye.  Its  functions, 
the  secretion  of  tears,  are  abofished  immediately  alter  the  section 
of  the  nerve  distributed  to  it 
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The  action  of  ihe  organs  develops  their  nutrition ;  repose  re- 
tards it,  oad  complete  inaction  stops  it  id  some.  This  will  be 
proved  by  the  following  experiment.  Place  the  eye  of  a  pigeon 
ID  such  a  situation  that  it  cannot  act ;  at  the  end  of  tlfleen  days  it 
will  be  in  a  complete  state  of  atrophy.  We  see  analogous  ejects 
in  man.  But  generally  a  long  time  passes  before  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve  is  apparent,  and  most  frequently  tl  is  confined  to  the 
anterior  part,  at  the  decussation  of  the  nerves. 

A  great  number  of  tissues  in  the  economy  do  not  appear  to  un- 
dergo the  process  of  nutrition,  properly  so  called ;  tor  example, 
the  epidermis,  the  nails,  the  hair,  the  teeth,  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  sltin,  and  perhaps  tlie  cartilages.  These  different  parts  are 
really  secreted,  either  by  particular  organs,  as  the  teeth  and  hair, 
or  by  parts  wliich  perform  at  the  same  time  other  functions,  as 
ibc  nails  and  epidermis.  These  parts  seem  to  be  formed  lo  pre- 
vent the  friction  of  foreign  bodies,  and  arc  renewed  proportion- 
ally; when  completely  removed,  they  are  reproduced.  It  is  a 
singular  fact,  thai  they  continue  to  grow  for  several  days  after 
death ;  wo  have  had  occasion  to  mention  a  similar  phenomenon 
respecting  the  mucus.  Certain  substances,  particularly  iodine, 
appear  lo  havfe  a  marked  influence  upon  nutrition.  Their  use  ac- 
celerates or  diminishes  it ;  these  opposite  effects  are  obvious,  and 
merit  special  attention.  After  these  few  observations  on  the  prin- 
cipal phenomena  of  nutrition,  it  will  be  proper  to  examine  a  very 
important  phenomenon,  which  appears  to  be  intimately  connected 
with  nutrition  and  respiration ;  1  refer  to  Ihe  production  of  heat 
in  tho  human  body. 

OF  AlilMAL  HEAT. 
A  dead  body,  which  does  not  change  its  state  when  placed  in 
'the  midst  of  other  bodies,  soon  acquires  the  same  temperature,  in 
consequence  of  the  tendency  of  caloric  to  arrive  at  an  equilibri- 
um.    The  human  body  acts  differently:    when  surrounded  by 
bodies  warmer  than  itself,  it  preserves,  during  life,  a  lower  tem- 
perature ;  when  surrounded  oy  bodies  of  a  lower  temperature 
than  ilselt^  its  temperature  remains  more  elevated.    There  is,  then, 
i  to  the  iuiimal  economy,  two  distinct  and  different  properties ;  the 
L  one  producing  heat,  and  the  other  cold.     Let  us  examine  these 
L (wo  properties,  and  inquire,  in  tlie  first  place,  how  heat  is  piodu- 
(ced.     Tlie  principal,  or,  rather,  Ihe  most  evident  cause,  is  respira- 
_(ion.     Experiment  demonstrates  to  us,  in  fact,  that  the  blooa  he- 
mes heated  about  one  degree  in  passing  through  the  lungs; 
1  as  it  is  carried  from  tlie  lungs  to  every  part  of  the  body  it 
'  carries  ever}'where  warmth,  and  imparts  it  to  the  organs.     We 
have  already  seen  that  the  venous  blood  is  a  little  colder  than  the 
arterial. 

This  development  of  heal  in  respiration  appears  to  arise,  as  we 

L  have  already  observed,  from  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid, 

I  whether  this  takes  place  directly  in  the  lungs  or  in  the  parenchy* 

1  of  (he  organs.    The  very  beautiful  experiments  of  Lavoisier 
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and  Laplace  lead  to  this  conclusion :  they  placed  in  a  calorime- 
ter animals,  and  compared  the  quantity  of  heat  produced  wik 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  formed  in  a  given  time ;  within  a 
very  small  proportion,  the  heat  produced  was  such  as  would  iw^ 
cessarily  be  evolved  from  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  formed. 

The  experiments  of  Messrs.  Brodie,  Thillaye,  and  Legallw 
also  prove  that,  if  the  respiration  of  an  animal  be  obatructed. 
cither  by  placing  it  in  a  fatiguing  posture,  or  in  making  it  respiie 
artificially,  its  temperature  is  diminished,  and  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  formed  less.  In  those  diseases  where  the  respiratioii 
is  accelerated,  the  animal  heat  is  augmented,  except  under  pcr- 
ticular  circumstances.  Respiration  is,  therefore,  a  centre  mm 
which  the  animal  heat  is  developed. 

Science  has  attained  to  considerable  precisimi  respecting  the 
production  of  animal  heat  M.  Despretz  has  made  numerous  ex- 
periments on  the  comparison  of  the  heat  emitted  by  animals  and 
the  heat  disengaged  by  the  combustion  that  takes  place  in  the  8ub> 
stance  of  the  lunffs.  It*  appears  now  to  be  well  ascertained  that 
four  fifths  of  theheat  in  herbivorous  animals  is  produced  by  res- 
piration, and  three  fourths  in  carnivorous  and  birds. 

The  lungs,  then,  are  the  principal  source  of  animal  heat,  as  was 
indicated  by  the  trials  of  Lavoisier  and  Laplace ;  but,  in  these  es- 
says, the  comparison  had  not  been  made  on  the  same  animal.  A 
Guinea-pig  had  furnished  carbonic  acid,  and  another  animal  of  the 
same  kind  was  used  to  measure  the  heat.  It  was  necesssay,  there- 
fore, to  make  numerous  and  precise  experiments,  so  as  to  leave  no 
uncertainty  as  to  the  office  oxecuted  by  the  lungs  in  this  important 
phenomenon.  It  was  this  which  induced  the  Academy  of^ Scien- 
ces to  pn^pose  this  us  a  prize  question,  for  which  M.  Despretz  was 
the  successful  competitor.  We  shall  only  refer  to  the  pnysioiogi- 
cal  results  of  his  work. 

The  following  points  appear  to  be  established  as  results  of  tHcse 
experiments : 

1st.  That  respiration  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  development 
of  animal  heat. 

2d.  That,  besides  the  oxygen  consumed  in  the  formation  of 
carbonic  acid,  a  considerable  quantity,  in  addition,  at  the  same 
time  disappears.  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  it  is  used  in 
the  combustion  of  hydrogen ;  but  this  explanation  is  not  directly 
proved. 

3d.  That  there  is  an  exhalation  of  azote  during  the  respiration 
of  mammiferous,  carnivorous,  and  frugivorous  animals  and  birds ; 
and,  generally,  that  the  quantity  of  azote  exhaled  is  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  in  respiration. 

In  considering  this  as  the  source  of  heat  in  the  animal  body,  we 
see  that  the  caloric  must  be  distributed  unequally  to  the  diflterent 

Earts  of  the  body.  Those  parts  which  are  most  distant  from  the 
cart,  or  receive  less  blood,  or  which  cool  the  easiest,  must  be  gen- 
erally colder  than  those  which  present  a  contrary  arrangement. 
This,  in  fact,  is  found  to  be  actually  the  case.     The  limbs  are  colder 
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Umn  the  inink  j  tliey  am  ofWn  found  at  88^  or  00'  Fah.,  and  i-vco 
loss,  whili'  ilie  cavity  o(  the  lliomx  approaches  104'.  But  tfie  <?x- 
trumitJus  liiivc  a  cciDsi<ler;ibtc  extent  of  surtlico  in  proportion  to 
their  ni^ss ;  they  tirr  mure  distant  from  the  heart,  and  receive  leas 
Mood  than  most  of  the  organs  of  the  trunk.  Fnmi  llic  extent  of 
their  surface,  and  their  distance  from  the  heart,  it  is  probable  that 
tiie  feet  and  linnds  would  have  a  still  lower  temperature  than 
what  is  observed  gcnei'ally.  if  those  parts  did  not  receive  a  large 
quantity  uf  blood.  Tlw  sixmo  disposition  exists  in  all  the  external 
orgitns,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  voi-y  extensive,  the  nose,  carti- 
lages of  the  ears,  &c.  i  ihcir  temperature  is  higher  than  wodd  be 
aniicipated  from  their  surfice  and  distance  from  the  heart. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  tbiesight  of  nature,  the  parts  with 
lorge  surfaces  loEo  tlior  cnluric  more  easily,  and  aro  not  only 
habitually  colder  than  the  rest,  but  frequently  experience  consicl- 
crablc  chills,  "ftie  temperature  of  the  hands  and  feet  is  frequently 
reduced,  in  winter,  much  below  ihai  of  the  neighbouring  parts; 
this  is  the  reason  why  we  expose  them  tho  more  freely  to  the  fire. 
Among  the  means  we  instinctively  use  lo  prevent  or  remove  tho 
cold,  are  running,  walking,  leaping,  &c.,  which  accelerate  the  cir- 
oulation ;  and  blows  and  pnssures  upon  the  skin,  which  draw  into 
Ihe  tissue  of  this  membrane  n  large  quantity  of  blood.  Another 
method,  equally  efficacious,  it  diminishing  the  surface  in  contact 
with  the  body  which  conveys  away  the  cnioric,  as  flexion  of  the 
difTorent  extremities  upon  each  other,  or  placing  them  in  contact 
with  the  trunk.  Children  and  weak  persons  often  adopt  this  when 
they  tie  down;*  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  it  is  improper  to 
drcM  children  in  swaddling  clothes  when  they  are  to  lie  down  in 
(lie  D)ld.  Our  clothes  preserve  the  heat ;  for  the  materials  which 
compose  them,  being  bad  conductors  of  heat,  do  not  allow  it  to 
escape  from  the  body. 

From  what  has  been  said,  li  appears  that  the  combination  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  with  tho  carbon  of  the  blood  is  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain most  of  the  phenomena  which  occur  in  the  production  of 
animal  heat;  but  there  are  some  which,  if  real,  cannot  be  explained 
in  tiiis  way.  It  has  bijcn  observed  by  persons  worthy  ot  belief, 
that,  in  certain  local  diseases,  the  temperature  of  the  part  diseased 
becomes  higher  than  that  of  blood  lAen  from  the  left  auricle  by 
several  degrees.  If  it  bo  so,  the  continual  return  of  the  arterial 
blood  will  not  be  suflicimt  to  explain  this  increase  of  heat.  The 
following  researches  were  made  by  myself  witli  a  very  delicate 
thermometer,  and  in  no  instance  was  the  temperature  of  the  in- 
flamed part  above  that  of  the  blood.  Jn  one  instance  the  diseased 
hand  was  eight  or  ten  degicos  above  that  of  the  Bound  hand,  but 
nevertheless  it  was  below  llial  of  the  blood.  According  to  M. 
Desprctz,  under  tlie  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  then  only 
in  hiprblvorous  animals,  respiration  furnishes  not  more  than  89 
per  centum  of  the  miiinal  heat,  while  in  carnivorous  animals  it 

*  Sob  tfoBairiit  M[.  Bks.  uttheJounuItls  BTMioine,  tnn^o  IStT. 
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is  not  more  than  80.  Hence  it  is  manifest  that  there  are  odier 
sources  of  heat  in  the  animal  economy.  They  are  probably 
connected  with  the  processes  of  secretion,  nutrition,  and  fiictioii 
of  the  different  parts  on  each  other,  which  are  modified  in  dis- 
eased parts.  There  is  nothing  forced  in  this  supposition;  Ibf 
chemical  combinations  generally  give  rise  to  changes  of  tempenh 
ture,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that,  both  in  secretion  and  nutritiaD, 
combinations  of  this  kind  take  place  in  the  textures  of  the  organs. 

By  means  of  these  two  sources  of  heat,  life  may  be  preserved, 
though  the  body  be  exposed  to  a  very  low  temperature,  as  tfatt 
of  winter  in  polar  regions,  where  the  thermometer  often  falls  to 
108**  or  109*  oelow  zero.  In  general,  we  support  with  difficohf 
suci!  excessive  cold ;  and  it  often  happens  that  those  parts  wfai<^ 
are  cooled  the  soonest  freeze  and  mortify :  this  was  experienced  by 
many  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Russian  war.  However,  as  we  aie 
capable  of  resisting  easily  a  low  temperature,  9t  is  evident  we 
possess  the  power  of  evolving  heat  to  a  great  degree. 

That  of  producing  cold,  or,  in  more  precise  terms,  of  resisting 
heat,  is  more  limited.  In  tropical  countries,  it  has  often  happened 
that  men  ha^e  died  suddenly,  apparently  from  the  heat,  when  the 
thermometer  has  risen  to  120°  Fahr.  Bui  our  power  of  resistiaff 
heat  is  by  no  means  limited  to  this.  Messrs.  Banks,  Blagden,  aod 
Fordyce  exposed  themselves  to  a  temperature  of  nearly  257%  and 
founa  that  their  bodies  preserved  nearly  their  ordinary  tempera- 
ture. The  more  recent  experiments  of  Bcrger  and  Delaroche 
have  shown  that  the  heat  of  the  body  could  be  raised  by  these 
means  several  degrees.  It  is  not  necessary,  even  for  this  efiect, 
that  the  surrounding  temperature  should  be  very  high.  Having 
placed  themselves  in  a  stove  at  119%  their  temperature  was  raised 
about  three  degrees.  M.  Delaroche,  having  remained  sixteen 
minutes  in  a  dry  stove,  at  170%  found  an  increase  of  4"  in  his  per- 
son. 

Franklin,  to  whom  the  physical  and  moral  sciences  are  indebt- 
ed for  many  important  discoveries  and  ingenious  observations, 
was  the  iirst  who  explained  how  the  body  resists  excessive  heat. 
He  showed  that  this  was  the  effect  of  the  co-operation  of  the  pul- 
monary and  cutaneous  transpiration,  and  that  in  this  respect  the 
bodies  of  animals  resemble  porous  vases  called  alcarrazas.  These 
vases,  used  in  warm  countries,  allow  the  water  they  contain  to 
ooze  out,  and  thus  to  keep  their  surfaces  constantly  wet,  from 
which  arises  a  rapid  evaporation,  which  cools  the  fluid  they  con- 
tain. To  confirm  this  important  fact,  M.  Delaroche  placed  ani- 
mals in  a  warm  atmosphere  saturated  with  humidity,  so  that  evap- 
oration could  not  take  place.  These  animals  could  not  support 
but  a  moderate  degree  of  heat,  and  became  warmed  as  if  they 
had  no  means  of  cooling  themselves.  It  is  thus  placed  beyond 
doubt  that  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  evaporation  are  the  causes 
by  which  man  and  animals  resist  a  great  degree  of  heat.  This 
explanation  is  still  more  confirmed  by  the  great  loss  of  weight 
that  the  body  undergoes  when  it  is  exposed  to  a  high  temperature 
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From  the  facts  which  have  thus  been  exposed,  it  is  evident  that 
the  authors  who  have  represented  animal  neat  as  fixed  are  very 
far  from  the  truth.  To  judge  correctly,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere.  It  is  also  necessary  to  consider  the  temperature 
oithe  different  parts,  and  not  to  judge  of  one  by  that  of  another. 
Few  observations  have  been  made  on  the  temperature  peculiar 
to  the  human  body ;  Messrs.  Edwards  and  Gentil  have  most  re* 
cently  investigated  the  subject  These  authors  have  remarked, 
that  the  place  most  favourable  to  judge  of  the  heat  of  the  body  is 
the  armpit    They  have  remarked  a  difference  of  nearly  a  de- 

See  between  the  heat  of  a  young  man  and  that  of  a  young  girl ; 
e  hand  of  the  last  presented  a  temperature  somewhat  less  than 
98^ ;  that  of  the  young  man  was  nearly  09^.  The  same  authors 
have  observed  remarkable  differences  in  the  heat  of  persons  of 
different  temperaments.     There  are  diurnal  variations ;  the  tem- 

Eerature  varies  two  or  three  decrees  from  morning  tt>  evening. 
1  general,  this  subject  requires  farther  investigation. 


CHAPTER  XIX- 

FUNCTION  OF   GENERATION. 

The  functions  of  relation  and  nutrition  are  necessary  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  individual ;  but,  like  all  other  animals,  man  is  called 
on  to  exercise  another  very  important  function,  the  reproduction 
of  his  species.  In  its  object,  generation  differs  very  essentially 
from  the  functions  of  relation  and  nutrition ;  but  it  differs  still 
more  essentially  in  this,  that  the  organs  which  co-operate  in  it  do 
not  exist  in  the  same  individual ;  this  constitutes  the  principal  dif- 
ference between  the  sexes. 

Apparatus  of  Oeneratwn, 

It  is  composed  of  the  organs  proper  to  man,  and  those  peculiar 
to  the  female. 

Organs  of  Creneration  in  JUan, 

These  organs  are,  the  testicles^  vesicukD  saninaleSf  prostate, 
glands  of  Cowper^  and  penis. 

The  testicles  are  two  in  number ;  the  cases  related  by  authors 
who  assert  that  they  have  seen  three,  and  even  four,  are  very 
doubtful.  Their  form  is  ovoid,  and  their  size  inconsiderable; 
their  parenchyma  consists  of  an  infinite  number  of  small  vessels 
folded  and  roiled  upon  themselves,  called  tubuli  seminiferi,  and 
are  directed  towards  a  point  of  the  surface  called  the  head  of  the 
epididymis.    Here  they  meet  and  anastomose,  at  the  lame  time 
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diminishing  in  number,  and  finish  by  forming  a  convoluted  canal 
called  the  epididymis.  It  soon  leaves  the  organ,  when  it  rcccivn 
the  name  of  vas  deferens.  It  then  rises  up  towards  the  inguinal  ling, 
plunges  into  the  pelvis,  and  arrives  at  last  at  the  inferior  and  an- 
terior part  of  the  bladder ;  there  it  communicates  with  the  vesico- 
lie  seminales,  and  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra. 

[The  testis  is  evidently  a  glandular  body,  and  in  its  tubular 
structure  resembles  the  kidney.  It  consists  of  several  lobule^ 
which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  processeatof  the  tunica 
albuginea,  that  pass  down  between  them,  and  also  by  nn  cTtrem^ 
ly  delicate  membrane  (described  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  as  the  tu- 
nica tasculosa),  consisting  of  minute  ramifications  of  the  spennat- 
ic  vessels,  united  by  cellular  tissue.  Each  lobule  is  composrd  of 
a  mass  of  convoluted  tubuli  seminiferi,  throughout  which  blood- 
vessels are  minutely  distributed.  Tlie  lobules  differ  greaily  in 
size,  some  containing  one,  and  others  many  tubuli.  The  total 
number  of  the  lobules  is  estimated  at  about  450  in  each  testis,  and 
that  of  the  tubuli  at  840.  The  convolutions  of  the  tubuli  are  so 
arranged  that  each  lobule  fofins  a  sort  of  cone,  the  apex  of  which 
is  directed  towards  the  retc  testis.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  free 
extremities  of  the  seminiferous  tubes,  owing  to  the  frequency  of 
their  anastomoses  with  each  other.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the 
structure  of  the  testis  closely  accords  with  that  of  the  kidney. 
The  diameter  of  the  tubuli  is  very  uniform  in  the  natural  condi- 
tion, not  exceeding  from  the  j^th  to  the  yi^th  part  of  an  inch ; 
but  when  injected  with  mercury,  they  are  distended  to  nearly 
double  that  size  The  following  is  a  delineation  of  the  human 
tcsliu  injected  as  completely  as  possible  with  mercury,  after  LouiIl 
— (Carpenter.) 


...  ^^ 
A  A.  Lobules  formed  by  the  seminiferous  tubes.     B.  The 
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rele  teiiis.     C  C.  The  vaxa  efferentia.     D.  Flexures  of  tb«  effer- 
ent vessels  passiag  to  the  head  of  the  epididymis,  marked  E  B. 
F  F.  The  body  of  the  epididymis.     G.  Appendix.     H.  The  ettu- 
■  da.     I.  The  vim  deferens. 

When  the  tubuli  semioiieri  have  reached  within  a  line  or  two  of 
the  rele  testis,  they  are  no  longer  convoluted ;  several  are  united 
together  into  tubes  of  a  larger  diameter,  which  enter  the  rete  testis' 
UDiler  the  name  of  the  tubuli  recti.  '  The  rete  testis  consists  of 
from  seven  to  thirteen  vessels  which  run  in  a  waving  course, 
anastomose  with  each  other,  and  again  divide.  The  accompany- 
ing figure  is  a  plan  of  the  structure  of  the  testis  and  epidid^TOis. 

lF«.BiO 


A  A.  The  seminiferous  tubes.  A*  A*.  Their  anastomoses. 
The  other  references  as  in  the  last  figure.] 

The  parenchyma  of  the  testicle  is  enveloped  by  a  strong  fibrous 
membrane ;  it  is  also  coyered,  first,  by  a  serous  membrane  called 
the  tunica  vaginalis  testis,  which  in  the  fcetus  makes  a  part  of 
the  peritoneum ;  second,  by  a  muscular  membrane  which  is  capa- 
ble of  elevating  the  testicle,  and  applving  it  against  the  ring; 
third,  by  the  dartos,  a  layer  of  loose  cellular  tissue,  which  appears 
to  be  contractile ;  fourth,  by  a  rugous  skin  of  a  dark  colour,  which 
forms  the  scrotum,  and  possesses  the  property  of  contractmg  like 
the  muscles,  though  not  voluntarily.  . 

The  arterial  blood  arrives  at  the  testicle  by  a  small  artery  de- 
rived from  the  aorta,  near  the  emulgent  arteries.  The  veins  of 
this  organ  arc  large,  tortuous,  and  numerous ;  have  frequent  ana»- 
tomoscs,  and  have  together  received  the  n&me  pampiniform  bod- 
ies.  Although  the  sensibility  of  the  testicle  is  very  great,  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  nerve  can  be  traced  to  it  either  from  the 
brain  or  ganglions. 

The  name  vesiculse  seminales  has  been  given  to  two  small  cel- 
lular bodies  below  the  basfimd  oi  the  bladder,  and  which  appear 
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vnUi  an  tfun,  oofverad  jntMnally  Iff  a  mueoiai  mekiilnnilii^'  irii 
aKtemtBy  by  a  flbroui  eoal ;  we  do  not  kbaw  whothar  ttwi  intei^ 
mediate  membrane  18  or  if  not  e<mtractile.  The  atate^kiir  ettiaiftf 
ky  of  theae  amaB  veaieleft  oommmucatea 'inth  the  Yaa  ddfamte  iri 
ara^im  by  a  T«ry  abort  and  narrow  canal  tiaDed  the  e^onlitor.  ' 
"If.  Amont  faaa  aaoettainedt  by  a  carefid  and  ddieate'dfaasei 
ttout  thai  the  rmaoaim  aeminalea  are  ibrfned  by  a  narto^  Vribttif 
oonwleraUe.  length  iUded  opon  itad(  and  that  its  MdaJM  MB 
taoMher  by  c»U(uar  tiasoe,  Kte  the  apennatie  dncta.  ^'^ 

The  pania  ia  the  only  put  of  the  male  orMoa  of -genWalki' 
which  remaina  to  be  deacribed;  It  is  fimned  by  the 
hoMe$f  the  ff^mm  pwUom  pf  the  mretkrOf  and  the  4 
The  caTemoua  bodiei  principally  determine  the  finm 
aiona  of  the  penuL  They  ccMmnence  on  tiie  intenial  part  of  tb 
reait  tfdku,  approach  each  other,  and  aoon  mute  to  form  the  body 
of  the  peiua.  They  are  aeparated  from  eadh  other  by  a  fibrona 
partition  pierced  with  aeveral  openings ;  th^  external  membma 
18  fibrous,  thich,  hard»  and  very  8tn»g.  Thcdr  interior  conahli 
of  lamine  crossing  each  other  m  various  directioitt,  which  tO|plih 
er  tofrm  a  sort  of  sponge^  in  which  the  blood  ia  extrmvaaatal 
The  urethra  and  guns,  which  are  alao  essential  parts  of  d» 
nenisy  have  a  similar  structure,  but  are  not  snrnHmded  by  a 
fibrous  membrane.  Six  arteries  are  distributed  to  the  penis;  1U1 
part  alao  receives  many  nervous  filaments,  arising  finom  the  nervei 
of  the  sacrum. 

The  genital  organs  in  man  really  consist  of  but  one  apparatus 
of  glandular  secretion,  of  which  the  testicles  are  the  glands,  the 
vesicals  seminales  the  reservoir,  and  the  vas  deferens  and  urethra 
the  excretory  duct.  This  secretion  is  indispensable  for  generation. 
We  give  the  name  of  semen  to  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  testicies. 
The  small  volume  of  these  glands,  the  number  and  tenui^r  of  the 
spermatic  ducts,  the  small  quantity  of  blood  carried  by  the  sper- 
matic arteries,  and  the  length  and  extreme  narrowness  of  the  vas 
deferens,  render  it  probable  that  the  quantity  secreted  is  very 
small,  and  that  it  is  propelled  towards  the  vesiculas  seminales 
very  slowly.  It  is  probsible,  also,  that  the  secretion  is  constant, 
but  is  increased  by  venereal  excitement,  the  use  of  certain  aliment, 
and  the  frequent  indulgence  of  the  venereal  appetite.  It  is  ex- 
tremelv  difficult  to  ex^ain  how  the  semen  is  made  to  traverse 
the  tubuli  seminiferi,  epididymis,  and  vas  deferens.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  the  efiect  of  capillary  attraction ;  an  idea  which  appears 
to  receive  some  support  from  the  small  size  of  these  parts,  and 
thickivjess  and  strength  of  their  walls.  It  is  somewhat  easier  to 
understand  how  the  semen,  having  arrived  at  the  extremity  of 
the  vas  deferens,  can  penetrate  into  the  vesiculss  seminales.  The 
ejaculatory  ducts  embraced,  together  with  Uie  neck  of  the  bladder, 
by  the  levatores  ani  muscles,  will  resist  at  first  the  fluid,  whidi 
will  find  a  more  ready  access  to  the  vesicul®  seminales. 

Tiie  semen,  as  it  passes  from  the  testicles,  has  never  bean  aih 
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alyzcd ;  the  fluid  which  has  been  examined  under  tliis  name  is 
formed  by  the  semen,  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  vesiculffi  seminales,  the  prostate,  and  perha[)s  the  glands  of 
Cowper.  At  the  moment  when  this  fluid  passes  from  Ihe  ure- 
thra it  is  composed  of  two  substances,  the  one  fluid,  and  the  other 
thick  and  nearly  opaque.  When  left  to  themselves,  these  sub- 
stances mix,  and  the  mass  liquefies  jn  a  few  mimites.  The  odour 
of  the  semen  is  strong  and  peculiar;  its  tasle  saltish,  and  even  a 
little  acrid.  Professor  Vauquelin,  who  analyzed  it,  found  it  com- 
posed of  900  parts  of  water,  60  of  animal  mucilage,  10  of  soda, 
^0  of  phosphate  of  lime.  When  examined  by  a  microscope,  there 
can  be  distinguished  a  multitude  of  small  animalculee,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  a  rounded  head  and  a  long  tail.  These  singular 
Deings  move  with  a  certain  degree  of  rapidity;  they  appear  to 
avoid  the  light,  and  to  delight  in  the  shade.  To  see  them,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  prick  the  testicle  of  an  animal  at  an  age  when 
it  is  capable  of  fecundation,  eolicct  a  portion  of  the  fluid  dischar- 
ged, dilute  it  witli  warm  water,  and  afterward  place  it  in  the 
jocus  of  a  microscope  of  moderate  magnifying  power.  These 
animalculae  are  only  found  in  individuals  capable  of  fecundation ; 
mental  depression  causes  them  to  disappear.  M.  Bory-Smnt* 
Vincent  sought  for  them  unsuccessfully  in  two  young  and  vigor- 
ous individuals  who  had  suffered  capital  punishment,  but  found 
them  in  soldiers  killed  in  battle ;  excesses  have  also  been  observ- 
ed to  cause  iheir  disappearance.  They  are  only  found  in  ani- 
mals during  the  rutting  season.  Mules,  though  they  have  semen, 
are  destitute  of  them. 

[The  semen  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  three  distinct  elements :  a 
fluid,  granules,  and  animalcules ;  the  latter  are  called  spermatozoa. 
The  granules  of  the  semen  are  described  by  Wagner  as  round 
bodies,  finely  granulated  on  their  surface.  They  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  particles  of  epithelium,  which  arc  sometimes 
mixed  with  the  semen.  The  spermatozoa  were  first  discovered  by 
a  student  at  Leydcn  named  Horn,  and  first  described  by  Leewen- 
boek.  They  present  different  forms  in  diflerent  classes,  orders, 
genera,  and  sjwcies  of  a«imats.  The  figure  on  the  following  page 
is  a  representation,  after  Wagner,  ()f  the  spermatozoa  of  the  human 
subject,  and  their  development. — {MiitUr.) 

A.  Represents  the  spermatozoa,  consisting  of  a  /laltencd  head 
and  a  long,  iHpcring,  fiiiform  tail ;  they  are  quite  transparent. 

B.  Are  three  granular  tubercles,  or  seminal  granules,  from 
which  the  spermatozoa  are  developed, 

C.  Are  the  spermatozoa  from  the  developed  granules,  lying  side 
by  side  within  the  vesii^le,  which  changes  from  a  sphere  to  a  long 
ovaL  After  a  lime  tliey  break  forih,  but  siill  adhere  to  each  other 
for  a  short  period,  forming  a  bundle.] 

The  secretion  of  the  semen  commences  at  the  age  of  puberty ; 
before  ihis  period  the  testicles  secrete  a  viscid,  transparent  fluid, 
which  has  never  been  nnalyzed,  but  which,  to  judge  from  appear- 
ance, differs  essentially  ironi  semen.     The  revolution  which  the 
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Human  Sjtcrfnattai^m. 


whole  economy  undergoes  at  this  period,  such  as  the  tone  of  the 
voice,  the  development  of  hairs,  the  increase  of  the  muscles  sndl 
bones,  &c.,  are  mtimately  connected  with  the  existence  of  the 
testicles  and  the  secretion  of  this  fluid ;  indeed,  the  removal  of 
these  organs  previous  to  this  period  prevents  this  devclopmcot 
from  taking  place.  Eunuchs  preserve  the  same  form  as  in  child- 
hood;  their  larynx  does  not  increase;  their  chin  is  not  covered 
with  hair  ;  and  their  disposit  on  is  ^'  nerally  timid  ;  and.  iinally, 
their  pliysical  and  moral  character  vn-y  nearly  resembles  that  of 
females.  Nevertheless,  many  of  tl'<  m  take  deli^jht  in  venereal 
intercourse,  and  give  thems<  Ives  up  with  ardour  to  a  connexion 
which  must  always  be  unfruitibl.  In  a  state  of  health,  before  an 
emission  of  semen  takes  place,  the  s|)ongy  tissue  of  the  penis  be- 
comes warm,  hardened,  and  distended  in  every  dircctiun;  in  a 
word,  in  a  state  of  erection.  In  this  state,  everything  shows  that 
the  blood  has  been  thrown  into  the  penj^  in  large  quantity;  its 
arteries  are  enlarged,  and  beat  with  more  force ;  its  veins  are 
swelled,  and  its  temperature  sensibly  augmented.  Tliese  difler- 
ent  phenomena  are  evidently  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
system. 

Diflferent  explanations  liavc  been  given  of  erection.  It  has 
been  referred  to  the  compression  of  the  pubic  veins  by  the  mus- 
cles of  the  penis,  and  to  the  constriction  of  tlie  veins  by  nervous 
influence,  &c.  But,  as  erection  is  an  action  purely  vital,  can  it 
be  explained  ?  It  may  be  produccMJ  by  many  and  very  different 
causes,  such  as  mechanical  excit^mc  lit,  venereal  desires,  the  ful- 
ness of  the  vesiculic  seminales,  tiie  use  of  certain  aliments,  some 
medicines,  and  even  certain  poisons.  It  is  also  excited  by  several 
diseases,  flagellation,  &:c.  But,  of  all  these  causes,  the  imagina- 
tion is  by  far  the  most  prompt.     One  of  the  niost  remarkable  phe- 
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Domenn  whicli  attend  crecUon  is  undoubtedly  the  great  rapiilily 
with  which  it  is  reproduced  or  ceases  in  certaia  cases.  Gener- 
ally, erection  is  attended  with  oozing  of  a  viscid,  transparent  fluid, 
said  to  come  Irom  the  prostate. 

Tlic  circumstances  wliich  lead  to  the  excretion  of  the  seraen, 
and  tlie  sensation  which  accompanies  it,  are  sufficiently  well 
known ;  but  the  mechanism  of  its  evacuation  is  much  less  under- 
stood. Are  the  vesiculie  seminales  emptied  entirely,  or  in  part, 
at  the  moment  of  emission  ?  Is  it  llieir  middle  tunic  which  coa- 
tracts  itself,  or  are  ihey  all  compressed  by  other  forces  ?  Do  the 
muscular  fasciculi  which  pass  Irom.the  orilice  of  the  ureters  to 
the  crest  of  the  urethra  concur  in  it  ?•  Are  the  levatores  aui  re- 
laxed nt  ibis  instant?  la  it  the  contact  of  the  semen  with  the 
membranous  or  spongy  parts  which  excites  the  scnaation  whiofa 
accompanies  Its  expulsion  ?  &.C.,  &c.  We  cannot  give  any  posi- 
tive answers  to  these  quirstions. 

Female  Organs  of  Generation. 
They  are.  the  ovaria, fallopian  Cubes,  uterus,  and  vagina;   at 
least,  these  are  the  essential  organs. 

From  the  time  of  Stenon,  the  term  ovaria  has  been  applied  to 
two  small  bodies,  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  on  each 
side  of  the  uterus.  Each  ovarium  is  formed  by  an  extenial  fibrous 
membrane,  and  the  interior  by  a  peculiar  cellular  lisauc;  in  the 
midSt  of  which  are  fifteen  or  twenty  vesicles,  of  wliich  some 
are  larger  llian  others,  and  correspond,  by  one  of  their  sides,  to 
the  external  membrane,  wliich  is  thinner  in  that  part.  These  ves- 
icles appear  to  contain  the  rudiments  of  the  germ,  ami  to  bear  the 
same  relation  to  women  that  the  eggs  do  to  birds,  reptiles,  and 
fishes.  They  are  formed  by  two  membranous  envelopes,  and  by 
a  fluid  which  runs  into  a  mass,  and  becomes  hardened  like  albu- 
men. When  the  ovaria  are  not  developed,  as  sometimes  happens 
ime  individuals,  it  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  economy  anal- 
ogous to  emasculation  upon  the  male.  Stcril  women,  for  this 
reason,  have  sometimes  a  form  resembling  men;  with  hair  upon 
the  chin  and  about  the  moUth,  and  with  a  disposition  and  character 
like  that  of  men.  In  such  persons,  the  voice  is  of\cn  grave  and  so- 
norous, and  the  clitoris  larger  than  natural.  In  this  kind  of  imper- 
feet  woman  (called  a  Virago)  is  often  found  inclinations  in  Ihem- 

Ives  immoral,  and  which  are  generally  peculiar  to  man,  which 

e  interesting  in  a  physiological  point  of  view. 

The  fallopian  tubes  are  two  nanow  canals,  the  one  on  the  right, 
and  the  otlier  on  the  left  side  of  ilie  uterus,  which  are  media  of 
communication  between  tlie  internal  part  9f  the  uterus  and  ovaria. 
Their  external  extremity  is  uneven  and  ragged;  they  are  naiTow 
through  the  whole  of  their  extent.  Their  tissue,  especially  towards 
the  uterus,  is  very  analogous  to  the  vas  deferens. 

In  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  bctwoon  the  bladder  and  rectum,  is 
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found  the  uterus ;  it  is  pyriform,  and  small  in  the  ordinary  states 
but  undergoes  a  surprising  enlargement  during  pregnancy.  We 
may  divide  it  into  body  and  neck ;  the  last  is  emoraced  by  the  va- 
gina ;  it  has  three  orifices,  two  at  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  com- 
municating with  the  fallopian  tubes,  and  one  below,  with  the  va- 
gina. The  tissue  of  the  uteres  is  peculiar;  there  is  nothing  analo- 
ffous  to  it  in  the  animal  economy,  except  some  slight  resemblance 
m  the  heart.  Its  structure  is  more  easily  studied  in  an  advanced 
state  of  pregnancy  than  in  the  ordinary  condition.  There  are  two 
prolongations  of  this  tissue  sent  to  the  inguinal  rings,  under  the 
name  of  round  ligaments,  which  spread  tnemselves  at  the  sides 
of  the  labia.  A  great  part  of  the  external  surface  of  the  uterus  is 
covered  by  the  peritoneum,  which  forms  many  remarkable  kids 
about  the  organ.  The  internal  surface  is  covered  by  a  muoou 
membrane ;  when  we  examine  this  surface  with  a  magnifying  glass 
of  considerable  power,  we  can  perceive  a  multitude  of  small  open- 
ings :  of  which  some,  less  numerous,  but  larger,  belong  to  the  veins 
ofthe  organ ;  and  others,  more  numerous,  appear  to  belong  to  the 
capillary  arteries.  The  arteries  of  the  uterus  are  flexuous  and 
Iarfi[e,  in  proportion  to  its  volume ;  the  veins  are  likewise  numerous 
and  large.  They  form  in  the  substance  of  the  tissue  what  has 
been  improperly  called  by  anatomists  uterine  sinuses ;  the  nerves 
are  less  numerous,  and  come  from  the  hypogastric  plexus. 

The  cavity  of  the  uterus  communicates  externally  with  the  va- 
gina, a  membranous  canal  placed  nearly  vertically  in  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis.  It  is  from  six  to  seven  inches  long,  and  its  size  va- 
rious, depending  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  individual  having 
had  children.  Its  internal  surface,  especially  at  the  lower  part, 
has  numerous  transverse  folds,  which  allow  the  vagina  to  become 
stretched  in  pregnancy.  At  the  inferior  part  of  tKe  vagina  is  the 
hymeuy  a  delicate  membrane,  which  nearly  closes  up  the  tube. 
The  tissue  of  the  vagina  is  composed  of  grayish  fibres,  crossing 
each  other  in  various  directions,  somewhat  analogous  to  those  of 
the  uterus.  Below  it  is  surrounded  by  numerous  veins,  which  re- 
semble the  tissue  of  the  cavernous  bodies  of  the  penis,  and  which 
form  a  retiform  plexus.  It  is  supposed  that  this  part  of  the  vagi- 
na is  susceptible  of  erection.  All  the  internal  surface  of  this  or- 
fan  is  covered  with  a  membrane  containing  many  mucous  and  se- 
accous  follicles. 
The  external  female  organs  are  the  labia  and  nymph<Ef  folds  in 
the  skin,  which  are  destined  to  become  effaced  during  parturition, 
and  the  clitoris^  which  is  a  kind  of  small,  imperforate  penis,  com- 
posed of  two  cavernous  bodies,  and  of  a  sort  of  glans,  covered  with 
a  prepuce.  It  is  endued  with  great  sensibility,  and  undergoes  an 
erection  similar  to  that  of  the  penis. 

Of  Menstruation, 
In  most  women,  an  aptitude  for  generation  is  indicated  by  a  pe- 
riodical sanguineous  discharge,  which  takes  place  from  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  uterus,  and  is  a  true  sanguineous  exhalation.     It 
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IB  called  menstruation,  because  it  returns  regularly  at  the  end  of 
a  month,  Tliere  are,  however,  some  women  in  whom  this  dis- 
charge recurs  at  the  end  of  every  fifteen  days,  others  once  in  two 
iDonuiB,  others,  again,  in  whom  it  has  no  6xed  period,  and  some 
few  cases  in  which  it  never  appears.  The  approach  of  this  dig- 
charge  is  indicated  by  particular  ^ns,  such  as  a  sense  ot  weight 
•in  the  loins,  lassitude  in  the  limbs,  and  prickine  and  pain  in  the 
nipples.  Its  first  appearance  is  sometimes  marked  by  serious  ac- 
■cidents ;  at  others,  the  discharge  suddenly  takes  place,  without 
*ny  previous  Indication. 

The  duration  of  the  discharge,  its  mode,  the  quantity  of  blood 
eichaled,  its  colour  and  consistence,  are  equally  variable.  With 
some  women  the  quantity  of  menstrual  blood  is  considerable; 
aometimcs  to  the  extent  oi  several  pounds.  When  menstruation 
continues  for  eight  or  ten  days,  the  discharge  acquires  all  the 
qualities  of  arterial  blood.  In  some  individuals  only  a  few  drops 
of  blood  are  discharged,  which  is  firequently  watery  and  destitute 
of  fibrinc ;  in  others  it  has  all  the  characters  of  venous  blood ;  the 
evacuation  continues  hardly  a  day,  or  stops  and  returns  again. 
During  menstruation,  the  susceptibility  of  females  is  much  in- 
creased; the  least  noise  frightens,  a  slight  contradiction  affects 
them,  and  they  are  particularly  irascible. 

The  regulariiy  or  irregularity  of  the  return  of  the  courses,  ihc 
nature  and  quantity  of  ihc  blood  evacuated,  and  the  duration  of 
the  evacuation,  are  intimately  connected  with  the  health  of  the 
individual;  all  deser\e  the  particular  attention  of  the  physician. 
It  has  been  shown,  by  the  dissection  of  women  who  nave  died 
during  menstruation,  that  the  blood  escaped  from  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  uterus,  the  vessels  of  which  were  found  red,  and  filled 
with  blood,  which  readily  ran  into  the  cavity  by  slight  pressure. 
Although  the  menstrual  discharge  takes  place  from  the  uterus,  yet 
this  is  not  always  the  case ;  many  instances  have  been  known 
where  this  evacuation  occurred  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
large  intestines,  stomach,  lungs,  and  even  the  eye.  Different  parts 
of  the  skin  have  also  been  known  to  discharge  blood  periodically ; 
thus,  it  haa  been  known  to  issue  monthly  from  one  or  more  of  the 
fingers,  the  check,  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  &c. 

Some  distinguished  authors,  in  their  anxiety  to  find  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  menstruation,  have  attributed  it  to  the  influence  of 
the  moon,  to  the  vertical  position  of  the  body,  and  to  a  generous 
diet.  The  period  at  which  menstruation  first  takes  place  in  this 
climate  is  towards  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  year  j  it  is  earlier 
in  warm,  and  later  in  cold  climates.  In  equatorial  regions,  girls 
often  arrive  at  puberty  by  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years.  To- 
wards the  age  of  fifty,  but  later  in  the  northerly,  and  earlier  in 
warm  climates,  menstruation  ceases ;  and  with  it  finishes  the  ap- 
titude for  ceneration.  This  period  is  called  critical,  and  is  some- 
limes  niarlicd  by  the  development  of  alarming  diseases.  But  it 
has  been  recently  ascertained,  from  statistical  facts  by  M.  Bcntrisi 
that  this  period  of  life,  so  far  from  being  fatal  to  Uiem,  as  « 
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supposed,  is  more  fatal  to  males.  What  we  have  said 
atioQ  is  liable  to  many  exceptions.  Young  girls  have  been  oAea 
known  to  conceive  before  menstruation  has  tak^oi  place;  oM 
women,  in  whom  the  coinrses  had  ceased  at  the  ordiumry  periodr 
have  had  them  reappear  at  the  age  of  sixty  or  seventy,  aad  ha^e 
become  mothers  i  lastly,  w<M^n  in  whom  menstruatioii  kas  sever 
oeen  observed,  have  neverthelesa  become  impr^natedL 

CopuiaHan  and  Fecundmiian, 

.  We  have  already  remarked,  that  our  individual  existence  is  pro> 
tected  by  certain  instinctive  sentiments.  A  sentiment  of  the  same 
nature,  but  much  more  vivid  and  imperious,  because  its  end  is 
more  important,  secures  the  preservation  of  the  species  by  inducing 
the  sexes  to  approach  each  other  for  the  purpose  of  ooitioiL  Tte 
part  performed  by  man  in  the  act  of  reproduction,  consists  in  de- 
positing in  the  vagma,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  os  utesi,  the  se- 
men. The  part  performed  by  the  female  is  more  obscure;  a 
great  number  perceive,  at  this  moment,  the  most  vivid  seasatiaD 
of  pleasure,  while  others  appear  insensible,  and  some  even  experi- 
ence pain  and  disgust  Some  discharge  a  large  quantity  of  mu- 
cus at  the  instant  when  the  pleasure  is  most  exquisite,  "while  in  the 
greater  number  of  females  nothing  of  the  kind  is  observed.  In 
all  these  respects,  there  are  not,  perhaps,  any  two  friio  resemble 
each  other.  These  different  phenomena  take  place  in  common 
copulations,  t.  e.,  those  which  arc  not  followed  by  fecundation. 

We  will  now  inquire  what  takes  place  in  fecundation.  We 
shall  pass  over  in  silence  the  ancient  and  modem  systems  of  gen- 
eration. Why  should  we  overload  the  mind  with  these  brilliant 
dreams,  which  have  so  seriously  retarded  the  progress  of  science? 
According  to  the  latest  physiologists,  the  uterus  absorbs  the  semen, 
and  directs  it  to  the  ovaria,  through  the  fallopian  tubes,  the  ragged 
extremities  of  which  embrace  closely  this  organ.  The  contact  of 
the  semen  causes  the  rupture  of  one  of  these  vesicl  A,  and  the  fluid 
which  passes  out,  or  the  vesicle  itself,  is  carried  into  the  uterus, 
where  the  embryo  becomes  developed.  However  satisfactor}' 
this  explanation  may  appear,  we  must  take  care  how  we  too 
readily  admit  it ;  for  it  is  purely  hypothetical,  and  contrary  even 
to  the  experiments  of  the  most  careful  observers.  In  the  numer- 
ous experiments  made  upon  animals  by  Harvey,  De  Graaf,  Va- 
lisnieri,  (fee,  the  semen  could  never  be  detected  in  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus,  much  less  in  the  fallopian  tubes  and  ovaria.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  motion  by  which  the  fallopian  tubes  embrace  the 
ovaria ;  it  has  never  been  shown  by  experiment.  If  we  admit 
that  the  semen  penetrates  into  the  uterus  at  the  moment  of  coition, 
which  is  not  impossible,  though  it  has  never  been  observed,  it  will 
be  then  difficult  to  comprehend  how  the  fluid  can  pass  through 
the  fallopian  tubes  to  the  ovaria.  The  uterus,  when  empty,  is  not 
contractile  ;  the  uterine  orifices  of  the  tubes  are  extremely  small, 
and  have  no  sensible  motion. 

From  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  the  semen  could  be  trans- 
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^^^Bso  the  ovaria,  some  authors  have  imagined  that  it  was  not 
dtis  Bubstaoce  that  was  ciuncct  to  tlu>  ovarin,  but  only  tlic  vapour 
exbalod  from  it,  which  they  called  the  aura  aerninalii.  OUiers 
have  thought  that  the  soiucn  was  absorbed  from  the  vagina,  passed 
ia[o  the  venous  system,  and  arrived  at  the  ovaria  by  the  arteries.* 
The  jiheuomena  which  accompanyt- fecundation  in  wuinea,  then, 
arc  but  hltle  understood ;  an  equal  obscurity  rests  on  the  fecun- 
dation of  the  femaJea  of  other  mammiferous  animals.  With  them, 
however,  it  will  be  much  easier  to  conceive  of  the  passage  of  the 
semen  to  the  ovaria,  inasmuch  as  the  uterus  and  fallopian  tubes 
are  capable  of  a  peristaltic  motion  similar  to  that  of  the  intestines. 
Fecundation  in  fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds,  is  effected  by  contact  of 
the  seAen  with  the  ovum;  it  may  be  presumed  that  nature  em- 
ploys the  same  mode  with  tlie  mammalia.  We  may  consider  it, 
Uierefore,  as  highly  probable,  that  the  semen  passes,  either  at  the 
moment  of  coition,  or  some  lime  afterward,  to  the  ovarium,  where 
it  performs  its  specific  action  upon  the  vesicle,  wliich  is  afterward 
to  be  developed. 

But  cten  tf  it  be  acknowledged  that  the  semen  finds  its  way 
to  the  vesicle  of  the  ovarium,  it  still  remains  to  be  shown  how  its 
contact  animates  the  germ.  Now  this  is  a  phenomenon  of  which 
it  is  impossible  that  our  senses  should  take  cognizance.  It  is  one  of 
those  mysteries  which  at  present  are.  and  will  probably  always  re- 
main, merplicabie.-f  But  we  have  the  esperimeols  of  Spallanzani 
on  this  subject,  which  have  done  as  much  towards  removing  the 
difficulty  as  perhaps  can  ever  be  effected.  This  illustrious  natu- 
ralist has  proved,  by  a  great  number  of  experiments,  first,  that 
three  grains  of  semen  dissolved  in  two  pounds  of  water  still  pre- 
served its  fecundating  power;  second,  that  spermatic  animalculs 
arc  not  necessary  to  fecundation,  as  several  authors,  particularly 
Buffon,  supposed;  third,  that  the  seminal  vapour  has  no  fecun- 
dating property ;  fourth,  that  a  bitch  may  be  fecundated  by  in- 
jecting semen  into  the  vagina  with  a  syringe,  &c.,  &c. 

According  to  the  expenmcnts  of  Messrs.  Prcvost  and  Dumas, 
it  would  appeoj-  that  the  animalculse  are  indispensable  to  fecunda- 
tion; that  they  rise  to  the  upper  part  of  the  uterus,  but  do  not 
eater  the  fallopian  tubes ;  that  n  very  small  grain  or  corpuscle, 
contained  in  the  vesicle  of  tbo  ovarium,  passes  out  at  the  moment 
it  is  torn,  tliat  is,  some  days  after  coition ;  that  this  grain,  d<?scri- 
bed  by  De  Graaf,  descends  through  the  fallopian  tube,  and  meets 
the  aninialculce,  which  fecundate  it  many  days  after  the  approach 
of  the  sexes.  This  corpuscle  or  grain,  the  existence  of  which 
is  far  from  being  demonstrated,  has  been  the  object  of  some  curi- 
ous researches  by  Dr.  De  Baer. 

We  must  consider  as  conjeclurul  what  is  said  by  authors  oJ 
the  general  signs  of  fecundation.     At  the  moment  of  coaceplion, 

•  iraierewa*in]iliuUiiaUiuiilci,ifeinilBinigfatbe(«;ufiilu«lLy  injnMingLhHaemc^i 
tola  Ihe  teiiB,    This  would  be  a  cunoiu  eiperimfin  lo  liv. 

t  The  Bioe  otMcBnlr  inmiuadi  Ihia,  M  *e  And  m  I 
otuMrvci)  betwaoa  pmtU  ud  duldnn.  the  tnumuaui 
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it  is  said  that  the  woman  experiences  a  univ^:^  thrilling 
tion,  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  extreme  pleasure,  which  con- 
tinues for  some  time.  The  countenance  becomes  altered;  the 
eyes  lose  their  brilliancy ;  the  pupil  is  dilated,  and  the  face  pale^ 
&c.  Without  doubt,  fecundation  is  often  accompanied  by  tnese 
signs ;  but  how  many  mothers  are  there  who  have  never  experi- 
enced them,  and  who  have  arrived  at  the  third  month  of  preg- 
nancy without  suspecting  their  situation  ?  Our  ideas  of  the  chan- 
ges which  take  place  in  the  ovaria  after  fecundation  are  more  ex- 
act The  most  accurate  observers  have  described  a  body  of  a 
yellowish  colour,  which  is  developed  in  the  ovaria  of  fecundated 
females,  which  is  at  first  rather  largjp,  but  diminishes  in  siie  as 
pregnancy  advances.  But  this  phenomenon  belongs  to  the  his- 
tory of  gestation,  which  we  are  now  about  to  investigate. 

Of  Pregnancy^  or  Gestation. 

The  period  which  elapses  between  fecundation  and  parturitioB 
is  called  pregnancy^  or  gestation  ;  it  is  generally  nine  months,  or 
two  hundred  and  seventy  days.  All  this  time  is  required  for  the 
evolution  of  the  organs  of  the  new  individual.  To  form  precise 
notions  of  pre^ancy,  it  is  necessary  to  study  successively  the 
phenomena  which  take  place  in  the  ovaria  after  fecundation; 
those  of  the  fallopian  tubes,  of  the  uterus  and  adjacent  parts,  those 
of  the  economy  generally,  and,  finally,  those  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  foetus. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  observations  of  anatomists  and 
physiologists  on  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  ovaria  after 
fecundation,  we  have  still  much  to  learn  on  this  subject  The 
difficulty  consisls  in  knowing  what  is  detached  from  the  ovarium 
to  pass  into  the  uterus.  Some  assert  that  they  have  seen  a  small 
vesicle  detached  from  the  ovarium,  and  pass  into  the  fallopian 
tube ;  while  others  maintain  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever 
been  observed  ;  but  they  allege  that,  a  little  after  fecundation,  one 
of  the  vesicles  of  the  ovaria  is  ruptured,  and  that,  with  the  liquid, 
there  escapes  a  very  small  globular  body,  only  visible  with  the 
microscope.  This  molecule,  they  say,  will  be  the  ovum  of  the 
ovum  ;  or,  in  the  figurative  language  so  fashionable  in  Germany, 
the  ovum  elevated  to  the  second  power.  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
give  some  of  the  results  of  my  own  observations  on  dogs,  sheep, 
and  rabbits,  as  connected  with  this  difficult  subject. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  in  these  researches,  whether  the  sub- 
ject of  the  experiment  has  become  fecundated.  Nothing  can  be 
more  uncertain  than  this ;  we  may  know,  perhaps,  that  on  such 
a  day  and  hour  the  female  suffered  the  approaches  of  the  male; 
but  it  may  have  received  them  before  or  since ;  it  is  impossible 
always  to  watch  over  these  details. 

The  animals  most  suitable  for  these  investigations  are  undoubt- 
edly the  mare  and  the  cow,  the  vesicles  of  which  are  almost  as 
large  as  hens'  eggs.  But  to  make  experiments  upon  these  ani- 
mals would  require  the  resources  of  a  rich  agriculturist ;  and 
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even  then  all  the  great  obstacles  would  not  be  removed.  There 
would  be  still  necessary  an  cxpertDess,  disinterestedness,  and  per- 
Bcvcrancc  not  often  found  in  liic  scienlific  labours  of  the  present 
day. 

Twenty-four  or  thirty  hours  after  a  productive  coition,  those 
vesicles  of  the  ovarium  which  are  the  most  developed  augment 
sensibly  in  vulume.  The  tissue  of  the  ovarium  which  surrounds 
them  tjccomes  more  consistent,  and  changed  to  a  grayish-yellow 
colour.  In  this  state  the  tissue  of  the  ovarium  takes  the  name  of 
corpus  lulcu/n,  yellow  body.  The  vesicle  continues  lo  grow  lar- 
ger until  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  day,  and  the  corpus  luleum 
grows  in  the  same  proportion ;  it  contains  a  whitish  opaque  fluid, 
similar  to  milk  in  appearance.  After  tliis  ibe  vesicle  ruptuies 
the  external  tunic  of  tne  ovarium,  and  passes  to  its  surface,  where 
it  adheres  by  one  of  its  sides.  I  have  seen,  in  bitches,  vesicles 
thus  pass  out  from  the  ovarium  which  had  attained  the  volume  of 
an  ordinary  hazelnut.  In  this  state,  llieyjjrcsent  no  appearance 
internally  that  can  be  considered  a  germ  nheir  surface  is  smooth, 
and  the  Huid  they  contain  docs  not  run  into  a  mass  as  before 
fecundation. 

Alter  the  escape  of  the  ovum,  the  corpus  luteum  remains  in  the 
ovarium ;  it  presents  in  its  centre  a  cavity,  which  is  large  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  near  the  period  of  conception ;  but  in  time  it  be- 
comes diminished  like  the  corpus  luteum  ilselt  This  diminution, 
however,  Is  very  slow ;  and  the  ovaria  always  contain  those  of 
the  preceding  generation,  which  has  frequently  deceived  observ- 
ers. Thus,  the  first  ctft'cts  of  fecundation  take  place  in  the  ova- 
ria, and  consist  in  the  development  of  one  or  more  vesicles,  and 
OS  many  eoriiora  lutea.  Sometimes  the  vesicles  are  found  filled 
with  blood  !  ihcy  appear  to  have  been  loo  strongly  aSbctod  by  the 
semen.  It  appears,  also,  Uiat,  in  certain  coses,  tne  vesicle  of  one 
or  more  of  the  corpora  lutea  become  ruptured  before  their  entire 
development ;  for  it  is  not  rare  to  hnd  more  corpora  lutea  in  the 
ovarimn  than  vesicles  at  its  surface. 

Action  of  the  Fallopian  Tubes. 

Among  the  vesicles  on  the  surface  of  the  ovarium,  there  is  ordi- 
naiiiy  one  which  adheres  to  the  open  and  mucous  mouth  of  one 
of  these  lubes,  the  tissue  of  which  is  softened  and  gorged  with 
blood,  and  exhibits  a  peristaltic  motion.  I  have  never  directly 
detected  the  vesicle  in  the  tube  ;  but  I  have  often  seen  the  vesicle 
after  it  has  descended  towards  the  inferior  part  of  the  horn  of  the 
uterus,  while  another  had  contracted  adhesions  with  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  tube.  At  this  moment,  the  l>ody  of  the  tube  was  enlar- 
ged to  nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  it,  of  consequence,  was 
suJhcienlly  large  to  allow  the  vesicle  to  pass. 

The  period  at  wluch  the  vesicle  traverses  the  tube  appears  to 
vary  in  different  kinds  of  animals.  In  hares,  it  appears  to  take 
place  on  the  tliird  or  fourth  day ;  in  dogs,  (he  sixth  or  eight  It 
is  probable  that  it  is  still  later  in  women,  and  that  il  aoes  not 
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take  place  imtii  the  eighth  or  tenth.  Dr.  Maygrier  assured  me 
that  he  had  seen  the  poduct  of  fecundation  thrown  off  by  an 
abortion  of  the  twelfth  day ;  it  was  a  small  vesicle,  slijehtly  shamy 
on  its  surface,  and  filled  with  a  transparent  fluid.  The  vascol&r 
appendices,  in  which  the  tubes  terminate  in  the  human  subject, 
are  probably  intended  to  contract  adhesions  with  the  vesicle,  after 
it  is  detached  from  the  ovarium,  and  to  pour  upon  it  a  fiuid  that 
favours  its  development.  After  the  vesicle  had  passed,  the  tube 
contracts,  and  resumes  its  ordinary  size.  Having  arrived  at  the 
uterus,  the  ovum  unites  itself  intimately  with  the  mtemal  surface 
of  this  organ ;  it  there  receives  the  materials  necessary  to  iti 
growth,  and  acquires  a  considerable  volume.  The  uterus  accom- 
modates itself  to  this  change  of  form  and  volume,  &c. 

Alteration  of  the  litems  in  Gestation, 

During  the  first  three  months  of  pregnancy,  the  development 
of  the  uterus  is  inconfiderable,  and  is  made  in  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis ;  but  in  the  fourth  it  increases  more  rapidly,  becoming  too 
large  to  be  contained  in  the  pelvis,  and  rises  into  the  hypogastric 
region.  The  organ  continues  to  increase  during  the  fihh,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  months ;  it  occupies  gradually  a  large  space 
in  the  abdomen,  compressing  and  displacing  the  neighbouring  or- 

fans,  crowding  them  into  the  hypochondriac  and  iliac  regions, 
it  the  end  of  the  eighth  month  it  fills  itself,  the  hypogastric  and 
umbilical  regions,  and  its  fundus  approaches  the  epigastric.  After 
this  the  fundus  sinks,  and  approaches  the  umbilicus.  The  neck 
of  the  uterus  undergoes  but  little  change  in  the  first  seven  months 
of  gestation ;  the  viscus  preserves  during  this  time  a  conoid  form. 
After  this  the  length  of  the  neck  is  diminished,  and  at  last  be- 
comes nearly  effaced,  and  the  uterus  assumes  an  ovoid  form ;  its 
volume,  according  to  Haller,  is  nearly  twelve  times  larger  than 
when  empty. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  uterus  should  become  altered  so  re- 
markably in  its  form,  volume,  and  situation,  without  its  relations 
to  the  neighbouring  parts  being  essentially  altered.  In  fact,  the 
peritoneal  coat,  w-bich  forms  the  broad  ligaments,  is  stretch- 
ed, and  the  vagina  elongated.  The  ovaria,  retained  by  their  ar- 
teries and  veins,  cannot  rise  with  the  fundus  of  the  uterus ;  they 
are  therefore  applied  to  its  side,  together  with  the  fallopian  tubes. 
The  round  ligaments  suffer  its  elevation  as  far  as  their  length  will 
permit ;  afterward  they  offer  some  resistance  to  it,  which  tends  to 
carry  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  forward,  which  must  have  a  favour- 
able effect  on  the  abdominal  circulation,  by  diminishing  the  pres- 
sure on  the  large  vessels.  The  abdominal  walls  undergo  a  con- 
siderable extension ;  hence  the  ruffous  appearance  upon  the  abdo- 
men of  women  who  have  borne  children. 

In  proportion  as  the  uterus  develops  itself,  its  tissue  loses  its 
consistence ;  it  assumes  a  deep-red  colour  and  a  spongy  texture ; 
its  structure  becomes  more  distinctly  fibrous.  We  see,  external- 
ly,  longitudinal  fibres  passing  from  the  fundus  towards  the  neck. 
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wlHch  are  intersected  at  right  fngles  by  circular  fibres.  Beneath 
this  tunicy  the  tissue  of  the  uterus  presents  an  inexplicable  inter- 
lacement of  fibres,  in  which  no  regular  arrangement  can  be  dis- 
coYored.  In  this  state,  the  organ  appears  to  be  endowed  with  a 
peculiar  contractility,  which,  in  animals,  has  a  great  analogy  with 
the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines. 

[But  one  of  the  most  curious  phenomena  presented  by  the  ute-* 
rus  occurs  in  its  cavity  after  fecundation.  As  soon  as  the  semen 
has  produced  upon  the  ovarium  the  important  transformation  of 
fecundation  of  the  vesicle,  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus  be- 
comea  the  seat  of  a  secretion  peculiar  to  that  organ,  and  which 
appears  to  be  indispensable  to  the  ovum  in  the  normal  state. 

A  coagulable  fiuid,  analogous  to  the  albumen,  is  deposited, 
which  forms  a  close  sack,  linms  the  inner  surface  of  the  walls  of 
the  uterus,  and  extaiding  into  tne  fallopian  tubes.  At  first  it  is  a 
viscid  mass ;  afterward,  by  a  sort  of  spontaneous  organization, 
analogous  to  that  of  the  lymph,  it  separates  into  two  parts,  the 
one  solid,  cellular,  spongy,  M^hich  adheres  to  the  uterus,  and  the 
other  liquid,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  a  kind  of  sack  fohned 
by  the  solid  part ;  it  is  called  the  decidua  vera. 

Below  is  a  diagram  of  a  section  of  the  uterus  with  the  decidua 
vera  about  eight  days  afler  impregnation,  from  Wagner. 


A.  The  neck  of  tlie  uterus. 

B^B.  The  entrances  to  the  two  fallopian  tubes. 

C.  The  fi-inge-like  appearance  covering  the  internal  surface  of 
the  uterus  and  the  entrances  of  the  fallopian  tubes,  B  B,  but  open 
at  A,  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  is  the  decidua  vera. 

D.  Is  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

This  coat,  which  was  first  observed  by  William  Hunter,  and  was 
called  by  him  the  membraTia  cadticeOf  or  decidua^  remains  during 
the  whole  process  of  gestation.  M.  Breschet  gave  to  this  the 
name  of  perione^  and  M.  Velpeau  anhiste;  the  first  referring  to 
its  situation ;  the  second,  its  structure.  Of  the  two  faces  of  this 
false  membrane,  the  one  adheres  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  ute- 
rus ;  the  inner  surface,  according  to  M.  Velpeau,  consists  of  a  fine 
pellicle.  The  central  liquid  has  never  been  analyzed ;  according 
to  M.  Velpeau,  it  it  often  roddish,  and  similar  to  the  white  of  an 
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I  mucous,  or  slightly  albuminous.  This  liquid  at  iirst  is  in  snoll 
quiintitics,  but  increases  willi  the  development  of  the  uterus,  wd 
h  attains  to  several  ounces.  But  as  soon  as  the  ovum  ac^uiiesu 
t  certain  development,  its  quantity  diminishes  gradually,  and  at  last, 
•  Tifhen  the  ovuro  has  become  developed  to  a  certain  extenU  it  alio- 
|||gether  disappears. 

There  is  nothing  yet  known  with  certainty  respecting  the 
organization  of  this  intra-uterinit  false  membrane.  M.  Breschct 
regards  it  as  endowed  with  organization  and  life,  but  adduces  do 
satisfactory  prooC  M.  Velpcnu  considers  it  a  mere  inorgnoic  ex* 
halation.  We  shall  examine  hereafter  the  curious  office  that  lin 
I  uterine  production  exercises  on  the  first  descent  of  the  ovum  into 
I  tho  uterus.  Before  this  epoch,  its  use  appears  to  be  to  cloec  the 
orifices  of  the  uterine  cavity,  and  particularly  to  prevent  th«  i& 
cliarge  of  the  liquid  graduahy  dcposiled  in  the  cavity  of  this  new 
membrane.  This  central  liquid  appears  to  concur  in  tlie  slow 
but  regular  dilatation  of  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  so  as  to  prcpen 
fcr  the  ovum  a  suitable  place  of  deposite  in  the  uterine  cavitj-, 
end  probably  to  furnish  tne  first  nutritive  ek-menta, 

Tne  changes  which  take  place  in  the  volume  and  etructure  of 
the  uterus  during  gestation  require  modifications  in  the  circula- 
tion. In  fact,  the  arleries  undergo  a  very  considerable  dilata- 
tion ;  tlie  veins  also  become  much  enlarTed,  and  form  in  the  pa- 
renchyma what  arc  very  improperly  called  uterine  sinusa;  the 
lymphatic  vessels  also  become  very  large.  It  is  evident  that  the 
qii;iiiiity  i.if  blooii  ili:ii  ii'^ivi^rsi's  ill''  iiifTus  in  a  given  time  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  changes  it  undergoes,  and  the  new  fimctitxu  it  ii 
called  upon  to  fulfil. 

A  diagram  of  the  ovum  after  its  entrance  into  the  uteniSi  from 
Wagner. 


F.  Ii  the  ovum,  surrounded  with  its  choricm,  G,    It  lau  init  m- 
tered  the  utenia  through  the  fallopiaoAib^  B,  puihiag  thed 
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[vera,  E  E,  before  il.  to  form  the  decidua  reflexa,  the  name  given 
to  tliat  porlion  of  the  uiembraua  decidua  which  surrounds,  and 
becomes,  as  it  were  a  part  of  the  ovum  after  its  etitrance  Into  the 
uterus. 

A.  The  cervix  uteri,  or  ueck  of  the  uterus. 

B  B.  The  fallopian  tubes. 

C.  Points  to  the  decidua.  vera. 

D.  The  cavity  of  the  uterus.] 

General  Phenomena  of  Pregnancy. 

While  all  these  [thenomena  occur  in  the  uterus,  important  mod- 
ifications take  place  in  the  functions  of  the  mother,  and  commence 
often  immediately  alter  fecundation.  Menstruation  does  not  re- 
appear; the  mamma:  swell,  and,  if  in  a  state  of  lactation,  the  milk 
becomes  serous,  and  is  frequently  injurious  to  the  infant.  The 
eyelids  are  swelled,  and  of  a.  bluish  colour,  and  the  countenance 
altered;  the  cutaneous  transpiration  assumes  a  peculiar  odour;  a 
general  paleness,  with  a  diminished  or  capricious  appetite,  are 
also  oAen  observed ;  sometimes  contmual  nausea,  with  violent  pain 
of  the  head,  followed  by  distressing  vomiting,  occurs.  The  abdo- 
men is  often  affected  with  an  extreme  sensibility,  and  at  first  be- 
comes flattened ;  some  females  lose  their  sleep,  and  yet  are  una- 
ble to  leave  a  recumbent  posture  without  experiencing  a  sense  of 
extreme  fatigue ;  on  tlie  other  hand,  persons  of  a  delicate  consti- 
tution, and  valetudinarians,  often  have  their  health  very  much  Im- 
proved ;  alarming  diseases  are  sometimes  arrested  in  the  midst  of 
their  course,  and  d'o  not  again  resume  it  until  after  parturition. 

In  general,  the  intellectual  faculties  of  pregnant  females  are 
weakened,  and  lliey  are  affected  to  an  unusual  degree  by  the 
most  trifling  events  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  those  kindnesses  and 
attentions  which  this  peculiar  situation  demands.  To  these  dif- 
ferent symptoms,  which  it  is  impossible  to  explain,  are  added  phe- 
nomena evidently  arising  from  an  augmentation  of  volume  in  the 
uterus,  such  as  cramps  in  tlie  limbs,  swelling  of  the  superficial 
veins  of  the  thighs  and  legs,  and  a  sensation  of  numbness  or  prick- 
ing, arising  from  an  obstruction  io  the  circulation.  In  the  latei 
period  of  pregnancy,  the  bladder  and  rectum  being  strongly  com- 
pressed, the  desire  of  passing  urine  and  going  to  stool  are  (requeot. 
We  shall  not  add  to  lliese  phenomena,  the  existence  of  which  is 
certain,  suppositions  destitute  of  proof;  for  example,  that  fractures 
in  pregnant  women  are  attended  with  more  difficulty  than  in 
other  women,  the  contrary  of  which  is  shown  by  experience. 

Arriml  of  the  Ovum  in  Ote  Uterus. 

[In  speaking  of  the  action  of  the  fallopian  tube,  we  have  said 

that  there  is  nothing  positively  known  as  to  the  moment  when 

the  vesicle  of  the  ovarium  traverses  this  duct,  nor  the  mode  of 

I  progression ;  whether  by  a  peristaltic  coutraction  of  the  tube, 
the  pressure  of  the  abdomionl  walls,  or  by  successive  adhesions. 
Tbe  little  ovoid  body,  however,  arrives  at  the  extremity  of  the 
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tabe,  where  it  meets  the  membrana  decidua.  But  instead  of  be 
coming  entangled  in  its  cavity^  as  was  believed  by  William  Html- 
ety  and  since  his  time  by  many  physiologists,  the  ovum  fflidei 
between  the  decidua  and  the  uterus,  depressing  the  membnoM 
slightly,  or,  according  to  M.  Breschet,  lodging  in  its  substance. 

The  point  at  which  it  stops  is  variable,  but  me  reason  unknown; 
sometimes  it  stops  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tubal  orifice ;  at  others, 
descends  to  the  lower  part  of  the  uterine  cavity,  even  to  its  necL 
It  is  easy  to  comprehend  the  utility  of  the  decidua  during  the  pe- 
riod of  gestation.  It  supports  the  soft  structure  of  the  ovum, 
gendy  supporting  it  against  the  walls  of  the  uterus,  with  which  it 
forms  a  close  adhesion. 

The  membrane  which  surrounds  or  covers  the  ovum  immecfr 
atel^,  called  the  decidua  reilexa,  in  its  structure  resembles  the 
decidua  vera,  though  thinner.  It  becomes  smooth  on  its  oot^ 
surface,  which  is  turned  towards  the  decidua  vera,  and,  like  tk 
inner  aspect  of  the  latter,  is  furnished  with  slight  denressioiiiL 
Towards  the  ovum  the  decidua  reflexa  is  rough,  and  shasgj 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  outer  sur&ce  of  the  chonon, 
with  which  it  unites  so  intimately,  that  by  the  third  they  cannot 
be  separated.  At  one  part  the  ovum  is  not  covered  either  by  the 
decidua  vera  or  reflexa,  viz.,  the  part  where  the  placenta  is  form- 
ed. This  indicates  the  point  at  which  the  reflexion  takes  frfaoe. 
In  extra-uterine  conceptions,  the  decidua  vera  is  formed ;  but, 
as  ihe  ovum  never  enters  the  uterus,  there  is  no  decidua  reflexa.] 

Development  of  the  Ovum  in  the  Uterus. 

At  first  the  ovum  is  loose  in  the  uterus ;  its  volume  is  nearly  as 
small  as  when  it  left  the  ovarium ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the  sec- 
ond month,  its  dimensions  increase,  and  it  is  covered  by  long  la- 
ments of  about  a  line  in  length,  which  ramify  in  the  raanner  of 
sanguineous  vessels,  running  into  the  membrana  decidua.  In  the 
third  month,  we  perceive  them  only  on  one  side  of  the  ovum, 
those  on  the  other  having  nearly  disappeared ;  but  those  wluch 
remain  have  acquired  an  increased  size  and  consistence,  and  are 
implanted  more  deeply  in  the  uterine  wall.  In  the  remainder  of 
its  surface  the  ovum  presents  only  a  soft,  fleecy  coat. 

The  little  ovum,  when  at  first  it  descends  from  the  ovarium, 
only  displaces  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  decidua.  But,  as  Its 
volume  increases,  it  detaches  and  pushes  back  from  the  uterine 
wall  a  greater  extent  of  the  membrane,  which  then  covers  one  of 
its  faces.  The  part  thus  detached  projects  into  the  central  cav- 
ity, occupied,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  liquid,  and  this  prominence 
is  enlarged,  and  the  cavity  contracted,  as  the  ovum  increases. 
Thus  a  period  at  last  arrives,  about  tlie  third  month  of  gestation, 
when  the  projecting  ovum,  covered  with  the  decidua  reflexa, 
meets  the  concavity  of  the  membrane  attached  to  the  uterine 
walls,  the  decidua  vera.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  from  this 
time,  the  central  liquid  of  the  original  decidua  vera  disappears,  in- 
asmuch as  the  space  that  it  occupied  is  now  filled  with  the  ovum  it- 
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»elf.  Former  unalomisls,  particularly  Dr.  William  Huntcr.gave  to 
this  iatra-uterine,  membranifomi  body,  the  n»tne  ofdncidua  rtfiexa; 
but  they  did  not  understand  the  true  mGchanism  of  its  tbnn&tion. 
Covering  thus  tho  ovum  without  containing  it,  the  decidua  has 
been  compared  to  a  serous  membrane,  but  only  as  relates  to  iti 
anatomical  arrangement. 

It  docB  not  appear  that  the  two  lamins  of  the  decidua  vera 
(uid  reflexa  become  ever  united,  as  was  long  believed.  At  the 
full  period  of  pregnancy  it  ia  still  possible  to  distinguish  them, 
though  in  intimate  contact  during  the  remainder  of  gestation. 
The  ovum  continues  to  increase  and  develop  itself  until  the  ter- 
mination of  pregnancy,  when  its  volume  equals  that  of  the  inside 
of  the  uterus ;  but  its  structure  has  experienced  changes  wliicb 
we  are  now  about  to  examine. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  one  has  observed  the  human  ovum  at 
ihe  moment  of  its  passage  through  the  fallopian  tube.  In  the  dog, 
a  little  after  this  histani,  it  was,  as  in  the  ovarium,  smooth  aa  the 
surface.  It  is  not  until  it  has  remained  for  some  time  in  the  ute- 
rus lliat  it  becomes  covered  with  asperities. 

The  smallest  ova  that  have  been  examined  in  women  were 
eight  or  ten  days  old,  without  the  date  being  positive.  They 
were  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  their  surface  covered  vpith  filaments, 
imparting  to  them  a  villous  appearance.  Beneath  tliis  dssue  was 
the  ovum  itselii  formed  of  a  membranous  envelope,  and  interior 
liquid ;  we  cannot,  then,  distinguish  any  trace  of  the  germ,  nor 
of  the  different  parts,  liquid,  membranous,  or  vascular,  which  ap- 
pear at  a  later  period.  There  is  not,  then,  any  resemblance  be- 
tween this  ovum  and  that  of  a  bird,  where  we  can  easily  observe, 
almost  imuii'd lately  after  it  has  passed  from  iho  ovarium,  inde- 
pendently of  its  membranes,  .1  cicatrix,  or  first  rudiment  of  the 
germ,  and  at  least  two  liquids,  which  serve  for  the  nutrition  of 
the  embryo,  the  yolk  and  aJbumcn  of  the  egg. 

The  villosities  or  tlocculi  which  cover  the  human  ovum  have 
Been  the  object  of  the  special  researches  of  Messrs.  Breschet  and 
Raspail.  Each  of  its  GJaments  is  simple  and  fusiform  at  lis  point 
of  insertion  upon  the  ovum ;  it  ramifies  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
trunk  is  forty  tiii^es  more  sltmder  than  the  summit.  The  summits 
of  the  ramifications  form  true  sponginlcs,  the  physical  properties 
of  which  are  very  suitable  to  contract  adhesions,  and  exercise  im- 
bibition. Otherwise  these  fibmeots  do  not  offer  any  anatomical 
arrangement  which  could  lead  one  to  suspect  that  they  were  de^ 
tined,  at  a  later  period,  to  become  blood-vessels ;  for  they  pre- 
Bcrve  their  form  and  structure  to  the  lust  period  of  gestation. 

Having  studied  the  alterations  that  the  surface  of  the  ovum  un- 
dergoes, let  us  next  examine  those  wliich  take  place  in  its  struc- 
ture. About  the  tenth  or  fifteenth  day,  dating  from  the  period 
of  fecundation,  and  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh,  from  the  arrival 
of  the  ovum  in  the  uterus,  numerous  and  important  modificationa 
in  its  structure  take  place.  Instead  of  one  and  the  same  interior 
liquid,  wa  begin  to  distinguish  many  important  parts  and  organs 
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'necessary  to  the  developmeot  of  the  new  being.     These  puts 
are,  1st,  the  amniot,  a  thin  and  flexible  membrane ;  2d,  the  fint 


rudimenta  of  the  germ,  attached  to  a  superficial  point  of  the  am- 
nios, under  the  form  of  a  small  opaqu^  spot ;  Sa,  veticuia  mmbit- 
icalit!  4th,  the  allanloidet ;  5th,  soon  aner  appears  the  umbiU' 
cal  cord,  which  establishes  a  communication  between  the  geim 
and  the  intcmal  face  of  the  chorion ;  6th,  the  omphaJet-nKsenier- 
ic  vessels,  which  connect  the  germ  with  the  umbilical  veaicie; 
7th,  and  lastly,  a  prolongation  of  the  allantoides,  which  umte,  at 
a  later  period,  the  embryo  and  that  membrane. 

With  respect  to  the  liquids  that  appear  at  the  same  period,  they 
are,  1st,  the  liquor  amnii;  2d,  that  of  the  umbilical  vesicle;  8a, 
tb6  atlantoidean  liquid ;  4th,  a  gelatinous  masa  about  the  cord. 

[A  sectional  plan  of  the  uterus,  with  the  ovum  farther  developed, 
after  Wagner.  The  placenta  is  seen  attached  to  the  fimdtis  of 
the  uterus,  and  the  embryo  suspended  by  the  umbilical  cord  in 
the  liquor  amnii. 

{Fir. «.} 


A,  The  cervix  uteri,  plugged  up  with  a  gelatinous  nia^s. 
The  decidua  vera  sends  a  process,  C,  to  fill  up  the  right  fallopian 
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tube,  B.  Tlie  cavity  of  tlic  uterus  is  almost  completely  occupied 
by  the  OTUin.  E.  Is  llie  point  of  reflexion  of  the  decidua  rcflcxa. 
G.  Is  the  alloDtois.  H.  The  umbilical  vesJL-le,  with  its  pedicle 
in  the  umbilical  cord.  I,  Is  the  amnion.  K.  The  chorion ;  be- 
tween the  two  latter  the  space  fur  the  ulbumen.] 

It  is  necessary  to  add  to  the:  whole  of  this  special  apparatus 
of  the  fecundated  germ,  the  numerous  blood-vessels  thnl  adhere 
to  the  uterus,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  the  placenta,  establish 
an  indispensable  communication  between  the  circulation  of  the 
mother  and  that  of  the  fiftus,  in  all  the  mammiferoits  animals. 

Of  the  diflerent  organs  or  fluids  of  the  ovum  which  we  have 
enumerated,  some  remain  to  the  end  of  pregnancy,  and  only  leave 
the  new  individual  at  the  inonicnt  of  its  birth ;  others  disappear 
early  in  gestation.  The  chorion,  amnios,  and  its  liquid,  Uie  um- 
bilical cord  and  placenta,  constitute  the  first.  The  liquid  contained 
in  the  decidua,  the  umbilical  vesicle,  nnd  the  fluid  it  contains,  the 
allantoides  and  its  liquid,  dec,  constitute  the  second. 

The  Amnios. 

This  membrane  is  one  of  the  envelopes  peculiar  to  the  foetus.  At 
the  end  of  three  weeks  or  a  month,  it  forms  a  small  sack  of  three 
or  four  lines  in  diameter,  which  contains  the  embryo,  and  the  stem 
destined  to  form  the  umbilical  cord,  in  the  midst  of  a  liquid. 

According  to  M.  Breschet,  the  germ  is  not  contained  even  in 
the  cavity  of  the  amnios,  and,  consequently,  is  not  plunged  in  its 
fluid  until  af^cr  fecundation.  But,  in  the  progress  of'  this  process, 
he  states,  that  the  germ  buries  itself  towards  the  centre  of  the 
amnios  vesicle,  in  the  manner  of  the  ovum  in  the  decidua;  so 
that,  like  it,  there  are  two  serous  membranes  which  surround  the 
embryo  on  all  sides,  though  not  contained  in  their  cavity.  The 
germ,  in  burying  itself  in  the  amnios,  or,  rather,  in  thrusting  before 
It  that  membrane,  the  latter  forms  a  sort  of  sheath,  in  ihe  midst 
of  which  is  found  the  vesicula  umbilicalis,  &.C., 

The  amnios  does  not  touch  Immediately  the  concave  or  internal 
sui^ace  of  the  chorion ;  it  is  separated  from  it  by  a  liquid  of  which 
I  shall  soon  speak.  That  fceud  envelope  grows  with  the  princi- 
pal product  of  the  conception,  and,  at  the  moment  of  parturition, 
immediately  covers  it.  As  soon  as  the  liquor  amnii  is  drained  ofi", 
it  forms  a  sort  of  cap.  Many  anatomists  have  thought  that,  when 
the  amnios  reaches  the  umbilicus,  it  becomes  continuous  with  the 
epidermis.  But  this  ia  not  proved,  or,  rather,  the  fact  of  that  con- 
tinuation, which  appears  to  suppose  a  similitude  of  structure,  is 
merely  probable. 

The  amnios  is  not  villous  on  either  of  its  surfaces.  The  inter- 
val that  separates  it  from  the  chorion,  and  its  adhesions  with 
that  membrane,  arc  ordinarily  elfaced  towards  the  fourth  month. 
The  two  membranous  sacks  iiru  not  then  separated,  except  by  a 
viscid  coat,  which  continues  to  the  end  of  gestation.  Formed  of 
a  single  sheet,  tlie  amnios  docs  not  present  any  blond-vessel  in  its 
I  composition.     lis  mode  of  appearance  and  growth  is  unknown. 
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The  amniotic  fluid  has  be^  analyzed  by  many  distinguidml 
chemists,  but  at  an  advanced  period  of  gestation.  Vauqu^Q 
found  it  formed  of  water,  albumen,  soda,  Ume,  and  a  particular 
acid.  M.  Berzelius  asserts  that  it  is  fluoric  acid.  But  its  com- 
position must  vary  at  different  periods  of  pregnancy 

Of  the  VesicuJa  Umbilicalis. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  month  of  ^tation,  we  find  in 
the  cavity  of  the  chorion  a  distinct  vesicle  of  the  amnioii.  Thif 
is  called  the  vesicula  umbilicalis, 

[Below  is  a  magnified  view  of  the  umbilical  vesicle,  somewhat 
freed  from  other  structures,  after  Baer. 

(Fiff.  60.) 


A  and  B  are  portions  of  the  omnion.  Vessels  are  seen  pix>- 
ceeding  from  these  points  towards  the  umbiUcal  vesicle.  C.  The 
duct  oi  the  umbiUcal  vesicle,  returning  to  join  the  intestine.] — 
(Wagner.) 

It  is  generally  pear-shaped ;  its  smallest  extremity  is  turned 
towards  the  embryo,  and  is  attached  by  a  pedicle,  which  is  con- 
founded with  the  unformed  organs  of  the  abdomen.  This  pedicle 
is  hollow ;  in  birds,  it  transmits  the  yellow  matter  to  the  small  in- 
testine. In  man,  something  of  the  kind  occurs  in  the  early  periods 
of  the  embryo  life,  the  umbilical  vesicle  at  that  time  containing  a 
yellowish  viscid  fluid,  which,  perhaps,  has  some  analogy  with  the 
yolk  of  the  egg  in  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes. 

Sanguineous  vessels,  which  pass  from  the  mesenteric  artery  and 
vein,  extend  to  the  vesicle.  The  umbilical  vesicle,  at  first  almost 
as  large  as  the  amnios,  diminishes  in  volume  in  the  course  of  the 
second  month,  and  disappears  in  the  third,  though  it  leaves  traces 
of  its  existence  much  later.  It  represents,  in  the  ovum  of  the 
mammiferi,  the  yolk  of  the  egg  in  other  vertcbrated  animals,  and 
contributes,  prooably  by  the  matter  it  encloses,  which  it  pours 
out  through  its  hollow  pedicle,  to  the  nutrition  of  the  embrj'o  at 
an  early  period  of  its  existence. 

Of  the  Allantoides. 

In  the  ovum  of  birds  and  reptiles  there  exists  about  the  amnios 
and  vitellus  a  double  membrane,  which  contains  a  particular  fluid, 
and  which  is  continuous,  by  means  of  a  pedicle,  with  the  cloaca, 
where  the  urinary  canals  terminate.  In  the  ovum  of  the  mam- 
miferi, the  same  membrane  exists ;  the  fluid  it  contains  varies  in 
the  different  species ;  it  communicates  with  the  urinary  bladder 
by  means  of  a  pedicle  called  the  urachus.  This  membrane  also 
exists  in  the  human  ovum,  but  its  communication  with  the  uracJius 
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I  very  doubtful.  Jl^essrs.  Breschet  and  Velpeau  have  sought  for 
t  in  \iua. 

M.  Velpeau.  having  dissected  an  ovum  of  three  weoks,  perfectly 
itnct,  Ibuud  immediately  below  the  chorion  a  very  delicate  coat, 
pf  a  white  colour;  it  waa  torn  by  a  slight  pressure  upon  another 
art  of  the  ovum.  This  membrane  was  applied  to  the  chorion  by 
|a  external  face,  to  which  it  was  attached  by  numerous  filaments, 
'enealh  this  first  lamina  there  was  seen  a  second,  which  envel* 
xd  the  amnios,  the  umbilical  x'csicle,  and  its  pedicle.  Between 
Seae  two  laminie  was  found  a  lamellated  tissue,  into  which  was 
ilravasated  an  emulsiibrm  substance,  which  escaped  from  the 
jssue  in  fleecy  tlocculi.  This  substance  was  not  misciblc  with 
inter.  In  other  ova  it  was  as  transparent  aa  the  vitreous  hu- 
IBiAir. 

The  two  lamince  of  this  membrane  are  separated  from  each 
Other  three  lines  at  one  point,  but  ajiproach  each  other  as  they  go 
owards  the  root  of  the  umbilical  cord.  It  is  this  double  mem- 
irane,  this  reticulated  tissue,  and  the  liquid  that  its  meshes  contain, 
hat  appear  to  form  the  allantoides  of  the  human  ovum.  It  is 
irobaolc  that  the  matter  that  it  encloses  concurs  in  the  nutrition 
if  the  germ,  at  an  early  period  of  the  uterine  life;  but  there  is 
ftothing  positive  known  m  this  respect.  In  all  cases,  this  sack, 
not  having  any  known  communication  with  the  urachus,  or, 
{hrough  it,  with  the  bladder,  cannot  be,  as  in  the  mammiferi,  the 
iseservoir  of  the  excreted  urine. 

M,  Pokcla,  of  Brunswick,  thinks  he  has  discovered  in  the  human 
pvum  another  vesicle,  which  he  names  erythoid ;  but  nothing  has 
(een  sufficiently  demonstrated  on  this  point,  M.  Velpeau,  who 
ttas  dissected  nrtore  than  two  hundred  human  ova,  has  never  seen 
tttis  vesicle. 

Oflhe  Germ. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  when  the  ovum  arrives  in  the 
tavity  of  the  uterus,  we  cannot  observe  any  trace  of  the  new  in- 
idividual,  and  that  it  differs  in  this  essential  point  from  the  ovum 
<>f  other  vertebrated  animals,  where  these  traces  are  manifest  as 
wjon  as  the  ovum  is  separated  from  the  female.  We  have  not, 
then,  hourly  and  daily  observations  upon  the  development  of  llic 
Human  ovum,  as  of  tliosc  of  birds.  It  is  necessary  not  to  content 
ourselves  with  suppositions,  more  or  less  probable,  but  to  take 
fects  observed  with  care  an^  suitable  instruments. 

No  precise  observations  have  been  made  upon  the  human 
germ  earlier  than  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  day  after  fc- 
ctmdation.  At  this  periodtthe  germ  presents  the  form  of  a  small, 
elongated  mass,  curved  upon  itself,  and  larger  at  one  end  than 
the  other.  With  this  appearance,  a  germ  of  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen days  is  about  two  or  Uu-ee  lines  in  length.  Of  its  two  ex- 
tremities, one  is  swelled  and  irregularly  spherical ;  the  other  ter- 
minates in  a  point,  and  bns  been  taken  for  the  tail,  which  some 
Bbilosophical  physiologists  have  supposed  that  man  WWB 

Ttt  i^ 
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1)rovided  with.  The  whole  trunk  appears  semi-transparent,  hci* 
ow,  and  filled  with  a  limpid  fluid,  the  first  index  of  the  cephalo- 
rachidian  liquid,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  may  see,  even  with 
the  naked  eye,  an  opa(jue  filament,  white  or  yellowish,  which  ret^ 
resents  the  cerebro-spinal  system  of  nerves,  or,  in  other  worcfs, 
the  brain  and  medulla  spinalis. 

Numerous  observations  have  proved,  1st,  that  the  sfioe  ap 
pears  before  the  other  organs,  and  exists  alone  for  some  time ; 
2d,  that  its  form  does  not  mfier  essentially  from  that  which  it  pre- 
sents during  the  whole  uterine  life ;  3d,  that  the  head  and  neck 
form  at  least  one  half  its  length ;  4th,  that  the  curvature  is  nearer 
to  the  circle  in  proportion  ad  it  is  undeveloped ;  5th,  that  its  con- 
vex surface,  correspondins  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk,  dif- 
fers little  from  what  it  will  be  in  future,  while  its  concavity,  wbixii 
corresponds  to  the  abdomen  and  thorax,  experiences  very  remaxk- 
able  changes. 

It  is  upon  this  surface  that  we  see  appear  successively  all  the 
organs  of  nutrition,  thoracic  and  abdommal,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  jaws  and  first  indications  of  the  extremities.  The  superior 
extremities  pass  out  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  rachidian  trunk 
at  a  nearly  equal  distance  from  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  point 
of  the  coccyx.  The  inferior  extremities  are  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  pelvis,  and,  consequently,  almost  at  the  caudal  extremity 
of  the  embryo.     The  head  forms  at  first  the  most  voluminous 

f)art  of  the  germ,  but  as  soon  as  the  thorax  and  abdomen  arc 
brmed,  it  loses  its  relative  preponderance  of  volume.  At  six 
weeks,  the  face  is  distinct  from  the  cranium.  The  eyes  are  visi- 
ble, like  black  points,  but  without  eyelids  or  lachrymal  apparatus; 
they  are  directed  laterally.  The  cars  are  at  first  indicated  by  a 
depression,  afterward  by  the  growth  of  the  rudiments  of  the  ex- 
ternal ear.  The  mouth  forms,  at  first,  a  very  large  opening ;  the 
upper  jaw  projects ;  the  lower,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  short. 
The  first  rudiments  of  the  nose  are  two  small,  black,  flattened 
spots  above  the  mouth.  But  at  this  time  there  is  no  nasal  pro- 
jection nor  palatine  arch. 

However  small  the  dimensions  of  the  embryo,  it  is  always  at- 
tached by  a  funicular  prolongation  to  the  internal  surface  of  the 
chorion,  opposite  to  that  part  of  the  membrane  attached  to  the 
uterus.  This  prolongation  becomes  soon  the  canal  by  which  the 
new  being  will  receive  its  nourishment.  It  terminates  in  the  vas- 
cular tissue  called  the  placenta,  the  embryo  and  foetal  organ  of 
life,  destined  to  establish  indispensable  relations  between  the 
mother  and  the  new  being. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  work  t<5  follow,  step  by  step,  the 
progress  of  development,  organ  after  organ,  tissue  after  tissue, 
after  the  period  of  conception.  We  must  confine  ourselves  to  the 
consideration  of  some  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  foetus,  and 
particularly  the  circulation  ot  the  blood,  which,  at  this  period,  dif- 
fers much  from  its  arrangements  after  birth. 

By  the  end  of  about  the  fourth  month,  all  the  principal  organs 
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have  become  successively  developed.  At  tliis  time  the  embryo 
state  censes,  and  the  fetal  state  begins,  which  continues  ontil  the 
end  of"  pregnancy.  During  this  time,  all  the  parts  increase,  with 
more  or  Ivsa  rapidity,  and  njipro^icli  the  state  ihey  exhibit  at  birth. 
Before  the  sixth  motith,  the  lungs  are  very  small ;  the  heart  is 
large,  but  its  four  cavities  are  contbunded.  at  least  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish ;  iho  liver  is  large,  and  occupies  a  great  pari  of  the  ab- 
domen ;  the  gall-bladder  is  not  full  of  bile,  bflt  of  a  colourless  fluid, 
which  is  notl>itter ;  nt  its  lower  part,  the  small  intestines  contain 
a  yellowish  matter,  in  small  quantity,  called  the  meconium ;  the 
testicles  are  placed  on  tho  sides  of  the  superior  lumbar  vcrlebree, 
and  the  ovaria  occupy  the  same  position.  Al  the  end  of  the  sev- 
enth month,  the  lungs  assume  a  reddish  tint,  which  they  hod  not 
before;  the  cavities  of  the  heart  become  distinct;  the  liver  pre- 
serves its  large  dimensions,  but  is  a  little  above  the  umbilicus ;  the 
bile  appears  in  the  gall-bladder ;  the  meconium  is  more  abundant, 
and  descends  more  into  the  large  intestines;  the  ovaria  nppronh 
the  pelvis,  and  the  testicles  the  inguinal  rings.  At  this  period, 
the  Icetus  becomes  capable  of  breatning  and  living  independently 
of  the  mother;  it  continues  to  gjx)w  more  perfect  until  the  eighth 
or  ninth  month,  when  it  is  expelled  from  the  uterus. 

Wc  arc  ignorant  of  what  takes  place  in  the  embryo  while  tfie 
organs  are  imperfectly  formed ;  there  is,  however,  a  sort  of  circu- 
lation. Tho  heart  sends  tlie  blood  into  the  large  vessels  and 
newly-formed  placenta;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  blood  is  re- 
turned to  the  heart  by  the  veins,  dtc.  But  when  the  new  being 
has  an-fved  at  the  fcetal  state,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  or- 
gans have  appeared,  it  is  then  possible  to  recognise  some  of  the 
functions  peculiar  to  this  state.  Of  the  diflerent  functions  of  the 
fcctits,  the  circulation  is  best  understood.  It  is  more  complicated 
than  in  the  adult,  and  is  entirely  different.  Id  the  first  place,  it 
would  bo  impossible  to  make  the  division  of  tho  blood-vessels  into 
arterial  and  venous,  for  the  blood  of  the  fcrtus  has  everywhere 
the  same  appearance ;  it  is  of  a  brownish-red  tint ;  in  other  re- 
spects it  resembles  the  blood  of  the  adult;  it  coagulates,  separates 
into  craasamenlum  and  serum,  &c.  I  do  not  know  why  some 
distinguished  chemists  have  asserted  that  it  docs  not  contain 
fi  brine. 

The  most  singular,  and  the  most  important  organ  of  the  foetus, 
Is  the  placenta;  it  succeeds  those  filaments  which,  during  the  lirst 
month  of  gestation,  cover  the  ovum.  At  first  It  is  very  small,  but 
Boon  acquires  considerable  magnitude.  By  its  external  surface  it 
adheres  to  the  uterus,  presenting  irregular  furrows,  which  divide 
it  into  Bcver.il  hbei  or  cotf/letions,  the  number  and  form  of  which 
are  not  fixed ;  its  fosta!  surface  is  covered  by  the  chorion  and  am- 
nios, except  at  its  centre,  which  gives  insertion  to  the  umbilical 
cord.  Sanguineous  vessels,  divided  and  subdivided,  form  its  pa- 
renchyma ;  they  belong  to  the  umbilical  arteries  and  vein.  The 
vessi-ls  of  one  lobe  do  not  commiinicale  with  those  of  the  neii»t»- 
I  bouring  lobes,  but  those  of  the  same  cotyledon  have  frequ^il 
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tomosesy  and  nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  injectioiis  pass  frooi 
one  to  the  other. 

The  umbilical  cord  extends  froip  the  centre  of  the  placoitt  to 
the  umbilicus  of  the  infant ;  its  length  is  often  two  feet ;  it  is  form- 
ed by  the  two  umbilical  arteries  and  the  umbilical  vem^  umted  by 
a  dense  cellular  tissue.  It  is  covered  by  the  two  Riemkanes  m 
the  ovum. 

Having  arisen  at  the  placenta,  and  arrived  at  the  umbihcus, 
the  umbiucal  vein  enters  the  abdomen,  and  passes  into  the  lower 
surface  of  the  liver ;  there  it  divides  into  two  large  branches,  of 
which  one  is  distributed  to  the  liver  with  the  vena  portse,  and  the 
other  terminates  suddenly  in  the  vena  cava,  under  the  same  of 
ductus  venosus.  This  vein  has  two  valves,  the  ooe  at  the  place 
of  its  bifurcation,  and  the  other  at  its  junction  with  the  veoB,  cava. 
The  heart  and  large  vessels  of  the  foetus  after  the  seventh  month 
are  very  difterent  from  what  they  are  after  birth.  The  valve  of 
the  vena  cava  is  very  much  developed ;  the  partition  of  the  auri- 
cles is  perforated  with  a  large  opening,  garnished  with  a  valve, 
called  tne  foramen  ovale.  The  pulmonary  artery,  after  having 
sent  two  small  branches  to  the  lungs,  terminates  in  the  aorta ;  it 
is  called  the  ductus  arteriosus. 

Another  character  peculiar  to  the  circulation  of  the  fetus  is 
the  existence  of  the  umbilical  arteries,  which  arise  from  the  in- 
ternal iliacs,  run  along  the  sides  of  the  bladder,  pass  out  from  the 
abdomen  through  the  umbilicus  to  the  placenta,  where  they  are 
distributed  in  the  manner  before  described.  From  this  arrange- 
ment of  the  circulating  apparatus  of  the  fcetus^  it  is  evident  that 
the  course  of  the  blood  must  be  very  different  from  that  of  the 
aduh.  If  we  suppose  that  the  blood  goes  from  the  placenta,  it 
is  evident  that  it  passes  through  the  umbilical  vein  to  the  Jiver; 
there  a  part  of  the  blood  is  directed  to  the  liver,  and  another  to 
the  vena  cava ;  these  two  routes  lead  to  the  heart  bv  the  vena 
cava  inferior ;  having  arrived  at  this  organ,  it  penetrates  into  the 
right  and  left  auricle,  traversing  the  foramen  ovale  at  the  moment 
they  are  dilated.  At  this  moment  the  blood  of  the  vena  cava  in- 
ferior unavoidably  mixes  with  that  of  the  vena  cava  supcriofr 
Indeed,  how  could  two  fluids  of  nearly  the  same  nature  remain 
separate  in  a  cavity  where  they  arrive  at  t!K3  same  tinrK?,  and 
which  contracts  to  expel  them  ?  I  am  not  ignorant  that  Sabatier, 
in  liis  beautiful  Memoir  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Foetus,  has  main- 
tained a  contrary  opinion ;  but  I  confess  his  reasons  have  by  no 
means  altered  my  opinion  in  this  respect. 

The  contraction  of  the  auricles  succeeds  their  dilatation,  and 
the  blood  is  forced  hito  the  ventricles  ;  these,  in  their  turn,  contract 
and  expel  the  blood,  the  left  into  the  aorta,  and  the  right  into  the 
pulmonary  artery ;  but  this  artery  terminates  in  the  aorta,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  small  branch  which  goes  to  the  lungs. 
Under  the  influence  of  these  two  agents  of  impulsion,  the  blood 

E asses  through  all  the  divisions  of  the  aorta,  and  returns  to  the 
eart  by  the  vense  cavse  ;  but  it  is  partly  carried  to  the  placenta  by 
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Hk  umbilical  arteries,  luid  returned  by  ihe  vein.  It  is  easy  lo  con- 
ceive the  utility  of  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  ductus  arteriosus. 
The  left  .luricJe  receiving  hut  little  blood  from  the  lungs,  coutd 
not  supply  the  venuicic  if  il  did  not  receiie  it  from  the  foramen 
ovale,  tin  the  other  hand,  the  limga  not  having  nny  functions  to 
perform,  if  all  the  blood  of  llie  pulmonary  artery  was  sent  to 
Ihem,  the  action  of  the  right  ventricle  would  be  lost ;  whereas. 
by  meiuis  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  llie  force  of  the  two  ventricles 
is  employed  to  propel  the  blood  in  the  aorta ;  without  this  action 
of  both  ventricles,  it  is  probable  that  the  blood  could  not  arrive 
at  the  placenta,  and  retiim  again  to  the  heart. 

The  motions  of  the  heart  arc  very  rapid  in  the  ftetus;  they 
ceocrally  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  pulsations  in  a  minute; 
Uic  circulation  is,  of  course,  proportionally  quick.  A  question 
now  presents  itself,  which  is  extremely  ditncult,  viz..  What  rela- 
lion  does  the  circulation  of  the  mother  bear  to  that  of  the  ftctus  ? 
To  arrive  at  anything  like  a  satisfactory  answer,  it  is.  In  the  lirst 
place,  necessary  to  examine  the  mode  by  which  the  placenta  is 
united  with  the  uterus.  Anatomists  have  varied  in  opinion  on  thu 
point.  It  was  for  a  long  timo  believed  that  the  uterine  arteries 
anastomosed  directly  with  the  branches  of  the  umbilical  veins, 
and  thai  the  last  divisions  of  the  placenta  terminated  in  the  veins 
of  the  uterus.  But  the  impossibility  of  making  injections  pass 
from  the  umbilical  vein  into  the  uterine  arteries,  and  vice  verta. 
being  demonstrated,  this  idea  was  abandoned.  It  is  generally 
admitted  now,  that  there  does  not  exist  any  anastomosis  between 
the  sanguineous  vessels  of  the  placenta  and  those  of  the  uterus. 
1  have  made  some  researches  on  this  point,  and  the  following  are 
the  results. 

I  at  first  repeated  the  attempts  to  inject  the  placenta  from  the 
utcrino  vessels,  but  without  success ;  I  oven  attcmplcd  this  in  liv- 
ing  animals,  without  being  more  fortunate ;  I  have  used  poisonous 
substances,  the  effects  of  which  1  was  before  acquainted  with, 
odorous  substances,  &c.,  but  I  have  seen  nothing  which  has  in- 
duced me  lo  sus|>ect  that  tliere  is  any  direct  communication.  In 
bitches,  towards  the  middle  of  gestation,  u  great  number  of  small 
arteries  may  be  distinguished,  passing  out  from  the  tissue  of  the 
uterus,  and  dividing  into  numerous  ramiiications  in  tho  placenta. 
At  this  peripd,  it  is  impossible  to  scpnrate  these  two  organs  with- 
out tearing  these  sm^ili  arteries,  and  producing  considerable  hem- 
orrhaga  But  towards  the  end  of  gestation,  in  removing  the  pla- 
centa, however  freely,  these  stnall  vessels  separate  wiiliout  the 
extravasation  of  blood.  When  we  inject  into  the  veins  of  a  dog 
a  certain  fjuantity  of  camphor,  the  blood  becomes  of  a  strong 
camphorouB  odour.  After  having  done  this  on  a  slut,  in  iho  latter 
period  of  gestation,  I  took  a  ftEius  from  the  uterus;  "at  tho  end  of 
three  or  tour  minutes,  its  blood  had  not  the  odour  of  camphor. 
But  that  of  a  second  fcetus,  extracted  after  a  quarter  of  an  nour. 
bad  the  odour  of  camphor  very  distinctly.  The  same  was  found 
to  be  Uie  case  witk  the  other  ibtuaea. 
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Jhe  Teanls  of  the  ttlmv  and  plaoenta,  ketttiet  be' doQ^^ 
Ih^Uood of  the  motheiv or.aome  otitB  mOa^  fwmm  tm  ikmhtm 


,with  a  oertam  degree  of  promptitude,  b  Ja  fwbeMy  iJiynriiri 
by  the  uteruie  TeiSeb  en  the  Mr&ee,  er  in  tfaetiaave  9f  wajl^ 
eenta,  and  abaorbed  by  the  extmne  bnaohaa  of  the  mUMif 
yeio.  *  •■  -> 

It  ia  moeh  mece  difficult  %o  deterauM  whether  llie  blood  of  # 
iBtua  retnnia  to  the  oiother.    Among  the  nail  t< 
m  ammals  firom  ibemenia  to  tiie  plaeeuta,  wa  aae- 
baa  the  appeaiBnce  of  a  Tebk..  In  women»lhnra 


flup^  whiw  oomnnmicate  with  the  uteiine  raa)a»aeeBan-tfaat|wl 
oithe  uterus  which  adherea  to  the  placental  BilltmBmBe*ifm!m$ 
whether  tbeae  ¥eniMia  orifioea  are  deataed  to  ahaoilii  Ihfr  Need  ef 


the  foBtUB,  or  to  allow  the  blood  of  the  mother  to  enenpo  to.  tteaa^ 
free  of  the  phoenta;  we  mar  admit  this  hat  iden  to  be  tnebbH 
there  ia  no  evidence  of  it  I  have  introdnoad  'inlo  the  'Wmmi§€ 
the  umhiKcal  oord  actiTc  pnaona^  direcdng  thorn  lownide  d»pli^ 
oenta;  but  I  hare  ntifver  seen  the  mother  expeeienae  en  aficiij 
and  even  when  ahe  has  died  of  hemorrhage^' the  ireeaels  of  lb 
fi»tus  remained  full  of  bkxxL  *- 

*As  no  anaatomeaia  with  the  vesseb  of  the  utama  fledal^itji 
.probaUe  that  the  droulation  of  the  mother  baa  no  oiher  inflanas 
upon  that  of  the  fietus  than  pouring  blood  into  the  araolai*ef  lb 
piaoenta.  The  heart  of  the  fietus  is  the  principal  aioviqg  paWBr 
of  its  blood.  It  is,  however,  asserted  that  wett^fotined  Mam 
have  been  bom  without  any  heart  But  can  these  observatioDf 
be  depended  on?  There  have  been  well-authenticated  cases 
where  the  placenta  was  entirely  separated  from  the  dead  ibtui^ 
while  it  has  continued  to  develope  itself.  M.  Ribea  recently  ob- 
served a  case  where  the  umbilical  cord  was  ruptured  and  per- 
fectly cicatrized ;  how  was  the  circulation  carried  on  in  this  or- 
gan f  We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  relaticHis  between 
the  circulation  of  the  mother  and  that  of  the  fcetua  require  new 
experiments. 

Some  authors  have  asserted  that  the  placenta  is  to  the  foetus 
what  the  lungs  are  to  the  adult ;  others  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain the  large  volume  of  the  liver  by  attributing  to  it  the  same 
use.  These  assertions  are  entirely  unsupported  by  proof.  Tiie 
functions  of  the  capsulse  renales,  thymus  and  thyroid  glands*  the 
dimensions  of  which  in  the  foetus  are  considerable, '  are  als^i  at 
present  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity.  This  subject  has 
often  exercised  the  imaginations  of  physiologists,  but  withoal  any 
real  benefit  to  science. 

Notwithstanding  the  imposing  authority  of  Boerbaave,  it  is  im- 
possible to  admit  that  the  foetus  continually  swallows  the  water 
of  the  amnios,  digests  it,  and  is  nourished  by  it.  Its  stomaci^it  is 
true,  contains  a  viscid  matter  fn  considerable  quantity;  but  it  re* 
aembles  in  no  respect  the  liquor  amnii  ;  it  is  very  acid  and  gdat- 
inous ;  towards  the  pylorus  it  is  grayish  and  opaque.    It  appeals 
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that  it  is  formed  in  the  stomach ;  that  it  passes  into  the  small  in- 
testines, where,  after  having  undergone  the  action  of  the  bile,  and 
f)erhaps  the  pancreatic  juice,  it  furnishes  a  particular  chyle.  The 
cemainder  descends  towards  the  large  intestines,  where  it  forms 
the  meconium,  which  is  evidently  the  result  of  digestion  carried 
on  during  gestation.  Whence,  it  may  be  inquired,  arises  this  di- 
gested matter?  It  appears  probable  that  it  is  secreted  by  the 
jtomach  itself,  or  that  it  descends  from  the  araophagus ;  there  is 
nothing,  however,  opposed  to  the  idea  thai,  in  certain  cases,  the 
fetus  may  swallow  some  mouthfuls  of  the  liquor  amnii ;  the  fact 
that  hairs  similar  to  those  of  the  skin  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
meconium  seems  to  prove  this.  It  is  important  to  remark,  that 
the  meconium  is  a  substance  that  has  little  azote. 

Nothing  is  at  present  known  respecting  the  use  of  this  diges* 
tion  in  the  fcetus ;  it  is  not  probable  that  it  is  essential  to  its  de- 
velopment, inasmuch  as  it  cannot  exist  in  those  instances  where 
there  is  no  stomach,  nor  anything  which  answers  to  it.  Some 
persons  assert  that  they  have  seen  the  chyle  in  the  thoracic  duct 
of  the  f<£tus.  1  have  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind;  in  living 
^imals,  this  canal  and  the  lymphatics  contain  a  fluid  which  ap- 
pears to  be  analogous  to  the  lymph,  and  which  coagulates  spon- 
taneously like  it.  1  have  made  some  attempts  to  satisfy  myself, 
by  direct  experiments,  whether  venous  absorption  took  place  in 
the  foetus  in  utero.  I  have  iajeded  into  the  pleura,  peritoneum, 
and  the  cellular  tissue,  active  poisonous  substances ;  but  t  could 
not  obtain  any  satisfactory  result,  as  the  nervous  system  of  the 
f(£tus,  when  it  has  not  respired,  appears  to  be  insensible  to  the 
action  of  poisons.  It  appears  certain  that  exhalations  take  place 
in  the  listus,  as  all  its  surfaces  are  lubricated  nearly  as  they  are 
afterward ;  the  fat  is  abundant,  and  the  humours  of  the  eye  exist. 
Ii  is  also  probable  that  cutaneous  transpiration  takes  place,  and 
is  continually  mixed  with  the  liquor  amnii.  With  respect  to  this 
last  fluid,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whence  it  is  derived ;  no  sanguine- 
ous vessels  appear  oh  the  amnios ;  i(  is,  nevertheless,  probable  that 
this  membrane  is  its  secretory  organ. 

The  cutaneous  and  mucous  follicles  are  developed,  and  appear 
to  have  a  powerful  action,  especially  after  the  seventh  month; 
the  skin  is  then  covered  by  a  thick  coal  of  fatty  matter,  secreted 
by  the  follicles.  Many  authors  have  considered  tliis  as  a  depo- 
sition from  the  liquor  amnii ;  the  mucus  is  nlso  very  abundant  in 
the  last  two  months  of  gestation.  All  the  glands  which  assist  in 
digestion  arc  of  considerable  sise.  and  appear  to  have  n  certain 
degree  of  activity ;  we  know  but  little  of  the  others.  Wo  arc  ig- 
norant, for  example,  whether  the  kidneys  form  urine,  and  wheth- 
er tills  fluid  is  thrown  out  by  ihe  urethra  into  the  cavity  of  the 
amnios.  The  testicles  and  mammst  appear  to  form  a  fltitd,  which 
does  not  resemble  either  semen  or  milk,  which  is  found  in  the 
vesiculte  seminales  and  lactiferous  ducts. 

What,  then,  can  we  say  of  Ihe  nutrition  of  tlie  fiEtusT  Physi- 
ological works  contain  only  vague  conjectures  on  this  point.     It 
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qipten  csectaift  tliKt  the  pheeDta  ncAnrntomAtit  noliier  At 

inateriahiMdBMarytotlitiigvrtopa^ 

j^ranT  of  tfitf  naton  «f  thovo  nuHnriali^  and  Emt  they  wn  «k 

tained.    Beqiiralion  ndPt  Inmiig  triuft  pfaioa  befMV  IM^ 

Mhncyt  depead  apoii  tliia.    ExpnkttM  in«  dbo^^ 

liie  dvo  TO  M*  or  06!'  of  Fabrtthak  $  H  it  laid  t»  be  bioi#  eiafttni 

when  the  faetoa  in  uteio  ia-dead.    V  Ibitt  be  trae,  the  faev  miiC 

have  a  meana  of  codnw  itaatf  tridch  doaa  iM  exiat  aAviartk 

Una  ia  all  we  know  of  ale  nnlritiYe  fonotiona  6f  the  fiertnai  wkl 

friatea  to  the  fimetioiia  of  rebtioa  haa  been  dreadj  expUaed. 

Am  the  another  traamiCa  to  the  fiatna  the  mateiiab  nucfcaaaiyia 
ha  nntritiDiit  it  wiB  be  neeeaaarily  aiodified  by  the  naima  aad 
qoantity  of  the  materiak  traaaAutted.  If  die  qoalilj  be  m^ 
ud  the  qnantitj  aofficient,  the  givmrth  wiH  be  aalond  i  but  v  the 
proportkm  be  amall,  or  if  the  qaaptttv  be  not  proper,  the  foMa 
w3l  be  badly*  nonrUied,  and  w31  ehber  eeaae  to  ne  defdepadL 
or  even  peiuh.  -Now  the  moral  condition  ^  the  mother  ataal 
modify  the  nature  and  propertiea  of  theae  demenli^  winch  paai  la 
the  fwicenta;  it  ia  troe^  thsiefima,  that  her  imaginatioB  haa  A  ia^ 
ffoenee  npon  the  ftatoa.  It  iathoa  that  aoddeii  terror,  Tiotaiiteha* 
grin,  or  immoderate  jojf;  may  eauae  the  death  of  theiiatai^om- 
lilni  ita  |pR»wtlL  Phjrneal  oaoaea,  aoch  aa  Uow%  frfla,  Ae  aetloa 
of  certam  mecbsinal  agenta,  and  the  bad  crudity  of  the  vlbaala, 
may  have  the  aame  r£ndt,  becanae  they  diminiah  or  preteat  the 
tnLn8ini8si<»i  of  nutritive  materials  to  the  foetus.  If  the  mother  be 
afiected  by  a  contagious  disease,  the  foetus  will  have  symptoms 
of  it ;  thus  the  life  of  the  foetus  is  in  an  evident  state  ol  depend- 
ence upon  that  of  the  mother. 

Independently  of  the  lesions  which  arise  firom  this  source,  the 
foetus  is  frequently  attacked  with  severe  diseases ;  such  as  drop- 
sies, ulcers,  fractures,  gangrenes,  cutaneous  eruptions,  the  separa- 
tion of  one  or  more  of  the  limbs,  and  many  other  intenial  diseases, 
both  local  and  general.  They  often  die  of  these  diseases  before 
birth ;  and  if  they  are  permitted  to  live  until  after  birth,  they  ve 
no  longer  capable  of  supporting  life.  The  membranes  of  the  ovum, 
placenta,  and  liquor  amnii  are  also  sometimes  found  in  a  morbid 
state. 

In  consequence  of  some  unknown  cause,  the  different  parts  of 
the  foetus  sometimes  develop  themselves  in  a  preternatural  man- 
ner ;  so  that  one  or  more  of  the  natural  emunctories  of  the  body 
do  not  exist,  or  are  closed  by  membranes.  Sometimes  the  iuun, 
stomach,  bladder,  kidneys,  liver,  and  even  brain,  are  entirely 
wanting,  or  are  arranged  in  an  unusual  manner.  In  general,  ac- 
cording to  the  remark  of  M.  Beclard,  when  a  nerve  is  wanting, 
the  parts  to  which  it  should  be  distributed  do  not  exisfl  Accord 
ing  to  M.  Serres,  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  artery.  But  this 
does  not  explain  the  phenomenon,  as  the  question  still  remains, 
Whether  the  deficiency  of  the  organ  arises  from  the  absence  of 
the  nerve  or  the  artery  r  or  whether  the  absence  of  the  artery  and 
nerve  are  not  natural  C(m8equence8  of  the  defective  organ  7    There 
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are  othi?r  trial  IbnnatinDs  or  monstrosities,  which  de)K?nd  on  un- 
known ciiuses,  and  seem  to  arise  from  a  confusion  oJ  two  germs, 
from  which  result  children  with  two  heads  and  one  trunli,  or  two 
trunks  and  one  head,  or  one  trunk  and  four  arms,  or  four  legs 
well  ii>rHied.  There  have  been  often  found  fcctuses  not  developed, 
in  the  bellies  of  individuols  in  advanced  age.  There  is  no  reason 
for  believing  that  the  imagination  of  the  mother  can  have  any  in- 
fluence in  llio  formation  of  these .  monjUers ;  besides,  productions 
of  this  kind  are  daily  observed  in  the  offsprings  of  other  animals, 
and  even  in  plants. 

What  has  been  called  Philosophical  Analomy  !  of  Inte,  has  seized 
apon  the  subject  of  monstrosities.  It  is  found  convenient  imd  easy 
from  its  vagueness  and  obecurily.  It  pretends  to  nothing  less 
than  the  creation  of  a  new  science,  the  theory  of  which  reposes 
on  certain  law»not  very  intelligible,  as  that  of  arresting,  that  of 
retarding,  tliat  of  similar  or  eccentric  position,  especially  the  great 
lav>,  as  it  is  called,  of  self  for  self. — (See  Traiti  de  Tctra/ologie, 
par  M.  J.  Geofiix>y-Saint-Hilaire.) 

It  is  nut  very  unusual  for  the  uterus  to  contain  two,  instead  ol 
one  fcetuB.  In  France,  this  occurs  as  often  as  one  in  eighty ;  it 
appears  to  be  more  frequent  in  England.  Three  ftBtuses  in  one 
gestation  is  much  more  rare :  in  ihirly-six  thousand  labours  in  iJie 
•*  Hospice  de  la  Malernitt,"  In  Paris,  only  four  cases  of  this  kind 
happened.  There  have  been  some  well-authenticated  instances 
where  women  have  had  four  fuctusus  in  one  gestation ;  but  beytmd 
tliis,  the  instances  related  by  aulliors  appear  to  be  fabulous.  In 
cases  of  plurality  of  children,  the  volume  and  weight  of  the  chil- 
dren arc  in  proportion  to  the  number;  twins  are  smaller  tlian 
common  childron,  tStc,  but  whatever  may  be  their  size,  they  are 
each  surrounded  with  a  separate  amnios  and  chorion,  and  have  a 
distinct  placenta.  Their  functions  are  separate,  so  that  one  may 
die  while  the  others  continue  to  become  dcvclo|>cd.  There  is 
nothing  to  coimtenanco  the  belief,  that  in  case  ofpluriility  of  chil- 
dren, fecundation  look  place  at  two  or  three  diSerent  times,  and 
that  there  really  exist  instances  of  superftctalion.  The  histories 
of  this  which  have  been  related  are  far  from  resting  on  the  de- 
gree of  evidence  which  is  necessary  in  a  science  of  lacts. 

Of  Parturition. 
At  the  end  of  the  seventh  month  of  gestation,  the  ftclua  is  in  a 
eondilioD  to  respire  and  exercise  its  digestive  functions ;  it  is  then 
capable  of  an  independent  esislence.^  It  is  rare,  however,  that 
parturition  lakes  place  at  this  time ;  it  generally  occurs  nt  the  end 
of  nine  calendar  months.  There  have  been  examples  cited  of  the 
birth  of  children  at  the  end  of  ten  full  months  of  gestation  ,-  but 
these  cases  are  very  doubtful,  as  it  is  so  extremely  difficult  lo  de- 
termine the  precise  period  of  conception.  According  to  the 
French  Code,  however,  it  is  an  established  principle,  that  pariu-' 
Tlitte  luTsbDsniuUDccacifbuthUlheeuil  of  iliD  fifth  month,  wharathe  diild  hu 
'^  Uuu 
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rition  may  take  place  at  the  end  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-moe 
days  of  gestation. 

Nothing  is  more  curious  than  the  mechanism  by  which  the  foe- 
tus is  expelled ;  everything  seems  to  have  been  foreseen  and  pro- 
vided  for  with  an  admirable  precision,  so  as  to  favour  its  passage 
through  the  pelvis  and  organs  of  generation.  The  physicaJ  causes 
by  which  this  is  effected  are,  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  and  ab- 
dominal muscles ;  through  their  agency,  the  membranes  are  nip> 
tured,  the  water  of  the  amnios  discharged,  the  head  of  the  fistus 
forced  into  the  pelvis,  and  passed  through  the  vuivtM^  the  folds  of 
which  are  effaced.  These  different  phenomena  take  place  in  a 
regular  succession,  and  are  accompanied  bv  pains,  more  or  lea 
severe,  by  swelling  and  relaxation  of  the  soft  parts  about  the  pel- 
vis and  the  external  organs  of  generation,  and  an  abundant  mu- 
cous secretion  in  the  cavity  of  the  vagina.  All  these  circumstan- 
ces, each  in  its  particular  way,  favour  the  passage  of  the  icetos. 
To  facilitate  the  study  of  this  complicated  operation,  it  is  necessary 
to  divide  it  into  several  stages  or  periods. 

First  Stage  of  Parturition. — It  consists  of  premonitory  signs. 
Two  or  three  days  before  parturition,  an  unusual  discharge  oi 
mucus  from  the  vagina  is  observed  to  take  place ;  the  genital  or- 
gans are  swollen,  and  become  relaxed,  ana  it  is  the  same  of  the 
ugaments  which  unite  the  bones  of  the  pelvis.  The  neck  of  the 
uterus  becomes  flattened,  its  opening  enlarged,  and  its  edfi;es  thin- 
ner ;  and  slight  pains,  which  are  known  in  France  under  the  name 
of  mouches,  or  flea-bites,  are  noticed  in  the  loins  and  belly. 

Second  Stage, — Pains  of  a  different  kind  are  soon  developed ; 
they  appear  to  begin  in  the  loins,  are  propagated  either  towards 
the  fundus  or  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  are  renewed  after  consider- 
able intervals,  e.  g,,  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour.  Each  is  accom- 
panied by  an  evident  contraction  of  the  body  of  the  uterus,  a  man- 
ifest tension  of  its  neck,  and  a  dilatation  of  its  mouth,  or  os  iinccs. 
If  the  finger  be  now  introduced  into  the  vagina,  we  can  distin- 
guish the  envelopes  of  the  foetus,  projecting  from  the  os  tinea. 
The  contractions  gradually  become  stronger,  and  the  pains  more 
severe,  by  which  the  membranes  arc  at  last  ruptured,  and  the 
water  discharged,  when  the  action  of  the  uterus  is  directly  ap- 
plied to  the  foetus. 

Third  Stage. — The  pains  and  contractions  of  the  uterus  now 
considerably  increase,  and  are  instinctively  accompanied  with 
contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  Women,  perceiving  their 
effect,  arc  induced  often  to  make  all  the  muscular  efibrts  that  they 
are  capable  of.  The  pulse  is  also  frequently  increased,  the  coun- 
tenance animated,  and  the  whole  body  in  extreme  agitation,  the 
sweat  pouring  from  the  surface  in  great  abundance.  The  head 
being  engaged  in  the  pelvis,  the  occiput  at  first  placed  above  the 
left  acetabulum  is  carried  inward  and  downward,  and  is  passed 
'beneath  and  behind  the  arch  of  the  pubis. 

Fourth  Stage, — After  some  instants  of  repose,  the  expulsive  ef- 
forts recommence ;  the  head  presents  itself  at  the  vulva,  and  en- 
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deavours  to  pass  through,  'which  is  at  last  effected  by  a  strong 
oflbrl.  When  once  the  head  is  disengaged,  the  rest  of  the  body 
soon  follows.  The  umbilical  cord  is  now  tied,  and  divided,  at  a 
short  distance  J'roiii  the  navel. 

Fifth  Stage. — If  the  accouclieur  does  not  immediately  proceed 
lo  extract  iho  jilaccotu,  in  a  short  time  slight  pains  arc  observed 
again ;  the  uterus  contracts  feebly,  but  with  suilicient  force  to  ex> 
pel  the  piiiccnla  and  membranes ;  this  has  received  the  tume  of 
tUliverance.  During  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  which  succeed  par- 
turition, the  uterus  resumes  gradually  its  original  size  and  form, 
the  woman  perspires  freely,  and  the  mammae  become  distended 
with  milk.  A  discharge,  at  first  bloody  and  afterward  whitish, 
called  the  lochia,  takes  place  from  tlie  vagina,  which  indicates  that 
the  organs  are  returning  lo  their  nutiual  slate. 

As  soon  as  it  is  separated  fiom  its  mother,  and  sometimes  be- 
fore, the  chest  of  the  infant  dilates,  and  the  lungs  are  distended 
with  air ;  and  this  motion  continues  to  be  repeated  for  the  remain- 
der of  life.  Tlic  lungs,  being  distended  by  air.  permit  the  blood 
to  pass  tlirough  the  pulmonary  artery,  so  that  the  ductus  arteriosus 
and  foramen  ovale,  receiving  less  blood,  contract  gradually,  and 
at  last  become  obliterated.  The  same  thing  takes  place  in  the 
umbilical  vein  and  arteries,  which  arc  transformed  into  fibrous 
ligaments.  The  infant,  at  birth,  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches 
in  length,  and  weighs  live  or  sis  pounds.  In  general,  the  number 
of  male  is  greater  than  that  of  female  children.  The  number  of 
children  that  may  be  bom  of  one  mother  cannot  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  vesicles  contained  in  the  ovaria,  that  is,  about  forty. 

Of  Lactation. 
The  painful  act  tliat  we  have  now  described  does  not  termi- 
nate the  duties  of  the  mother;  the  infant  now  requires  care  of  a 
dilfcrent  kind ;  it  must  ho  protected  agabsl  the  weather ;  great 
attention  is  required  for  its  preservation,  and  for  its  moral  and 
physical  education ;  lastly,  nature  has  confided  to  her  the  power 
of  furnishing  its  first  alimcDt.  and  the  only  one  suitable  to  the  del- 
icacy of  its  organs.  This  aliment  is  milk  ;  it  is  secreted  by  the 
mamms ;  the  number,  form,  and  situation  of  which  are  among 
the  distinctive  characters  of  the  human  species.  Their  paren- 
chyma is  entirely  difTercnt  from  thai  of  the  other  secretory  or- 
gans. Each  mamma  has  twelve  or  iitleen  excretory  ducts,  which 
open  al  iho  lop  and  sides  of  the  mammary  process,  or  nipple. 
The  arteries  which  are  distributed  to  the  mammte  are  small,  but 
very  numerous;  ihcy  abound  with  lymphatic  vessels  and  nerves, 
and  are  endued  wiih  «  vivid  sensibility.  The  mammary  process, 
in  particular,  is  very  sensible,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  state  analo- 
gous to  erection. 

Mammary  Gland. 

[Each  mamma  consists  of  a  series  of  ducts,  passing  inward 

from  the  nipple,  and  ramifying  like  the  roots  of  a  tree,  their  ulti- 
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mate  subdivisions  terminating  ia  minute  colls.     The  dud 
twelve  or  fifteen  in  number,  of  variable  size,  and  straight, 
orifices  are  situated  in  the  centre  of  llic  nipple,  and  iirc  t 
concealed  by  the  overlapping  of  its  sides.     At  the  base  of  tl 
pie,  the  tubes  dilate  into  reservoirs,  which  exTenrf  beneath  ll 
ola  and  to  some  distance  into  the  breast  durine  lactation. 
,  are  much  larger  in  many  of  the  lower  mommalia  than  ibe  h 
subject.     They  supply  the  immediate  wants  of  the  cfaSd  1 
first  applied  lo  the  breast,  before  the  secretion,  or  i 
Jlowing  in  of  the  milk,  as  it  is  commonly  called  by  nurse*,  i 
'   {ilace.     From  each  of  these  reservoirs  commence  five  Or 
[  main  brandies  of  the  lactiferous  tubes,  each  of  which  dividei 
I  Bmallerones;  thcse,again,divaricate  until  their  size  ta  veiyii 
\  reduced,  and  their  extent  greatly  increiised.     The  breast  i 
,   formed  Into  regular  lobes  by  the  ramiticalion  of  the  do< 
cause  they  ramify  between,  so  as  to  destroy  ihc  simplic' 
tjniformity  of  their  divisions. 

The  following  is  n  representation,  after  Sir  Astley  CoojM 

'  the  distribution  of  iho  milk  duels  in  the  mamma  of  the  hiu    ' 

inale  during  lactation  ;  the  ducts  injected  with  wax. 
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The  glnnd  ilsclf  is  rompoeecl  of  the  union  of  a  number  of  glan- 
dulos,  connected  by  the  tibrous  tissue ;  it  is  between  these  that  the 
mammary  lubes  ramify.  When  the  glandulea  are  fill<:^d  with  iii- 
jcclion,  and  long  macerated  and  unravelled,  they  are  found  dis- 
posed in  lobuli ;  when  a  branch  of  a  mammary  tube  is  separa- 
ted with  the  glandules  attached,  il  appears  like  a  bunch  of  fruit 
hanging  by  the  stalk.  When  the  lactiferous  tube  is  minutely  in- 
jected, the  glandules  will  be  found  composed  of  numerous  ceils,  in 
which  the  ultimate  ramilicatioDs  of  the  tube  terminate,  or,  more 
properly,  originate.     Their  size,  in  full  lactation,  is  that  of  a  hole 

{)rickcd  in  paper  by  the  point  of  a  very  fine  pin,  so  that  the  cel- 
ulea,  when  distended  with  quicksilver  or  milk,  are  just  visible  to 
the  naked  eye. — (Carpenter.)  The  accompanying  figure,  show- 
ing the  termination  of  a  portion  of  milk  ducts  in  cells,  is  from  a 
mercurial  injection  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  magnified  four  times. . 
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The  mammary  gland  in  the  male  is  a  miniature  of  that  of  the 
female,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  an  inch,  or  even  two,  in  di- 
ameter; Jl  corresponds  in  structure  with  that  of  the  female.  In 
several  well-aulhenticated  instances,  these  organs  have  become 
fully  developed,  and  the  secretion  of  milk  in  considerable  quantity 
established,  as  in  the  female  diA-ing  lactation.] 

Until  the  period  of  fecundation,  the  mamma;  remain  inactive, 
not  exercising  any  apparent  secretion.  But  in  tlie  early  periods 
of  pregnaJlcy,  the  woman  observes  peculiar  pricking  and  darting 
pains,  and  the  organs  become  swelled.  After  a  certain  period, 
especially  as  the  cad  of  gestation  approaches,  a  serous  fluid,  some- 
times in  considerable  quantity,  is  discharged  from  the  nipple. 
The  secretion  often  preserves  the  same  characters  for  two  or 
three  days  after  delivery ;  but  the  niilk,  properly  so  called,  does 
not  appear  until  the  end  of  that  time. 

The  milk  is  one  of  the  most  azotic  of  ihc  glandular  fluids;  its 
Bmcll,  colour,  and  tnsle  are  well  known.  According  to  M.  Ber- 
zelius,  it  is  composed  of  cream  and  milk,  properly  so  called  ;  the 
last  contains  928.75  parts  of  water ;  28.00  of  caseous  matter,  vrilh 
sugar;  35.00  of  sugar  of  milk  ;  1.70  of  muriate  of  potash;  0,25 
of  phosphate;  0.00  of  the  lactic  acid;  acelate  r3f  potash,  and  lac- 
tate of  iron,  0.30.  The  cream  contains,  butler,  4.5 ;  cheese.  3.5 ; 
whey,  92.0;  or  we  find  4.4  of  the  sugar  of  milk  and  suli. 

It  has  been  long  observed  Uiat  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the 
milk  changes  wilti  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  aliments ;  this 
has  given  rise  to  the  singular  opinion  that  the  lymphatics  were 
the  vessels  destined  to  cari-y  to  the  muinmai  the  materials  of  their 
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secretion.  But  it  is  the  same  with  the  milk  as  it  is  with  the  mine, 
the  properties  of  which  y£^  with  the  solid  or  fluid  subatances  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach.  For  example,  the  milk  is  more  abundant, 
thicker,  and  less  acid  if  the  woman  be  nouiished  with  animal  sub- 
stances ;  it  is  less  abundant,  thinner,  and  more  acid  if  the  diet  be 
vegetable.  The  milk  also  assumes  particular  qualities  if  the  woman 
.has  taken  medical  substances ;  it  becomes  purgative,  for  example, 
when  rhubarb,  jalap,  &c.,  have  been  used.  The  secretion  of  milk 
is  prolonged  until  the  organs  of  mastication  shall  become  sufr 
ciently  developed  to  prepare  the  aliment  for  digestion ;  it  does  not 
cease  until  the  course  ot  the  second  year ;  although  the  secretion 
of  milk  seems  peculiar  to  parturient  females,  it  has  sometimes  been 
observed  in  young  virgins,  and  even  men.* 

OF  SLEEP. 

In  terminating  the  history  of  the  functions  of  relation,  we  re- 
marked that  the^e  functions  were  periodically  suspended ;  we  also 
added  that,  durmg  this  suspension,  the  nutritive  and  generative 
functions  were  modified ;  and  we  are  now  about  to  examine  these 

Chenomena.  After  having  been  awake  for  sixteen  or  eighteen 
ours,  we  experience  a  general  sensation  of  fatigue  and  weakness. 
Our  motions  become  more  difficult,  our  senses  lose  their  activity, 
and  the  understanding  itself  becomes  disturbed,  perceiving  sen- 
sations imperfectly,  and  commanding  the  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles with  difficulty.  From  these  signs,  we  perceive  the. necessity 
of  giving  ourselves  up  to  sleep ;  we  choose  a  position  that  requires 
no  effort  to  preserve  it,  we  seek  darkness  and  silence,  and  then 
abandon  ourselves  to  repose. 

In  sleep,  we  lose  successively  the  use  of  our  senses ;  vision  is 
prevented  by  the  eyelids  being  closed ;  smell  ceases  after  taste, 
hearing  after  smell,  and  touch  after  hearing ;  the  muscJes  of  the 
extremities  become  relaxed,  and  cease  to  act  before  those  of  the 
head  and  spine.  In  proportion  as  these  phenomena  take  place, 
respiration  becomes  slower  and  more  profound ;  the  circulation 
is  retarded ;  more  blood  is  carried  to  the  head ;  the  animal  heat 
is  diminished,  and  the  secretions  less  abundant.  However,  when 
man  is  plunged  into  this  state,  he  does  not  immediately  lose  a 
sense  of  his  existence ;  he  is  still  conscious  of  many  of  the  chan- 
ges which  take  place  around  him ;  a  state  which  is  not  without 
its  charms ;  ideas,  more  or  less  incoherent,  succeed.  *  At  last  he 
entirely  ceases  to  be  conscious  of  his  existence  ;  he  is  then  asleep. 
During  sleep,  the  circulation,  respiration,  and  the  different  secre- 
tions remain  slower ;  of  consequence,  digestion  is  effected  with 
less  promptitude.  I  do  not  know  on  what  plausible  ground  many 
authors  have  asserted  that  absorption  alone  acquires  new  energy. 
As  the  nutritive  functions  continue  in  sleep,  it  is  evident  that  the 

*  I  have  not  thought  proper  to  introduce  into  this  work  a  particular  description  of  the 
dififerent  ages,  sexes,  temperaments,  zoological  character  of  man,  &c.  I'hesc  considera- 
tions properly  belong  to  hygiene  and  natural  history.  See  the  article  Hygiene,  in  the  En 
cyclopedie  M^thodique,  and  the  new  work  of  M.  Cuvier,  on  the  Animal  Kingtium. 
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brain  ouly  ceasca  to  act  as  the  organ  of  intelligence  and  muscu- 
lar contraction ;  but  that  it  continues  to  influence  the  musclea  of 
resuirution,  the  heart,  the  arteries,  the  secretions,  and  nutrition. 

Profound  sleep  exists  when  it  is  necessary  lo  employ  strong 
excitants  to  remove  it;  it  is  light  when  it  ceases  easily.  Com- 
plete sleep  is  such  as  1  liave  described ;  i.  e.,  it  is  the  result  of  the 
suspension  of  ihu  action  of  the  organs  of  relation,  and  of  the  di- 
minished action  of  the  nutritive  functions.  But  it  is  not  rare  thai 
many  of  the  orgajis  of  relation  preserve  their  activity  during 
sleep,  as  when  we  sleep  standing.  It  may  happen,  also,  that  one 
or  more  of  the  senses  remain  awake,  and  transmit  to  the  brain 
impressions  which  they  receive ;  It  is  still  more  common  for  the 
brain  to  take  cognizance  of  the  different  internal  sensations  which 
are  developed  during  sleep,  such  as  wants,  desires,  grief,  &c. 
The  understanding  may  exert  itself  during  sleep  eilhcr  in  an  Ir- 
regular and  incoherent  manner,  ur  regularly  and  logically,  as  wc 
meet  with  in  some  individuals. 

We  shall  not,  with  some  authors,  seek  nfler  the  proximate  cause 
of  sleep,  and  fmd  it  in  a  weakening  of  certain  parts  of  the  cere- 
bellum, the  afflux  of  the  blood  to  the  brain,  &c.  Sleep,  being  an 
immediate  efluct  of  the  laws  of  organization,  cannot  depend  on 
any  physical  cause  of  this  kind.  Its  regular  return  is  one  of  those 
circumstances  which  contribute  most  to  the  preservation  of  the 
health ;  when  it  is  long  prevented,  it  is  often  followed  by  serious 
iuconveniencea,  and  in  no  case  can  be  carried  beyond  certain 
Limits. 

The  duration  of  sleep  is  variable :  in  general,  it  is  from  six  tu 
eight  hours ;  fatigue  of  the  muscular  system,  great  agitation  of 
mind,  numerous  vivid  sensalions,  indolent  habits,  the  immoderate 
use  of  wine  and  substantial  food,  have  a  tendency  to  prolong  it. 
In  infancy  and  youth,  the  functions  of  relation  being  very  active, 
more  rest  is  reciuired.  Mature  ago,  more  avaricious  of  time,  and 
surrounded  by  cares,  requires  much  less.  In  old  age,  the  (wo 
opposite  extremes  generally  exist :  either  almost  continual  somno- 
lency, or  ^ut  very  little  disposition  to  sleep.  By  a  quiel,  uninter- 
rupted sleep,  restrained  witliin  due  limits,  the  vital  [rowers  of  the 
body  are  restored,  and  the  organs  resume  their  aptitude  (o  act 
with  facility.  But  If  disagreeable  dreams  or  painful  impressions 
disturb  our  sloop,  or  if  they  are  merely  prolonged  beyond  a  suit- 
able limit,  so  far  from  restoring,  it  diminishes  the  forces,  fatigues 
the  organs,  and  becomes  often  a  cause  of  serious  diseases,  such 
8S  idiotism  and  madness. 

[Some  few  individuals  are  so  happily  constituted,  that  they  can 
almost  at  will  pass  oven  from  a  state  of  great  mental  effort  and 
excitement  to  deep  sleep.  This  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  case 
with  the  two  great  military  chieftains  of  the  age,  Bonaparte  and 
Wellington,  and.  if  true,  must  have  constituted  an  essential  cle- 
ment in  their  great  achievements.     It  is,  however,  a  rare  gift 
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Dreams, 

When  the  individual  is  in  health,  and  the  sleep  profoondy  the 
intellectual  functions  appear  to  be  suspended,  the  individual  losing 
for  a  time  his  consciousness,  the  mind  slumbering  like  the  bod^. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  universal ;  in  some  individuah,  eren  in 
sound  sleep,  some  of  the  intellectual  faculties  continue  in  a  fa^ 
degree  of  activity ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  the  imagina- 
tion and  memory.  During  areams,  the  conceptions  are  some- 
times striking,  and  the  conioinations  of  thought  happy,  and  seem 
to  surpass  the  waking  powers  of  the  individi^.  Thus,  ingeniom 
contrivances  have  been  made,  and  the  most  deUghtfiil  music  com- 
posed, and  individuals  of  education  and  taste,  who  have,  perhaps, 
never  written  a  verse,  dream  of  reading  poetry,  the  beauty  and 
excellence  of  which  their  waking  thoughts  approve.  At  one  mo- 
ment we  recall,  with  the  most  graphic  accuracy,  scenes  and  ideas 
long  forgotten  j  in  another,  We  are  apparently  forgetful  of  every- 
thing, even  our  own  identity.  Nothing  can  be  more  capricious 
and  eccentric  than  the  trains  of  thought  which  successively  pre- 
sent themselves  in  our  dreams.  The  present,  the  past,  and  an 
imaginary  future  roll  before  the  mind  in  strange  confusion ;  vis- 
ions in  which  truth  and  error,  the  most  brilliant  and  sublime  con- 
ceptions  combined  with  thoughts  more  wild  and  fantastical  than 
could  occur  to  one  sane  and  awake,  incessantly  glide  before  it 
It  seems  to  afford  a  sort  of  living  illustration  of  the  possible  inde- 
pendence of  the  mind  upon  the  body ;  the  individual  appears  to 
see  without  light,  hear  without  sound,  and  to  be  transported  with- 
out motion,  by  "  most  miraculous  organs."  It  may  be  doubted  if 
dreaming  ever  occurs  in  a  perfectly  normal  state.  There  are 
reasons  for  considering  this  phenomenon  as  alwayfe  indicative  of 
a  morbid  condition,  though  often  slight  and  transient.  There  is 
an  obvious  analogy  between  dreaming  and  dehrium.  In  both  the 
mental  faculties  are  perverted,  and  in  both  the  sensations  and  sen- 
ses report  falsely.  It  is  certain  that  the  dreams  become  more 
wild  and  impressive,  and  diminish  the  salutary  effects  c^  sleep  as 
the  health  becomes  more  infirm.  Excitement  of  the  mind  increas- 
es the  disposition  to  dream,  and  renders  the  sleep  disturbed  and 
unrefreshing.     If  mental  excitement  be  carried  beyond  a  certain 

Eoint,  the  power  of  sleep  abandons  the  individual ;  and  his  wa- 
ing  thoughts  at  last  become  "  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of." 

Incubus. 

During  sleep,  the  power  of  voluntary  motion  is,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, suspended.  In  our  dreams,  we  appear  to  transport  ourselves 
through  space  with  the  speed  of  thought;  yet  we  make  not  a 
muscular  effort.  Though  we  appear  to  ourselves  to  possess  the 
power  of  voluntary  motion  as  fully  as  when  awake,  and  seem  to 
talk  and  walk  as  usual,  yet  our  volitions  do  not  prompt  our  mus- 
cles to  action.  In  the  class  of  dreams  called  incubus,  we  are 
conscious  of  a  loss  of  this  j)ower,  and  the  sensation  is  most  dis- 
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Iressing.  Tlie  patient  experiences  a  sense  of  oppressiun  about 
lliK  pi'iecordia,  wilh  embarrassed  respiration,  a  consciousness  of 
imininenl  danger,  to  which  is  superadded  some  frightful  vision. 
He  is  incapable  of  the  slightest  power  of  voluntary  motion  or 
speech.  He  thiiilcs.  perhaps,  that  he  is  falling  from  a  great  Iteight, 
or  that  he  is  standing  ou  the  verge  of  a  precipice.  He  thinks, 
perhaps,  that  some  movement  is  necessary  to  save  himself  from 
instant  death.  He  struggles  to  accornptiah  it,  or  to  cry  om  for 
aid ;  but  his  muscles  refuse  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the  will. 
There  is  a  temporary,  but  universaJ,  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of 
Bnimal  life.  It  is  remarkable,  that  wliile  in  this  state,  the  slight- 
motion,  often  that  of  a  fmger,  or  a  slight  external  excllement, 

tlie  voice  of  another,  is  su^cient  to  break  the  charm,  and  in- 
Btantly  restore  tlie  individual  to  his  usual  health.  But  in  some 
cases,  the  impressions  made  by  these  dreams  are  such  that  it  re- 
quires some  time  for  the  patient  to  rouse  himself  to  a  full  con- 
ociousncss  of  his  situation,  though  awakened. 

Tliis  variety  of  dreams,  incubus,  ia  one  of  the  most  common 
•ymplums  ia  many  pathological  conditions.  In  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  large  vessels,  and  other  chronic  diseases  of  the  cliest, 
IB  which  there  ia  much  dyspncea  and  watchfulness,  as  asthma, 
bydrothorax,  empyema,  itc,  chronic  diseafea  of  the  hver,  and 
in  dyspepsia,  especially  after  eating  at  night,  it  is  a  common  and 
distressing  symptom.     It  may  arise  from  various  causes;  it  is, 

Serhaps,  in  most  cases,  more  immediately  connected  with  disor- 
ored  functions  of  the  stomach. 

Somnambulism  is  another  modificatioii  of  dreams.  It  differs 
from  common  dreaming  in  this,  that  Uie  individual  retains,  more 
or  less  perfectly,  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  and  actually  ex- 
ecutes during  sleep  what  in  other  dreams  is  oidy  imagined. 
Thus,  individuals  have  been  known  to  rise  from  their  beds,  go 
considerable  distances,  and  in  dangerous  places,  and  return,  yet 
in  the  morning  be  perfectly  unconscious  of  what  has  happened. 
While  the  somnambulist  is  walking  about,  and  even  though  the 
eyes  be  open,  there  ia  a  want  of  speculation  in  their  expression, 
and  entire  abstraction  of  the  patient  from  surrounding  objects  and 
events,  as  in  a  common  dream.  They  sometimes  perform  various 
acts  which  appear  to  imply  vision,  aa  walking  in  safety  in  peiilous 
situations,  writing,  &c.  Souietimes  the  eyes  are  shut,  and  they 
are  heedless  of  surrounding  objects,  as  in  common  sleep. 

When  this  state  occurs  spontaneously,  it  is  called  natural  som- 
nambulism. 

It  ia  also  alleged  that  a  state  of  somnambulism  may  not  only 
arise  spontaneously  in  natural  sleep,  but,  under  corlain  circum- 
stances, bo  artificially  induced.  The  art  of  producing;  this  slate 
has  been  called,  from  Its  founder.  Mesmerism,  or  animal  magnet- 
ism. It  has  been  alleged  that  certain  gifted  individuals,  either 
with  or  without  the  magnet,  and  in  consequence  of  some  inherent 
mysterious  power,  can,  at  will,  throw  certain  individuals  into  a 
Male  of  somnambulism,  and  exert  over  them,  while  in  this  state,  a 
Xxx 
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charm  more  potent  than  midnight  witch,  •*  with  poppy  or  man- 
drajzora.'' 

That  a  state  of  sleep  or  dreaming  called  artificial  somnambu- 
lism may  be  induced  in  certain  persons,  appears  to  rest  on  strong 
proofs ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  subject  is  involved  in  great  ob- 
scurity and  difficulty  from  the  superstitious  excitement  and  self- 
delusion  so  common  in  this  class  of  patients,  and  from  its  having 
been  frequently  combined  with  collusions  and  deliberate  impos- 
ture. 

The  class  of  persons  liable  to  this  pathological  conditi<m  are 
chiefly  those  of  vivid  imagination,  excitable  tempers,  and  delicate 
health,  constituting  what  has  been  called  persons  of  a  nervous 
temperament  The  patient,  after  having  been  subjected  to  cer- 
tain ceremonies,  begins  to  yawn,  the  eyes  become  heavy,  and  at 
last  he  appears  to  sink  into  a  profound  sleep.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  is  sometimes  increased,  and  tne  pulse  and  resp- 
ration  accelerated ;  at  others  it  is  the  reverse,  while  occasionally 
no  essential  change  takes  place  in  either  of  these  respects.  There 
is  often,  during  the  paroxysm,  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  face 
and  a  highly-excited  state  of  the  nervous  system.  The  intellect- 
ual functions  seem  to  be  in  a  state  analogous  to  that  described  as 
natural  somnambulism.  Though  apparently  the  patient  be  asleep, 
and  unconscious  of  everything  passing  around  him,  he  may  hold  a 
continuous  and  coherent  conversation.  The  memory,  in  some  in- 
stances, has  appeared  to  be  remarkably  developed,  the  person 
describing  past  events,  quoting  largely  from  books,  and  speaking 
in  languages  acquired  in  childhood,  all  of  which  was  said  to  have 
been  Ibrgottcn.  Sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  senses  have 
been  stated  to  be  suspended  or  remarkably  modified.  Thus,  the 
loudest  noises,  as  the  report  of  a  pistol,  calling  loudly,  shaking, 
pinching,  and  prickmg,  and  dashing  cold  water  in  the  face,  and, 
as  has  been  recently  alleged,  even  performing  formidable  surgical 
operations,  have  not  appeared  to  excite  the  slightest  emoUon  or 
wincing  in  the  patient,  yet  a  small  current  of  air,  blown  with  the 
mouth  upon  the  skin,  or  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  has  seemed  to 
annoy  him.  The  sense  of  smell  has  in  some  instances  appeared 
to  be  suspended,  so  that  the  most  pungent  odours,  as  strong  am- 
monia, have  been  snuffed  up  without  causing  the  sHghtest  incon- 
venience. 

The  muscular  power  has  been  observed  in  some  cases  to  be 
remarkably  developed.  Patients  in  this  state  have  been  known 
to  leap  to  a  great  height  over  the  furniture,  upon  the  windows, 
&c.,  and  to  balance  themselves  in  difficult  postures.  The  patient 
may  remain  in  a  state  of  somnambulism  lor  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  after  which  he  will  awaken.*  It  often  appears  difficult  to  rouse 
the  patient  from  this  state,  as  in  ordinary  sleep,  by  calling,  sha- 
king, &c. ;  yet,  by  flirting  the  hands  for  a  few  times  before  the 
face,  or,  as  the  magnetizers  express  it,  by  "  renewing  the  p;isses," 
the  paroxysm  will  pass  off,  the  patient  appearing  like  a  person 
Awaking  from  a  deep  sleep,  and  perfectly  unconscious  of  all  that 
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bas  passed.  In  some  instances,  patients  have  remained  in  a  state 
of  lethargy  for  hours ;  and  in  others,  catalepsy,  epilepsy,  and  con- 
vulaiona  have  supervened.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  there  is  much  connected  with  this  condition  fitted 
to  excite  superstitious  wonder,  and  offer  ample  scope  for  the  ig- 
norant and  desicning.  Hence  the  many  marvellous  tales,  and 
incredible,  indeed  impossible,  things  alleged  respecting  this  class 
of  patients ;  such  as  speaking  languages  they  had  never  learned ; 
describing  accurately  remote  places  and  things  of  which  tli^ 
were  ignorant ;  distinguishing  the  visual  qualities  of  objects,  not 
only  With  their  eyes  closed  or  covered  with  triple  or  quadruple 
bandages,  but  when  applied  to  the  back  of  the  head.  The  power 
of  perlorming  these  miracles  with  fantastical  precision  has  been 
called  clairooyance. 

When  this  pathological  condition  occurs  spontaneously  in  the 

frogress  of  sleep,  it  is  obviously  dependant  upon  idiosjTicrasy. 
I  is,  for  tlic  moat  part,  connected  with  some  disease,  as  hysteria, 
indigestion,  mental  agitation,  &c.  Artificial  somnambulism  is  in- 
duced by  certain  forms  and  ceremonies,  during  which  ihe  opera- 
tor has  been  alleged  to  transfer  to  the  patient  a  peculiar  agent, 
called  the  magnetic  fluid.  The  ceremonial  consists  in  making 
what  are  technically  called  "  passes,"  i.  e.,  passing  the  palma  of 
the  hands  near  the  head,  face,  and  along  the  sides  of  the  patient  i 
or  by  personal  contact;  pressing  the  lower  extremities  of  the  pa- 
tient between  those  of  the  operator ;  placing  the  hands  upon  the 
head,  grasping  the  thumbs  &c. ;  or  by  merely  looking  intently  or 
steadily  at  the  patient,  it  has  been  even  pretended  that  the  mag- 
netizer  may  transfer  his  power  to  other  objecls ;  e.  g.,  M.  de  Puy- 
segur  asserted  that  there  was  a  certain  tree  in  his  garden,  which 
he  had  so  charged  with  animal  magnetism,  that  persons,  by  look- 
ing at  it,  were  thrown  into  a  state^f  magnetic  ecstasy.  Does 
this  explanation,  given  by  professors  of  ammal  magnetism,  satis- 
factorily explain  the  symptoms  and  causes  of  artificial  somnam- 
bulic as  described  1  Have  we  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
a  fluid  possessing  these  remarkable  properties  T  Is  there  sufficient 
evidence  to  warrant  the  belief  that  any  individual  possesses  the 
power  of  transferring  by  volition  such  fluid  ?  or  is  this  state  al- 
together a  fiction  ?  or,  admitting  its  existence,  can  we  satisfacto- 
rily explain  the  phenomena  of  artificial  somnambulism  by  the 
known  laws  of  the  animal  economy  1 

Though  this  subject  has  been  so  often  combined  with  aeltde- 
lusion,  trick,  and  imposture,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  draw 
Ihe  line  between  truth  and  error,  and  the  facts  must,  more  or  less, 
rest  upon  the  statements  and  actions  of  the  patient,  yet  the  occa- 
itonal  occurrence  of  such  a  condition  rests  upon  testimony  tliat 
cannot  reasonably  be  altogether  rejected.  Admitting  this,  it 
would  seem  that  this  state  is  chiefly  referrible  to  the  influence  of 
the  imagination  over  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem, ana,  through  them,  the  physical  condition  of  (he  other  organs. 
We  can  scarcely  fix  a  limit  to  the  eflects  of  tho  imagination. 


Bvery  intelligent  phyiician  if  aware  of  its  powerful  influence,  beidi 
in  the  production  and  cure  of  diseases.  Thus,  in  fatal  epidemics, 
we  often  see  individuals  protected  from  their  efl^ts,  or  rescued 
firom  the  most  perilous  condition  by  their  confidence  in  some  unim- 
portant medicine,  or  some  rite,  amulet,  or  charm,  the  whide  efficacy 
of  which  depends  upon  the  excited  imagination  of  the  pati'enL 
We  see  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  hysteria,  chorea,  and  other  diseases 
simulated  durmg  somnambulism,  and  even  sudden  death,  caused 
by  mere  menial  emotion,  hope,  fear,  anger,  &c.  The  student  of 
medicine  can  at  first  scarcely  read  a  graphic  descnption  of  a  dis* 
ease  without  experiencing  in  imagination  all  the  symptoms* 

The  force  of  imitation,  in  causing  diseases,  is  also  notorioi2S»  and 
is  especially  operative  in  childhood,  and  in  persons  of  a  nervous 
temperament.  This  sympathetic  tendency  is  shown  in  indadns 
couching,  gaping,  hiccougning,  vomiting,  and  other  spasmodic  a£ 
fections.  Whole  schools  have  been  seized  with  ccmvulsive  dis- 
eases from  witnessii^  the  terrific  grimaces  and  contortions  of 
an  epileptic.  We  often  witness  this  strong  instinctive  tesMlenqr 
to  imitation  in  the  repetition  of  atrocious  crimes  which  have  ex- 
cited great  horror.  Thus,  in  Paris,  at  one  of  the  large  hospitals, 
a  patient  committed  suicide  by  hanging  himself  in  a  certain  door- 
way. The  same  thing  was  several  times  repeated  in  the  same 
place,  imtil  the  governor  of  tiie  hospital  ordered  the  door  to  be 
closed  up  with  masonry,  and  the  crime  was  no  longer  perpetrated. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  surprisng 
cures  attributed  to  the  tombs  and  prayers  of  saints  and  holy  rel- 
iaues,  and  amulets,  and  magical  charms,  were  actually  performed 
chiefly  through  the  agency  of  the  imagination.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  Thomsonianism,  homoDopathy,  and  empiricism  in  every 
form.  The  question  in  many  of  these  cases  is  not  so  much  as  to 
the  facts  of  the  cure  as  their^ode  of  production  or  causes. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  somnambulism,  it  would  appear 
that  it  consists  essentially  in  lesion  of  function  of  the  great  ner- 
vous centres.  There  is  a  strong  affinity  between  it  and  Either 
common  pathological  conditions  supposed  to  depend  upon  this 
cause,  as  lethargy,  catalepsy,  hysteria,  &c.,  with  which,  indeed, 
it  is  sometimes  complicated.  When  fairly  considered,  there  is 
nothing  more  remarkable  about  this  than  other  analogous  patho- 
logical conditions.  Many  of  the  wonderful  stories  related  re- 
specting it  are  probably  the  results  of  accidental  coincidences, 
self-delusion,  or  imposture.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  from  the  light 
it  throws  on  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  etiol- 
^^y*  pathology,  and  diagnosis  of  its  diseases.  Artificial  somnam- 
bulism has  been  occasionally  resorted  to,  therapeutically,  to  pro- 
cure sleep,  particularly  in  cases  of  great  nervous  excitement, 
where  the  use  of  the  narcotic  drugs  was  objectionable.  Every 
well-informed  physician  must  be  aware  of  the  great  influence 
which  the  mind  exerts  over  the  physical  condition  of  the  organs, 
both  in  inducing  and  removing  disease,  and  in  his  practice  wil! 
be  duly  governed  by  this  knowledge.     But  he  will  not  forget  that 
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self-respect  and  llie  dignity  of  the  profession  demand  circuin- 
Bpection  on  these  points.     lie  will  remember  how  readily  mystery 

flides  into  charlatanry,  and  how  apt  the  profession  is  to  become 
egraded  even  by  its  semblance,  wnen  countenanced  by  respecta- 
ble practitioners.  Nor  is  this  the  only  objection  to  reaorling  to 
these  ceremonials.  In  the  ecstatic  state  thus  induced.  tSere 
is  certainly  danger,  particularly  in  nervous  females  and  other 
excitable  subjects,  of  causing  convuIsiiiMia,  hysteria,  epilepsy,  &c., 
and  that  this  practice  may  be  otherwise  grossly  abused.  It  ia 
to  be  regretted  that  an  ultra  spirit  of  refmement  has  extended 
its  inroads  within  the  dommions  of  science.  It  haa  manifested 
itself  not  only  in  the  miracles  of  animal  magnetism,  but  also, 
under  the  specious  title  of  Transcendentalism,  men  of  reputation 
and  ability  have  ventured  to  practice  a  sort  of  learned  triHiog 
most  daneerous  to  the  mterests  of  science.  In  this  spirit  we 
are  called  upon  to  listen  to  fair-drawn  distinctions  and  obscure 
analogies ;  we  are  cautioned  against  limiting  the  laws  of  nature 
and  narrowing  the  boundaries  of  science ;  and  are  warned  against 
disbelieving  alleged  facts  merely  because  they  appear  absurd  and 
impossible.  It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  that  the  members  ol 
tlic  profession  in  this  country  are  little  infected  by  this  innovation, 
but  are  still  inclined  to  follow  the  plain  dictates  of  common  sense 
and  the  spirit  of  the  inductive  philosophy  in  their  scientific  reasott- 
ings  on  tnese  subjects. — Ed.} 

OF  DEATH. 
The  individual  existence  of  all  organized  bodies  is  temporary; 
no  animal  escapes  the  hard  necessity  of  dying ;  nor  is  man  ex- 
empt from  this.  The  particular  history  of  each  function  shows 
that  in  the  first  pAiods  of  old  age,  and  often  before,  the  organs 
become  deteriorated ;  that  many  completely  cease  to  act ;  that 
others  are  absorbed  and  disappear ;  and,  lastly,  that  in  decrepi- 
tude, life  is  reduced  to  a  few  miserable  remnants  of  the  vital,  and 
some  of  the  nutritive  functions  in  an  imperfect  state.  In  this  con- 
dition, the  most  trifling  external  cause,  tlie  slightest  blow  or  fall,  b 
sufficient  to  arrest  one  of  the  functions  indispensable  lo  life,  when 
death  immediately  follows,  as  the  last  degree  in  the  destruction 
of  the  organs  and  functions.  But  a  small  number  of  persona  die 
solely  through  the  effects  of  age ;  it  scarcely  happens  to  one  in 
a  milhoQ  ;  tne  remainder  die  at  every  period  of  life,  by  accidents 
and  diseases.  This  great  destruction  of  human  life,  by  causes 
apparently  accidental,  appears  to  be  provided  for  by  nature,  with 
as  much  cire  as  she  plaices  to  secure  tlie  reproduction  of  the  spe- 
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